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INTRODUCTION 


M ost people find that to study the menu before the meal, 
or the programme before the concert, serves to heighten 
their appreciation — anticipation being the best appetisei 
m the world. And so before gomg on holiday one delights to 
amass a library of guide-books and pore over maps, derivmg 
therefrom an exhilaiation of the spirit that is a holiday m itselh 
It IS to those of our readers who will expect that thrill of 
anticipation that we have drawn up this brief indication of the 
contents and purpose of The Holiday Booh. To those who 
prefer to take the short cut to Eldorado and to explore for 
themselves, we need not make the customary and self-effacing 
apology for the delay — ^for they will not bother to read one 
word of this preamble, but will already have taken the by-pass 
to Holidayland. 

You may make your escape m many ways from the work-a- 
day world when that red-letter day on the calendar arrives 
You may rush by road or rail, sea or sky, to any point of the 
compass m seaich of sunshine, and sea or mountain air For 
do not the grey cliffs of Cornwall beckon, or the blue Welsh 
mountams, the Lakes with scar and fell, or the misty Western 
Isles ? 

In a brief fortnight they will work their alchemy, sending 
you back fitter than the fiddle and brown as the proverbial 
berry, A holiday tan and a new fund of physical energy will 
advertise your well-being to the world, but the successful 
holiday is more than skin-deep, and the mmd, too, must suffer 
a sea change before it can be rejuvenated. 

Now, for the holiday of the mind, there are conditions 
quite as necessary as an accommodating climate First, you 
must go to the right place — you must be guided by the nostalgia 
of your spirit — ^you must select those new scenes which you 
know you want. Secondly, you will expect to find congenial 
company, to meet new friends or make the closer acquaintance 
^of old and tried companions. And, thirdly, you will have to 
find an answer to the question, “ What is there to do ? ” It 
may be walkmg or golfing, tennis, fishing, bathmg, mountain- 
eering or canoeing, yachting on the Broads, motoring down 
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country lanes, lying on a beach or what }ou wi)I~-any new 
“ design for living.” But sometime you will want a book. For 
these hours this book has been madc—but it claims to be more 
than a book of holiday reading. It is in itself a holiday that 
you may take at any time without stirring from }oui chair, a 
spiritual holiday which will give you the esscntjal change of 
place and people, and an endless variety of mw c\pcuenccs 
and e.xcitmg living. 

It has been our purpose in this book to give jou Life and 
Love and Laughter, as the necessaiy ingredients of a holiday, 
and you will find the stories have been grouped into Talcs of 
Wit and Htimou), Tales of Love and Romance and Tales of 
High Adventure. “ A meny hcait goes all the way,” and unless 
we banish ” loathed melancholy ” and black care at the very 
outset, we shall never arrive. This must be a time of smiling, 
when a tear will find a place only if it be the happy tear for 
some lovely thing gone from reality into the nearer land of 
memory. It must give one Romance — learning an old love 
over agam or the discovery of someone new to fill one’s heart 
and adorn one’s day-dreams. And, above all, there must be the 
sjpirit of adventure. ” True adventurers,” says O. Henry, 
“have never been plentiful. They who are set do\\n in print 
as such have been mostly business men with newly invented 
methods They have been out after the things they wanted — 
golden fleeces, holy grails, lady-loves, treasure, crowns and 
fame. The true adventurer goes forth aimless and uncalculal- 
ing to meet and greet unknown fate.” But surely every man 
and woman on holiday bent is such a tiue adventurer, leaving 
home with just that come-what-may attitude, perhaps choosing 
a place where thmgs are most likely to happen, but nevertheless 
going without any definite objective — looking for little and 
ready for much. 

Within each section is the greatest possible variety of mood 
and style since there are, providentially, as many ideas of 
holidays as there are holiday-makers. The only thing we have 
endeavoured to keep constant is the literary standard of these 
stories. Each author has been acclaimed by time and wide 
popularity as a master story-teller We have searched for tales 
that glitter, and they are all pure gold 

Here you may satisfy your Wanderlust, travelling as-3>'ou- 
plepe, bieaking your journey, and returning just as you feel 
inclined Of change of scene there is no end — to the wharves 
of London s dockland with W* W. Jacobs — or an English 
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cricket green with A. A Milne, a journalist specialising in this 
very subject as well as a man of letters who has made himself 
dear to every child as the creator of Christopher Robin — ^to a 
fair in the “ Five Towns ” with Arnold Bennett — ^to the 
mountains of blue Alsatia with Eleanor Farjeon — ^with Sheila 
Kaye Smith over her beloved Downs — on the Italian Lakes with 
Eden Phillpotts — over a glacier m the Oberland with Alpha 
of the Plough — ^to a “ Robinson Crusoe ” Island with Ian 
Hay — ^the glamorous South Seas with Stevenson and Stacpoole 
— ^the Far West with Bret Harte — Norfolk with A. J. Alan — 
all over the world on a strange quest with J. D. Beresford 
— and across the Sahara sands with Wren’s men of the Foreign 
Legion. 

Better company you could hardly expect to j5nd this side 
Elysium. New friends there are m plenty to greet you as well 
as old acquaintances. P. G. Wodehouse’s inimitable Jeeves ; 
Edgar Wallace’s pawky Steward on an Atlantic liner ; Wee 
MacGreegor, J. J Bell’s immortal urchin who has made fun in 
every corner of the Empire ; Dickens’ Boots at the Holly 
Tree , Michael Arlen’s bright people of Majrfair ; Herbert 
Jenkm’s Cockney family, the Binges , Barry Pain’s Eliza , 
Sir Walter Scott’s Border Crofters — Italian bandits , and even 
a talkmg horse > 

You will read of undying romance — exquisite stories of 
love in this and every age by authors whose names alone spell 
charm — ^Jeffery Farnol, Warwick Deeping, Oscar Wilde, 
Temple Thurston and Guy de Maupassant Whether you 
hke the course of true love to run, perhaps not smoothly, nor 
swiftly, but surely to a happy ending as in The Girl on the 
Mountain, or whether you like a romance to end with a queer 
little twist of fate that is either the humour of Juke Judkiri's 
CouitsJnp as told by Charles Lamb or the sweet sadness of 
de Vere Stacpoole ’s Matu, you will find much to delight 

Adventure, so strangely tangled up with the spirit of the 
sea, you will find abounding in the stories of Bartimeus, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Edgar Wallace and Rafael Sabatini. How inevitable 
seems to be the call of the reefs and the roar of white breakers 
in our Adventure Literature from the tales of the Great Armada 
and the Spanish Mam to yarns of the luxury Imers and ironclads 
of to-day But there is adventure everywhere — ^H G. Wells 
finds It m the tap-room of a village inn ; Charles Reade in a 
railway tunnel , Phillis Bottome m the tiger cage of a men- 
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ageiie , Walter de Li Marc in one of tho'^e haunting, strange 
places of his imagination, and Washington %vherc 

“ solitar)^ watch tov/ers . . . speak of pirates and corsairs and 
soldiers’ stations “ dot the distant road as it winds up through 
an olive grove in the Apennines.” 

To other anthologists let us leave the reading that “ Makcth 
a Full Man.” To us the Reading that Makcth a Happy Man. 
If there is something to be learnt by the way in holiday reading 
let us by all means take it m our stiide, but, above all, let us 
have a good holiday, choosing our tales for cnjojincnt and 
recreation not in the lamplight of the study, but out in the 
sunshine of literature w^hcre it is good to be alive I 

H. D. T. 

a a R. 
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TALES OF WIT 
AND HUMOUR 


“ Gimme my scarlet 
Says I. 

“ Gimme my homiest hoots and hat^ 
Gimme a vest with a pattern fancy. 
Gimme a gel with some style, like Nancy, 
And then — well, it’s gimes as I’ll be at, 
Seem’ as it’s bangkolidye,” 

Says I. 


BARRY PAIN. Bangkolidye. 




F. ANSTEY (1856-1934), lofhose real name 
was Thomas Anstej Guthrie, 1 elmqmshed a 
career at the Bar foi that of a social satirist and 
humorous novelist. His best work was written 
during the eighties, in the years immediately 
after the sensational publication of “ Vice 
Versa,** which still remains one of the funniest 
books of om time. Indeed, his fantastic style 
of humour still remains almost without parallel. 

THE TALKING HORSE 

I T was on the way to Sandown Park that I met him first, 
on that horribly wet July afternoon when Bendigo won 
the Eclipse Stakes. He sat opposite to me in the tram going 
down, and my attention was first attracted to him by the 
marked contrast between his appearance and his attire : he 
had not thought fit to adopt the regulation costume for such 
occasions, and I think I never saw a man who had made 
himself more aggressively horsey. The mark of the beast 
was sprinkled over his linen he wore snaffle sleeve-links, a 
hard huntmg-hat, a Newmarket coat, and extremely tight 
trousers. And witli all this he fell as far short of the genuine 
sportsman as any stage super who ever wore his spurs upside 
down in a hunting chorus His expression was imid and 
inoffensive, and his water}' pale eyes and receding chin gave 
one the idea that he was hardly to be trusted astride anything 
more spirited than a gold-headed cane. And yet, somehow, 
he aroused compassion rather than any sense of the ludicrous : 
he had the look of shrinking self-effacement which comes of a 
recent humiliation, and, m spite of all extravagances, he was 
obviously a gentleman ; while something m his manner 
- indicated that his natural tendency would, once at all events, 
have been to avoid any kind of extremes 

He puzzled and interested me so much that I did my best 
to enter into conversation with him, only to be baffled by the 
jerky embarrassment with which he met all advances, and 
when we got out at Esher, curiosity led me to keep him still 
in view. 

Evidently he had not come with any intention of making 
money. He avoided the grand stand, with the bookmakers 
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huddling in couples, like hoarse lovebirds; he kept away 
from the members’ inclosure, where the Guards’ band was 
endeavouring to defy the elements which emptied their vials 
into the biazen instruments ; he drifted listlessly about the 
course till the clearing-bell rang and it seemed as if he was 
searching for some one whom he only wished to discover in 
Older to avoid. 

Sandown, it must be admitted, was not as gay as usual 
that day, with its “ deluged park ” and “ unsummer’d sky,” 
its waterproofed toilettes and massed umbrellas, whose sides 
gleamed livid as they caught the light — but there was a general 
determination to ignore the unseasonable dampness as far as 
possible, and an excitement over the main event of the day 
which no downpour could quench. 

The Ten Thousand was run : ladies with marvellously 
confected bonnets lowered their umbrellas without a murmur, 
and smart men on drags shook hands effusively as, amidst a 
frantic roar of delight, Bendigo strode past the post. The 
moment after, I looked round for my incongruous stranger, 
and saw him engaged in a well-meant attempt to press a 
currant bun upon a carnage-horse tethered to one of the trees 
— a feat of abstraction which, at such a time, was only surpassed 
by that of Archimedes at the sack of Syracuse. 

After that I could no longer control my curiosity — I felt 
I must speak to him again, and I made an opportunity later, 
as we stood alone on a stand which commanded the finish of 
one of the shorter courses, by suggesting that he should share 
my umbrella. 

Before accepting he glanced suspiciously at me through the 
rills that streamed from his unprotected hat-brim “I’m 
afraid,” I said, “ it is rather like shutting the stable-door after 
the steed is stolen,” 

He started. “ He was stolen, then,” he cried : “ so you 
have heard ? ” 

I explained that I had only used an old proverb which I 
thought might appeal to him, and he sighed heavily 

“ I was misled for the moment,” he said : “ you have 
guessed, then, that I have been accustomed to horses ? ” 

“ You have hardly made any great secret of it ” 

^The fact IS, he said, instantly understanding this 
allusion to his costume, “ I— I put on these things so as not 
to lose the habit of nding altogether— I have not been on 
horseback lately. At one time I used to lide constantly— 
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constantly. I was a regular attendant in Rotten Row — ^until 
something occurred which shook my nerve, and I am only 
waiting now for the shock to subside ” 

I did not Iilm to ask any questions, and we walked back 
to the station, and travelled up to Waterloo m company, 
without any further refeience to the subject. 

As we were parting, however, he said, “ I wonder if 3^ou 
would care to hear my full story some day ? I cannot help 
thinking it would interest you, and it would be a relief to me ” 
I was ready enough to hear whatever he chose to tell me , 
and persuaded him to dine with me at my rooms that evening, 
and unbosom himself afterwards, which he did to an extent 
for which I confess I was unprepared 

That he himself implicitly believed in his own story, I 
could not doubt , and he told it throughout with the oddest 
mixture of vanity and modesty, and an obvious struggle 
between a dim perception of his own absurdity and the deter- 
mination to spare himself m no single particular, which, though 
it did not overcome my scepticism, could not fail to enlist 
sympathy. But for all that, by the time he entered upon the 
more sensational part of his case, I was driven to form con- 
clusions respecting it which, as they will probably force 
themselves upon the reader’s own mind, I need not anticipate 
here 

I give the story, as far as possible, in the words of its 
author ; and have only to add that it would never have been 
published here without his full consent and approval. 

, My name (said he), is Gustavus Pulvertoft. I have no 
occupation, and six hundred a year. I lived a quiet and 
contented bachelor until I was twenty-eight, and then I met 
Diana Chetwynd for the first time. We were spending 
Christmas at the same country-house, and it did not take me 
long to become the most devoted of her many adorers She 
was one of the most variously accomplished girls I had ever 
met. She was a slalled musician, a brilliant amateur actress ; 
she could give most men thirty out of a hundred at billiaids, 
and her judgment and daring across the most difficult country 
had won her the warm admiration of all hunting-men And 
she was neither fast nor horsey, seeming to find but little 
pleasure in the society of mere sportsmen, to whose conversa- 
tion she infinitely preferred that of persons who, like myself, 
were rather agreeable than athletic. I was not at that time. 
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whatever I may be now, without my share of good looks, and for 
some reason it pleased Miss Chetwynd to show me a degree 
of favour which she accoided to no other member of the 
house-party 

It was annoying to feel that my unfamiliarity with the open- 
air sports in which she delighted debarred me from her 
company to so great an extent ; for it often happened that I 
scarcely saw her until the evening, when I sometimes had the 
bliss of sitting next to hei at dinner ; but on these occasions 
I could not help seeing that she found some pleasure in my 
society. 

I don’t think I have mentioned that, besides being ex- 
quisitely lovely, Diana was an heiress, and it was not without 
a sense of my own presumption that I allowed myself to enter- 
tain the hope of winning her at some future day. Still, I was 
not absolutely penniless, and she was her own mistress, and 
I had some cause, as I have said, for believing that she was, 
at least, not ill-disposed towards me. It seemed a favourable 
sign, for instance, when she asked me one day why it was I 
never rode. I replied that I had not ridden for years — ^though 
I did not add that the exact number of those years was twenty- 
eight. 

“Oh, but you must take it up again ! ” she said, ivith the 
prettiest air of imperiousness. “ You ought to ride in the 
Row next season ” 

“ If I did,” I said, “ w'^ould you let me ride with you 
sometimes ? ” 

“ We should meet, of course,” she said , “ and it is such 
a pity not to keep up your riding — ^you lose so much by not 
doing so.” 

Was I wrong in taking this as an intimation that, by follow- 
ing her advice, I should not lose my reward ^ If you had 
seen her face as she spoke, you would have thought as I did 
then — as I do now^ 

^ And so, with this incentive, I overcame any private 
misgivings, and soon after my return to town attended 
a fashionable iidmg-school near Hyde Park, with the feed 
deterirunation to acquire the whole art and mystery of horse- 
manship 

That I found learning a pleasure I cannot conscientiously 
declare. I have passed happier hours than those I spent in 
cantering round four bare whitewashed walls on a snorting horse, 
with my interdicted stirrups crossed upon the saddled The 
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riding-master mfoimed me from time to time that I was 
getting on, and I knew instinctively when I was coming off , 
but I must have made some progress, for my instructor 
became more encouraging. “ Why, when you come here 
first, Mr. Pulveitoft, sir, you were like a pair o’ tongs on a 
wall, as they say , whereas now — ^well, you can tell yourself 
how you are,” he would say ; though, even then, I occasion- 
ally had reason to regret that I was not on a wall However, 
I persevered, inspired by the thought that each fresh horse 
I crossed (and some were very fresh indeed) represented one 
more barrier surmounted between myself and Diana, and 
encouraged by the discovery, after repeated experiments, that 
tan was rather soothing to fall upon than otherwise. 

When I walked in the Row, where a few horsemen were 
performing as harbingers of spring, I criticised their riding, 
which I thought indifferent, as they neglected nearly all the 
rules. I began to anticipate a day when I should exhibit a 
purer and more classic style of equestrianism. And one 
morning I saw Diana, who pulled up her dancing mare to ask 
me if I had remembered her advice, and I felt proudly able to 
reply that I should certainly make my appearance in the Row 
before very long. 

From that day I was perpetually questioning my riding- 
master as to when he considered I should be ripe enough for 
Rotten Row. He was dubious, but not actually dissuasive. 
“ It’s like this, you see, sir,” he explained, “ if you get hold of 
a quiet, steady horse — ^why, you won’t come to no harm , but 
if you go out on an animal that will take advantage of you, 
Mr Pulvertoft, why, you’ll be all no-how on him, sir.” 

They would have mounted me at the school ; but I Imew 
most of the stud there, and none of them quite came up to 
my ideal of a “ quiet, steady horse ” ; so I went to a neigh- 
bouring job-master, from whom I had occasionally hired a 
brougham, and asked to be shown an animal he could recom- 
mend to one who had not had much practice lately He 
admitted candidly enough that most of his horses “ took a deal 
of , riding,” but added that it so happened that he had one 
just then which would suit me “ down to the ground ” a 
phrase which grated unpleasantly on my nerves, though I 
consented to see the horse. His aspect impressed me most 
favourably. He was a chestnut of noble proportions, with a 
iiOgged mane ; but what reassured me was the expression 
of his eye, indicating as it did a self-respect and sagacity 
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which one would haidly expect for seven and sixpence an 

hour. , t • 

“ You won’t get a showier Park ’ack than what he is, not 

to be so quiet,” said the owner. “ He’s what you may call a 
kind ’oss, and as gentle — ^you could ride him on a packthiead ” 

I considered reins safer, but I was powerfully drawn towards 
the horse ; he seemed to me sensible that he had a character 
to lose, and to possess too high an intelligence wilfully to 
forfeit his testimonials With hardly a second thought, I 
engaged him for the following afternoon. 

I mounted at the stables, with just a passing qualm, per- 
haps, while my stirrup-leathers were being adjusted, and a 
little awkwardness in taking up my reins, which were more 
twisted than I could have wished , however, at length, I found 
myself embarked on the stream of tiaffic on the back of the 
chestnut — ^whose name, by the way, was Brutus 

Shall I ever forget the pride and ecstasy of finding that I 
had my steed under perfect control, that we threaded the maze 
of carriages with absolute security ? I turned him into the 
Park, and clucked my tongue : he broke into a canter, and how 
shall I describe my delight at the discovery that it was not un- 
comfortable ? I said, ” Woa,” and he stopped, so gradually 
that my equilibrium was not seriously disturbed , he trotted, 
and still I accommodated myself to his movements without 
any positive mconvenience I could have embraced him for 
gratitude : never before had I been upon a beast whose paces 
were so easy, whose behaviour was so considerate I could 
ride at last ! or, which amounted to the same thing, I could 
ride the horse I was on, and I would “ use no other ” I was 
about to meet Diana Chetwynd, and need not fear even to 
encounter her critical eyes. 

We had crossed the Serpentine Bridge, and were just 
turning in upon the Ride, when — and heie I am' only too 
conscious that what I am about to say may strike you as 
almost incredible — when I heard an unfamiliar voice address- 
ing me with, ” I say — ^you I ” and the moment afterwards 
reahsed that it proceeded from ray own horse * 

I am not ashamed to own that I was as nearly off as possible ; 
for a more practised rider than I could pretend to be might 
have a difficulty in preserving his equanimity m this all but 
unparalleled situation. I was too much engaged in feeling 
for my left stirrup to make any reply, and presently the horse 
spoke once more. ‘‘I say.” he inquired, and I failed to 
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discern the slightest trace of respect in his tone — “ do yon 
think you can ride ? ” You can judge for yourself how dis- 
concerting the inquiry must have been from such lips. I felt 
rooted to the saddle — a sensation which, with me, was 
sufficiently rare. I looked round in helpless bewilderment, 
at the shimmering Serpentine, and the white houses in Park 
Lane gleaming out of a lilac haze, at the cocoa-coloured Row, 
and the flash of distant carriage-wheels in the sunlight : all 
looked as usual — and yet, there was I on the back of a horse 
which had just inquired “ whether I thought I could ride ” > 

“ I have had two dozen lessons at a ridmg-school,” I said 
at last, with rather a flabby dignity. 

“ I should hardly have suspected it,’* was his brutal retort 
“ You are evidently one of the hopeless cases ” 

I was deeply hurt, the.more so because I could not deny 
that he had some claim to be a judge. “ I — I thought we 
were getting on so nicely together,” I faltered, and all he said 
in reply to that was, “ Did you ? ” 

“ Do you know,” I began, striving to be conveisational, 
** I never was on a horse that talked before.” 

“ You are enough to make any horse talk,” he answered ; 
“ but I suppose I am an exception ” 

“ I think you must be,” said I. “ The only horses I 
ever heard of as possessing the gift of speech were the 
Houyhnhnms ” 

“ How do you know I am not one of them ? ” he replied. 

If you are, you will understand that I took the liberty 
of mounting you under a very pardonable mistake ; and if 
you will have the goodness to stand still, I will no longer 
detain you.” 

“ Hot so fast,” said he : I want to know something more 
about you first I should say now you were a man with plenty 
of oats ” 

“ I am — ^well off,” I said. How I wished I was ! 

“ I have long been looking out for a propnetor who would 
not overwork me : now, of course, I don’t Imow, but you 
scarcely strilce me as a hard rider.” 

“ 1 do not think I could be fairly accused of that,” I 
answered, with all the consciousness of innocence. 

“ Just so — ^then buy me ” 

“ No,” I gasped : after the extremely candid opinion 
you were good enough to express of my nding, I’m surpiised 
that you should even suggest such a thing.” 
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“ Oh, I will put up with that-— you will suit me well 
enough, I dare say.” 

“ You must excuse me. I prefer to keep my spare cash 
for worthier objects ; and, with your permission, I will spend 
the remainder of the afternoon on foot.” ^ 

“ You will do nothing of the sort,” said he. 

“ If you won’t stop, and let me get off properly,” I said, 
with fomness, “ I shall roll off.” There were some piom- 
enaders withm easy hail ; but how was I to word a call for 
help, how explain such a dilemma as mine 

“ You will only reduce me to the painful necessity of 
rolling on you,” he replied, “ You must see that you are to 
a certain extent in my power. Suppose it occurred to me to 
leap those rails and take you into the Serpentine, or to run 
away and upset a mounted policeman with you — do you think 
you could offer much opposition ? ” 

I could not honestly assert that I did. You were intro- 
duced to me,” I said reproachfully, “ as a kind horse ! ” 

“ And so I am — apart from matters of business. Come, 
will you buy, or be bolted with ? I hate indecision 1 ” 

“ Buy 1 ” I said, with commercial promptness, “ If you 
will take me back, I will arrange about it at once.” 

It IS needless to say that my own idea was to get safely 
off his back : after which, neither honour nor law could require 
me to execute a contract extorted from me by threats. But, 
as we were going dovm the mews, he said reflectively, “ I’ve 
been thinking — it will be better for all paities, if you make 
your offer to my proprietor before you dismount.” I was too 
vexed to speak ; this animal’s infernal intelligence had fore- 
seen my manoeuvre — he meant to foil it, if he could. 

And then we clattered in under the glass-roofed yard of the 
livery stables ; and the job-master, who was alone there, cast 
his eyes up at the sickly-faced clock, as if he were compaimg 
Its pallor with my own “ Why, you are home early, sir,” he 
said. “ You didn’t find the ’orse too much for you, did you ? ” 
He said this without any suspicion of the real truth ; and, 
indeed, I may say, once for all, that this weird horse — 
Houyhnhnm, or whatever else he might be — ^admitted no 
one but myself into the secret of his marvellous gifts, and in 
all his conversations with me, managed (though how, I cannot 
pretend to say) to avoid being overheard. 

Oh, dear no,” I protested, ” he carried me admirably-— 
admirably 1 ” and I made an attempt to slip off. 
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No such thing : Brutus instantly jogged my memory, and 
me, b}*- the slightest suggestion of a “ buck.” 

“ He’s a grand ’orse, sir, isn’t he ? ” said the job-master 
complacently. 

“ M — magnificent ! ” I agreed, with a jeik. “ Will you 
go to his head, please ? ” 

But the horse backed into the centre of the yard, where 
he plunged with a quiet obstinacy. “ I like him so much,” 
I called out, as I clung to the saddle, “ that I want to loiow if 
you’ie at all inclined to part with lum ? ” Here Brutus became 
calm and attentive. 

“ Would you be inclined to make me a orfer for him, 
sir ? ” 

” Yes,” I said faintly. ” About how much would he be ? ” 

” You step into my orfice here, sir,” said he, “ and we’ll 
talk it over.” 

I should have been only too willing, for there was no 
room there for the horse, but the suspicious animal would 
not hear of it : he began to revolve immediately. 

“ Let us settle it now — here,” I said, “ I can’t wait ” 

The job-master stroked away a grin. No doubt there 
was something unbusinesslike and unpractical m such pre- 
cipitation, especially as combined with my appearance at the 
time 

“ Well, you *ave took a violent fancy to the ’orse and no 
mistake, sir,” he remarked. 

” I never crossed a handsomer creature,” I said ; which 
was hardly a prudent remark for an intending purchaser, but 
then, there was the animal himself to be conciliated 

” I don’t know, really, as I can do without him just at this 
time of year,” said the man. “ I’m under’orsed as it is for 
the work I’ve got to do.” 

A sweet relief stole over me : I had done all that could be 
expected of me ” I’m very sorry to hear that,” I said, pre- 
paring to dismount. “ That is a disappointment ; but if you 
can’t, there’s an end of it.” 

” Don’t you be afraid,” said Brutus, ” he'll sell me readily 
enough : make him an offer, quick ! ” 

“I’ll give you tliirty guineas for him, come ! ” I said, 
knowing well enough that he would not take twice the money. 

“ I thought a gentleman like you would have had more 
insight into the value of a ’orse,” he said : “ why, his action 
alone is worth that, sir.” 
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“ You couldn’t let me have the action yilhmil the horse, 
I suppose ? ” I said, and I must have intended some joke. 

It IS unnecessary to piolong a painful scene. Brutus ran 
me up steadily from sum to sum, until his ovner said at last : 
“ Well, we von’t ’aggie, su, call it a bundled ’’ 

I had to call it a hundred, and what is more, it urns a hundred, 
I took him without a waiianty, without even a veterinary 
opinion. I could have been induced to take my purchase 
away then and there, as if I had been buying a canary, so 
unaccustomed was I to transactions of this kind, and I am 
afmid the job-mastei considered me little better than a fool. 

So I found myself the involuntary possessor of a 
Houyhnhnm, or something even worse, and I walked back 
to my rooms m Park Street in a state of stupor. Wlial wms 
I to do with him ? To ride an animal so briiially plainspokcn 
w'ould be a continual penance , and yet, I should have to 
keep him, for I knew he w^as cunning enough to outwut any 
attempt to dispose of him. And to this, Love and Ambition 
had led me ' I could not, aftei all I had said, approach Diana 
with any confidence as a mere pedestrian : the fact that I was 
in possession of a healthy horse which I never rode, would 
be sure to leak out in time, and how w'as I to account for it ? 
I could see no way, and I groaned under an embarrassment 
which I dared not confide to the friendliest ear I hated the 
monster that had saddled himself upon me, and looked m \ am 
for any mode of escape. 

I had to provide Brutus with stabling in another part of 
the towm, for he proved exceedingly difficult to please : he found 
fault wutli everything, and I only wonder he did not demand 
that his stable should be fitted up wfith blue china and mezzo- 
tints. In his new quarters I left him for some days to his owm 
devices : a course wLich I was glad to find, on visiting him 
again, had considerably reduced his arrogance. He wanted 
to go in the Row and see the other horses, and it did not at 
all meet his views to be exercised there by a stableman at 
unfashionable hours So he proposed a compiomise. If I 
would only consent to mount him, he engaged to treat me with 
forbearance, and pointed out that he could give me, as he 
expressed it, various “ tips ” which would improve my seat. 
I was not blind to the advantages of such an arrangement. 
It is not everyone who secures a riding-master in the person 
of his own horse , the horse is essentially a generous animal, 
and I felt that I might trust to Brutus’s honour. And to do 
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him justice, he observed the compact with strict good faith 
Some of his “ tips,” it is true, very nearly tipped me oft, but 
their result was to bring us closer together ; our relations were 
less strained ; it seemed to me that I gamed more mastery 
over him every day, and was less stiff afterwards. 

But I was not allowed to enjoy this illusion long One 
day when I innocently asked him if he found my hands im- 
proving, he turned upon me his off sardonic eye. “ You’ll 
nevei improve, old sack-of-beans” (for he had come to address 
me with a freedom I burned to resent) , “ hands ! why, 
you’re sawing my mouth off all the time. And your feet 
‘ home,’ and tickling me under my shoulders at every stride — 
why, I’m half ashamed to be seen about with you ” 

^ I was deeply hurt. “ I will spare you for the future,” I 
said coldly ; “ this is my last appearance.” 

“ Nonsense,” he said, “ you needn’t show temper over it. 

' Surely, if I can put up with it, you can I But we will make a 
new compact.” (I never knew such a beast as he was for 
bargains 1) “You only woiry me by interfering with the 
reins. Let ’em out, and leave everything to me Just mention 
from time to time where you want to go, and I’ll attend to it, — 
if I’ve nothmg better to do ” 

I felt that such an understanding was destmctive of all 
dignity, subverting, as it did, the natural relations between 
horse and, rider ; but I had hardly any self-respect left, and 
I consented, since I saw no way of refusing. And on the 
whole, I cannot say, even now, that I had any grave reason for 
findmg fault with the use Brutus made of my concessions ; he 
showed more tact than I could have expected in disguising 
the merely nominal nature of my authority. 

I had only one serious complaint against him, which was 
that he had a habit of breaking suddenly away, with a merely 
formal apology, to exchange equine civilities with some cob 
or mare, to whose owner I was a perfect stranger, thus driving 
RIO to invent the most desperate excuses to cover my seeming 
uitrusion ; but I managed to account for it in various ways, 
and even made a few acquaintances in this irregular and in- 
voluntary manner. I could have wished he had been a less 
^sceptible animal, for, though his flirtations were merely 
Blatonic, it is rather humiliating to have to play “ gooseber^ 
to one’s own horse — a part which I was constantly being caUea 
tipon to perform ! . 4 

As it happened, Diana was away in Paris that Easter, an 
TUB ^ 
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we had not met smce my appearance in the Row ; but I knew 
she would be m town agajn shortly, and with consummate 
diplomacy I began to excite Brutus’s curiosity by sundry 
careless, half-slightmg allusions to Miss ChetAvynd’s little 
mare, Wild Rose. “ She’s too frisky for my taste,” I said, 
“ but she’s been a good deal admiied, though I dare say you 
wouldn’t be paiticularly struck by her.” 

So that, on the first afternoon of Diana’s return to the Row, 
I found it easy, under cover of givmg Brutus an opportunity 
of forming an opinion, to prevail on him to carry me to her 
side Diana, who was with a certain Lady Vemey, her 
chaperon, welcomed me with a charming smile. 

“ I had no idea you could ride so well,” she said, “ you 
manage that beautiful horse of yours so very easily — ^with such 
light hands, too.” 

This was not irony, for I could now give my whole mind 
to my seat ; and, as I never interfered at all with the steering 
apparatus, my hands must have seemed the perfection of 
lightness. 

“ He wants delicate handling,” I answered carelessly, " but 
he goes very well with me.” 

“ I wish you would let me try his paces some morning, 
Pulvertoft,” struck m a Colonel Cockshott, who was riding 
with them, and whom I knew slightly : “ I’ve a notion he 
would go better on the curb.” 

“ I shall be very happy,” I began, when, just in time, I 
noticed a warnmg depression in Brutus’s ears. The Colonel 
rode about sixteen stone, and with spurs ! “ I mean,” I added 
hastily, “ I should have been — only, to tell you the truth, I 
couldn’t conscientiously trust anyone on him but myself.” 

“ My dear feUow ! ” said the Colonel, who I could see 
was offended, “ I’ve not met many horses in my time that 
I couldn’t get upon terms with.” 

“ I thinh Mr. Pulvertoft is quite right,” said Diana. “ When 
a horse gets accustomed to one he does so resent a strange 
hand ; it spoils his temper for days. I never will lend Wild 
Rose to anybody for that very reason 1 ” 

The Colonel fell back in the rear m a decided sulk. “ Poor 
dear Colonel Cockshott ! ” said Diana, “ he is so proud of his 
riding, but I think he dragoons a horse. I don’t call that 
liding, do you ? ” 

“ Well— hardly,” I agreed, with easy disparagement. I 
never beheve m ruling a horse by fear.” 
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“ I suppose you are very, fond of yours ? she said. 

“ Fond is not the word I ” I exclaimed — and it certainly 
w'as not. 

“ I am not sure that what I said about lending Wild Rose 
would apply to you/* she said. “ I think you would be gentle 
with her.” 

I was certain that I should treat her with all consideration ; 
but as I doubted whether she would wholly reciprocate it, I 
said with much presence of mind, that I should regard riding 
her as akm to profanation. 

As Brutus and I were going home, he observed that it was 
a good thing I had not agreed to lend him to the Colonel. 

“ Yes,” I said, determined to improve the occasion, “ you 
might not have found him as considerate as — well, as some 
people ! ” 

“ I meant it was a good thing for you ! ” he hinted darkly, 
and I did not care to ask for an explanation. “ What did you 
mean,” he resumed, “ by saying that I should not admire 
Wild Rose ? Why, she is charming — charming ! ” 

“ In that case,” I said, “ I don’t mind riding with her 
mistress occasionally — to oblige you ” 

“ You don’t mmd ! ” he said , “ you will have to, my boy, — 
and every afternoon ! ” 

I suppressed a chuckle : after all, man is the nobler animal. 
I could manage a horse — in my own way. My little ruse had 
succeeded : I should have no more forced introductions to 
mystified strangers. 

And now for some weeks my life passed m a happy dream 
I only lived for those hours m the Row, where Bratus turned 
as naturally to Wild Rose as the sunflower to the sun, and 
Diana and I grew more intimate every day. Happiness and 
security made me almost witty. I was merciless in my raillery 
of the eccentric exhibitions of horsemanship which were to 
be met with, and Diana was provoked by my comments to 
the sweetest silvery laughter. As for Colonel Cockshott, whom 
I had once suspected of a desire to be my rival, he had long' 
become a “ negligible quantity ” ; and if I delayed in asking 
Diana to trust me with her sweet self, it was only because I 
found an epicurean pleasure in prolonging a suspense that 
was so little uncertain. 

And then, without warning, my riding was interrupted for 
a while Brutus was discovered, much to his annoyance, to 
have a saddle-raw, and was even so unjust as to lay the blame 
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on me, though, for my own part, I thought it a mark of apt, 
though tardy, retribution I was not disposed to tempt Fortune 
upon any other mount, but I could not keep away from the 
Row, nevertheless, and appeared there on foot. I saw Diana 
riding with the Colonel, who seemed to think his opportunity 
had come at last , but whenever she passed the railings on 
which I leaned, she would raise her eyebrows and draw her 
mouth down into a little curve of resigned boredom, which 
completely reassured me Still, I was very glad when Brutus 
was well again, and we were cantering down the Row once 
more, both m the highest spirits 

“ I never heard the horses here whinny so much as they do 
this season,” I said, by way of making conversation. Can 
you account for it at all ? ” For he sometimes gave me pieces 
of mformation which enabled me to impress Diana afterwards 
by my intimate knowledge of horses. 

“ Whinnying ? ” he said “ They’re laughings that’s what 
they’re doing — and no wonder ! ” 

“ Oh I ” said I, “ and what’s the joke ? ” 

“ Why, you are ! ” he replied “ You don’t suppose you 
take them in, do you ? They know all about you, bless your 
heart * ” 

“ Oh, do they ? ” I said blankly. This brute took a positive 
pleasure, I believe, in reducing my self-esteem. 

“ I dare say it has got about through Wild Rose,” he con- 
tinued ” She was immensely tickled when I told her. I’m 
afraid she must have been feeling rather dull all these days, 
by the by ” 

I felt an unworthy impulse to take his conceit down as he 
had lowered mine 

“ Not so very, I think,” I said ” She seemed to me to 
find that brown hunter of Colonel Coclcshott’s a very agreeable 
substitute.” 

Late as it is for reparation, I must acknowledge with 
shame that in uttering this insinuation, I did that poor little 
mare (for whom I entertained the highest respect) a shameful 
injustice ; and I should hke to state here, in the most solemn 
and emphatic manner, my sincere belief that, from first to last, 
she conducted herself in a manner that should iiave shielded 
her from all calumny 

It was only a mean desire to retaliate, a petty and ignoble 
spite, that prompted me thus to poison Brutus’s confidence, 
and I regretted the words as soon as I had uttered them. 
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“ That beast * ” he said, starting as if I had touched him 
with a whip — a thing I never used — why, he hasn’t two ideas 
in his great fiddle-head The only sort of officer he ought to 
carry is a Salvationist 1 ” 

“ I grant he has not your personal advantages and charm of 
manner,” I said. No doubt I was wrong to say anything 
about it ” 

“ No,” he said, “ you — ^you have done me a service,” and 
he relapsed into a sombre silence. 

I was riding with Diana as usual, and was about to express 
my delight at being able to resume our companionship, when 
her mare drew slightly ahead and lashed out suddenly, catching 
me on the left leg, and causing intense agony for the moment. 

Diana showed the sweetest concern, imploring me to go 
home in a cab at once, while her groom took charge of Brutus. 
I declined the cab ; but, as my leg was really painful, and 
Brutus was showing an impatience I dared not disregard, I 
had to leave her side 

On our way home, Brutus said moodily, “ It is all over 
between us — ^you saw that ? ” 

“ I felt it ! ” I replied. “ She nearly broke my leg.” 

“ It was intended for me,” he said. “ It was her way of 
signifying that we had better be strangers for the future. I 
taxed her with her faithlessness ; she denied it, of course — 
every mare does ; we had an explanation, and everything is 
at an end 1 ” 

I did not ride him again for some days, and when I did, 
I found him steeped in Byromc gloom. He even wanted at 
first to keep entirely on the Bayswater side of the Park, though 
I succeeded in argumg him out of such weakness “ Be a 
horse ! ” I said. “ Show her you don’t care. You only flatter 
her by betraying your feelings.” 

This was a subtlety that had evidently not occurred to 
him, but he was intelligent enough to feel the force of what I 
said “ You are right,” he admitted ; “ you are not quite a 
fool in some respects She shall see how httle I care ' ” 

Naturally, after this, I expected to accompany Diana as 
usual, and it was a bitter disappointment to me to find that 
Brutus would not hear of doing so He had an old acquaintance 
m the Park, a dapple-grey, who, probably from some early 
disappointment, was a confirmed cynic, and whose society he 
thought would be congenial just then. The grey was ridden 
regularly by a certain Miss Gittens, whose appearance as she 
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titupped laboriously up and down had often furnished Diana 
and myself with amusement. 

And now, in spite of all my efforts, Brutus made straight 
to the grey. I was not in such difficulties as might have been 
expected, for I happened to loiow Miss Gittens slightly, as a 
lady no longer in the bloom of youth, who still retained a wiry 
form of girlishness. Thou^ rather disliking her than not, 
I found it necessary just then to throw some slight effusion 
into my greetings. She, not unnaturally, perhaps, was flattered 
by my preference, and begged me to give her a little instruction 
in riding, which — Heaven forgive me for it 1 — I took upon 
myself to do. 

Even now I scarcely see how I could have acted otherwise : 
I could not leave her side until Brutus had exhausted the 
pleasures of cynicism with his grey friend, and the time had 
to be filled up somehow. But, oh, the torture of seeing Diana 
at a distance, and knowing that only a miserable misunder- 
standing between our respective steeds kept us apart, feehng 
constramed even to avoid looldng in her direction, lest she 
should summon me to her side I 

One day, as I was riding ■with Miss Gittens, she glanced 
coyly at me' over her sharp nght shoulder, and said, “ Do you 
know, only such a little while ago, I never even dreamed that 
we should ever become as intimate as we are now ; it seems 
almost incredible, does it not ? 

“ You must not say so,” I replied. “ Suiely there is 
nothing singular in my helping you a httle with your riding ? ” 
Though it struck me that it would have been very singular 
if I had. 

“ Perhaps not singular,” she murmured, looking modestly 
down her nose , “ but will you think me very unmaidenly if 
I confess that, to me, those lessons have developed a dawning 
danger ? ” 

“ You are perfectly safe on the grey,” I said. 

“ I — I was not thmkmg of the grey,” she returned. “ Dear 
Mr. Pulvertoft, I must speak frankly — ^a girl has so many 
things to consider, and I am afraid you have made me forget 
how -wrongly and thoughtlessly I have been behaving of late. 
I cannot help suspecting that you must have some motive in 
seeking my society in so— so marked a manner ” 

Miss Gittens,” said I, “ I can disguise nothing : I have,” 

^ “ And you have not been merely amusing yourself all this 
time ? 
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“ Before Heaven,” I cried with fervour, “ I have not ^ ” 

‘‘ You are not one of those false men who give their bridle- 
reins a shake, and ride oft with ‘ Adieu for evermore ! ’ — ^tell 
me you are not ? ” 

I might shake my bridle-reins till I was tired and nothing 
would come of it unless Brutus was in the humour to depart ; 
so that I was able to assure her with truth that I was not at 
all that kind of person 

“ Then why not let your heart speak ? ” 

“ There is such a thing,” I said gloomily, ** as a heart that 
is gagged ” 

“ Can no word, no hint of mine loosen the gag ? ” she 
wished to know. “ What, you are silent still ? Then, Mr. 
Pulvertoft, though I may seem harsh and cruel in saying it, 
our pleasant mtercourse must end — ^we must ride together no 
more * ” 

No more ? What would Brutus say to that ? I was 
horrified. “ Miss Gittens,” I said in great agitation, ** I entreat 
you to unsay those words. I — 1 am afraid I could not undei- 
take to accept such a dismissal. Surely, after that, you will 
not insist • ” 

She sighed. “ I am a weak, foolish girl,” she said , ** you 
are only too able to overcome my judgment Then, Mr. 
Pulvertoft, look happy again — I relent. You may stay if you 
will I ” 

You must believe that I felt thoroughly ashamed of myself, 
for I could not be blind to the encouragement which, though 
I sought to confine my words to strict truth, I was innocently 
affbrdmg But, with a horse like mine, what was a man to 
do ? What would you have done yourself ? As soon as was 
prudent, I hinted to Brutus that his confidences had lasted 
long enough , and as he trotted away with me, he remarked, 
“ I thought you were never going.” Was he weary of the 
grey already ? My heart leaped. ” Brutus,” I said thickly, 
“ are you strong enough to bear a great joy ? ” 

“ Speak out,” he said, “ and do try to keep those heels out 
of my ribs ” 

“ I cannot see you suffer,” I told him, with a sense of my 
own hypocrisy all the time. “ I must tell you — circumstances 
have come to my knowledge which lead me to belieVe that we 
have both judged Wild Rose too hastily. I am sure that her 
heart is yours still. She is only longing to tell you that she 
has never really swerved from her allegiance ” 
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“ It is too late now,” he said, and the back of his head 
looked inflexibly obstinate , “ we have kept apart too long.” 

“ No,” I said, “ listen. I take more interest in you than 
you are, perhaps, aware of, and I have thought of a little plan 
for bringing you together again. What if I find an opportunity 
to see the lady she belongs to — we have not met lately, as you 
know, and I do not pretend that I desire a renewal of our 
intimacy ” 

“ You hke the one on the grey best ; I saw that long ago,” 
he said ; and I left him in his error. 

“ In any case, for your sake, I will sacrifice myself,” I said 
magnanimously. “ I will begin to-morrow. Come, you will 
not let your hves be wrecked by a foolish lovers’ quarrel } ” 

He made a little half-hearted opposition, but finally, as I 
knew he would, consented. I had gamed my point : I was 
free from Miss Gittens at last ! 

That evening I met Diana in the hall of a house in Eaton 
Square. She was going downstairs as I was making my way 
to the ball-room, and greeted me with a rather cool little nod. 

“ You have quite deserted me lately,” she said, smiling, 
but I could read the reproach m her eyes, “ you never ride 
with us now ” 

My throat was swelling with passionate eloquence — and 
I could not get any of it out. 

“ No, I never do,” was all my stupid tongue could find to 
say^^ 

“ You have discovered a more congenial companion,” said 
cruel Diana 

“ Miss CheUvynd,” I said eagerly, “ you don’t know how 
I have been wishing * Will you let me ride with you to- 

morrow, as — as you used to do ? ” 

" You are quite sure you won’t be afraid of my naughty 
Wild Rose ? ” she said “ I have given her such a scolding, 
that I think she is thoroughly ashamed of herself ” 

“ You thought it was that that kept me 1 ” I cried. “ Oh. 
if I could tell you • ” 

She smiled . she was my dear, friendly Diana again. 

“You shall tell me all about it to-morrow,” she said. 
“You will not have another opportunity, because we are 
going to Aix on Friday And now, good-night I am stopping 
the way, and the linkman is getting quite excited over it ” 

She passed on, and tlie carriage rolled away with her, and 
I was too happy to mind very much— had she not forgiven 
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me ? Should we not meet to-morrow ? I should have two 
whole hours to declare myself m, and this time I would dally 
with Fortune no longer. 

How excited I was the following day : how fearful, when 
the morning broke grey and lowering : how grateful, when the 
benignant sun shone out later, and promised a bnlliant after- 
noon : how careful I dressed, and what a price I paid for the 
flower for my buttonhole ! 

So we cantered on to the Row, as goodly a couple (if I 
may be pardoned this retrospective vamty) as any there ; and 
by and by, I saw, with the quick eye of a lover, Diana’s willowy 
form in the distance. She was not alone, but I knew that the 
Colonel would soon have to yield his place to me. 

As soon as she saw me, she urged her mare to a trot, and 
came towards me with the lovehest faint blush and dawning 
smile of welcome, when, all at once, Brutus came to a dead 
stop, which nearly threw me on his neck, and stood quivering 
in every limb. 

“ Do you see that ? ” he said hoarsely. “ And I was about 
to forgive her I ” 

I saw : my insinuation, baseless enough at the beginning, 
was now but too well justified. Colonel Cockshott was on his 
raw-boned brown hunter, and even my brief acquamtance with 
horses enabled me to see that Wild Rose no longer regarded 
him with her former indifference 

Diana and the Colonel had reigned up and seemed waiting 
for me — ^would Brutus never move ? “ Show your pride,” I 
said in an agonised whisper. “ Treat her with the contempt 
she deserves ! ” 

“ I will,” he said between his bit and clenched teeth. 

And then Miss Gittens came bumping by on the grey, 
and, before I could interfere, my Houyhnhnm was off like a 
shot in pursuit. I saw Diana’s sweet, surpnsed face : I heard 
the Colonel’s jarring laugh as I passed, and I — I could only 
bow m mortified appeal, and long for a gulf to leap into like 
Curtius ! 

I don’t know what I said to Miss Gittens. I believe I 
made myself recklessly amiable, and I remember she hngered 
over parting in a horrible emotional manner. I was too miser- 
able to mind : all the time I was seeing Diana’s astonished 
eyes, hearing Colonel Cockshott’s heartless laugh. Brutus 
made a kind of explanation on our way home : “You meant 
well,” he said, “ but you see you were wrong. Your proposed 
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sacrifice, for wliicli I am just as grateful to you as if it had been 
effected, was useless. All I could do m return was to take you 
where youi true inclination lay. I, too, can be unselfish.’* 

I was too dejected to curse his unselfishness. I did not 
even trouble myself to explain what it had probably cost me. 
I only felt drearily that I had had my last ride, I had had 
enough horsemanship for ever I 

That evening I went to the theatre, I wanted to deaden 
thought for the moment ; and during one of the intervals I 
saw Lady Vemey in the stalls, and went up to speak to her. 
“ Your mece is not with you ? ” I said ; “ I thought I should 
have had a chance of — of saying goodbye to her before she left 
for the continent.” 

I had a fingering hope that she might ask me to lunch, 
that I nught have one more opportunity of explaining. 

“ Oh,” said Lady Verney, “ but that is all changed ; we 
are not going — at least, not yet.” 

“ Not going I ” I cried, incredulous for very joy. 

“ No, It is all very sudden ; but — ^well, you are almost 
like an old fnend, and you are sure tp hear it sooner or later. 
I only knew myself this afternoon, when she came m from 
her nde Colonel Cockshott has proposed and she has accepted 

him. We’re so pleased about it Wasn’t dear Mrs. 

delightful in that last act ? I positively saw real tears on her 
face i ” . 

If I had waited much longer she would have seen a similar 
display of realism on mine. But I went back and sat the 
interval out, and listened critically to the classical selection of 
chamber-music from the orchestra, and saw the rest of the 
play, though I have no notion how it ended. 

All that night my heart was slowly consumed by a dull 
rage that grew with every sleepless hour ; but the object of 
my resentment was not Diana. She had only done what as a 
woman she was amply justified in doing ^ter the pointed 
slight I had apparently mflicted upon her. Her punishment 
was sufficient already, for, of course, I guessed that she had 
only accepted the Colonel imder the first intolerable sting of 
desertion No : I reserved all my wrath for Brutus, who had 
betrayed me at the moment of triumph. I planned revenge. 
Cost what It might I would ride him once more. In the eyes 
of the law I was his master. I would exercise my legal rights 
to the full. 

The afternoon came at last. I was in a white heat of anger. 
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though as I ascended to the saddle there were bystandeis who 
“ put a more uncharitable construction upon my complexion. 

Brutus cast an uneasy eye at my heels as we started : 

What are those things you’ve got on ? ” he inquired. 

“ Spurs,” I replied curtly. 

” You shouldn’t wear them till you have learnt to turn 
your toes in,” he said. “ And a whip, too • May I ask what 
that is for ? ” 

“ We will discuss that presently,” I said very coldly ; for 
I did not want to have a scene with my horse in the street 

When we came round by the statue of Achilles and on to 
the Ride, I shortened my reins, and got a better hold of the 
whip, while I found that, from some cause I cannot explain, 
the roof of my mouth grew uncomfortably dry. 

“ I shall be glad of a httle quiet talk with you, if you’ve 
no objection,” I began. 

“ I am quite at your disposal,” he said, champing his bit 
with a touch of irony. 

“ First, let me tell you,” I said, “ that I have lost my only 
love for ever.” 

“ Well,” he retorted flippantly, “ you won’t die of it. So 
have I. We must endeavour to console one another I ” 

I still maintained a deadly calm “ You seem unaware 
that you are the sole cause of my calamity,” I said. “ Had 
you only consented to face Wild Rose yesterday, I should have 
been a happy man by this time 1 ” 

“ How was I to loiow that, when you let me think all your 
affections were given to the elderly thing who is trotted out by 
my friend the grey ? ” 

“ We won’t argue, please,” I said hastily. “ It is enough 
that your infernal egotism and self-will have ruined my happi- 
ness I have allowed you to usurp the rule, to reverse our 
natural positions. I shall do so no more. I intend to teach 
you a lesson you will never forget.” 

For a horse, he certainly had a keen sense of humour. I 
thought the girths would have snapped. 

“ And when do you intend to begin ? ” he asked, as soon 
as he could speak. 

I looked in front of me : there were Diana and her accepted 
lover riding towards us ; and so natural is dissimulation, even 
to the sweetest and best women, that no one would have 
suspected from her radiant face that her gaiety covered an 
aching heart. 
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“ I intend to begin I said “ Mon<.tcr, demon, 

whatever you arc that liavc held me in thrall so long, I hpc 
broken my chains I I have been a coward long enough. Ton 
may kill me if you like. I lather hope you will ; but first I 
mean to pay you back some of the humiliation witli which you 
have loaded me I intend to thrash you as long as I remain 
m the saddle.” 

I have been told by eye-witnesses that the chastisement 
was of brief duration, but while it lasted, I flatter myself, it 
was severe, I laid into him with a stout vvhip, of whose effec- 
tiveness I had assured myself by experiments upon my own 
legs I dug my borrowed spurs into his flanks. I jerked his 
mouth. I dare say he was almost as much surprised as pained. 
But he was pained 1 

I was about to continue my practical rebuke, when my 
victim suddenly evaded my grasp ; and for one vivid second 
I seemed to be gazing upon a bird’s-c 5 ^e view of bis back ; 
and then there was a crash, and I lay, buzzing like a bee, in an 
iridescent fog, and each colour meant a different pain, and 
they faded at last into darlmess, and I remember no more. 

“ It was weeks,” concluded Mr. Puivcrtoft, ” before the 
darkness lifted and revealed me to myself as a strapped and 
bandaged invalid But — and this is perhaps the most curious 
part of my narrative — almost the first sounds that reached my 
ears were those of wedding bells ; and I Icnew, without re- 
quiring to be told, that they were ringing for Diana’s marriage 
with the Colonel. That showed there wasn’t much the matter 
with me, didn’t it ? Why, I can hear them everywhere now. 
I don’t think she ought to have had them rung at Sandown 
though . it was just a little ostentatious, so long after the 
ceremon)'' ; don’t you think so ? ” 

“ Yes — ^yes,” I said , “ but you never told me what became 
of the horse ” 

“ Ah ’ the horse — yes. I am lookmg for him. I’m not 
so angry with him as I was, and I don’t like to ask too many 
questions at the stables, for fear they may tell me one day 
that they had to shoot him while I was so ill You knew I 
was ill, I dare say ? ” he broke off : ” there were bulletins 
about me in the papers. Look here.” 

He handed me a cutting on which I read : 

“ The Recent Accident in Rotten Row — There is no 
change as yet m Mr Pulvertoft’s condition The unfortunate 
gentleman is still lying unconscious at his rooms in Park Street ; 
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and his medical attendants fear that, even if he recovers his 
physical strength, the brain will be permanently injured ” 

But that was all nonsense ! ” said Mr. Pulvertoft, with 
a httle nervous laugh, “ it wasn’t injured a bit, or how aiuld 
I remember everjrthing so clearly as I do, you Imov/ ? ” 

And this was an argument that was, of course, unanswer- 
able. 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


‘‘ A N* a’ ye’ve got to dae,” said Lizzie, laying the Fireside 
J\Companion m her lap and beginning another spell of 
knitting, “ IS jist to licht the wee stove, an’ the eggs hatches 
theirsel’s. Maist extraornar’, is’t no’, John ? ” 

“ Dod, ay,” returned John. “ ^^^t did ye say they ca’ed 
it, wumman ? Cremation o’ chickens ? Eh ? ” 

“ Incubation, John,” his wife replied, after a glance at 
the page “ It’s the het that gars ^ the chickens come oot.” 

“ Whit wey dae the tewkies * no’ come oot when ye bile 
the eggs. Paw ? ” inquired Macgregor, quitting the square 
blocks of wood with which he had been building “ wee hooses ” 
on the kitchen floor, and advancmg to his father’s loiee. 

“ Speir 3 at yer Maw, Macgreegor,” said John, laughing. 
“ Ye’re the lad fur questions ! ” 

“ Maw, whit wey ” 

“ I’m thmkm’ it’s aboot time ye wis in yer bed, dearie,” 
his mother observed 

“ But whit wey dae the tewkies no’ come oot ? ” 

“ Aweel, ye see, if they wis cornin’ oot then they wud shin 
be droondit,” she said hastily. Gi’e yer Paw a lass noo, 
an’ ” 

“ Ay, but whit wey ” 

“ Bihn’ watter wud be ower muckle ^ het fur the puir wee 
tewldes,” she added, seeing that the boy was persistent. 
“ Ye’ve got to gar the wee tewkies think the auld hen’s settin’ 
on them, dearie ” 

“ If I WIS to pit an egg on the hob, wud a wee tewky come 
oot, Maw ? ” 
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“ Na, na ! That ^v^ld shin roast it YeVe got to keep i^ 
nice an' cos 3 % but no' ower warm ; jist like yersel’ when ye're 
m yer bed. D’ye see ? ” 

” Ay, Maw. . . . But I'm no’ wearit yet.” 

” Let him bide ^ a wee, Lizzie,” said the indulgent John. 
*' Did ye ever heai tell,” he went on, with a twinkle m his eye, 
” o’ the hen that fun* an aix an* sat on it fur a fortmcht, trying 
fur to hatchet ^ ” 

” Hoots 1 ” murmured his wife, smiling to please him. 

** Did the hen no’ cut itsel*, Paw ? ” asked his son gravely. 

** Dod, I never thocht o* that, Macgreegor,” his father 
answered, grinning. 

” It wis a daft kin* o’ hen onywey,” said, the boy scornfully. 

” Aw, it jist done it fur a bawr,” * said John, by way of 
apology. 

” Noo, Macgreegor, yer time’s up,” his mother remarked, 
with a shake of her head. 

** I’m no wearit, Maw.” 

Are ye no’ ? An whit wey wis ye yawnin’ the noo, ma 
mannie ? ” 

” I wisna yawnin’.” 

” Whit wis ye daein’ then ? ” 

“ I — I wis jist openin’ ma mooth, Maw.” 

** Och, awa’ wi’ ye, laddie I Jist openin’ yer mooth, wis 
ye ? Deed, yer een’s ^ jist like twa beads wi’ sleep ! I seen ye 
rubbin’ them fur the last hauf-’oor. Ay, fine ye ken it’s Wee 
Wulhe Wmkie, ma dearie.” 

” Aw, Lizzie, the wean’s * fine,” put inHohn, as he cut 
himself a fresh fill of tobacco. “ Come here, Macgreegor, an’ 
get a wee cuddle afore ye gang to yer bed.” 

” Na,” said Lizzie firmly. ” He’ll gang to sleep on yer 
knee, an’ then I’ll ha’e a nice job gettm’ lum to his bed. Here, 
Macgreegor, till I tak’ aff yer collar. . . . Noo, see if ye can 
louse yer buits. . . . Mercy me I if that’s no’ anither hole in 
yer stockin’. Luk at his heel, John I Ye’re jist a jpair, the twa 
o’ ye ! Ye’re baith that sair on yer stoclan’s. If it’s no’ the 
heels It’s the taes, an’ if it’s no’ the taes it’s the soles, an’ if it’s 

no’ the soles it’s Aweei, I’ve darned them afore, an’ I 

daursay I’ll darn them again,” she concluded, with a philosophic 
smile, and stooped to assist Macgregor, who was struggling 
with a complicated knot in the lace of his second boot. 
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“ John,” said Lizzie two mornings later — it happened to 
be Sunday—' I canna get Macgreegor to rise. He’s sayin’ 
he’s no’ weel.” 

“ Eh 1 ” exclaimed her husband, laying down his razor. 
“ No’ w'eel ? I maun see ” 

" No’ the noo, Jolin. I think he’s slcepin’ again But — 
but wis ye gi’ein’ him ony sweeties when ye tuk him ootbye 
yesterday efternune ? ” 

“ Naw, Lizzie Ye seen a’ he got yersel’. Jist thon wee 
bit taiblet. Is he feelin’ seeck ? ” ^ 

” He said he vrisna seeck, but jist no’ weel. He’s no’ ill- 
hke, but I’m no’ easy in ma mind aboot him ” 

” I — I gi’ed him a penny yesterday,” said her husband 
after an awkward pause. 

“ Aw, John ! ” 

“ But he said he wudna spend it on sweeties — an’ I’m shair 
he didna ” 

” Maybe he bocht pastry. Whit fur did ye gi’e lum the 
penny ? ” 

” He askit fur it. Maybe he’s jist a wee thing wearit, 
Lizzie.” 

Mrs. Robinson shook her head, and opened a cupboard door. 

“ Are ye gaun to gi’e him ile ? ” asked John 

“ Ay, when he’s wauken. Oh, John, John, ye sud be mair 
discreet, an’ no’ gi’e Macgreegor a’ he aslcs fur But get yer 
shavm* dune, an’ come to yer brealcfast. Ye didna see wee 
Jeannie’s flannen petticoat, did ye ? Her rid yin, ye ken ? I 
canna lay ma haun’ on it, an’ I’m shair it was aside her ither 
claes when we gaed to ^vur beds ” 

“ Naw, I didna see it,” John replied dully, and sadly 
resumed his shaving. 

“ It’s maist aggravatin’,” murmured Lizzie. ” I doot I’m 
lossin’ ma mem’ry. . . . Did ma doo no’ get on her biaw new 
flannen petticoat ? ” she inquired of her daughter, who, how- 
ever, appeared quite happy m her old garment, sitting on a 
hassock and piping on a horn spoon which had a whistle in its 
handle. “ Wee Jeannie’s breid an’ mulk’s near ready noo,” 
she added, whereupon wee Jeannie piped with more zest tlian 
ever. 

After breakfast Lizzie interviewed her son, who was again 
awake. 

” Are ye feelin’ better noo, dearie ? 

“ Naw.” 
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“ Whit’s like the maitter ? ” 

“ I dmna ken. I dmna want to rise, Maw.” 

Lizzie refrained from leferrmg to the penny that had done 
the harm. “ I doot ye’re needin’ a taste o’ ile,” ^ she said. 
Macgregor kept a meek silence 

” I’ll gi’e ye a wee taste, an’ then ye’ll maybe try an’ tak’ 
yer breakfast ” 

“ I’ll try, Maw.” 

He took the dose like a hero, and afterwards made a meal 
the heartiness of which rather puzzled his mother. Then he 
said he was going to have another sleep. 

” John,” said Lizzie, ” I canna think whit’s wrang wi’ 
Macgreegor. He’s baith hungry an’ sleepy. I wisht I kent 
whit he bocht wi’ yer penny. I’m feart it wis some km’ o’ 
pooshonous ^ thing. I think I’ll gang ower to Mrs Thomson, 
an speir if Wullie’s a’ richt. Wullie an’ Macgieegor wis oot 
thegither last nicht.” 

” Ay,” said John. " Maybe he got somethin’ to eat frae 
Wulhe.” 

” Mabye, John ... If Macgregor’s wauken when I’m 
awa’, ye micht get him to tell ye whit he done wi’ the penny. 
D’ye see ? ” 

“ Ay. . . . I’m rale vexed aboot the penny, wumman.” 

“ Weel, dearie, ye maun try an’ be mair discreet Ye canna 
expec’ a wean to be fu’ o’ wisdom, as Solyman says.” 

Left to himself — ^Lizzie had taken wee Jeanme with her — 
John went over to the bed and gazed anxiously upon his son. 
Presently the boy opened his eyes 

“ Weel, ma wee man,” said John, with an effort to speak 
cheerfully, are ye far rism* noo ? ” 

” Naw.” 

” Are ye no’ ony better ? ” 

Macgregor languidly signified that he was not 
John cleared his throat “ Whit did ye dae wi’ the penny 
I gi’ed ye ? ” he asked gently. 

” I spent it.” 

" Ay. But whit did ye spend it on ? Tastry ? ” 

” Naw ” - ^ 

John felt somewhat relieved. " Aweel, tell me whit ye 
bocht.” 

I — I’ll tell ye anither time, Paw,” said Macgregor, after 
considerable hesitation. 

I Oil 


® Poisonous 
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“ Did ye git ony sweeties efter yer taiblet yesterday ? 

Naw . . . Can I get a wee tate ^ taiblet noo, Paw ? ” 
Deed, I doot ye canna. Ye’re no’ weel.” 

Ah, but I’m no’ tliat Idn’ o’ no’ weel, Paw ” 

John shook his head sadly, and there ensued a long silence. 
“ Paw,” said Macgregor at last, “ hoo lang dae wee tewkies 
tak’ to come oot their eggs ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” 

The youngster’s face was flushed as he repeated the question. 
“ I’m no’ jist shair, Macgreegor,” said John , “ but I 
think the paper yer Maw wis readm’ said it wis twa-three 
weeks ” 

“ Oh ^ ” cned Macgregor in such a tone of dismay that his 
father was startled 

“ Whit’s wrang, Macgreegor ? ” 

“ I think I’ll rise noo. Paw,” the boy remarked soberly. 

“ Are ye feelin’ better ” 

“ Ay, I’m better ” 

“ Whit’s vexin’ ye, ma wee man ^ ” cried John suddenly, 
and with great tenderness 

Macgregor gave a siriall snuff and a big swallow as his 
father’s arm went round him. “ I — I thocht the — the wee 
tewky unid come oot shin,” he murmured brokenly 
“ The wee tewky ? ” 

“i 
weeks 
drew 

bare a hen’s egg “ I gi’ed ma penny fur it, Paw The grocer 
tell’t me there wis nae tewky in it, but — ^but I thocht there wis, 

an’ I WIS wantin’ to — to keep it cosy, an’ — an’ ” 

“ Aw, wee Macgreegor ! ” exclaimed John, realizing it all, 
but not even smiling 

• • # • ^ 

When Lizzie returned and heard the tale she was S3rm- 
pathetic, but not sentimental 

“ I’ll jist bile the egg fur yer tea, dearie,” she said. 

I wud like It fried. Maw ” 

^ A small portion 


lJ. But I — I canna bide m ma b — b — bed twa-three 
” And then from under the clothes Macgregor cautiously 
i tiny red flannel garment, which he unrolled and laid 



G K. CHESTERTON (1874- ) essaytsi, 
poet, historian^ novelist^ jomnahst, ts one of 
the mitiest of our contemporary men of letters, 
Hts love of paradox^ ks faculty of presenting 
STarthng truths by the seemingly simple process 
of turning conventional ideas upside-doivn, find 
exp) ession not only in his esseys, hut m his shot t 
stoiies such as “ The Club of Queen Trades f 
from which the amusing tale below is taken. 

THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES 
OF MAJOR BROWN 

R abelais, or his wild illustrator, Gustave Dord, must 
have had something to do with the designmg of the 
thmgs called flats m England and America. There is some- 
thing entirely Gargantuan in the idea of economising space 
by piling houses on top of each other, front doors and all. 
Ajid in the chaos and complexity of those perpendicular 
streets anything might dwell or happen, and it is in one, of 
them, I believe, that the mquirer may find the offices of the 
Club of Queer Trades. It may be thought at the first glance 
that the name would attract and startle the passer-by, but 
nothing attracts or startles in these dim immense hives The 
passer-by is only looking for his own melancholy destination, 
the Montenegro Shipping Agency or the London office of the 
Rutland Sentinel, and passes through the twilight passages as 
one passes through the twilight corridors of a dream. If the 
Thugs set up a Strangers’ Assassination Company m one of 
the great buildings in Norfolk Street, and sent m a mild man 
in spectacles to answer inquiries, no inquiries would be made 
And the Club of Queer Trades reigns in a great edifice hidden 
lilce a fossil in a mighty clilf of fossils 

The nature of this society, such as we afterw’’ards dis- 
covered it to be, is soon and simply told. It is an eccentric 
and Bohemian Club, of which the absolute condition of 
membership lies m this, that the candidate must have invented 
the method by which he earns his living. It must be an 
entirety new trade The exact definition of this requirement 
is given in the two principal rules. First, it must not be a 
mere application or variation of an existing trade Thus, for 
instance, the Club would not admit an insurance agent simply 
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because instead of insuring men’s furnituie against being 
burnt in a fire, he insured, let us say, their tiousers against 
being torn by a mad dog The principle (as Sir Bradcock 
Bumaby-Bradcock, in the extraordinarily eloquent and soar- 
ing speech to the Club on the occasion of the question being 
raised in the Stormby Smith affair, said wittily and keenly) 
is the same. Secondly, the trade must be a genuine com- 
mercial source of income, the support of its inventor. Thus 
the Club would not receive a man simply because he chose 
to pass his days collecting broken sardine tins, unless he could 
drive a roaring trade in them. Professor Chick made that 
quite clear. And when one remembers what Professor Chick’s 
own new trade was, one doesn’t know whether to laugh or cr}^ 
The discovery of this strange society was a curiously 
refreshing thing ; to realise that there were ten new trades 
in the world was like looking at the first ship or the first 
plough. It made a man feel what he should feel, that he 
was still in the childhood of the world. That I should have 
come at last upon so singular a body was, I may say without 
vanity, not altogether singular, for I have a mama for belonging 
to as many societies as possible : I may be said to collect clubs, 
and I have accumulated a vast and fantastic variety of speci- 
mens ever since, in my audacious youth, I collected the 
Athenasum At some future day, perhaps, I may tell tales, 
of some of the other bodies to which I have belonged I will 
recount the doings of the Dead Man’s Shoes Society (that 
superficially immoral, but darkly justifiable communion) , I 
will explain the curious origin of the Cat and Christian, the 
name of which has been so shamefully misinterpreted , and 
the world shall know at least why the Institute of Typewriters 
coalesced with the Red Tulip League. Of the Ten Teacups, 
of course I dare not say a word. The first of my revelations, 
at gyrate, shall be concerned with the Club of Queer Trades, 
which, as I have said, was one of this class, one which I was 
almost bound to come across sooner or later, because of my 
singular hobby. The wild youth of the metropolis call me 
facetiously “ The King of Clubs.” They also call me “ The 
Cherub,” m allusion to the roseate and youthful appearance 
I have presented in my declining years I only hope the spirits 
in the better world have as good dinners as I have. 
But the finding of the Club of Queer Trades has one very 
rarious thing about it. The most curious thmg about it is 
that it was not discovered by me . it was discovered by my 
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friend Basil Grant, a star-gazer, a mystic, and a man v/ho 
scarcely stirred out of his attic 

Very few people knew anything about Basil , not because 
he was in the least unsociable, for if a man out of the stieet 
had walked into his rooms he would have kept him talking till 
morning. Few people knew him, because, like all poets, he 
could do without them ; he welcomed a human face" as he 
might welcome a sudden blend of colour in a sunset , but 
he no more felt the need of going out to parties than he felt 
the need of altering the sunset clouds. He lived in a queer 
and comfortable garret in the roofs of Lambeth. He was 
surrounded by a chaos of things that were in odd contrast 
to the slums around him : old fantastic books, swords, armour 
— the whole dust-hole of romanticism But his face, amid all 
these quixotic relics, appeared curiously keen and modern — 
a powerful, legal face. And no one but I knew who he was 
Long ago as it is, every one remembers the terrible and 

grotesque scene that occurred in , when one of the most 

acute and forcible of the English judges suddenly went mad 
on the bench. I had my own view of that occurrence , but 
about the facts themselves there is no question at all. For 
some months, indeed for some years, people had detected 
something curious in the judge’s conduct He seemed to 
have lost interest in the law, m which he had been beyond 
expression brilliant and terrible as a K C , and to be occupied 
in giving personal and moral advice to the people concerned 
He talked more hke a priest or a doctor, and a very outspoken 
one at that. The first thrill was probably given when he said 
to a man who had attempted a crime of passion : “I sentence 
you to three years’ imprisonment, under tlie firm, and solemn, 
and God-given conviction, that what you require is three 
months at the seaside ” He accused criminals from the 
bench, not so much of their obvious legal crimes, but of things 
that had never been heard of in a court of justice, monstrous 
egoism, lack of humour, and morbidity deliberately encouraged 
Things came to a head in that celebrated diamond case m 
which the Prime Minister himself, that brilliant patrician, 
had to come forward, gracefully and reluctantly, to give evi- 
dence against his valet After the detailed life of the house- 
hold had been thoroughly exhibited, the judge requested the 
Premier again to step forward, which he did with quiet dignity. 
The judge then said, in a sudden, grating voice “ Get a new 
soul. That thing’s not fit for a dog Get a new soul ” All 
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this, of course, in the eyes of the sagacious, was premoni- 
tory of that melancholy and farcical day when his wts actually 
deserted him in open court. It was a libel case between t^vo 
very eminent and powerful financiers, against both of whom 
charges of consideiable defalcation were brought. The 
case was long and complex , the advocates were long and 
eloquent , but at last, after weeks of work and rhetoric, the 
time came for the great judge to give a summing-up ; and one 
of his celebrated masterpieces of lucidity and pulverising logic 
was eagerly looked for. He had spoken very little during 
the prolonged affair, and he looked sad and lowering at the end 
of It. He was silent for a few moments, and then burst into 
a stentorian song His remarks (as reported) were as 
follows : — 

“ O Rowty-owty tiddly-owty 
Tiddly-owty tiddly-ozvty 
Highly tghty tiddly-iglity 
Tiddly-tghly ozv.^* 

He then retired from public life and took the garret in 
Lambeth. 

I was sitting there one evening, about six o’clock, over a 
glass of tliat gorgeous Burgundy which he kept behind a pile of 
black-letter folios , he was striding about the room, fingering, 
after a habit of his, one of the great swords m his collection , 
the led glare of the strong fire struck his square features and 
his fierce grey hair , his blue eyes were even unusually full of 
dreams, and he had opened his mouth to speak dreamily, 
when the door was flung open, and a pale, fiery man, with red 
hair and a huge furred overcoat, swung himself panting into 
the room. 

“ Sorry to bother you, Basil,” he gasped. “ I took a 
liberty — made an appointment here with a man — a client — 
five minutes — I beg your pardon, su,” and he gave me a 
bow of apology 

Basil smiled at me. “ You didn’t know,” he said, '' that 
I had a practical brother Tins is Rupeit Grant, Esquire, 
who can and does all there is to be done Just as I was a 
failure at one thing, he is a success at everything I remember 
him as a journalist, a house-agent, a naturahst, an inventor, 
a publishei , a schoolmaster, a — ^what are you now'’, Rupert ^ ’ ’ 
I am and have been for some time,” said Rupert, with 
some dignity, ‘ a private detective, and there’s my chent ” 
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^ A loud rap at the door had cut him short, and, on per- 
_ mission being given, the door was thrown sharply open and a 
stout, dapper man walked swiftly into the room, set his silk 
hat with a clap on the table, and said, Good-evening, gentle- 
inew,” with a stress on the last syllable that somehow marked 
him out as a martmet, military, literary and social. He had 
a large head streaked with black and grey, and an abrupt 
black moustache, which gave him a look of fierceness which 
was contradicted by his sad sea-blue eyes. 

Basil immediately said to me, “ Let us come into the next 
room, Gully,” and was moving towards the door, but the 
stranger said : — 

“ Not at all. Friends remam. Assistance possibly ” 

The moment I heard him speak I remembered who he 
was, a certain Major Brown I had met years before in Basil’s 
society. I had forgotten altogether the black dandified figure 
and the large solemn head, but I remembered the pecuhar 
speech, which consisted of only saymg about a quarter of 
each sentence, and that sharply, like the crack of a gun. I 
do not know, it may have come from giving orders to troops. 

Major Brown was a V C., and an able and distinguished 
soldier, but he was anything but a warlike person Like 
many among the iron men who recovered British India, he 
was a man with the natural belief and tastes of an old maid. 
In his dress he was dapper and yet demure ; in his habits he 
was precise to the point of the exact adjustment of a tea-cup. 
One enthusiasm he had, which was of the nature of a religion 
— ^the cultivation of pansies. And when he talked about his 
collection, his blue eyes glittered like a child’s at a new toy, 
the eyes that had remained untroubled when the troops were 
roaring victory round Roberts at Candahar. 

“ Well, Major,” said Rupert Grant, with a lordly hearti- 
ness, flinging himself mto a chair, “ what is the matter with 
you ? ” 

Yellow pansies. Coal cellar. P. G Northover,” said 
the Major, with righteous mdignation 

We glanced at each other with inquisitiveness. Basil, who 
had his eyes shut in his abstracted way, said simply : — 

I beg your pardon.” 

“ Fact IS. Street, you know, man, pansies. On wall. 
Death to me. Something Preposterous.” 

We shook our heads gently. Bit by bit, and mainly by 
the seemingly sleepy assistance of Basil Giant, we pieced 
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together the Major’s fragmentary, hut excited narration. It 
would be infamous to submit the reader to what we endured ; 
therefore I will tell the story of Major Brown in my own 
words. But the reader must imagine the scene. The eyes 
of Basil closed as in a trance, after his habit, and the eyes of 
Rupert and myself getting rounder and rounder as we listened 
to one of the most astounding stories m the world, from the 
lips of the little man in black, sitting bolt upright in his chair 
and talking like a telegram 

Major Brown was, I have said, a successful soldier, but 
by no means an enthusiastic one. So far from regretting his 
retirement on half-pay, it was with delight that he took a 
small neat villa, very like a doll’s house, and devoted the rest 
of his life to pansies and weak tea. The thought that battles 
were over when he had once hung up his sword in the little 
front hall (along with two patent stew-pots and a bad water- 
colour), and betaken himself instead to wieldmg the rake in 
his httle sunlit garden, was to him like havmg come into a 
harbour in heaven. He was Dutch-like and precise m his 
taste in gardening, and had, perhaps, some tendency to drill 
his flowers like soldiers. He was one of those men who are 
capable of putting four umbrellas in the stand rather than 
three, so that two may lean one way and two another ; he 
saw life like a pattern in a freehand drawmg-book. And 
assuredly he would not have believed, or even understood, 
any one who had told him that within a few yards of his brick 
paradise he was destined to be caught in a whirlpool of in- 
credible adventures, such as he had never seen or dreamed 
of m the horrible jungle, or the heat of battle. 

One ^ certain bright and wmdy afternoon, the Major, 
attired in his usual faultless manner, had set out for his 
usual consititutional. In crossing from one great residential 
thoioughfare to another, he happened to pass along one of 
those aimless looking lanes which lie along the back-garden 
walls of a row of mansions, and which in their empty and 
discoloured appearance give one an odd sensation as of being 
behind the scenes of a theatie. But mean and sulky as the 
scene might be in the eyes of most of us, it was not altogether 
so in the Major s, for along the coarse gravel footway was 
coming a thing which was to him what the passing of a relig- 
ious procession is to a devout person. A large, heavy man, 
with fish blue eyes and a ring of irradiating red beard, was 
pushing before him a barrow, which was ablaze with incom- 
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parable flowers. There were splendid specimens of almost 
every order, but the Major’s own favourite pansies pre- 
dominated The Major stopped and fell into conversation, 
and then into bargaining. He treated the man after the manner 
of collectors and other mad men, that is to say, he care^lly 
and with a sort of anguish selected the best roots from the less 
excellent, praised some, disparaged others, made a subtle 
scale ranging from a thrilling worth and rarity to. a degraded 
insignificance, and then bought them all. The man was just 
push mg off his barrow when he stopped and came close to 
the Major. 

“ I’ll tell you what, sir,” he said. ” If you’re interested 
m them things, you just get on to that wall.” 

“ On the wall I ” cried the scandalised Major, whose 
conventional soul quailed within him at the thought of such 
fantastic trespass. 

” Finest show of yellow pansies m England in that there 
garden, sir,” hissed the tempter ” I’ll help you up, sir.” 

How it happened no one will ever know, but that positive 
enthusiasm of me Major’s life triumphed over all its negative 
traditions, and with an easy leap and swing that showed that 
he was in no need of physical assistance, he stood on the wall 
at the end of the strange garden The second after, the flap- 
ping of the frock-coat at his knees made him feel inexpressibly 
a fool. But the next instant all such trifling sentiments were 
swallowed up by the most appalling shock of surprise the old 
soldier had ever felt m all his bold and wandering existence 
His eyes fell upon the garden, and there across a large bed m 
the centre of the lawn was a vast pattern of pansies , they 
were splendid flowers, but for once it was not their horti- 
cultural aspects that Major Brown beheld, for the pansies 
were arranged in gigantic capital letters so as to form the 
sentence — 

“ DEATH TO MAJOR BROWN ” 

A kmdly looking old man, with white whiskers, was watering 
them. 

Brown looked sharply back at the road behind him , the 
man with the barrow had suddenly vanished. Then he looked 
again at the lawn with its incredible inscription Another 
man might have thought he had gone mad, but Brown did 
not When romantic ladies gushed over his V C. and his 
military exploits, he sometimes felt himself to be a painfully 
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prosaic person, but by the same token he knew he was incur- 
fcly sane. Another man, again, might have thought himself 
a victim of a passing pracUcal joke, but Brown could not 
easily beheve tins. He knew from his own quaint learning 
that the garden arrangement was an elaborate and expensive 
one ; he thought it extiavagantly improbable that any one 
would pour out money like water for a joke against him. 
Having no explanation whatever to offer, he admitted the fact 
to himself, like a clear-headed man, and waited as he would 
have done in the presence of a man with six legs. 

At this moment the stout old man with white whiskers 
looked up, and the watering-can fell from his hand, shooting 
a swirl of water down the gravel path. 

“ Who on earth are you ? ” he gasped, trembling violently 

“ I am Major Brown,” said that mdividual, who was 
always cool in the hour of action. 

The old man gaped helplessly hke some monstrous fish. 
At last he stammered wildly, “ Come down — come down 
here ’ ” 

“ At your service,” said the Major, and ahghted at a bound 
on the grass beside him, wthout disarranging his silk hat. 

The old man turned his broad back and set off at a sort 
of waddling run towards the house, followed with swift steps 
by tlie Major. His guide led him through the back passages 
of a gloomy, but gorgeously appointed house, until tliey reached 
the door of the front room. Then the old man turned with 
a face of apoplectic terror dimly showing in the twilight. 

“ For heaven’s sake,” he said, “ don’t mention jackals.” 

Then he threw open the door, releasing a burst of red 
lamplight, and ran downstairs with a clatter. 

The Major stepped into a rich, glowing room, full of red 
copper, and peacock and purple hangings, hat in hand He 
had the finest manners in the world, and though mystified, 
was not in the least embarrassed to see that the only occupant 
was a lady, sitting by the window, looking out. 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, bowing simply, “ I am Major Brown.” 

“ Sit down,” said the lady , but she did not turn her 
head. 

She was a graceful, green-clad figure, with fiery red hair and 
a flavour of Bedford Park. “ You have come, I suppose,” 
she said mournfully, “to tax me about the hateful title- 
deeds ” 

“ I have come, madam,” he said, “ to know what is the 
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matter. To know why my name is written across your 
garden. Not amicably either.” 

^ He spoke grimly, for the thing had hit him. It is 
impossible to describe the effect produced on the mind by 
that quiet and sunny garden scene, the frame for a stunning 
and brutal personality. The evening air was still, and the 
grass was golden in the place where the little flowers he studied 
cried to heaven for his blood. 

“ You know I must not turn round,” said the lady ; ** ever}’ 
afternoon till the stroke of six I must keep my face turned 
to the street.” 

Some queer and unusual inspiration made the prosaic 
soldier resolute to accept these outrageous riddles without 
surprise. 

It is almost six,” he said ; and even as he spoke the 
barbaric copper clock upon the wall clanged the first stroke 
of the hour. At the sixth the lady sprung up and turned 
on the Major one of the queerest and yet most attractive faces 
he had ever seen in his life ; open, and yet tantalising, the 
face of an elf. 

“ That makes the third year I have waited,” she cried. 
” This is an anniversary. The waiting almost makes one wish 
the frightful thing would happen once and for all.” 

And even as she spoke, a sudden rending cry broke the 
stillness. From low down on the pavement of the dim street 
(it was already twilight) a voice cned out with a raucous 
and merciless distinctness : — 

“ Major Brown, Major Brown, where does the jackal 
dwell ? ” 

Brown was decisive and silent in action. He strode to 
the front door and looked out. There was no sign of life 
in the blue gloaming of the street, where one or two lamps 
were beginning to light their lemon sparks. On returning, 
he found the lady m green trembhng. 

“ It IS the end,” she cried, with shaking lips ; “ it may 
be death for both of us. Whenever ” 

But even as she spoke her speech was cloven by another 
hoarse proclamation from the dark street, again horribly 
articulate 

“ Major Brown, Major Brown, how did the jackal die ^ ” 

Brown dashed out of the door and down me steps, but 
again he was frustrated , there was no figure in sight, and the 
street was far too long and empty for the shouter to have 
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run away. Even the rational Major was a little shaken as he 
returned at a certain time to the drawing-room. Scarcely 
had he done so than the terrific voice came : — 

“ Major Brown, Major Brown, where did ” 

Brown was in the street almost at a bound, and he was 
in time— in time to see something which at first glance froze 
the blood. The cries appeared to come from a decapitated 
head resting on the pavement. 

The next moment the pale Major understood. It was 
the head of a man thrust through the coal-hole in the street. 
The next moment, again, it had vanished, and Major Brown 
turned to the lady. “ Where’s your coal cellar ? ” he said, 
and stepped out into the passage. 

She looked at him with wild grey eyes. “ You will not 
go down,” she cried, “ alone, into the dark hole, with that 
beast ? ” 

” Is this the way ? ” replied Brown, and descended the 
kitchen stairs three at a time. He flung open the door of a 
black cavity and stepped in, feeling in his pocket for matches. 
As his right hand was thus occupied, a pair of great slimy hands 
came out of the darkness, hands clearly belonging to a man 
of gigantic stature, and seized him by the back of the head. 
They forced him down, down m the suffocating darkness, a 
brutal image of destiny. But the Major’s head, though upside 
down, was perfectly clear and intellectual. He gave quietly 
under the pressure until he had slid down almost to his hands 
and Imees. Then findmg the knees of the invisible monster 
within a foot of him, he simply put out one of his long, bony, 
and skilful hands, and gripping the leg by a muscle pulled 
it off the ground, and laid the huge living man, with a crash 
along the floor. He strove to rise, but Brown was on top 
like a cat. They rolled over and over. Big as the man was, 
he had evidently now no desire but to escape ; he made 
sprawls hither and thither to get past the Major to the door, 
but that tenacious person had him hard by the coat collar 
and hung with the other hand to a beam. At length there 
carne a strain in holding back this human bull, a strain under 
which Brown expected his hand to rend and part from the 
aim. But something else rent and parted ; and the Him fat 
figure of the giant vanished out of the cellar, leaving the tom 
coat in the Major’s hand , the only fruit of his adventure 
and the only clue to the mystery. For when he went up and 
out at the front door, the lady, the rich hangings, and the 




It was the head of a man thrust through the coal-hole in 

the street. 
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whole equipment of tlie house had disappeared. It had only 
bare boards and whitewashed walls. 

“ The lady was in the conspiracy, of course,” said Rupert, 
noddmg Major Brown turned brick red. “ I beg your 
pardon,” he said, “ I think not.” 

Rupert raised his eyebrows and looked at him foi a moment, 
but said nothmg. When next he spoke he asked . — 

“ Was there anything in the pockets of the coat ? ” 

“ There was sevenpence halfpenny in coppers and a three- 
penny-bit,” said the Major, carefully ; “ there was a cigarette- 
holder, a piece of string, and this letter,” and he laid it on 
the table. It ran as follows : — 

“ Dear Mr. Plover, — I am annoyed to hear that some 
delay has occurred in the arrangements re Major Brown. 
Please see that he is attacked as per arrangement to-morrow. 
The coal-cellar, of course. 

‘ Yours faithfully, 

“ P. G. Northover.” 

Rupert Grant was leaning forward listening with hawk- 
like eyes. He cut in : — 

“ Is it dated from anywhere ? ” 

“ No — oh, yes ! ” replied Brown, glancing upon the paper ; 

“ 14 Tanner’s Court, North ” 

Rupert sprang up and struck his hands together. 

“ Then why are we hanging here ? Let’s get along. 
Basil, lend me your revolver.” 

Basil was staring into the embers like a man m a trance ; 
and it was some time before he answered : — 

“ I don’t think you’ll need it ” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Rupert, getting into his fur coat. 

“ One never knows. But going down a dark court to see 
criminals ” 

“ Do you think they are crimmals ? ” asked his brother. 
Rupert laughed stoutly “ Giving orders to a subor- 
dinate to strangle a harmless stranger m a coal-cellar may 

strike you as a very blameless experiment, but ” 

“ Do you think they wanted to strangle the Major ? ” 
asked Basil, in the same distant and monotonous voice 

“ My dear fellow, you’ve been asleep. Look at the letter.” 

“ I am loolung at the letter,” said the mad judge calmly ; 
though, as a matter of fact, he was looking at the fire. ” I 
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don’t think it’s the sort of letter one criminal would write to 
another ” 

“ My dear boy, you are gloiious,” cried Rupert, turning 
round, with laughtei in his bright blue eyes. Your methods 
amaze me Why, there ts the letter. It is written, and it 
does give orders for a crime You might as well say that the 
Nelson Column was not at all the sort of thing that was likely 
to be set up m Trafalgar Square.” 

Basil Grant shook all over with a soit of silent laughter, 
but did not otherwise move 

“ That’s rather good,” he said ; ” but, of course, logic 
like that’s not what is really wanted It’s a question of 
spiritual atmosphere. It’s not a criminal letter.” 

“ It is. It’s a matter of fact,” cried the other in an agony 
of reasonableness 

“ Facts,” murmured Basil, like one mentioning some 
strange, far-off animals, “ how facts obscure the truth. I may 
be silly — in fact, I’m off m)’’ head — but I never could believe 
in that man — ^what’s his name, m those capital stones ? — 
Sherlock Holmes. Every detail points to something, cer- 
tainly ; but generally to the wrong thing. Facts point m all 
directions, it seems to me, like the thousands of twigs on a 
tree It’s only the life of the tree that has unity and goes up 
— only the green blood that springs, like a fountain, at the 
stais ” 

“ But what the deuce else can the letter be but criminal ? ” 

“ We have eternity to stretch our legs in,” replied the 
mystic “ It can be an infinity of things I haven’t seen any 
of them — I’ve only seen the letter. I look at that, and say 
It’s not criminal ” 

“ Then what’s the origin of it ? ” 

“ I haven’t the vaguest idea.” 

“ Then why don’t you accept the ordinary explanation ? ” 

Basil continued for a little to glare at the coals, and seemed 
collecting his thoughts in a humble and even painful way 
Then he said . — 

“ Suppose you went out into the moonlight. Suppose you 
passed through silent, silvery streets and squares until you 
came into an open and deserted space, set with a few monu- 
ments, and you beheld one dressed as a ballet girl dancing 
in the argent glimmer. And suppose you looked, and saw 
it was a man disguised. And suppose you looked again, and 
saw It was Lord Kitchener. What would you think ? ” 
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He paused a moment, and went on . — 

“ You could not adopt the ordinary explanation The 
ordinary explanation of putting on singular clothes is that 
you look nice in them ; you would not think that Lord 
Kitchenei dressed up like a ballet girl out of ordinary personal 
vanity. You would think it much more likely that he inherited a 
dancing madness from a great grandmother ; or had been 
hypnotised at a stance ; or threatened by a secret society 
with death if he refused the ordeal. With Baden-Powell, say, 
it might be a bet — but not with Kitchener. I should know 
all that, because in my public days I knew him quite well. So 
I know that letter quite well, and criminals quite well. It’s 
not a criminal’s letter. It’s all atmospheres.” And he closed 
his eyes and passed his hand over his forehead. 

Rupert and the Major were regarding him with a mixture 
of respect and pity. The former said : — 

“ Well, I’m going, anyhow, and shall continue to think 
— until your spiritual mystery turns up — ^that a man who 
sends a note recommending a crime, that is, actually a crime 
that is actually carried out, at least tentatively, is, all in prob- 
ability, a little casual in his moral tastes. Can I have that 
revolver ? ” 

Certainly,” said Basil, getting up. “ But I am coming 
With you.” And he flung an old cape or cloak round him, 
and took a sword-stick from the comer. 

“ You ! ” said Rupert, with some surprise, “ you scarcely 
ever leave your hole to look at anything on the face of the 
earth ” 

Basil fitted on a formidable old white hat. 

“ I scarcely ever,” he said, with an unconscious and 
colossal arrogance, “ hear of anything on the face of the 
earth that I do not understand at once, without going to 
see it ” 

And he led the way out into the purple night. 

We four svrang along the flaring Lambeth streets, across 
Westminster Bridge, and along the Embankment in the direc- 
tion of that part of Fleet Street which contamed Tanner’s 
Court. The erect, black figure of Major Brown, seen from 
behind, was a quamt contrast to the hound-like stoop and 
flapping mantle of young Rupert Grant, who adopted, with 
childlike dehght, all the dramatic poses of the detective of 
fiction. The finest among his many fine quahties was his 
boyish appetite for the colour and poetry of London. Basil, 
THE 3 
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who walked behind, with his face turned blindly to the stars, 
had the look of a somnambulist. 

Rupert paused at the corner of Tanner’s Court, with a 
quiver of delight at danger, and gripped Basil’s revolver in 
his greatcoat pocket. 

“ Shall we go in now ? ” he asked. 

“ Not get police ? ” asked Major Brown, glancing shaiply 
up and down the street. 

“ I am not sure,” answered Rupert, knitting his brows. 

Of course, it’s quite clear, tlie thing’s all crooked. But 
there are three of us, and ” 

“ I shouldn’t get the police,” said Basil m a queer voice. 
Rupert glanced at him and stared hard. 

“ Basil,” he cried, “ you’re trembling. What’s the matter 
— are you afraid ? ” 

Cold, perhaps,” said the Major, eyeing him There 
was no doubt that he was shaking. 

At last, after a few moments’ scrutiny, Rupert broke into 
a cujrse. 

” You’re laughing,” he cried I know that confounded, 
silent, shaky laugh of yours. What the deuce is the amuse- 
ment, Basil ? Here we are, all three of us, within a yard of 
a den of ruffians ” 

“ But I shouldn’t call the police,” said Basil. “ We four 
heroes are quite equal to a host,” and he continued to quake 
with his mysterious mirth. 

Rupert turned with impatience and strode swiftly down 
the court, the rest of us following. When he reached the 
door of No. 14 he turned abruptly, the revolver glittering in 
his hand. 

” Stand close,” he said in the voice of a commander. 
“ The scoundrel may be attempting an escape at this moment. 
We must fling open the door and rush m ” 

The four of us cowered instantly under the archway, 
rigid, except for the old judge and his convulsion of merri- 
ment. 

“ Now,” hissed Rupert Grant, turning his pale face and 
burning eyes suddenly over his shoulder, “ when I say 
‘ Four,^ follow me with a rush If I say ‘ Hold him,' pin 
the fellows down, whoever they are. If I say * Stop,’ stop. 
I shall say that if there are more than three. If ffiey attack 
us I shall empty my revolver on them Basil, have your 
sword-stick ready. Now — one, two, three, four I ” 
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With the sound of the word the door burst open, and we 
fell into the room like an invasion, only to stop dead 

The room, which was an ordinary and neatly-appointed 
office, appeared, at the first glance, to be empty. But on a 
second and more careful glance, we saw seated behind a very 
large desk with pigeon-holes and drawers of bewildermg 
multiplicity, a small man with a black waxed moustache, and 
the air of a very average clerk, writing hard. He looked up 
as we came to a standstill. 

“ Did you knock ? ” he asked pleasantly. I am sorry 
if I did not hear. What can I do for you ? ” 

There was a doubtful pause, and then, by general consent, 
the Major himself, the victim of the outrage, stepped forward. 

The letter was in his hand, and he looked unusually 
grim. 

“ Is your name P. G. Northover ? ” he asked. 

“ That is my name,” replied the other, smiling. 

” I think,” said Major Brown, with an increase in the 
dark glow of his face, ” that this letter was written by you.” 
And with a loud clap he struck open the letter on the desk 
with his clenched fist. The man called Northover looked at 
it with unaffected interest, and merely nodded. 

“ Well, sir,” said the Major, breathing hard, what about 
that ? ” 

“ What about it, precisely,” said the man with the 
moustache. 

” I am Major Brown,” said that gentleman sternly. 

Northover bowed. “ Pleased to meet you, sir. What 
have you to say to me ? ” 

“ Say ! ” cried the Major, loosing a sudden tempest ; 
“ why, I want this confounded thing settled. I want ” 

** Certainly, sir,” said Northover, jumping up with a slight 
elevation of the eyebrows. ” Will you take a chair for a 
moment.” And he pressed an electric bell just above him, 
which thrilled and tinkled in a room beyond. The Major 
put his hat on the back of the chair offered him, but stood 
chafing and beating the floor with his pohshed boot. 

The next moment an inner glass door was opened, and a 
fair, weedy, young man, in a frock-coat, entered from within. 

“ Mr Hopson,” said Northover, ” this is Major Brown. 
Will you please finish that thing for him I gave you this 
morning and bring it m ? ” 

“ Tes, sir,” said Mr. Hopson, and vanished like lightning. 
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The Major turned his head with an increased bewilder- 
ment. 

“ You ? ” he cried , “ certainly, Mr. Grant.” 

“ Can you tell me,” said the mystic, with sunken head 
and lowering brow, as he traced a pattern in the dust with 
his sword-stick, “ can you tell me what was the name of the 
man who lived in your house before you ? ” 

The unhappy Major was only faintly more disturbed by 
this last and futile irrelevancy, and he answered vaguely : 

“Yes, I think so ; a man named Gurney something — a 
name with a hyphen — Gurney-Brown ; that was it.” ^ 

“ And when did the house change hands ? ” said Basil, 
looking up sharply. His strange eyes were burning bril- 
liantly. 

“ I came in last month,” said the Major. 

And at the mere word the criminal Northover suddenly 
fell into his great office chair and shouted with a volleying 
laughter. 

“ Oh > it’s too perfect — ^it’s too exquisite,” he gasped, 
beating the arms with his fists. He was laughing deafeningly ; 
Basil Brant was laughing voicelessly : and the rest of us only 
felt that our heads were like weathercocks in a whirlwind. 

“ Confound it, Basil,” cried Rupert, stamping. “ If you 
don’t want me to go mad and blow your metaphysical brains 
out, tell me what all this means ? ” 

Northover rose. 

“ Permit me, sir, to explain,” he said. “ And, fiist of all, 
permit me to apologise to you, Major Brown, for a most 
abominable and unpardonable blunder, which has caused you 
menace and inconvenience, in which, if you will allow me to 
say so, you have behaved with astonishing courage and dignity 
Of course you need not trouble about the bill We will stand 
the loss.” And, tearing the paper across, he flung the halves 
jnto the waste-paper basket and bowed. 

Poor Brown’s face was still a picture of distraction “ But 
I don’t even begin to understand,” he cried. “ What bill ? 
what blunder ? what loss ? ” 

Mr P G Northover advanced in the centre of the room, 
thoughtfully, and with a great deal of unconscious dignity 
On closer consideration, there were apparent about him other 
things beside a screwed moustache, especially a lean, sallow 
face, hawk-hke, and not without a care-worn mtelligence. 
Then he looked up abruptly. 
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Do you know where you are, Major ? ” he said 
God knows I don’t,” said the warrior, with fervour. 

” You are standing,” replied Northover, “ in the office 
of the Adventure and Romance Agency, Limited.” 

“ And what’s that ? ” blankly inquired Brown 
The man of business leaned over the back of the chair, 
and fixed his dark eyes on the other’s face. 

“ Major,” said he, “ did you ever, as you walked along 
the empty street upon some idle afternoon, feel the utter 
hunger for something to happen — something, in the splendid 
words of Walt Whitman : * Something pernicious and dread ; 
something far removed from a puny and pious life ; something 
unproved ; something in a trance ; something loosed from 
its anchorage, and driving free.* Did j^ou ever feel that ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said the Major shortly. 

“ Then I must explain with more elaboration,” said Mr, 
Northover, with a sigh. The A4venture and Romance 
Agency has been started to meet a great modern desire. On 
every side, in conversation and in literature, we hear of the 
desire for a larger theatre of events — for something to waylay 
us and lead us splendidly astray. Now the man who feels 
this desire for a varied life pays a yearly or a quarterly sum 
to the Adventure and Romance Agency ; in return, the 
Adventure and Romance Agency undertakes to surround him 
with startling and weird events. As a man is leaving his front 
door, an excited sweep approaches him and assures him of a 
plot against his life ; he gets into a cab, and is driven to an 
opium den ; he receives a mysterious telegram or a dramatic 
visit, and is immediately in a vortex of incidents. A very 
picturesque and moving story is first written by one of the 
staff of distinguished novelists who are at present hard at 
work in the adjoining room Yours, Major Brown (designed 
by our Mr. Grigsby), I consider peculiarly forcible and pointed ; 
it is almost a pity you did not see the end of it. I need scarcely 
explain further the monstrous mistake. Your predecessor in 
your present house, Mr. Gurney-Brown, was a subscriber 
to our agency, and our foolish clerks, ignoring alike the dignity 
of the hyphen and the glory of military rank, positively 
imagined that Major Brown and Mr. Gurney-Brown were 
the same person Thus you were suddenly hurled into the 
middle of another man’s story.” 

“ How on earth does the thing work ? ” asked Rupert 
Grant, with bright and fascinated eyes. 
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“ We believe that we are doing a noble work/’ said Nortli- 
over warmly. “ It has continually struck us that there is no 
element in modern life that is more lamentable than the fact 
that the modern man has to seek all artistic existence m a 
sedentary state. If he wishes to float into fairyland, he reads 
a book ; if he wishes to dash into the thick of battle, he reads 
a book , if he wishes to soar into heaven, he reads a book , if 
he wishes to slide down the banisters, he reads a book We 
give him these visions, but we give him exercise at the same 
time, the necessity of leaping from wall to wall, of fighting 
strange gentlemen, of running down long streets from pur- 
suers — all healthy and pleasant exercises. We give him a 
glimpse of that great morning world of Robin Hood or the 
Knights Errant, when one great game was played under the 
splendid sky. We give him back his childhood, that godlike 
time when we can act stories, be our own heroes, and at the 
same instant dance and dream.” 

Basil gazed at him cuiiously. The most singular psycho- 
logical discovery had been reserved to the end, for as the 
little business man ceased spealang he had the blazing eyes 
of a fanatic. 

Major Brown received the explanation with complete 
simplicity and good humour. 

“ Of course , awfully dense sir,” he said. “ No doubt 

at all, the scheme excellent But I don’t think ” He 

paused a moment, and looked dreamily out of the window. 
“ I don’t think you will find me in it. Somehow, when 
one’s seen — seen the thing itself, you know — blood and 
men screaming, one feels about having a little house and 
a little hobby , in the Bible, you know, ‘ There remaineth 
a rest.’ ” 

Northover bowed. Then after a pause, he said : 

“ Gentlemen, may I offer you my card. If any of the 
rest of you desire, at any time, to communicate with me, 
despite Major Brown’s view of the matter ” 

“ I should be obliged for your card, sir,” said the Major, 
in his abrupt but courteous voice. “ Pay for chair.” 

The agent of Romance and Adventure handed his card, 
laughing. 

It ran, P. G. Northover, B.A., C.Q T , Adventure and 
Romance Agency, 14 Tanner’s Court, Fleet Street ” 

“ What on earth is ‘ C Q T. ’ ? ” asked Rupert Grant, 
looking over the Major’s shoulder. 
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Don’t you know ? ” returned Northover. “ Haven’t 
you ever heard of the Club of Queer Trades ? ” 

“ There seems to be a confounded lot of funny things we 
haven’t heard of,” said the little Major, reflectively. “ What’s 
this one ? ” 

“ The Club of Queer Trades is a society consisting ex- 
clusively of people who have invented some new and curious 
way of making money. I was one of the earliest members ” 

“ You deserve to be,” said Basil, talung up his great white 
hat, witli a smile, and speaking for the last time that evening 
When they had passed out the Adventure and Romance 
agent wore a queer smile, as he trod down the fire and locked 
his desk up. “ A fine chap, that Major ; when one hasn’t 
a touch of the poet one stands some chance of being a poem 
But to think of such a clockwork little creature of all people 
getting into the nets of one of Grigsby’s tales,” and he laughed 
out aloud in the silence 

Just as the laugh echoed away, there came a sharp knock 
at the door. An owlish head, with dark moustaches, was 
thrust in, with deprecating and somewhat absurd inquiry 

“ What I back again. Major ? ” cried Northover m surprise. 
“ WTat can I do for you ? ” 

The Major shuffled feverishly into the room 
“ It’s horribly absurd,” he said. “ Something must have 
got started in me that I never knew before. But upon my 
soul I feel the most desperate desire to know the end of it all.” 

“ The end of it all 

“ Yes,” said the Major, “ ‘ Jackals,’ and the title-deeds, 
and ‘ death to Major Brown ’ ” 

The agent’s face grew grave, but his eyes were amused. 

“ I am terribly sorry. Major,” said he, “ but what you ask 
IS impossible. I don’t know any one I would sooner oblige 
than you ; but the rules of the agency are strict The Adven- 
tures are confidential , you are an outsider ; I am not allowed 
to let you know an inch more than I can help. I do hope 
you understand ” 

“ There is no one,” said Brown, “ who understands 
discipline better than I do. Thank you very much. Good- 
night ” 

And the little man withdrew for the last time. 

• •••«• « 

He married Miss Jameson, the lady with the red hair and 
the green garments. She was an actress, employed (with 
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many others) by the Romance Agency ; and her marriage 
with the prim old veteran caused some stir in her languid and 
mteliectualised set. She always replied very quietly that she 
had met scores of men who acted splendidly in the charades 
provided for them by Northover, but that she had only met one 
man who went down into a coal-cellar when he really thought 
it contained a murderer. 

The Major and she are living as happily as birds, in an 
absurd villa, and the former has taken to smoking. Other- 
wise he IS unchanged — except, perhaps, there are moments 
when, alert and full of feminine unselfishness as the Major 
IS by nature, he falls into a trance of abstraction. Then his 
wife recognises with a concealed smile, by the blind look in 
his blue eyes, that he is wondering what were the title-deeds, 
and why he was not allowed to mention jackals. But, like 
so many old soldiers. Brown is religious, and believes that he 
will realise the rest of those purple adventures in a better 
world. 



CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870). BorTr 
in '‘Queer Street’* himself^ Dickens was 
always sympathetic towards people in like ciicim- 
stances , and the deep pathos and humour of 
most of his works betray the piofoundness of 
his feelings This championship of the poor and 
opptessed, coloured by his emotional genius y won 
him universal affection, "Boots at the 'Holly 
Tree ” represents the master in lighter vein,. 

BOOTS AT THE HOLLY TREE 

W HERE had he been in his time ? he repeated, when I asked 
him the question. Lord, he had been everywhere ! And 
what had he been ? Bless you, he had been everything you 
could mention a’most ! 

Seen a good deal ? Why, of course he had. I should say 
so, he could assure me, if I only knew about a twentieth part 
of what had come in hu way. Why, it would be easier for 
him, he expected, to tell what he hadn’t seen than what he 
had Ah ! A deal, it would. 

What was the curiousest thing he had seen 1 Well ! He 
didn’t know. He couldn’t momently name what was the 
curiousest thing he had seen, — ^unless it was a Unicorn, — and 
he see him once at a Fair. But supposing a young gentleman 
not eight year old was to run away with a fine young woman 
of seven, might I think that a queer start ? Certain. Then 
that was a start as he himself had had his blessed eyes on, and 
he had cleaned the shoes they run away in — and they was so 
little that he couldn’t get his hand into ’em. 

Master Harry Walmers’s father, you see, he lived at the 
Elmses, down away by Shooter’s Hill there, six or seven miles 
from Lunnon He was a gentleman of spirit, and good- 
looking, and held his head up when he walked, and had what 
you may call Fire about him. He wrote poetry, and he rode, 
and he ran, and he cricketed, and he danced, and he acted, 
and he done it all equally beautiful. He was uncommon 
proud of Master Harry as was his only child , but he didn’t 
spoil him neither He was a gentleman that had a will of his 
own and a eye of his own, and that would be minded. Con- 
sequently, though he made qmte a compamon of the fine 
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bright boy, and was delighted to see him so fond of reading 
his fairy books, and was never tired of hearing him say my 
name is Norval, or hearing liim sing his songs about Young 
May Moons is beaming love, and When he as adores thee has 
left but the name, and that ; still he kept the command over 
the child, and the child was a child, and it’s to be wished more 
of ’em was • 

How did Boots happen to loiow all this ? Why, through 
being under-gardener. Of course he couldn’t be under- 
gardener, and be always about, in the suminer-time, near the 
windows on the lawn, a mowing, and sweeping, and weeding, 
and pruning, and this and that, without getting acquamted 
with the ways of the family. Even supjposmg Master Harry 
hadn’t come to him one morning early, and said, “ Cobbs, 
how should 3’’ou spell Norah, if you was asked ? ” and then 
began cutting it in print all over the fence 

He couldn’t say he had taken particular notice of children 
before that , but really it was pretty to see them two mites 
a going about the place together, deep in love. And the 
com age of the boy I Bless your soul, he’d have thro wed off 
his little hat, and tucked up his little sleeves, and gone in at a 
Lion, he would, if they had happened to meet one, and she 
had been frightened of him. One day he stops, along with 
her, wheie Boots was hoeing weeds m the giavel, and says, 
spealdng up, “ Cobbs,” he says, “ I like you ” “Do 5'^ou, 
sir ? I’m proud to hear it.” “ Yes, I do, Cobbs Why 
do I like you, do you think, Cobbs ? ” “ Don’t know, Master 
Harry, I am sure ” “ Because Norah likes you, Cobbs ” 
“ Indeed — sir ? That’s very gratifying.” “ Giatifying, 
Cobbs > It’s better than millions of the biightest diamonds 
to be liked by Norah.” “ Certainly, sir.” “ You’re going 
away, ain’t you, Cobbs ? ” “ Yes, sir.” “ Would you like 
another situation, Cobbs ? ” “ Well, sir, I shouldn’t object, 
if it was a good ’un.” “ Then, Cobbs,” says he, “ you shall 
be our Head Gardener when we are married. And he tucks 
her, in her little sky-blue mantle, under his aim, and walks 
away 

Boots could assure me that it was better than a picter, and 
equal to a play, to see them babies, with their long, blight, 
curling hair, their sparkling eyes, and their beautiful light 
tread, a rambhng about the garden, deep in love Boots was 
of opinion that the birds believed they was birds, and kept 
up with ’em, singing to please ’em Sometimes they would 
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creep under the Tulip-tree, and would sit there with their 
arms round one another’s necks, and their soft cheeks touching, 
a readmg about the Prmce and the Dragon, and the good 
and bad enchanters, and the king’s fair daughter. Some- 
times he would hear them planning about having a house in a 
forest, keeping 'bees and a cow, and Iivmg entirely on milk and 
honey. Once he came upon them by the pond, and heard 
Master Harry say, “ Adorable Norah, kiss me, and say 3fou 
love me to distraction, or I’ll jump in head-foremost,” And 
Boots made no question he would have done it if she hadn’t 
complied. On the whole, Boots said it had a tendency to 
make him feel as if he was in love himself — only he didn’t 
exactly know who with. 

“ Cobbs,’ said Master Harry, one evening, when Cobbs 
was watering the flowers, “ I am gomg on a visit, this present 
Midsummer, to my grandmamma’s at York ” 

“ Are you indeed, sir ? I hope you’ll have a pleasant time. 
I am going into Yorkshire, myself, when I leave here ” 

Are you gomg to your grandmamma’s, Cobbs ? ” 

“ No, sir. I haven’t got such a thing.” 

“ Not as a grandmamma, Cobbs ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

The boy looked on at the watering of the flowers for a little 
while, and then said, “ I shall be very glad indeed to go, Cobbs, 
— Norah’s going ” 

“ You’ll be all right then, sir,” sa5^s Cobbs, “ with your 
beautiful sweetheart by your side ” 

“ Cobbs,” returned the boy, flushmg, “ I never let any- 
body joke about it, when I can prevent them ” 

“ It wasn’t a joke, sir,” says Cobbs, with humility, — “ wasn’t 
so meant ” 

“ I am glad of that, Cobbs, because I like you, you know, 
and you’re going to live with us — Cobbs I ” 

“ Sir ” 

“ What do you thmk my grandmamma gives me when I go 
down there ? ” 

“ I couldn’t so much as make a guess, sir.” 

“ A Bank of England five-pound note, Cobbs.” 

“ Whew 1 ” says Cobbs, “ that’s a spanking sum of money, 
Master Harry ” 

“ A person could do a good deal with such a sum of money 
as that, — couldn’t a person, Cobbs ? ” 

“ I believe juu, sir ! ” 
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“ CoBbs,” said the boy, “ ril'tell you a secret. At Norah’s 
house, they have been joking her about me, and pretending to 
laugh at our being engaged,— pretending to make game of it, 
Cobbs ' ” 

“ Such, sir,” says Cobbs, “ is the depravity of human 
natur ” 

The boy, looking exactly like his father, stood for a few 
minutes with his glowing face towards the sunset, and then 
departed with, “ Good-night, Cobbs I’m going in.” 

If I was to ask Boots how it happened that he was a going 
to leave that place just at that present time, well, he couldn’t 
rightly answer me. He did suppose he might have stayed 
there till now if he had been anyways inclined. But, you see, 
he was younger then, and he wanted change That’s what he 
wanted, — change. Mr. Walmers, he said to him when he 
gave him notice of his intentions to leave, “ Cobbs,” he says, 
have you anythink to complain of ? I make the inquiry 
because if I find that any of my people really has anythink to 
complain of, I wish to make it right if I can ” “ No, sir,” 
says Cobbs , “ thanking you, sir, I find myself as well sitiwated 
here as I could hope to be anyw^heres The truth is, sir, that 
I’m a going to seek my fortun’ ” “ Oh, indeed, Cobbs 1 ” 
ihe says ; I hope you may find it.” And Boots could assure 
me — ^which he did, touching his hair with his boot-jack, as a 
salute in the way of his present calling — that he hadn’t found 
It yet 

Well, sir ! Boots left the Elmses when his time was up, 
and Master Harry, he went down to the old lady’s at York, 
which old lady would have given that child the teeth out of 
her head (if she had had any), she was so wrapped up in him. 
What does that Infant do, — ^for Infant you may call him and 
be within the mark, — but cut away from that old lady’s with 
his Norah, on a expedition to go to Gretna Green and be 
married * ♦ 

Sir, Boots was at this identical Holly-Tree Inn (having 
left It several times since to better himself, but always come 
back through one thing or another), when, one summer after- 
noon, the coach drives up, and out of the coach gets them two 
children. The Guard says to our Governor, “ I don’t quite 
make out these little passengers, but the young gentleman’s 
words Avas, that they was to be brought here ” The young 
gentleman gets out , hands his lady out , gives the Guard 
something for himself , says to our Governor, “ We’re to 
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Stop here to-night, please. Sitting-room and two bedrooms 
will be required Chops and cherry-pudding for two i ” 
and tucks her, in her little sky-blue mantle, under his arm, 
and walks mto the house much bolder than Brass. 

Boots leaves me to judge what the amazement of that 
establishment was, when these two tiny creatures all alone by 
themselves was marched into the Angel, — much more so, 
■when he, who had seen them without tlieir seeing him, give 
the Governor his views of the expedition they was upon. 
“ Cobbs,” says the Governor, “ if this is so, I must set off 
myself to York, and quiet their friends’ mmds. In which 
case you must keep your eye upon ’em, till I come back. But 
before I take these measures, Cobbs, I should wish you to find 
from themselves whether your opinion is correct.” “ Sir, 
to you,” says Cobbs, “ that shall be done directly ” 

So Boots goes upstairs to the Angel, and there he finds 
Master Harry on a e-normous sofa, — ^immense at any time, 
but looking like the Great Bed of Ware, compared with him, — 
a drying the eyes of Miss Norah with his pocket-hanlcecher. 
Their little legs was entirely off the ground, of course, and it 
really is not possible for Boots to express to me how small them 
children looked 

“ It’s Cobbs ! It’s Cobbs ! ” cried Master Harry, and 
comes running to him, and catching hold of his hand. Miss 
Norah comes running to him on t’other side and catching 
hold of his t’other hand, and they both jump for joy. 

“ I see you a getting out, sir,” says Cobbs “ I thought 
it was you I thought I couldn’t be mistaken in your height 
and figure. What’s the object of your journey, sir ? — 
Matrimonial ? ” 

“ We arc going to be married, Cobbs, at Gretna Green,” 
returned the boy. “ We have run away on purpose. Norah 
has been m rather low spirits, Cobbs ; but she’ll be happy, 
now we have found you to be our friend.” 

“ Thank you, sir, and thank you, miss,” says Cobbs, “ for 
your good opimon. Did you bring any luggage with you, sir ? ” 

If I will believe Boots when he gives me his word and 
honour upon it, the lady had got a parasol, a smelling-bottle, 
a round and a half of cold buttered toast, eight peppermint 
drops, and a hair-brush, — seemingly a doll’s. The gentleman 
had got about half a dozen yards of string, a knife, three or 
four sheets of writmg-paper folded up surprising small, a 
orange, and a Chaney mug with his name upon it. 
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“ What may be the exact natur of your plans, sir ? ” sayi 

Dbs. 

“ To go on,” replied the boy,— which the courage of that 
boy was something wonderful ! — “ in the morning, and be 
married to-morrow.” 

" Just so, sir,” says Cobbs. “ Would it meet your views, 
sir, if I was to accompany you ? ” 

When Cobbs said tliis, they both jumped for joy again, 
and cned out, ” Oh, yes, yes, Cobbs I Yes 1 ” 

” Well, sir,” says Cobbs. “ If you will excuse my having 
the freedom to give an opinion, what I should recommend 
would be this. I’m acquainted with a pony, sir, which, put 
m a pheayLon that I could borrow, would take you and Mrs. 
Harry Walmers, Junior (myself driving, if you approved), 
to the end of your journey m a very short space of tirne. I 
am not altogeAer sure, sir, that this pony will be at liberty 
to-morrow, but even if you had to wait over to-morrow for 
him, It might be worth your while. As to the small account 
here, sir, in case you was to find yourself running at all short, 
that don’t signify ; because I’m a part proprietor of this inn, 
and it could stand over.” 

Boots assures me that when the}^ clapped their hands, and 
jumped for joy again, and called him ‘‘ Good Cobbs 1 ” and 
“ Dear Cobbs ! ” and bent across him to kiss one another in 
the delight of their confiding hearts, he felt himself the meanest 
rascal for deceiving ’em that ever was bom. 

“ Is there anything you want just at present, sir ? ” says 
Cobbs, mortally ashamed of himself. 

“ We should hke some cakes after dinner,” answered 
Master Harry, folding his arms, puttmg out one leg, and 
lookmg straight at him, ” and two apples, — and jam. With 
dinner we should like to have toast-and-water. But Norah 
has always been accustomed to half a glass of currant wine at 
dessert. And so have I.” 

“ It shall be ordered at the bar, sir,” says Cobbs ; and 
away he went. 

Boots has the feeling as fresh upon him at this minute of 
speaking as he had then, that he would far rather have had it 
out in half-a-dozen rounds with the Governor than have 
combined with him ; and that he wished with all his heart 
there was any impossible place where those two babies could 
make an impossible marriage, and hve impossibly happy ever 
afterwards. However, as it couldn’t be, he went mto the 
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Governor’s plans, and the Governor set off for York in half 
an hour. 

The way in which the women of that house — without 
exception — ever)^ one of ’em — ^married and single — ^took to 
that boy when they heard the story, Boots considers surprising. 
It was as much as he could do to keep ’em from dashing into 
the room and lussing him. They climbed up all sorts of 
places, at the risk of their lives, to look at him through a pane 
of glass. They was seven deep at the keyhole. They was 
out of their mmds about him and his bold spirit. 

In the evening, Boots went into the room to see how the 
runaway couple was getting on The gentleman was on the 
window-seat, supporting the lady in his arms. She had team 
upon her face, and was lying, very tired and half asleep, with 
her head upon his shoulder 

“ Mrs. Harr}’’ Walmers, Junior, fatigued, sh ? ” says Cobbs, 

“ Yes, she is tired, Cobbs ; but she is not used to be away 
from home, and she has been in low spirits again. Cobbs, do 
you think you could bring a biffin, please ? ” 

” I ask your pardon, sir,” sa}^ Cobbs. ” What was it 
you ? ” 

“ I think a Norfolk biffin would rouse her, Cobbs She is 
very fond of them ” 

Boots withdrew in search of the required restorative, and, 
when he brought it in, the gentleman handed it to the lady, 
and fed her with a spoon, and took a httle himself ; the lady 
being heavy with sleep, and rather cross. ” What should you 
think, sir,’’’ says Cobbs, ” of a chamber candlestick ? ” The 
gentleman approved; the chambermaid went first, up the 
gieat staircase , the lady, in her sky-blue mantle, followed, 
gallantly escorted by the gentleman ; the gentleman embraced 
her at her door, and retired to his owm apartment, where Boots 
softly locked him up. 

Boots couldn’t but feel with increased acuteness what a 
base deceiver he was, when they consulted him at breakfast 
(they had ordered sweet milk-and-water, and toast and currant 
jelly overnight) about the pony. It really was as much as he 
could do, he don’t mmd confessing to me, to look them two 
young things m the face, and think what a wicked old father 
of lies he had grown up to be Howsomever, he went on a 
lying like a Trojan about the pony He told ’em that it did 
so unfort’nately happen that the pony was half clipped, you 
see, and that he couldn’t be taken out in that state, for fear it 
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should Strike to his inside. But that he’d be finished clipping 
in the course of the day, and that to-morrow morning at eight 
o’clock the pheayton would be ready. Boots’s view of the 
whole case, looking back on it m my room, is, that Mrs Harry 
Walmers, Junior, was beginning to give in. She hadn’t had 
her hair curled when she went to bed, and she didn’t seem 
quite up to brushing it herself, and its getting in her eyes put 
her out But nothing put out Master Harry. He sat behind 
his breakfast-cup, a tearing away at the jelly, as if he had been 
his own father. 

After breakfast, Boots is inclined to consider that they 
drawed soldiers, — at least, he knows that many such was found 
in the fireplace, all on horseback. In the course of the morning, 
Master H^ry rang the bell, — it was surpnsing how that there 
boy did carry on, — and said, in a sprightly way, “ Cobbs, is 
there any good walks m this neighbourhood ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” says Cobbs. “ There’s Love-lane.” 

' Get out with you, Cobbs ! ” — ^that was that there boy’s 
expression, — " you’re joking.” 

“ Begging your pardon, sir,” says Cobbs, ” there really is 
Love-lane. And a pleasant walk it is, and proud shall I be to 
show It to yourself and Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior.” 

“ Norah, dear,” said Master Harry, ” this is curious. We 
really ought to see Love-lane. Put on your bonnet, my 
sweetest darling, and we will go there with Cobbs,” 

Boots leaves me to judge what a Beast he felt himself to be, 
when that young pair told him, as they all three jogged along 
together, that they had made up their minds to give him two 
thousand guineas a year as head-gardener, on accounts of his 
being so true a friend to ’em. Boots could have wished at 
the moment that the earth would have opened and swallowed 
him up, he felt so mean, with their beaming eyes a looking at 
him, and believing him. Well, sir, he turned lie conversation 
as well as he could, and he took ’em down Love-lane to the 
water-meadows, and there Master Harry would have drowned 
himself in half a moment more, a getting out a water-lily for 
her, — ^but nothing daunted that boy. Well, sir, they was tired 
out. All being so new and strange to ’em, they was tired as 
tired could be. And they laid down on a bank of daisies, 
like the children in the wood, leastways meadows, and fell 
asleep 

Boots don’t know — ^perhaps I do, — ^but never mind, it don’t 
signify either way— why it made a man fit to make a fool of 
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himself to see them tvvo pietty babies a lying there in the clear 
still sunny day, not dreaming half so hard when they was asleep 
as tliey done when they was awake. But, lord I when you 
come to think of yourself, you know, and what a game you 
have been up to ever since you was in your own cradle, and 
what a poor sort of a chap you are, and how it’s alwa3rs either 
Yesterday with you, or else To-moriow, and never To-day, 
that’s where it is * 

Well, sir, they woke up at last, and then one thmg was 
getting pretty clear to Boots, namely, that Mrs. Harry 
Walmerses, Junior’s temper was on the move. When Master 
Harry took her round the waist, she said he “ teased her so ” ; 
and when he says, “ Norah, my young May Moon, your Harry 
tease j^ou ? ” she tells him, “ Yes ; and I want to go home ! ” 

A biied fowl, and baked bread-and-butter pudding, brought 
Mrs Walmers up a little ; but Boots could have wished, he 
must privately own to me, to have seen her more sensible of 
the woice of love, and less abandoning of herself to currants. 
However, Master Harry, he kept up, and his noble heart was as 
fond as ever. Mrs. Walmers turned very sleepy about dusk, 
and began to cry. Therefore, Mrs. Walmers went off to bed 
as per yesterday ; and Master Harry ditto repeated. 

About eleven or twelve at night comes back the Governor 
in a chaise, along with Mr. Walmers and a elderly lady. Mr. 
Walmers looks amused and very serious, both at once, and 
says to our missis, “ We are much indebted to you, ma’am, 
for your kind care of our httle children, which we can never 
sufficiently acknowledge. Pray, ma’am, where is my boy ? ” 
Our missis says, “ Cobbs has the dear child in charge, sir. 
Cobbs, show Forty I ” Then he says to Cobbs, “ Ah, Cobbs, 
I am glad to see you ! I understood you was here I ” And 
Cobbs says, “ Yes, sir. Your most obedient, sir.” 

I may be surprised to hear Boots say it, perhaps ; but 
Boots assures me that his heart beat like a hammer, gomg 
upstairs. “ I beg your pardon, sir,” says he, while unlocking 
the door ; “ I hope you are not angry with Master Harrj'. 
For Master Harry is a fine boy, sir, and will do you credit and 
honour.” And Boots signifies to me, that, if the fine^ boy’s 
father had contradicted him in the daring state of mind m 
which he then was, he thinks he should have ” fetched him a 
crack,” and taken the consequences. 

But Mr. Walmers only says, " No, Cobbs. No, my good 
fellow. Thank you i ” And, the door being opened, goes m. 
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Bools goes in too, holding the light, and he sees Mr. 
Walmcis go up to the bedside, bend gently down, and kiss the 
httle sleeping face. Then he stands looking at it for a moment, 
looking wonderfully like it (they do say he ran away with 
Mrs Walmers) , and then he gently shakes the little shoulder. 

" Hairy, my dear boy 1 Harry 1 ** 

Master Hany- starts up and looks at him. Looks at Cobbs 
too. Such IS the honour of tliat mite, that he looks at Cobbs, 
to see whether he has brought him into trouble. 

“ I am not angry, my child. I only want you to dress 
yourself and come home.” 

“Yes, pa” 

Mastei Hariy di esses himself quicldy. His breast begins 
to swell when he has nearly finished, and it swells naore and 
more as he stands, at last, a looking at his father : his father 
standing a loolang at him, the quiet image of him 

“ Please may I ” — the spirit of tliat httle creator, and the 
way he kept his rising tears down I — “ please, deai pa — ^may I 
— ^luss Norah before I go ? ” 

“You may, my duld.” 

So he takes Master Harry in his hand, and Boots leads tlic 
way with the candle, and they come to that otlicr bedroom, 
where the eldeily lady is seated by the bed, and poor little 
Mrs Harry Walmers, Junior, is fast asleep There the father 
lifts the cluld up to the pillov/, and he lays his little face down 
for an instant by the little warm face of poor unconscious little 
Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior, and gently draws it to him, — 
a sight so touching to tlie cliambermaids who are peeping 
through the door, tliat one of tliem calls out, “ It’s a shame to 
part ’em 1 ” But this chambermaid was always, as Boots 
informs me, a soft-hearted one. Not that there was any harm 
in that gill Fai from it 

Finally, Boots says, that’s all about it. Mr Walmers drove 
away m the chaise, having hold of Master Harry’s hand. The 
elderly lady and Mrs. Harry Walmers, Jumor, that was never 
to be (she marned a Captain long aftenvards, and died in 
India), went off next day. In conclusion, Boots put it to me 
whether I hold with him in two opinions : firstly, that there 
are not many couples on their way to be married who are half 
as innocent of guile as those two children ; secondly, tliat it 
would be a jolly good thing for a great many couples on their 
way to be married, if they could only be stopped m time, and 
brought back separately. 
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THE CONVICT AND THE CLERICS 

T O a man who had just succeeded m escaping from prison, 
Brycliester, m tlie stili hours of an autumn morning, 
presented possibilities and opportunities which Medhurst, 
who had been a shrewd citizen of the woild before he became 
a crimmai, was quick to perceive and to take advantage oL 
Bry Chester itself was unique m its arrangements. One of the 
smallest of English cathedral cities, it was packed mto very little 
room ; you could walli round its enclosing walls within half 
an hour. It only possessed two streets , one ran from north 
to south, the other fiom east to west , they met at the Cross 
m the middle of tiie city, and there split it up mto four quarters. 
Theie were little lanes and alleys m those four quarters , 
there were, also, at the backs of the old houses and mansions, 
large, roomy, leafy gardens. It was in one of these, a veritable 
wilderness that Medhurst hid himself about three o’clock m 
the morning, after breaking out of the city gaol, which stood a 
mile away beyond the walls 

There had been very little of actual breaking out to be done. 
Medhurst, recently sentenced to a considerable term of penal 
servitude, consigned to Brychester Gaol to await eventual 
delivery to Dartmoor or Portland, had kept his observant eyes 
wide open from the moment he exchanged his own smart 
apparel for the dingy, arrow-ornamented garb of tiie convict. 
He was naturally a man of resource and ingenuity, and he meant 
to escape the unpleasant consequences of his misdeeds Bry- 
chester Gaol was old-fashioned , its warders were a little slack 
m attending to their duties. And Medhurst watched his 
opportunity, and, by means of a little interference with the 
lock of his cell, and a watchful observation of the movements of 
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men on night-duty, and a carefully acquired knowledge of 
the outer works of his prison-house, managed to get free uith 
httle difficulty. And here he was, in tlie earliest hours^ of an 
October day, shivering a httle, but eager and ready, in the 
summer-house of a shady garden — ^wondering what to do 
next 

Medhurst’s great immediate difficulty was that which 
confronts all convicts who brealc prison — ^his clothes. There 
was another m the lack of money, but the clothes problem was 
nearest and most important If he only had clothes he could 
get away — he had no doubt he could get away even m a 
penniless condition. Of course, if he had money, he could 
get away all the more easily. But clothes were the prime 
necessity — and he reflected tliat they must be good He was 
a man of exceptionally good presence — a tall, well set-up, 
rather distmgmshed-lookmg man, as many peopli: had observed 
when he stood in the dock He felt that he would be less 
conspicuous m really good attire — the use of which would be 
natural to him — than m, say, the garb of a navvy or of a labourer. 
One fact was certain, before daybreak he must find garments 
wherein to get out of Brychester. For reasons into which it 
is not necessary to enter, Medhurst believed that his escape 
would not be noticed until six o’clock in the morning. He 
had, therefore, three hours in which to do sometlung And, 
believing that if one has something to do, one should do it 
at once, he moved stealthily out of his hiding-place and began 
to examine his surroundings He was able to make out that 
the old-fashioned garden in which he stood was one of several 
lying at the rear of a number of quaint-roofed houses, situate 
between the high walls of Brychester Cathedral — chouses, in 
fact, tenanted by the principal ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
Surely, he thought, there must be some means of penetrating 
into one of these quiet residences, of obtaining sober and 
befitting raiment ? At any rate, seeing that much depended on 
the matter, he would have a try for it. 

It wzs very quiet, almost painffilly quiet, in these cloistered 
shades Once or twice Medhurst heard an owl hoot from its 
retreat m some ruinous building on the outskirts of the city , 
now and tlien he caught the screech of a railway whistle far off 
across the land , every quarter of an hour the silvery chime of 
the cathedral clock rang above his head. But he heard nothing 
of the heavy tread of the patrolling policeman , in these 
quiet gardens there seemed to be small fear of interference. 
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He climbed a wall or two, made his way through a paling or 
two, looked round the rearward premises of one or two houses, 
always careful, always watching. And suddenly, in one of 
the largest houses, he found an open window. It was not 
much open — only an inch or two — but it gave Medhurst 
the very chance he wanted. In another minute he had 
raised tlie sash, squeezed himself through the aperture, and 
dropped quietly into what appeared to be a softly carpeted 
passage. 

Medhurst had lately spent so much time in the dark that 
he had learnt how to see in it. This is an accomplishment which 
may certainly be acquired by any one who cares to acquire 
it *, all you have got to do is to wait with patience until you 
perceive that darkness is not quite so impenetrable as you be- 
lieved it to be. Objects begin to reveal themselves — especially 
against windows — besides, there are gradations of darkness. 
Medhurst, bnnging his skill to work, quickly found that he 
was in a side passage which led into a hall ; in the hall he 
had come to a broad staircase. The carpeting of passage, hall 
and staircase was particularly thick and soft ; nevertheless, 
Medhurst sat down on the bottom steps of the staircase and 
took off his prison footgear. For he was going upstairs — 
which is where raiment is usually to be found. 

Big man though he was, Medhurst went up the stairs with 
less noise than a cat would have made. He blessed the builder 
of the house ; here was no inferior wood to creak at the 
slightest pressure. He blessed the taste of the owner of 
the house, who evidently loved velvet-pile carpets. And 
he was beginning to wish that he had a light when he 
saw one. 

It was certainly not much of a light — a mere crack that 
shone from a shghtly opened door. Medhurst tiptoed to it 
through a silence as deep as that which no doubt reigned in 
the aisles of the adjacent cathedral. Here, again, was matter 
for hearty self-congratulation ; the people of the house were 
evidently all sound sleepers. He arrived at the door, and 
hstened. He peered through the slight opening, and saw that 
the light came from an oil-stove, partially turned on. He 
had an idea that this might be a nursery, and he listened 
more carefully than before, trying to catch the sound of a 
child’s faint breathing. But, as he heard no sound at all, 
he gently pushed open the door until he could introduce his 
head and shoulders. And he saw that this was a dressing- 
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room. He hesitated, listened intently, and glided across the 
thieshold 

Always an adept at sizing up a situation, Medhursl saw 
the splendid possibilities of this as soon as he had given it one 
quick, all-comprehending glance. He was in the palace of the 
Lord Bishop of Br3^chester ! There, duly laid out on a dressing- 
bench, all ready against the morning’s toilet duties, were the 
episcopal garments — the breeches, the apron, the gaiters, the 
straight-cut coat There was spotless linen, the round collar, 
the episcopal stock — there was everything. It was evident that 
the bishop, having taken his tub of a morning, had nothing to 
do but waUc mto tins comfortably warmed dressing-room and 
array himself m lus clothes. 

“ Bishops, however,” soliloquised Medhurst,^ “ have 
doubtless several changes of raiment. At any rate, his Lord- 
ship of Bry Chester won’t find these togs here when he next 
wants them.” 

For Medhurst saw his opportunity, his magnificent chance. 
He would go out of Brychester in episcopal attire ; he would 
masquerade as the lawful bishop. He knew the bishop by 
sight — his lordship had visited the gaol dunng Medhurst’s 
time. In build and appearance tlie convict and the ecclesiastic 
were not unlike. Both were tall, well-made, and athletic- 
looking men This would do excellently — excellently ! In the 
darkness of the autumn mornmg nobody would be able to tell 
the false from the true during the few minutes at the railway- 
station which would be necessary. It was a veritable mter- 
position of Providence. 

Always keepmg his ears cocked, Medhurst swiftly stripped 
off his convict garb, and got into the episcopal paraphernalia. 
He had a little trouble with the apron, and with the gaiters, 
and with the stock, but he was a handy man, quick of ideas 
and possessed of supple fingers, and in a very few minutes he 
found himself properly arrayed. There was a full-length 
nairror on one side of the room. He caught a glimpse of himself 
in the half light, and he smiled complacently. But he smiled a 
great deal more when, turning to a dressing-table, he saw, lying 
upon its spotless cover, a sovereign, a half-sovereign, and a 
little silver. He gathered the coins together noiselessly, and 
deposited them in the episcopal breeches, feeling heartily 
thankful that their owner had emptied his pockets when he 
went to bed. Here, again. Providence certainly seemed to be 
favouring him. 
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^ Medhurst now wanted nothing but these very essential 
things ; a mufflei, an overcoat, and tlie Doctor of Divinity’s 
hat which bishops always wear. These, he concluded, he 
would find in the hall, and he was about to set off in search of 
them uhen he suddenly caught sight of his convict’s dress. 
It would never do to leave that about. Certainly it would come 
out in time — in a few hours really — ^that a convict had broken 
out of his gaol and into the palace, and had exchanged his 
clothes for the bishop’s. But Medhurst desired that the Imow- 
ledge should be restncted as long as possible. Here, .again, he 
was favoured by an inspiration and an opportunity. He saw 
a black handbag, inconspicuous and much worn, on the side 
of which was painted in faded white letters the words, “ The 
Bishop of Brychester.” He hfted this on to a chair, and opened 
it Inside it he found a complete Norfolk jacket-suit of dark 
grey cloth, together with a cap of the same material, and 
certain accompaniments in the way of shirts, stockmgs, and 
ties. This, m fact, was the outfit which the bishop kept m 
readiness for golfing expeditions. VvTienever he took such 
jaunts there was notliing to do but pick it up, and march off 
with it. Medhurst saw splendid possibihties in this. Without 
further delay he crammed his convict garb into an empty 
space, closed the bag, and carried it quietly down to the 
hall. 

Here Medhurst took a risk. After remainmg for some time 
at the foot of the stairs he ventured on stnking a match One 
tiny gleam of its light showed him the coat, the hat, tlie muffler. 
He put all these thmgs on in the darkness. No sound came 
from above, or from around ; the house was as quiet as ever. 
And so, fully equipped for his journey, Medhurst sat down on 
a chair close to tlie hall door — ^to wait. 

Medhurst knew Brychester. In his pre-cnmmal days he 
had often visited the city ; in fact, he had spent a week there 
just before his arrest And he knew that an express tram to 
London left Brychester station at ten imnutes past four every 
mommg, arriving at Victoria a few minutes before six. By that 
train he proposed to travel — in the character of the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese. Accordmg to his reckonings nobody would 
stir in the palace until six o’clock ; it would be some time 
after that before the theft of the bishop’s garments was dis- 
covered. Before any hue and cry could be roused he, Medhurst, 
would be safe in town All that was necessary now was to wait 
until the cathedral clock chimed four , then he would let himself 
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out, walk quietly through the Close into the little station, take 

his ticket, and be whirled away. 

Medhurst found no difficulty in putting this theory into 
practice On the first stroke of four he quietly opened the 
front door, picked up the handbag, and stole quietly away 
across the Close and through the deserted streets to the 
station. And there everything turned out even better than he 
had dared to hope. He had pulled down the beribboned brim 
of his episcopal hat ; he had swathed his face up to the tip 
of his nose in the episcopal muffler ; he had turned the collar 
of the episcopal overcoat up to his ears. There were few 
people about in the half- lighted station, and the clerk in the 
booking-office, and the obsequious porter who possessed him- 
self of the handbag, and opened the door of a first-class compart- 
ment, had not a doubt that the gentleman whom they sped 
on his journey was the Bishop of Brychester. 

“ And indeed I might almost begin to believe that I am he I ” 
laughed Medhurst, when the train was sliding rapidly away 
over the dark country. “ I am he, at any rate, for two hours. 
But what’s going to happen then ? ” 

As a preliminary to further operations, he searched the 
pockets of the appropriated garments. He found nothing in 
them, however, out a few cards in a well-wom case. He was 
not sorry to find these cards ; he foresaw that they might 
come in useful later on. Then he searched the bag again. 
There was nothing in it but what he had already seen — and 
his own broad-arrowed attire. He thought once of throwing 
that out of the wmdow, then of hiding it under the cushions of 
the carnage ; on second considerations, he closed the bag on 
it and the bishop’s mufti. 

The possession of that mufti gave Medhurst a new idea. 
He wanted to reach the house of an old friend in Kent, a friend 
whom he could fully trust, and who would certainly manage to 
get him secretly away to the Continent. This friend lived in 
a smdl village near Sevenoaks, a village so small that its 
inhabitants would certainly be excited if a bishop’s apron and 
gaiters were seen in it. But they would not take undue notice 
of a gentleman in an inconspicuous Norfolk jacket and knicker- 
bockers. Obviously, then, the thing to do was to make yet 
another change of attire. ' 

When the express ran into Victoria, Medhurst seized his 
bag and made for a taxicab which stood almost opposite the 
point where his compartment had come to a halt. The light 
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was of the early morning order ; the chauffeur was half-asleep. 
He saw what he considered to be an ecclesiastical gent in 
leggings and a queer hat, and sprang down and opened the 
door. 

" Go round to the hotel,” said the supposed dignitary in 
muffled tones. The chauffeur drove round to the Grosvenor 
Hotel ; his fare got out, took his bag, and spoke one word : 
“Waitl” 

The chauffeur touched his cap, and Medhurst walked into 
the hall, to be welcomed by an obsequious official who knew a 
bishop when he saw one. 

“ I wish,” said Medhurst, ” for a room in which I can 
change my clothes. And perhaps you can send me some coffee 
up to it ? I — the fact is, I am going into tlie country this 
morning to play golf, and I wish to put on more suitable attire. 
I shall leave my bag here, and call for it — and to change my 
garments again — towards evening. You will, of course, charge 
the room to me for the day.” 

Half an hour later Medliurst, much more comfortable in 
layman’s garb, walked down to the hall, intending to re-enter 
his cab. But with his hand on the latch, he suddenly came to 
a dead halt. Through the glass panel of the door, he saw the 
taxicab moving off. And in it, just settling himself comfortably 
agamst the padded cushions was — a bishop ! 

Medhurst glanced cautiously around him. There was 
nobody about in the hall beyond a servant or two engaged in 
domestic occupations On its stand near the window of the 
office reposed the register wherein guests signed their names. 
Medhurst went over to it, swung its heavy covers open, and 
found the recent entries There, under date of the previous 
day, he read one hne which, to him, stood out conspicuous 
from the rest. 

” The Lord Bishop of Tuscaloosa and Mrs. Sharpe- 
Benham.” 

Medhurst closed the heavy book, and turned away chuckling 
quietly. He understood the situation now. And he began to 
thank his stars that an unusually gloomy morning, a sleepy 
chauffeur, and the presence at the hotel of a Colonial prelate 
who, no doubt, wished to get to some very early service, had 
made his own circumstances much easier. It was with a feeling 
of immense satisfaction that he walked out of the hotel, and 
strolled off into the unwonted liberty of the streets 
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II 

T he chauffeur whom Medliurst had bidden to wait outeidc 
tlie hotel, had given no particulai attention to hi'i fare. 
He was not ver}' well acquainted with the peculiarities of 
clciical attire , certainly lie could not tell a dean from an 
archdeacon, nor an archdeacon fiom a bishop All he Knew 
was that theie wcie clergymen who wore what he called 
leggings, and had the bums of their hats tied to the crowns 
with bits of iibbon, and that these were big pots in their wall: 
of life 

He saw his fare go into the hotel, and he believed it w^as his 
fare who came hurriedly out of the hotel twenty minutes inter, 
wdio jumped quickly into the cab, and who bade him make 
all haste to St Paul’s Cathedral He had not the ghost of a 
notion that this w^as not his original fare at all, but was m 
reality the Bishop of Tuscaloosa, a Colonial pi elate, just then 
in England, who was due at St Paul’s at five minutes to seven 
o’clock, who had slightly overslept himself, and who, rushing 
out of his hotel, had leapt into the first vehicle he saw*. 

And when he set this genuine prelate down at St. Paul’s, 
and had a better opportunitj' of looking at iiim, he still believed 
him to be the man he had taken up just an hour before, when 
the Brychester expicss steamed into Victoria. The Bishop of 
Tuscaloosa glanced up at the clock of St Paul’s, and turned 
to the chauffeur 

“ I think you had better wait for me,” he said. “ I shall 
not be here very long, and then I want to be driven elsewEerc.” 

Even then nothing struck the chauffeur as being different. 
He merely glanced at the tall and athletic figure careering up 
the steps (Shaipe-Benham had been a noted man in the 
playing-fields m his ante-CoIomal da>s), lighted his pipe, pur- 
chased a halfpenny morning paper from a passing itinerant, 
and settled himself down in his seat until the bishop had 
finished his business or his devotions. He w^as still reading 
the latest racing news when, forty minutes later, the bishop 
emerged from the cathedral m company with another clergy- 
man. The other clergyman, as they came up to the cab, made 
some facetious remark about the wickedness of keeping taxicabs 
waiting while the meters ran on unchecked 

I know I know,” said the bishop. “ But the fact is, 
I am obliged to drive some distance into the East End, and 
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this cab is so good and comfortable that I decided to 
keep It ” 

The other clergyman laughed, shook hands, and went off in 
the direction of the deanery, and the bishop turned to the 
chauffeur, 

“ I want you,” he said, to drive me to St Hedwige’s 
Church at East Ham That’s a long way, isn’t it ? ” 

The chauffeur folded up his newspaper, and crammed it 
into his pocket 

“ Pretty tidy way that, sir,” he answered. “ Whereabout 
IS this church, sir ? ” 

“ That we must find out when we get to East Ham,” said 
the bishop “ But — I think I must have some brealcfast before 
I go so far ” He paused, gazing wistfully around him at the 
tall buildings “ I suppose there is no restaurant or anything 
of that sort about here ? ” he asked. 

Cannon Street Station Hotel just round the corner, sir,” 
suggested the chauffeur “ Get breakfast there, sir ” 

“ That,” replied the bishop, getting into the cab, “ will dc 
excellently We will go there fiist, then ” 

The chauffeur drove along to Cannon Street Station, 
pointed out the hotel entrance to his fare, and prepared to 
do more waiting. The bishop, who was a man of kindly 
nature, looked at his dnver thoughtfully 

“ Perhaps you, too, would like to breakfast ? ” he said. 
“ If so, pray do I suppose I shall be three-quarters of an hour, 
at any rate ” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the chauffeur He glanced at the 
clock and saw that eight was about to strike. ” I’ll be back 
here at twenty-to-mne, sir,” he went on. “ Am’t had no 
breakfast meself yet I ” he added, with a grin. 

The bishop smiled, nodded, and walked into the hotel. 
He was shown into the coffee-room with the politeness due te 
his dignity He ordered his food, he asked for the Ttmes^ he 
settled himself quietly and comfortably to his breakfast, he 
took his time over it The waiter who attended to him had 
given him a seat near the fire ; the bishop, satisfied with his 
own immediate affairs, did not pay any attention to the other 
people in the room. And he certainly did not observe a rather 
laige, official-faced sort of person who came quietly m, and, 
under cover of a general look roimd, contrived to eye him, the 
bishop, with a searching inspection 

At a quarter to nine o’clock the bishop laid aside the Times 
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on one hand, and his napkin on the other, and inserted his 
fingers in the pocket wherein he usually carried his ready 
cash To his horror he found that there was no cash there 
He hastily felt for his pocket-book, in which he kept a bank- 
note or two in readiness for possible emergencies But his 
pocket was empty — all his pockets were empty Then he 
suddenly remembered that, in the hurry incident upon his 
belated aiising that morning, he had left his loose cash, his 
purse, his pocket-book, all his trifles, on his diessing-table 
It was awkward, but it was no great matter, after all. He sum- 
moned the head-waiter, who came forward with a respectful 
presentation of the bill. 

“ I am sorry, but I have left my purse and all my belongings 
at the Grosvenor Hotel where I am staying,’' said the bishop. 
“ I left there very hastily this morning to keep an appointment 
at St Paul’s. But I have a taxi-cab waiting for me downstaiis, 
and I will send the driver at once to fetch my purse ” 

The head-waiter replied that that would be quite all right, 
and the bishop walked out of the room, a little vexed with 
himself for having slept ten minutes over his time. He went 
downstairs, and was about to step into the station, where he 
saw the taxicab awaiting him, when the official-faced peison 
who had eyed him from the door of the coffee-room, and who 
had exchanged a word or two with the head-waiter when the 
bishop walked out, came up from behind, and stopped him 
with a polite but frigid bow. 

“ May I have a word with you, sir ? ” he asked. 

The bishop turned in surprise. There was a note of 
firmness in the man’s voice which converted the request into 
something very like a command. The bishop, a man of spirit, 
felt his face flush a little. 

“ You wish to speak to me ? ” he said 
“ If you please,” replied the man. He indicated the door 
of a side-room, and bowed the bishop withm “ I am sorry,” 
he continued, in the same firm and frigid tone , ” I understand 
your bill is not paid ? ” 

The bishop’s first flush changed to something more vivid 

“ Really » ” he exclaimed. This is ” But there he 

pulled himself up , after all, the fault was his own “ I have 
just explained to your head-waiter that I am sending for my 
purse,” he continued “ I left it on my dressing-table, being 
in a hurry this morning I have a taxicab outside — the driver 
will fetch what I want,” 
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The official-faced person still seemed very firm He 
glanced at the episcopal apron 

“You are the Bishop of ” he began. 

“ I am the Bishop of Tuscaloosa,” answered the captive, 
with some asperity. 

“ Where is that ? ” demanded the inquisitor, more firmly 
than ever. 

“ Really, really I ” exclaimed the bishop. “ This is — ^my 
good man, do you really suggest that ” 

“ I suggest nothing,” replied the other. ” I am merely 
asking for information. You come here, run up a bill, leave 
without paying it, and — to be plain — I may as well tell you 
that I am a police-officer. The fact of the case is,” he went 
on, as another formidable-looking person entered the room, 
** the fact of the case is, the palace of the Bishop of Brychester 
was broken into early this morning by an escaped convict, who 
is believed to have got away by the four o’clock train from 
Brychester in the bishop’s clothes. Now you answer the 
description of that convict.” 

The bishop felt as if he were suddenly deprived of speech. 
Just as suddenly he laughed. 

” My good sir 1 ” he exclaimed. “ This is ridiculous 1 
Utterly ridiculous ! I am the Bishop of Tuscaloosa, which is 
in Canada. I am at present staymg at the Grosvenor Hotel ; 
I have just come up from St. Paul’s Cathedral, where I am 
well known to many members of the Chapter. The chauffeur 
who is without will tell you that he has just driven me from 
the Grosvenor Hotel, and ” 

The first man made a sign to the second, who left the room, 
and instantly returned with the driver of the taxicab. The 
first man directed the driver’s attention to the bishop. 

Where did you drive this gentleman from ? ” he asked 
peremptorily. 

The driver glanced at all three with signs of rising 
suspicion. 

“ Well, from St. Paul’s last,” he answered, “ and before 
that from the Grosvenor Hotel, and before that from Victoria 
Station ! ” 

The bishop started. 

“ From Victoria Station I ” he exclainied. My good 
fellow, you did not drive me from Victoria Station I You 
drove me ” 

The driver became actively suspicious ; so far he had not 
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seen the colour of the bishop’s money. Besides, he had 
waited twenty minutes outside the Grosvenor. 

“ Ho, didn’t I ! ” he exclaimed. “ I suppose I didn’t 
drive you round from Victoria ’rival platform to the Grosvenor, 
did I, where I waited twenty minutes for yer ? Oh, no 1 ” He 
made a derisive face, seeing how thmgs were going, and turned 
to the two men. 

“ He came into Victoria by the Brychester express, he 
contmued. “ That what gets in just afore six — course he 
did I ” 

The detectives closed in upon the unhappy bishop. There 
was no doubt m their minds that they had effected a smart, if 
lucky capture And it was only in accordance with the nature 
of things that they convoyed their captive there and then to the 
nearest police-station. 


Ill 

M edhurst strolled away from the hotel towards Victoria 
Street, thinkmg. His next move, he reflected, ought to 
be towards definite hberty. Already the discovery of his 
nocturnal doings at Brychester Palace would have been made 
Well — ^it would take some little time for the local pohce to com- 
municate with London. It would be found out — nothing 
more easy — ^that he had left Brychester by the four o’clock 
tram ; very good, but even then he reckoned that he still had 
an hour or two’s start of everything. The first thing to do was 
to get to his trusty friend And he suddenly remembered that 
the trusty friend had an office in London, close to the Mansion 
House. Why not go there instead of running the risk of a 
railway journey into Kent ? The principal stations would be 
watched , he had better keep away from them until he had 
eftected 3’’et another change of clothes. 

Medhurst accordingly made for the City. He turned into 
tlie Underground Railway, and took a ticket for the Mansion 
House Amongst the early crowd of men going to shops and 
offices he would feel himself safe , however anxious to recapture 
him the police might be, they could not set patrols in every 
street of London. He would stroll about die City until nine 
o’clock or so, when his friend would be likely to put m an 
appearance— Medhurst icmembered that the friend was an 
early bird, who came up by one of the first trams. He felt no 
fear now — it seemed to him that all was going very well mdeed. 
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In the Underground train Medhurst made an interesting 
discovery. In the bi east-pocket of the Norfolk jacket he 
found a cigar-case. There were four uncommonly fine cigars 
m It — ^he at once lighted one, with the keen zest and enjoyment 
of a man who had not tasted tobacco for long, weary weeks 
But, as he was examining the case, before restoring it to his 
pocket, he found something else. In a slip-pocket, obviously 
designed to carry stamps or similar small articles, he found a 
couple of blank cheques of the Brychester and County Bank. 
Their lawful owner, the bishop, was evidently a careful man, 
who provided for unforeseen contingencies ; he carried a blank 
cheque in case he should want cash ; anybody, of course, will 
cash a cheque for a bishop. 

Medhurst laughed over this discovery. It was, however, 
of no particular interest to him just then, and he put the 
cheques back in their place, and the cigar-case in his pocket, and 
smoked in great contentment until he came to the Mansion 
House Station. There he got out and went up into the streets, 
which were already beginnmg to be busy 

It was immaterial to him where he went for the next hour 
or so , accordingly he loafed around anywhere, but took good 
care always to be moving, as if with a purpose. He went along 
by the Bank, and round by the Guildhall, and into Aldersgate, 
and through various small streets into Smithfield ; there he 
turned south, and made his way into Ludgate Hill And loafing 
about there he paused to gaze into the window of a bookseller’s 
shop, and before he was aware of it he found himself staring 
at a book which stood with title-page and frontispiece exposed, 
on a shelf immediately in front of him. The title-page con- 
veyed the information that this was a work on Athletics and 
Christiamty, by the Lord Bishop of Brychester ; the frontis- 
piece was a photogravure of the right reverend author. And 
underneath it was a facsimile of the bishop’s signature. 

Medhurst was a man of rapid thought, and he was tempera- 
mentally quick at seizing opportunities He saw a fine oppor- 
tunity immediately before him. In his pocket reposed two of 
the Bishop of Brychester’s blank cheques, there before him was 
a very good reproduction of the bishop’s autograph. A rare 
opportunity, indeed ; for Medhurst was an expert imitator of 
other people’s handwriting. That, indeed, was why he had 
come into contact with the law. Those who had administered 
the law in his case had been so struck by his expertness, in fact, 
that they had judged it well to consign him for a good many 
TH.B 4 
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years to regions where his ability would be stultified. And the 
judge who had announced his fate to him had been unkind 
enough to remaik, m dry and laconic fasliion, that within the 
memory of man foigcis had made the acquaintance of the 
scaffold and the hangman. 

Medhurst w’alked into the shop, fingering his loose change. 
His keen sense of humour made him smile as he bought the 
bishop’s book with the bishop’s own money. It W'as a small, 
thin, genteel boolc — merely a reprint of two or three lectures 
given to 5mung men — and he slipped it into his outer pocket 
and went aw'ay. Pursuing his previous plan, he continued to 
stroll about the streets, up one, dowm another, alw.ays keeping 
within easy reach of the block of buildings near the IMansion 
House, in w’hich his trusted friend had his office. But Med- 
hurst had a task to perform, an adventure to undertake, before 
he went to his friend — he was going to make use of his criminal 
facility of imitating penmanship. 

He turned into a teashop at last, and ordered a light break- 
fast While It w'as being brought to him he carefully studied 
tlie facsimile of the Bishop of Brychester’s signatuie. It was 
an easy signature to mutate, there W'as no marked peculiarities 
m It , It was not the waiting of a litcrar)' man, nor of a scholar, 
but rather of a business-like, stiaightforward sort, without 
tvvirls, flourishes, or elongated downstrokes. By the time 
Medhurst had finished his simple breakfast he knew that 
handwTitmg so w^ell, had so photographed it on his brain, that 
he had no fear of being able to write out a cheque in such 
accurate imitation of it that the bishop himselr would be 
puzzled in detecting the forgery. 

Medhurst went straight to business. He had already 
thought of a well-knowm jeweller’s shop in Cheapside where he 
could do what he w^anted , it had tlic great advantage of being 
practically next door to the block of buildings into which he 
meant to disappear as soon as his proposed transaction w’as 
safely over He entered the jeweller’s shop w'lth all the 
assurance in tlie world, and was politely greeted by a manager 
who, seeing a soberly attired gentleman m a clerical collar, set 
his customer dovvn as a country parson who had come to 
town m his rustic garb. But Medhurst quickly disabused the 
manager of that impression Drawing out the well-woin card- 
case, he laid one of the Bishop of Brychester’s cards on the 
glass-topped counter The manager bowed again, more politely 
than before, and gave his episcopal visitor a seat. 
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“ I have frequently seen your watches advertised/’ said 
the supposed bishop, “ and, as I have a little time to spare 
before going into the country to play golf, I thought I would 
call and inspect them The fact is, I want to make a piesent 
to my domestic chaplain, who has just been preferred to a 
living, and I think a good watch — ^gold, of course — ^would be 
the best thing I could give him. As I say, I have noticed your 
advertisements m the newspapers I believe you have a very 
good keyless hunter-watch at about — something under forty 
pounds ? ” 

The manager hastened to lay before his customer a variety 
of gold watches of many pi ices Medhurst examined them 
with interest and with care, talkmg pleasantly all the time. 
Eventually he selected an elegant and useful article which 
was pi iced at thirty-three guineas. Ajid upon that he 
produced one of the blank cheques “ I will make out this 
cheque for fifty pounds,” he remarked as the manager 
handed him writing materials. “ Perhaps you can give me 
change ? ” 

“ With pleasure, my lord,” responded the manager He 
had no doubt of his visitor’s identity. Had he not received 
the bishop’s card. Was there not lying there beside the bishop’s 
gloves a copy of a book Athletics and Christianity, with the 
bishop’s name upon it ? He handed over fifteen pounds and 
seven shillmgs, and thanked his supposed lordship for his 
custom 

Medhurst made his most dignified bow, and put on his 
blandest smile He glanced at a timepiece hanging behind the 
counter, and began to hurry. 

“ Dear me ! ” he exclaimed. “ I have left myself little time 
to catch my tram at Cannon Street. I must hasten ” 

The manager swept round the counter, and opened the 
“ dooi with a deep reverence 

“ Just round the corner, my lord,” he said “ Your lord- 
ship will do It in two mmutes ” 

Medhurst smiled and nodded, and passed swiftly out. He 
certainly went round the corner which the manager indicated 
Then he went round another corner, and round another And 
then he plunged into a block of buildings contrived on the 
principle of a rabbit-warren Within five minutes of leaving 
the jewellers’ shop he was m the private office of the trusty 
friend, who had just admitted himself, and now made great 
haste to lock the door on both of them. 
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Meanwhile the jewellei’s manager, havmg^ watched the 
supposed bishop round the corner, went back into the shop, 
rubbing his hands with satisfaction at having started the day 
so well. 

Suddenly he caught sight of the book and the gloves — 
entirely forgotten by Medhurst — ^which still lay on the counter. 
He snatched them up, shouted a word to his assistants, and ran 
after the customer He careered down Bucklersbury, he shot 
across Queen Victoria Street, he raced along Walbrook, he 
made a perilous dash over Cannon Street and into the station. 
He was almost breathless when he ran up to the barrier of the 
departure platform, staring about him. 

“ Have you seen a bishop pass m ? he panted as he 
approached the ticket-puncher “ Tall gentleman — Bishop of 
Br5'’chester * ” 

The ticket-puncher gave the jeweller’s manager a glance. 

“ There was a party what called himself Bishop of Brj^- 
Chester arrested here this mommg I ” he growled. “ Bilked 
the ’otel, he did. Stuffed himself, and had nothing to pay witli 
— ^that’s what ’e done ! D’yer want ’im ? ’Cause you’ll find 
him roimd at the p’leece-station ” 

The jeweller’s manager suddenly felt very ill His head 
swam He walked away. Then he recovered just as suddenly. 
The bilker could not be the same man who had just visited 
him — ^impossible ! Still, it would not be out of his way to visit 
the police-station. He knew some of the officials there, and 
he went off to them and told his story. What he wanted to 
know was — ^how did this extraordmary coincidence come 
about ! 

The police official to whom the rnanager told his story 
listened m silence — ^in silence he remained for some minutes. 

“ Happened just now ? ” he suddenly asked. 

“ Within haff an hour,” answered the manager. He smiled ‘ 
bravely- “ Of course,” he said, “ mine was the real bishop. 
But — who’s your man — ^who’s the impostor ? ” 

The official crooked his finger. 

“ Come this way ? ” he said 

He led the manager to a certain stronghold, wherein the 
unhappy Bishop of Tuscaloosa was still expostulating with his 
incredulous guardians. But even as they entered it by one 
door, there was ushered in at another a very great ecclesiastical 
digmtary, as famihar m the City as St. Paul’s itself, at sight of 
whom everybody m the room became profoundly respectful. 
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He advanced upon the Colonial prelate with outstretched 
hands 

“ My dear bishop * he exclaimed. “ What a lamentable 

— ^^vhat a ridiculous mistake I Whot an unfortunate ” 

The police official who had conducted the jeweller’s 
manager into the room suddenly swept him out of it 

“ Quick — quick I ” he said. “ Come and describe that 
fellow }'Ou’ve told me about * That’s the real man I We must 
be on to him sharp * Come on * Where did you say he was 
off to ? But, of course, he hasn’t gone there — not he > ” 

In that the police official was quite right. At the moment 
Medhurst, who had already effected another change of clothes, 
was bemg quietly carried away to a reasonable prospect of 
ultimate liberty. 
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NATURAL CAUSES 

M ISS Phyllis Etherington, conscious of a sudden chilli- 
ness in her toes, crossly drew those extremities into a less 
adventurous position and endeavoured to recompose herself 
to slumber But she was aware, even in tlie scmi-stupor in 
which she lay, of a certain element of disturbance in her sur- 
roundings. Her pillow felt extremely hard, and the sun 
appeared to be streaming through her cabin skylight uith 
unusual ferocity. Had she overslept herself, she wondered ^ 
How about breakfast ? She must have lam long. Plad she 
been called ? Certainly she was beginning to feel thoroughly 
restless Something rigid and unyielding was pressing against 
her ribs A book, perhaps : she was in the habit of leading 
late in bed and dropping off to sleep, the volume under perusal 
usually being retrieved somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
hot-water bottle m the morning. Should she make an effort 
now, or — the sluggard’s mevitable alternative — give herself 
just five minutes longer ? 

The question was settled for her. Her toes were once 
again sending up signals for help, and their appeal was backed 
ten seconds later by a sudden splash of water, which broke 
over the sleeper’s feet and deluged her to the knees 
^ Miss Ethenngton sat up suddenly, to realise that she had 
mistaken her whereabouts It was a dream reversed. Instead 
of tumbhng out of fairyland to wake up in bed, she had tumbled 
out of bed to wake up in fairyland. 

She was sitting upon a sunny shore — a concave arc of 
shelvmg yellow sand, with blue and white wavelets lazily 
roUmg up and down the declivity. One of these broke gently 
over her bare feet for the third time. 

lot 
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Woman-hke, she took a lightning inventory of her costume 
— and gave a little gasp of dismay. Her toilet presented the 
appearance of having been begun in haste and not finished at 
all. Her long hair, dank but luxunous, flowed down to her 
v;aist A saxe-blue serge skirt flutteied round her bare ankles. 
Her most adequate article of attire was a cork life-belt, fastened 
round her quilted dressmg-gown. She was stiff and aching 
m every limb. 

She lemembered all now The yacht — the tropical 
hurricane — the grinding crash in the dead of night — the 
trampling of feet overhead and the hoarse shouting of men — 
the heeling decks and flapping ropes — a pair of hands which 
had hurried her along the sloping alleyways and passed hei 
down into a heaving cockle-shell — finally, the great green 
wave which had swung up out of the darkness and fallen upon 
them all and carried her down, down, down, until she lost 
consciousness And here she was, cast up and alive upon a 
warm sandy beach. The hfe-belt was responsible for that, 
she supposed She had no recollection of having put it on, 
though Probably the hands which hurried her on deck had 
attended to that There was a number on it . S Y Island 
Queejt, R.Y.S. — Siaie-Room No 3. The number of her 
state-room was seven, so this could not be the belt which 
she had noticed rolled up in a rack above her berth, lazily 
wondering if she would ever need it. 

Then, as her senses adjusted themselves, came the in- 
evitable inquiiy : “ Where were the others ? Her host, 
that cheerful, kindly old nobleman, was he gone ? What a 
death for a man reputed to know the Pacific as most amateurs 
know the Solent ! And the Arthur Denholms ? And 
Colonel Shiell ? And Margaret Alderston ? And ” — Miss 
Etherington’s exquisite features hardened for a moment — 
“ Leslie Gale ? ” 

Then her face softened again. Death closes all accounts. 
Leslie Gale, lying peacefully m twenty fathoms of blue water, 
could never again do anything to increase or dimmish the 
sum-total of his account with her — an account opened, run up, 
audited, and found incorrect in every possible way within a 
brief but extremely stormy period of three weeks That 
vendetta was at an end, anyway 

Why had she come to dislike him so intensely ? she won- 
dered. Was it because he had asked her to marry him ? 
Apparently not , for m that case she should at this moment 
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be cheiishing the bitterest feelings towards some seventeen 
other gentlemen, mostly of blameless charnctci and antecedents, 
who had at various pciiods mooted the same pioposition. Was 
it because he had proposed to her after an acquaintance of 
three days ? No ; one man had done so aftei one ball, and 
she had felt rather flatteicd. She had disliked Leslie Gale 
from the moment of their first meeting. He had not treated 
hei wnth the respect — that is, the servility — to which she W'aa 
accustomed. She objected also to the manner in which he 
had tieated his dismissal. True, he had not beha\^cd violently 
or idiotically, like most of the otliers. On the contrary, he had 
exhibited most exasperating detachment of mind about it, 
and had talked — no, chatted to her about herself in a manner 
which she resented very much. He had appeared almost sorry 
for her. 

You aie m a difficult position,^’ he said musingly, at 
that point m their interview at wfiich a right-minded lover 
would have departed, wdth drawm features, into the night. 
“ You are a gul with brains and character — and a bit of a 
spoiled child into the bargain. You cannot love a man who is 
your mental and moral mferior, and you are too opinionated and 
conceited to give in to your superior. So you fall betw’ecn two 
stools.” 

At tins she had been unable to resist the temptation of a 
crushing retort 

“ Are you my superior ? ” she rapped out. 

“ Yes ” 

Joy ' He had fallen into the trap. 

“ Then ” — maliciously — “ wdiy don’t you subdue me ? ” 

On paper, there was no answer to this question ; but this 
bumptious young man had replied without hesitation : 

“ Because you won’t stand your ground You will run 
away ” 

“ Why should I run away — ^from you ^ ” mquiied Miss 
Ethermgton icily, 

“ Because,” replied Mr. Gale, “ you are afraid of me.” 

“ Indeed ? ” 

‘‘Yes ” 

“ Then you think you will subdue me ? ” 

No, he said frankly — “ I don’t. You won’t give me 
the chance Modern civilisation deprives man of many of his 
weapons If we were shut up together on a desert island, or 
if we had lived in the cave-dwelling period ” 
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“ You would have subdued me wuth a flint axe, I suppose,” 
said Miss Etherington scornfully 

“ No, not at all. There would have been no need. If I 
had wanted 3’ou I should have used the flint axe to settle the 
pretensions of your other suitors, and then picked you up 
and earned you off.” 

“ It is possible,” said Miss Etherington gently, ” that I , 
might not have come.” 

“ Yes, you would. You would have come gladly, knowing 
that the best man had got you , and that is all a woman really 
cares about.” 

“ If 3'ou honestly believe that,” replied Miss Etheiington 
almost compassionately, “ all I can say is that your intelligence 
IS even more unformed than I suspected. When you have 
seen a httle more of the world you will realise that mankind 
has progressed beyond the schoolboy attitude towards life 
Women are now free agents.” 

“ Yes. And I’m not sure,” remarked the experienced 
Mr. Gale, that there are as many happy marriages under the 
new system as the old Women are notoriously bad judges of a 
man. I shall watch your future career with interest, Miss 
Etherington — interest and apprehension. In matters of the 
heart I mistrust your judgment.” 

He rose. 

“ Now,” he said, ” if you would like to have the last word 
you had better say it at once ; because it is gettmg late, and 
the rest of the party may be wondermg what you and I are 
discussing under the lee of the chart-house ” 

At this Miss Etherington had nsen from her seat and sailed 
silently and maj'estically aft 

That was a fortnight ago. Since then, in the constricted 
space of a yacht, friction had been inevitable Miss Ethering- 
ton at first made an attempt to avoid Mr. Gale’s society, but 
relinquished this on being taunted with “ running away ” 

So she changed her tactics, and treated Mj. Gale with excessive 
spnghthness in public and cold disdain in private Here she 
was more successful Gale’s flippant and philosophical 
detachment did not wear well. He maintained a careless 
and semi-humorous pose for about a week, and then one 
evening, under the baneful mfluence of a full round moon, 
suddenly crumpled up and descended to sentimental entreaty 
Miss Etherington, perceivmg that he had delivered himself 
into her hands, let him run on for nearly ten minutes, and then 
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gave free lein to a rather exceptional talent for biting sarcasm. 
Gale’s amorous expansiveness collapsed hke a punctured 
balloon at the first stab ; and feeling hot and foolish and being 
a man, he lost his temper, and said things which should not 
be said to a lady, however provoking. 

Then followed seven days of open hostility. Finally one 
night, when the indefatigable Mrs. Arthur Denholm organised 
a dance on the deck under the awning, Leslie Gale, who hated 
feuds, summoned his entire stock of common sense and courage, 
and asked Miss Ethenngton for a waltz 

He met with a flat refusal, for which he was fully prepared. 
He persisted. 

“ Nonsense ! ” he said “ Come on ! Just a little turn I 
It will do us both good,” he added meaningly 

Without further entreaty he placed an arm round Miss 
Ethenngton ’s slim waist, and trundled her unresisting but 
unresponsive form twice round the deck Then, a httle blown 
by the consideiable exertion involved, he paused, and remarked 
cheerfully * 

“ That was splendid ! ” 

Miss Ethenngton swiftly released her waist from his arm, 
and crossed the deck to where one Ommaney, a callow 
and cub-hke member of the company, was lolling against a 
stanchion. 

“ Billy dear,” she said, with an entrancing smile, “ will you 
dance with me ? ” 

Bill)^ much flattered, complied. 

An hour later Miss Ethenngton, on her way to bed, found 
her path barred by Mr Leslie Gale, who was standing at 
the foot of the companion. His face was white, and his teeth 
chattered gently — but not with cold or fear. 

“ Let me pass, please,” said Miss Etherington, rather 
nervously. 

“ I only wanted to say,” answered Mr Gale in a voice 
which Miss Ethenngton had never heard before, “ that I 
think you are the most ill-bred and detestable girl I have ever 
met You may pass now.” 

That was last night— say twelve hours ago. And now 
Leslie Gale was dead, lying with the wreck of the yacht deep 
down beside the coral reef that had wrecked them Dead • 
And so WTre the others, to all seeming She gazed round — 
at the horse-shoe curve of the little bay ; at the palm-covered 
slopes behind her , at the boilmg surge outside the bar. Was 
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she utterly alone ? She was a plucky young woman and 
declined to be frightened until she was sure. 

She sprang resolutely to her feet and set out inland. Not 
far off upiose a little lull. From the summit of this she could 
survey her kingdom and take an inventory of its possibilities. 
She was not beaten yet. Her pulse beat high. Her small 
bare toes resolutely crimped the sand. 

Meanwhile, behind an adjacent sandhill, following the 
movements of his beloved with breathless interest, lay Mr. 
Leslie Gale. He chuckled gently. His chief asset in life — 
some people considered it a hability — was a strong if some- 
what untimely sense of humour. Not even a recent escape 
from a watery grave could damp his enjoyment of the situation. 
He sat up in his rapidly drying pyjamas, and slapped himself 
feebly 

“ My sainted aunt ! ” he murmured brokenly. “ I shall 
have to get a flint axe I ” 


II 

M ISS Etherington, white-lipped and struggling gamely 
with the terrors of utter loneliness, lay face downward 
upon a patch of coral sand She had completed her survey 
ot the island, which was not much larger than a couple of full- 
sized golf-courses ; and lo ! it was her exclusive property. 
There were no habitations, and no inhabitants. She lay 
veiy still, holding herself in. Once or twice her shoulders 
heaved 

Suddenly, like music from heaven, the sound of a discreet 
and thoroughly British cough fell upon her ears, and in a 
moment the cobweb of terror which was beginning to enshroud 
her senses was swept away. Hardly believing her good 
fortune, she sprang up, tossed back her hair from her eyes — 
and found herself face to face with Mr. Leslie Gale. 

“ Oh ! ” she gasped, “ You ? ” 

“ Yes — just me ! ” he replied. “ There is nobody else.” 

” And are all the others ? ” She pointed to the 

tumbling seas outside the bar 

“ I don’t know,” replied Gale, interpreting the question 
“ Very likely most of them got away in the lifeboat. You were 
m the cutter, you know ” 

“ If they escaped, wouldn’t they have landed here ? ” 
said the girl doubtfully. 
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“ Fm not so sure. That squall which struck us was the 
tail-end of a cyclone. They may have been swept out to sea. 
In fact,” he added, covertly regarding Miss Ethenngton’s 
white face and troubled eyes, “ I am swe they were. I saw 
them get clear away myself. Anyhow, they are not here. 
I have been all over the island to see.” 

“ Aue there any traces ? ” 

“ Yes, but not of human beings. Chiefly spars and gratings. 
I collected all I could : they may be useful for — domestic 
purposes ” 

It was not, perhaps, a very happy way of putting it. Miss 
Ethel ington flushed, and demanded : 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean what I say. We may have to stay heie for months. 
Are you an expert in household management ? Can you 
tend the fireside, while I labour to keep the home together ? ” 

“ I canH live here alone with you for months,” cried the 
girl desperately. 

“ I am afraid it can’t be helped,” said Mr Gale. We 
may get taken off by some passing vessel, but for the present 
you must be content to live the hfe of a cave-woman ” 

Miss Ethermgton caught the allusion, and her spirit 
responded instantaneously to the implied challenge 

“ First find your cave ^ ” she replied disdainfully 

“ By the greatest luck m the world,” announced Mr. Gale 
calmly, “ I have already done so. Come and see.” 

He led the way along the seashore, eager to exhibit his 
discovery. Miss Ethermgton rebelliously following. Already, 
she reflected, pnmitive man was asserting himself : m a pro- 
cession of two she walked m the rear. 

“ Presently he will expect me to fetch and carry,” she said 
to herself “ Let him dare ! ” 

The cave lay close to the water’s edge, in a tiny cove facing 
south. It ran back some fifteen feet into the heart of a lofty 
rock, and was floored with white coral sand, warm and dry 
beneath the rays of the noonday sun which streamed in through 
the doorway 

“ Somewhere to sleep, at any rate,” commented Mr. Gale 
cheerfully “ But what chiefly concerns me at present is the 
discovery of something to eat Come and find cocoanuts ” 

Once more the procession moved off, its order unaltered. 
A cocoanut palm was speedily found, and Mr. Gale embarked 
upon a brief gymnastic display, which presently furnished 
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them with a supply of solid and liquid refreshment of which 
both our islanders stood in considerable need. 

‘‘ This landscape,” said Gale, as he sat contentedly sunning 
himself after the fashion of man when fed, “ reminds me of 
North Berwick Links, with a few palms dotted about and no 
tourists. There is Point Garry ” He indicated the httle 
promontory m which their cave was situated. 

“ Have you climbed to the top yet, partner ? ” he continued. 

“ No,” said Miss Ethenngton shortly ; “ I have not.” 

“ Well, you shall,” said Mr. Gale kindly. “ We may see 
things from there which have hitherto escaped our notice. 
No good sitting here moping I ” 

With great energy he led the way to Point Garry and scaled 
the heights, assisting his companion from time to time. 

“We will now scan the horizon,” he announced, when 
they reached the top. “ I think that is what Robinson Crusoe 
would have done under the circumstances No — nothing I 
Nothing to be seen but those big rocks jutting up out of the 
water over there. I noticed them this morning They look 
like a rov/ of teeth, don’t they ? ” he mquired chattily. 

“ I fail to observe any resemblance,” replied Miss 
Ethenngton. 

“ No ? Well, I was always quick at noticing things from 
a child,” said Mr. Gale, with unimpaired bonhomie. “ We 

are not all blessed with good imagin Hallo I what’s 

that ? ” He seized the girl’s arm m unaffected excitement, 
and pointed. 

“ You are holding my arm,” said Miss Ethenngton coldly 
“ Let go, please I ” 

Mr. Gale had already done so, in order to make a pair of 
binoculars of his hands 

“ Do you see something projecting up between the two 
middle teeth ? ” he asked. “ I think — I think— yes, it is — 
the bow of a ship I It must be the yacht It ts the yacht I 
I can see the top of her funnel. She must have grounded 
there. I was right. It was a cyclone. The wind has been 
playing a perfect game of rounders with itself.” 

“ Do you think there is anyone on board ? ” asked Miss 
Etherington, suddenly hopeful. After all, a steward or a coal- 
trimmer would be something with which to dilute Mr, Gale. 
Another woman seemed too much to expect. 

' “ I doubt it, but I will see,” said Mr Gale. 

“ How ? ” 
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“ I am going to swim out.” 

“ All that way ? ” 

“ Yes , not more than half-a-mile, I fancy. ^ 

“ Supposing there are- ” 

Miss Ethermgton paused, suddenly remembering that the 
man beside her was unworthy of solicitude. 

“ Sharks — eh ? Perhaps, but I must risk it. If I meet 
one I will make a noise like a company promoter, and he’ll 
merely bow respectfully. Do you know what that old hull 
means to us ? Blankets, tools, food 1 Perhaps they have left 
a boat on board.” 

“ Can you swim half-a-mile ? ” inquired Miss Ethermgton. 

“ It is just about my limit,” confessed Mr. Gale frankly. 
** but I can try.” 

“ Would you ” — ^Miss Ethermgton wavered between 
common humanity and a feminine desire not to offer anjrthing 
which could be construed mto encouragement — care to have 
my cork-jacket ? ” 

” If you are quite sure you won’t catch a chill without it,” 
replied Mr Gale tenderly. 

He proceeded to buckle on the jacket, apparently oblivious 
of a look which to a thmner-skmned man would have made 
drowning seem an easy death, and scrambled over the rocks 
to the water’s edge. He poised himself upon a convenient 
taking-off place 

” Back to tea 1 ” he cried, and disappeared with a splash. 
It is not easy to dive cleanly in a cork jacket 

Presently he reappeared, and struck out boldly in the direc- 
tion of Double-Tooth Islet. Miss Ethermgton, seated upon 
the summit of Point Garry, her round chin resting on her 
hands, followed the course of his black head as it slowly forged 
Its way across the limpid channel Many thoughts passed 
through her mind. On the one hand, she hated Mr. Leslie 
Gale to the ffillest extent of a nature more than usually well 
endowed for the purpose. On the other, she knew that there 
were sharks m these seas — she had seen them Even now 
she could descry in the wake, of Mr. Gale a tiny black dot 
which might or might not be the dreaded triangular fin. She 
closed her eyes, and kept them tightly shut for more than 
half-an-hour. 

When she opened them, a figure, silhouetted against the 
skyline upon the summit of Double Tooth Islet, was trium- 
phantly semaphoring safe arrival. Miss Ethermgton did not 
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reply. Instead, she rolled gently over on to her side in a dead 
faint. 

After all, as she argued to herself when she came to, she 
had had a most exhausting twenty-four hours, and her sole 
diet had been a portion of cocoanut. 

Ill 

M r. Gale returned more expeditiously than he had set 
out, adequately clothed and propelling the yacht’s dinghy, 
vhich was loaded to the water’s edge with miscellaneous stores. 

“ Help me to unload these things, quickly,” he called to 
Miss Etherington, “ and carry them up to the cave I must go 
out to the yacht again before she slips off.” 

“ Will you take me with you this time ? ” asked Miss 
Etherington 
“ Why ? ” 

“ I want some things out of my cabin,” was the prim reply 
“ I’m afraid you haven’t got a cabin any more,” said Gale 
The stern half of the ship is under water, and I’m salving 
all I can from the forward part. However, I will select a 
wardrobe for you from what is available. I always had great 
natural taste ” 

He paddled away so quickly that Miss Etherington had no 
time effectively to ignore this last pleasantry. When Mr Gale 
returned an hour later he found her still sittmg beside the heap 
of stores on the shore. 

“ The yacht is lifting with the swell,” he announced “ She 
is just hanging on by her eyebrows now. Rolled over fifteen 
degrees a minute ago. Gave me a nasty turn, I can tell you, 
down m the lazarette grubbmg for tinned sardines — ^for you 
They are rather a favourite delicacy of yours, aren’t they ' 
Hallo > Why haven’t you carried up some of these stores ? 
Tired ? ” 

^ Miss Etherington, who had been rehearsing her part for 
this scene for the past hour, replied icily : 

“ I am not accustomed to be ordered about.” 

Gale, who was lifting a heavy box out of the boat — the 
carpenter’s tool-chest — laid down his burden and sat on it 
“Insubordination? H’m — a serious matter!” he 
observed “ We must hold a court-martial this evening ” 
He rose, and continued : “ As you don’t appear inchned to 
assist me to furnish the Home, perhaps you will kindly repair 
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to the Home itself I will carry this case up for you, and you 
shall unpack it. Then you can make the place snug with a 
few deft feminine touches. When I have finished my day’s 
work I shall expect to find my slippers toasting at the fender. 
That is always done, I believe. Do not butter them, though, 
01 Darby will have a few words to address to Joan. You will 
find me a fearful domestic tyrant.” 

Miss Etherington, dimly wondering whether this excursion 
into the realms of humour masked a threat or merely indicated 
mental vacuity of the hollowest type, rose from her seat and 
departed m the direction of the cave. But she did not halt 
there. Instead, she chmbed to the summit of Point Garry, and 
there sat for a full hour surveying the sunset with an expression 
upon her features for which a competent under-nurse would 
have prescribed just one remedy. 

The red-hot coppery ball of the sun dropped into the sea 
so suddenly that one almost expected to hear it sizzle, and the 
warm darkness of a tropical night rushed down from the 
heavens. Stars sprang out upon the velvety sky. 

“ Partner ! ” called a voice from below. 

“ I won’t — I zoonH I ” muttered the girl to herself between 
her clenched teeth. 

There was a pause, and then she heard the feet of Mr. Gale 
climbing the rocky path which led to her eyrie. Presently 
his head appeared above the edge. 

” Shall I brmg your supper up to you, or will you come 
down to it ? ” he inquired “ I may mention that there is an 
extra charge for serving meals above stairs. Your food will 
cost you more, so to speak ” 

Miss Etheiington was in no mood for badinage of this 
kmd 

“ I will come,” she said stonily. 

A bright fire was burning at the mouth of the cave, and a 
stew of a primitive but inviting character was bubbling in an 
iron pot hung over the blaze Crates and cases had been piled 
into a neat rampart round their demesne. Over the cave 
mouth itself Mr. Gale had hung a stout curtain of sailcloth. 

” Be seated, Miss Etherington,” said Mr. Gale. “ That 
is your place.” 

He pointed to a seat upon the sand, fashioned out of boat 
cushions propped against the base of the rock 

Miss Etherington obeyed 

“ This is a one-course dinner,” continued Mr. Gale in 
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deprecating tones, “ but I have no doubt that when you take 
matters in hand you will be able to turn out something more 
pretentious. What will you drmlc ? I have a bottle of brandy, 
which had better be leserved for medicinal purposes, and a 
dozen stone ginger which I have retrieved from the wreck at 
gieat personal risk, knowing it to be a weakness of yours. We 
must not be reckless about it An occasional bottle on special 
occasions — birthdays and Christmases. I think to-night 
comes under the head of special occasions. Say when ! ” 

Babbling in this light-hearted strain, Mr. Gale proceeded 
to do the honours of the feast, incidentally making a hearty 
meal himself. Miss Etherington ate nothing to speak of. 

When he had finished, Leslie Gale punctihously asked for 
permission to smoke, and lit his pipe. 

“ I wonder how long half-a-pound of tobacco will last 
me ? ” he mused, puffing comfortably “ A month, perhaps, 
with care. How ripping the moon looks on the watei ! 

Miss Ethel ington did not reply. Her eyes were set. Gale 
stood up. 

“ Bed-time,” he announced. “ You are tired. Come 
and see your room ” 

He lit a candle and screwed it into the neck of a bottk. 
The flame hardly flickered in the soft air 

“ Please walk in,” he said, holding back the sailcloth 
flap 

Miss Etherington obeyed, mechanically. 

In one comer of the cave Gale had constmcted a sleeping- 
place of blankets and boat-cushions On a convenient ledge 
lay a tin basin ; beside it stood a bucket of fair water. Even 
soap was there. A deal chest served for chair and wardrobe. 

Leslie Gale held the candle aloft. 

“ What do you think of me as an upholsterer ? ” he asked 
with pride. “ I will see about electric bells and a hot-water 
tap in the morning.” 

Miss Etherington made no reply. 

Gale set down the candle on the ledge 

“ Is there anything else I can do for you in here ? ” he 

OQ iTpn 

“No, thank you.’\ 

“ Quite sure ? It is the last time of asking ” 

Struck by a -curious note in his voice, the girl looked up 
suddenly. 

“ Why ? ” she said. 
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Their eyes met. Mr. Gale’s, which were usually remark- 
able only for a self-satisfied twinkle, were grey and steely 

“ Because,” he said slowly, “ I do not intend to invade 
your privacy again. Hereafter this cave is ;yoi/r5— utterly and 
absolutely—to withdraw to whenever again you feel inclined, 
as you did to-day, to doubt my ability to behave like a gentle- 
man. Good-night ! ” 

He turned towards the curtained dooi way. 

“ Where — where are you going to shelter ? ” inquired 
a low voice behind him. 

“ On the beach — ^between a couple of oyster-shells I ” he 
replied “ Good-night I ” 

A childish and flippant rejoinder, the reader will admit, 
utterly spoiling what might have been a dignified — nay, heroic 
— exit from the cave But Leshe Gale was never one to let 
the sun go down upon his wiath, or mistake the theatrical 
foi the dramatic. 


IV 

M ISS Etherington awoke next morning to find the sun 
beating upon the sail-cloth curtain Half-dazed, and 
failing for a moment to realise her surroundings, she uttered a 
stifled cry. 

A shadow fell upon the curtain. 

“ Shriek once for the Boots, twice for the chambermaid, 
three times for the waiter,” advised a cheerful voice. ” Break- 
fast is served.” 

Ten minutes later Miss Etherington found herself subdued 
but hungry, partaking of fresh fish fried in oatmeal. 

“ Any amount of nourishment to be had for the asking 
over there by those rocks,” said the chef. “ It’s lucky. We 
have enough tinned stuff to last us for months , but tinned 
turkey and tinned plum-pudding both taste very much alike 
after a few weeks , so tliese little fellows ” — he helped himself 
to another fish — “ will serve to drive away monotony. Have 
some cocoa ? ” 

“ I hate cocoa,” replied Miss Etherington, witli a return of 
her old petulance Gale’s assumption that they were setfled 
upon the island for life angered her, as usual. 

“Members,” gabbled the incorrigible Mr. Gale, “are 
requested not to chastise the club servants personally, but to 
enter all complaints upon the backs of their bills, which will 
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be considered by the Committee at its next session. But I am 
sorry you don’t like cocoa. I will tr)’- and find some cojffee for 
you. I am going to make a final trip to the yacht after break- 
fast.” 

Is she still there, then ? ” 

“ Yes, I have been out already this morning I don’t 
think the old thing will hang on much longer, though. There 
is a heavy swell outside By the way, do you Imow why 
Robinson Crusoe was not alone when he landed on his island ? 
Give it up ? Because he found a heavy swell on the beach and 
a little cove running up the sand. . . . No ? ” — as Miss 
Ethermgton remained quite impervious to this outiage. 
“ Well, perhaps not ! It might go better with a larger audience. 
It used to be received with rapture in the schoolroom at home 
I thought perhaps — however, to resume. Is there anything 
else you require before the yacht goes under ? ” 

“ Yes — hairpins,” said Miss Ethermgton unexpectedly 

“ I’m afiaid not,” said Gale “ The only cabins not under 
water by this time are the engineers’, and engineers always 
wear their hair bobbed, as you know But leally ” — ^he 
respectfully scrutinised his companion’s tumbled mane — 
“ it looks very nice as it is ” 

Miss Etherington, upon whom last night’s lesson had not 
been wasted, smiled, for the first time since their landmg , 
and Mr. Gale was conscious deep down in his heart, which 
possibly was not so light as his tongue, of a tiny thrill of 
satisfaction and relief Was this peace — or merely an 
armistice ? 

“ I must go now,” he said. “ After that we will formally 
annex our kingdom and draw up a constitution ” 

“ If you are sure it is quite safe on the yacht ? ” asked Miss 
Etherington rather anxiously, staring under her hand at the 
lazy swell beyond the rocks. 

“ I will take great care of myself,” said Mr Gale m soothmg 
tones “ Don’t be anxious ” 

“ But I flm,” said Miss Ethermgton warmly 

“ This is most gratifying,” murmured Mr Gale 

“ If you were drowned,” explained Miss Ethermgton, 
“ I should probably starve , and m any case I should have 
to do all the cooking and washing-up myself.” 

Apparently it was only an armistice. 

Still, when Mr Gale returned half-an-hour later with a 
boat-load of what he described as “ comforts,” he found that 
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his companion had cleared away the breakfast and made their 
encampment tidy. 

He made no comment, but summoned a council of two 
to discuss the situation. He pointed out their probable 
position upon the chart. 

“ We seem to be a long way from anywhere,” said tlie girl 
dismally. 

“ We aie,” said the Job’s Comforter beside her ; “ and 
what IS more, we are a long way from any steamer route. Still 
you never know Luckily we have a spring of water and 
plenty of tinned food, not to mention fish and products of the 
soil. We might catch a turtle, with luck, and perhaps I shall 
find something to shoot. Now, supposing I do the hunting 
and fishing and general hew-wood-and-draw-water business, 
will you undertake the cooking and general housekeeping ? ” 

Miss Ethermgton nodded. 

“ We must build a little wooden hut,” continued Gale, 
with all the enthusiasm of a small boy playing at Red Indians 
” I can sleep m one half and keep the stores in the other. A 
sort of lean-to. We will regularly organise this island before 
we have done with it 1 I wonder, now, about clothes. What 
we have on won’t last for ever. It’s a pity your cabin was 
under water, or I might have salved a regular wardrobe for 
you Number Seven, wasn’t it ? ” 

Miss Etherington nodded 

“ By the way,” she asked, “ what was yours ? ” 

“ Number Three. Why ? ” 

Oh, nothing.” 

“ Well, as for clothes,” continued the indefatigable Mr. 
Gale, “ if we haven’t got them we must make them. Can 
you cut out ? ” he inquired sternly, regarding his companion 
with the austere air of a Dorcas Society secretary. 

“ Don’t you think,” interposed Miss Etherington dryly, 
“ that you are taking rather too much thought for the morrow 
— not to speak of the day after to-morrow ? May I make a 
suggestion ? ” 

“ By all means,” said Mr. Gale indulgently. 

“ Let us go and look round for passing slnps,” said Miss 
Ethermgton. 

The organiser, a trifle dashed, rose and meekly followed 
practical Eve to the summit of the rock. But there were no 
ships 

Mr. Leslie turned severely upon his companion. 
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“ You see ^ ” he said. “ Twenty minutes wasted ! And 
life IS so short Let us return and make plans ” 

Miss Ethermgton calmly followed him down again. 

Still, her suggestion was not without effect A clause was 
inserted in the constitution of theii lungdom to the effect that 
Gale should climb Point Garry (as they agieed to call the 
headland) tw'ice daily, at dawn and sundowm, and search the 
horizon for passing vessels, Miss Etheimgton performing the 
same duty at other times throughout the day, during her 
companion’s absence at the chase. 

The rest of that morning was occupied with what is usually 
known as “ settling in,” a process which appeals to be as 
inevitable to castaways m the South Pacific as to semi-detached 
suburbanites much nearei home At midday Miss Ethermgton 
dished up her first meal, at which, pleasantly tired, they lay 
side by side upon the warm sand and conversed quite amicably 
Both realised simultaneously that there is something very 
uniting m working to retrieve a joint disaster. With a single 
impulse, Mr. Gale edged a little nearer to Miss Ethermgton, 
and Miss Etherington edged a little farther away from Mr. 
Gale. 

Thus Nature, W'ho sets the dockleaf beside the nettle, 
adjusts the fine balance of sex-deportment 

When they had eaten, Leslie Gale hauled the dmghy into 
a shady patch of sand and proceeded to invert it over a blanket. 

“ What are you doing ? ” inquired Miss Ethermgton, 
wiping a plate. 

“ I propose to take a siesta,” said Mr Gale “ I have 
been w^orking like a coolie since four o’clock this morning. 
I made two trips before you were up and I am done to the 
world I advise you to retire to your cave of harmony and do 
likewise We must keep ourselves fit, you know, and — and — 
be merry and bright I only wish,” he added awLwardly, 

that you could have found yourself m moie congenial 
company ” 

Then he crawled hurriedly under the dinghy’s protectmg 
shade, and rolled himself up in the blanket. 

Left to her own devices. Miss Etherington, in obedience 
to an idea which had been obtruding itself upon her for some 
hours, entered the cave and inspected her cork-jacket, which 
lay neatly rolled up upon a ledge Upon its outer surface, 
as already related, was neatly stencilled the legend, S Y Island 
Queen, R Y S — State-Room No 3 
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Vciy slowly and reflcLtncl} Miss Etbcringt^^f' udlcd up 
the jacket and put it hack upon its kdit» 'riun, qmititjg 
the cave, she climbed up upon Point CJarry and listlessly 
scanned the hori'zon 

She returned an hour later. I'iic expression upon her 
featuics would have been ascribed In an c\})ert in phvbiog- 
nomy to the workings of .a guilty but uni epentant spirit. 

Presently she awoke hlr Leslie Gale, and set before hhn 
an exenmg meal whose excellence she did lur be^'t to discount 
by a display of cold aloofness wliicli nould have blighttd the 
appetite of a less detci mined optimist. 

V 


hole, I think,” said iS'Ii Gale. 

IVJl “ Weil,” rcmaikcd kliss Ethcrington nith nsperiU, 
“ if lizards arc going to lie across the line of my putt on cvny 
green, I don’t sec how you can liclp \\ inning a liolc occasionally. ‘ 
“ These things will happen on spoiling courses,” said .^Ir 
Gale sympathetically. “ Still, you could have taken athantago 
of the by-law which says that hzaids may be lifted or swept 
aside (but not pressed down) without penalty. Now for Point 
Garry 1 You get a stroke here All square and one to play ” 
They stood upon the seventeenth green of the island golf- 
course Their ' clubs were tw'o liome-madc instruments of 
the hockey-stick variety, then equipment being completed by 
a couple of solid but well-gnaw'cd india-rubber balls, which had 
been employed upon the yacht to afford iccreation and cxeicisc 
to their hostess’s terrieis. It was five o’clock m the afternoon. 
Supply, as represented by Mr. Gale, the punejor, having 
temporanly satisfied Demand, as represented b> Miss Ethenng- 
ton, the housekeeper, with sufficient comestibles and com- 
bustibles for the next twenty-four hours, the pair w ere indulging 
m a little exercise before proceeding from labour to refreshment. 

The golf-course was an abiding joy It had been opened 
w'lth much ceremony a fortnight ago, Miss Ethermglon driving 
off the first ball from the first tee, and Mr Gale gallantly 
retrieving the same from the Pacific Ocean. Tiiere w^ere 
eighteen holes, ranging from five to seventy yards in length, 
and the course abounded in natural hazards of the most diverse 
description. There were no caddies, but, as Mr Gale re- 
marked, a caddy when you possess only one club looks 
ostentatious. 
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The golf-course is a characteristic product of British 
occupation of alien territory. John Bull, we all know, has a 
wealmess for descending casually upon the unappropriated 
spaces of the earth, the fact that they do not strictly belong to 
him being, in his view, fully balanced by the fact that he causes 
them to prosper as they have never prospered before. If you 
make a desert, he argues, blossom like the rose, what does it 
matter whose desert it was previously ? His methods of 
procedure seldom vary, whether he be an official man-in- 
possession or a younger son m search of a career Having 
adjusted the local constitution to his satisfaction, he sets to 
work to assist the slightly flustered inhabitants to make the 
place pay. After that he lays out a golf-course. 

There being no inhabitants upon the island, and conse- 
quently no laws to adjust, our friends had been able to get 
to work on the golf-course at once. Their new life had altered 
them surprisingly little. After three months of a semi- 
savage existence, so far from reverting to the service of primitive 
Nature, they had adapted Nature to the requirements of modem 
society and turned the island into a very fair imitation of a 
fashionable health-resort. Had they been of another caste — 
say, the mechanical — ^they would have impressed their mark 
in another fashion none the less indelible. There would 
have been water-wheels, mills, and sluices. Being of the 
class called leisured, accustomed to extract as much enjoy- 
ment from life as possible and on no account ever to worry 
about anything, they had settled down, in one of Nature’s 
most typical strongholds, to the nearest approach they could 
compass to the careless artificial life that they were accustomed 
to live And So powerful are use and wont that these two 
unruffled Bntons bade fair to expel Nature from her own 
stronghold Cave man and cave woman they certainly were 
not yet. They were members of a class which has always 
been carelessly indifferent to outside influences, and does not 
easily change its habits or mode of speech Consequently 
the island had not barbarised them. They were gently 
denaturalising the island. 

Mr. Gale took the eighteenth hole in a perfect nine. Miss 
Etherington’s ball over-running the green and taking refuge 
m a he with which only a corkscrew could have coped The 
victor having offered to the vanquished the insincere con- 
dolences usual upon such occasions, the pair sat down to 
enjoy the afternoon breeze. 
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“ What is for dinner to-night ^ ” inquired Mr. Gale. 

“ Turtles’ eggs, fried sardines, biscuits, and bananas,” replied 
Miss Etherington. “ It’s the last tm of sardmes but one.” 

“ Oh • How are the stores in general lasting out ? ” 

“ There seems to be plenty of most things ^ We were 
rather extravagant at first, but since you developed into such a 
mighty hunter ” ^ ^ 

“ And you into such a nailing housekeeper ” 

“ We have become almost self-supporting.” 

At this fulsome mterchange of compliments the pair turned 
and smiled upon one another. 

” And we seem to thrive on it,” said Mr. Gale complacently. 
“ I must have gone up a stone in weight, and I feel as skittish 
as a young unicorn You look pretty fit, too.” 

He turned and surveyed his companion. She was wearing 
the smart blue slart m which she had landed on the island, 
sadly frayed and bleached, but still bearing the imprimatui 
of Hanover Square, together with a flannel cricket-shirt. 
Round her neck was knotted a coloured handkerchief. Her 
feet were bare The hairpin difficulty had never been over- 
come, and Miss Etherington usually kept her rippling mane 
plaited mto a convenient pigtail That appendage having 
developed a habit at the end of a full swmg of dealing its owner 
a severe buffet in the face, it was Miss Etherington’s custom 
when playing golf to gather her locks mto a heap upon the top 
of her head, and confine the same within a coloured headband, 
after the fashion of the stage brigand. Just now she was 
unfastening the knot of this contrivance. 

Mr. Gale, discoursmg at ease upon diet and hygiene, 
suddenly tripped m his speech, for without warning, a soft 
wavy cascade fell about the girl’s shoulders. Through the 
glistening veil he could descry the droop of her lashes and the 
curve of her cheek His tongue began to frame silent phrases 
about the tangles of Neaera’s hair, and his heart beat foolishly. 
Of late he had become mcreasingly conscious of this weak- 
ness — nay, vice. Common decency seemed to forbid such 

sentiments towards an unprotected female. But 

“ Thank you,” said Miss Etherington frigidly, ” I am glad 
you think I am putting on flesh ; but you need not look at 
me like that This is not Smithfield Market.” 

Mr Gale’s attack of sentimentality passed hastily. 

“ Do you know,” he said, “ that we have been m this island 
for three months ? ” 
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^ Have we ? ” replied Miss Etherington. “ It seems 
longer/’ she added untruthfully. 

“ And I don’t tlunk,” pursued Mr. Gale, “ that we have 
made the most of our opportunities ” 

Miss Elhermgton scented danger, but could not forbear 
to inquire : 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ Well,” replied Mr. Gale, “ look at the things Robinson 
Crusoe did. He built a boat ” 

“ We have a boat already,” remarked matter-of-fact Miss 
Etherington. 

“ Yes, that ts a bit of a hardship,” agreed Mr. Gale. “ Then 
didn’t he teach a parrot to talk ? Couldn’t we ” 

“ There are no parrots on this island,” replied Miss Ether- 
ington gently. 

“ Quite true, but you haven’t grasped the principle of 
what I am driving at. Here we are, living on a desert island, 
and so far we haven’t done an5rthmg that two people couldn’t 
have accomplished by going for a picnic up the Thames I 
even shave. We eat food out of tins , we do a little bathing 
and fishmg in the morning, and play golf in the afternoon, and 
sit about m the evemng and say how jolly it must be m Town 
just now. It seems to me that we are out of the picture some- 
how We ought to be a httle more primitive — barbaric. 
Do you follow me ? ” 

“ No,” said Miss Ethermgton “ In my opinion really 
nice people contmue to behave just as nicely on a desert island 
as on a yacht.” 

“ But don’t you think,” continued Mr. Gale persevermgly, 
“that we might tram two goats to play bridge with us, or 
teach a turtle to sing, or somethmg ? Then we should feel 
that we were getting back to Nature — quite biblical, in fact. 

‘ The voice of the turtle is heard m the land,’ and so forth.” 

“ If you are going to talk nonsense,” said Miss Etherington, 

“ I will go and get dinner ready.” 

“ When we get away from here,” continued the imaginative 
Mr. Gale, “ we could take the little troupe with us, and earn 
an honest living on the music-hall stage. I once saw some 
performing seals at the Palace I should think performing 
turtles would get quite as big a salary ; and then when the 
public got tired of them we could sell them to the Lord Mayor 
for soup. That is what is known in commercial circles as a 
by-product.” 
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He ran on, and Miss Etlierington watched him stealtliily 
through her lashes. A man and woman, however antipathetic, 
cannot consort together upon an uninhabited island for three 
months without gaming some insight into one another’s 
characters and motives Miss Ethermgton knew the meaning 
of this performance. Mr. Gale suspected hei of low spirits, 
and was endeavouring to cheer her up He was not doing it 
very well ; but after all, good intentions count for something, 
and Miss Ether ington felt grateful, despite herself. She 
continued to watch him fuitively. He was a presentable 
youth. He sat beside her, healthy, clean-cut, and bronzed, 
wearing a ragged flannel shirt and an old pair of duck trousers. 
His hands were clasped about his knees , his eyes were fixed 
on vacancy ; and his tongue wagged unceasingly. A hare- 
brained and occasionally bumptious young man, but a man for 
all that. 

Suddenly Gale inquired : 

“ I say, what do you think of me now ? Has your opinion 
of me altered at all, after three months of me neat ? ’* 

The next moment he repented of his inquiry. He had 
firmly resolved never to embarrass the girl in this fashion so 
long as they remained on the island together. Now he had 
broken his woid to himself. Miss Etlierington’s rippling 
mane had been a little too much for his fortitude. 

But the girl did not appear offended. She replied quite 
simply • 

“ Yes, I have, I think you have behaved very courageously 
in the face of all our difficulties ” 

“ Self-preservation is the first ” began Gale awkwardly, 

“ ^And I have to thank you for a good deal as well,” 

continued Miss Ethermgton, with slightly heightened colour. 
“ Besides saving my life — you did, you know : that was your 
life-jacket I was wearing that morning — ^you have behaved 
very courteously and honourably to me ever since we found 
ourselves here , and I am giateful.” 

This was well spoken. Mr. Gale was silent for a moment. 
Then he inquired : 

“ You did not expect such behaviour from me ? ” 

, , “ doubted you after the first few hours,” said 

Miss Emermgton m a low voice. ** I was not quite myself 
then Do you forgive me ? You will, won’t you ? ” 

Their eyes met. Mr. Gale’s suddenly blazed. 

” When you look at me and talk to me like that,” he almost 
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sliouted, ** I could Ahem I Ha • H’m 1 Quite so I 

My error f ” 

Miss Etherington^s cheeks were crimson. 

“ I think I will go and see if there are any ships going past/’ 
he concluded lamely. 

“ Perhaps it would be as well,” agreed Miss Etherington. 
“ Don’t be late for dinner.” 

Mr Gale turned to go, and then paused. 

“ You don’t ask me,” he remarked m a slightly injured 
voice, “ whether my opinion oiyou has changed at all.” 

“ No,” replied Miss Etherington. “ There is no need ” 

“ I wonder what in thunder she meant by that,” mused 
the harassed Mr. Gale, as he scrambled up Point Garry. 
“ Heaven help a man left alone on a desert island with a girl ! 
And I actually thought it would make things easier 1 Flint 

axe, and all that ! Why don’t I Hallo, hallo, hallo ! 

Steady, my boy ! Is wisions about ? ” 

He had reached the summit of the bluff. There, two miles 
to the northward, slipping gently over the rollers under easy 
sail, he beheld a ship — a three-masted schooner. 

VI 

F or a castaway, hungering for a re-entry into civilisation, 
Mr. Gale’s subsequent behaviour was peculiar. 

. He began by staring stockishly at the passing vehicle of 
deliverance, evidently the prey of conflicting impulses Beside 
him lay a neatly piled heap of firewood, collected for such a 
contingency as this. His eye fell thereon. He regarded it 
absently, and then raised his eyes to the schooner, which went 
about and began to slant towards the island. 

Mr. Gale, instead of shouting or semaphoring, dropped 
suddenly to his knees and crept furtively back whence he came, 
until he arrived at the edge of the little plateau, to a position 
which commanded their cave and encampment. Miss Ether- 
ington, from whose eyes the schooner was screened by Ihe 
intervemng bulk of Point Garry, was diligently preparing 
dinner. Mr. Gale gazed down upon her long and intently. 
Her sleeves were rolled up for culinary duties, and her arms 
looked very round and white. Snatches of a song she was 
singing floated upwards to his ears. Mr Gale’s pulse quick- 
ened , his purpose hardened ; his conscience died within 
him. 
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“ I canH do it,” he muttered—* I can’t I ” A box of 
matches diopped from his nerveless fingers 

Presently he crawled upon his hands and knees — he would 
not even risk the exposure of his figure against the skyline now 
— to a position from which he could see the schooner. The 
breeze had freshened ; she had gone about again, and was 
bowling away from the island. 

VII 

A n hour later they met for their evening meal. With 
characteiistic fidelity to the customs of their order they 
invariably dressed for dinner — ^that is to say, Miss Etherington 
put on shoes and stockings and changed from her cricket-shirt 
to a silk jumper, while Mr. Gale attired himself in a suit of 
comparatively white drill which had once been the property of 
the chief steward of the yacht. 

They were very silent that night. Mr. Gale’s conscience 
was coming to life again. It was true that he loved Miss 
Etherington — far more, indeed, than that usually astute maiden 
could have gathered from the somewhat flippant and informal 
manner in which he had declared his passion — ^but this fact, 
urged his conscience, did not give him the sole right to her 
society. He had robbed her of her birthright that afternoon ; 
he had deliberately cut her off from a return to the great world 
and all it held for her He had behaved like a cad, he felt, 
and being an honourable 5 ’’oung man, he was filled with a 
desire to make confession 

“You are not very amusing to-night,” remarked Miss 
Etherington suddenly. 

For purposes of playful badinage, there was a tacit under- 
standing between them that ever}^hing which went wrong 
on the island — ^from cyclones to a fit of the dumps — ^was 
LesUe Gale’s fault ; and that long-suffeiing young man was 
growing accustomed to being treated as something between a 
smful little schoolboy and a rather incompetent court jester. 

“ Am I to sparkle ? ” he inquired meeldy. 

“ Yes ” 

“ I don’t feel quite up to it ” 

“ Well, flicker, anyhow ' ” urged Miss Etherington. 

Mr Gale reflected, and replied : 

I can’t do it to-night That moon makes me humpy. 
Look at it 1 What a whopper ! ” 
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Both sat silently surveying the great silvery disc which 
hung above them, turning their little cove, with its yellow 
sand and green-clad rocks, into an etching in black and white. 
There was a long silence, broken by a tremendous sigh from 
Miss Etherington. Evidently the moon was beginning to 
exercise its usual pernicious influence. 

“ To-night’s Great Thought — ^what is it ? ” inquired Mr 
Gale encouragingly. 

I was thinking,” said Miss Etherington dreamily, “ Avhat 
a good thing it would be if all the people who disliked one 
another for no reason at all could be dropped down together 
upon an island like this izi a month or two ” 

Mr. Gale, knowing full well that a tvoman never embarks 
upon a general statement without intending it to have a 
personal application, carefully turned this sentiment over m 
his mmd 

Then suddenly he glowed duskily 

“ You mean,” he said unsteadily, “ that most people 
irapiove on acquaintance ? ” 

" Yes,” said Miss Etherington deliberately — “ I do.” 

There was a pause. Then Gale continued : 

“ Even — people like me ? ” 

Miss Etherington nodded 

“ Even people like you,” she said. “ And,” she added 
unexpectedly, ” even people like me ” 

Mr. Gale glanced at her, then stirred in his seat and took a 
mighty breath of resolution. 

“ You could neve} be improved upon by an acquaintance, 
however long.” 

Then he heaved a great sigh of relief. An Englishman 
does not say these things easily — that is, when he means 
them 

Miss Etherington subjected her companion to a fleeting but 
adequate scrutiny, and saw that he was once more at her 
mercy. But she felt no desire to wither him up — to annihilate 
the flank thus rashly exposed. Three months of life in the 
open had entirely cured her of conceit and petty meanness. 
Still they had not eradicated in her the natural predilection 
of a woman for dallying with the fish upon the hook 

“ I wonde'r if you mean that,” she remarked in a voice 
which, though in form severe, m substance mvited further 
folly on the part of Mr Gale 

“ Yes, I do mean it,” he replied, without heat or passion 
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“ But I am not going to pursue the subject, because I have no 
right. I have just done you a senous wrong I want to make 
confession ” 

He turned to her, like a penitent to a shrine 
“ This evening,” he said, “ when I climbed to Point 
Garry on my usual excursion, I saw a ship ” 

Miss Etherington started, but made no further sign. 

“ She was quite close,” continued Gale, “ and I could have 
caught her attention by signalhng. But — I didn’t I I let her 
go 1 There I ” 

He stood motionless at her feet, awaiting sentence. 

Miss Etherington raised her clear grey eyes to his. 

“ Wh}^ did you let the ship go ? ” she asked. 

“ Because I love you so,” said Gale simply “ I could not 
bear to be parted from you, as I knew I should be. It seemed 

too cruel to bring this life to an end, just as ” 

“ Just as what ? ” asked the girl quickly 
“ Just as you were beginning to get used to — it,” concluded 
Leslje Gale, coward. 

Miss Etherington was silent for a little time. Then she 
said 

“You made no attempt to signal ^ ” 

“ None ” 

“ Concealed yourself, perhaps ^ ” 

Gale nodded miserably, and waited. 

Miss Etherington dropped her eyes again, and began to 
scrutinise the tips of her shoes 

“ I wouldn’t worry about it too much if I were you,” she 
said 

“ Why ? ” 

“ I saw the ship too,” said the girl demurely. 

VIII 

T hey sat on m the moonlight — and on, and on, and on. 

About half-past ten Mr. Gale had respectfully but firmly 
taken Miss Etherington ’s hand Miss Etherington had made a 
half-hearted attempt to withdraw it Mr. Gale had apolo- 
getically but pertinaciously held on. After that they began to 
^alk, and although they had not been out of one another’s 
company for the best part of three months, not one of the 
niany topics with which they had whiled away that lengthy 
period intruded itself into the conversation They seemed to 
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have turned over a new page in the book of life together 
Under their eyes it lay, fair, blank, and gleaming with blessed 
possibihties beneath the rays of a tropical moon And for the 
moment they were well content to leave it so. Let to-morrow, 
with its prosaic meticulous pen and inkhorn, stand far off and 
wait ! There would never be another hour like this. 

At last Miss Etherington rose. 

“ I am sleepy,” she said. “ Let me go now.” 

Gale held her to him for a moment longer, caressing her 
loosely-knotted shimmering hair. 

“ Phylhs I ” he murmured reverently, and raised his face 
skyward, as if to give thanks. From the neighbourhood of his 
right shoulder there arose a muffled observation . For a moment 
he failed to take note of it, for he was gaping dumbly over Miss 
Etherington’s head at the moonlit waters of their bay. Miss 
Etherington accordingly spoke again 

I wish,” she murmured — “ I wish there were a lot of 
people to tell.” 

“To tell what ? That we are ” — he coughed nervously 
— “ engaged ? ” 

“ Yes. Engaged sounds queer on a desert island, doesn’t 
it ? But when a girl gets engaged she wants to tell 
everybody.” 

“ That’s strange. When I get engaged I feel that the 
secret is too precious to pass on to anybody It’s mine * 
mine ! Ours • ours 1 ‘ Ours ’ — how wonderful that sounds 
after years of just ‘ mine ’ But ” — ^he brought his gaze back 
seaward again — “ do you really want a crowd of people to tell 
your news to ? ” 

“ Yes, please,” said Miss Etherington meekly 

“ Well, shut your eyes, and don’t open them until I tell 
you ” 

Miss Etherington obeyed Mr Gale rotated her carefully 
until she faced the calm, glittering ocean 

“ Abracadabra ! Likewise what ho ! Open your eyes ' ” 
he commanded. 

Miss Etherington obeyed There before her m the moon- 
light, half-a-mile from the shore, like a misty sea-wraith, 
floated a great white yacht, drifting to an anchorage Even 
as they gazed there was a luminous splash, and the cable 
rattled out. 
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IX 

T hey were taken home next day on board the Morfitng Star, 
brought out to search for them by their host and the other 
survivors of the wreck. 

For many years Mr. Leslie Gale never ceased to bless the 
three-masted schooner whose passing had been fraught with 
such uniting consequences. In fact he exalted that nameless 
vessel into a fetish, ascribing to it match-making properties 
bordering upon the supernatural. It was Mrs. Gale who 
pricked the bubble. 

“ I wonder, dearest," observed her husband one day, " if 
you would have ever found out that you really cared for me 
if you hadn’t seen that old hooker go sailing by — what ? " 

“ I wonder," said Mrs. Gale patiently. 

** It was lucky," continued the fatuous Leslie, " that no 
ship turned up earlier on, before you had acquired a taste for 
me, so to speak. That would have put me in the cart, wouldn’t 
It?" 

“ Would it ? ” ^ 

“ Yes. Supposing that it had happened sooner ? Sup- 
posing, for instance, that after we had been together for a 
matter of a few hours, instead of a few months, you had 
climbed Point Garry and seen a ship go sailing by ? What 
then ? " 

Mrs. Gale arose, and began to put away her work. 

“ I did," she said bnefiy. 



W. W. JACOBS (1863- ), as a humoust 

has limited hiS field almost entueJj to Wappin^ 
wharves or a ceitam country mn — the Cauh 
flower. On the wharf is a garrulous night 
watchman^ outside the Cauliflower a no lesi 
garrulous ancient. There is also an additiona 
character who makes an all too rare appearanct 
— this is W. W. Jacobs himself. He has alsc 
written some classic stories of the supernatural. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE 

T he master of the barge Arabella sat in the stern of his 
craft with his right arm leamng on the tiller. A desultory 
conversation with me mate of a schooner, who was hanging 
over the side of his craft a few yards off, had come to a con- 
clusion owing to a difference of opinion on the subject of 
religion. The skipper had argued so warmly that he almost 
fancied he must have inherited the tenets of the Seventh-day 
Baptists from his mother, while the mate had surprised himself 
by the warmth of his advocacy of a form of Wesleyamsm which 
would have made the members of that sect open their eyes 
with horror. He had, moreover, confirmed the skipper in the 
error of his ways by calling him a bargee, the ranks of the 
Baptists receiving a defender if not a recruit from that hour. 

With the influence of the religious argument still upon 
him, the skipper, as the long summer ^s day gave place to night, 
fell to wondering where his own mate, who was also his 
brother-in-law, had got to. Lights which had been struggling 
with the twilight now burnt bright and strong, and the skipper, 
moving from the shadow to where a band of hght fell across 
the deck, took out a worn silver watch and saw that it was ten 
o’clock. 

Almost at the same moment a dark figure appeared on the 
jetty above and began to descend the ladder, and a strongly 
built young man of twenty-two sprang nimbly to the deck. 

“ Ten o’clock, Ted,” said the skipper slowly. 

“ It’ll be eleven in an hour’s time,” said the mate calmly. 

** That’ll do,” said the skipper, in a somewhat loud voice, 
as he noticed that his late adversary still occupied his favourite 
strained position, and a fortuitous expression of his mother’s 
T H B. 5 
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occurred to him : Don’t talk to me ; I’ve been arguing with 
a son of Belial for the last half-hour.” 

“ Bargee,” said'the son of Belial, in a dispassionate voice. 
“ Don’t talte no notice of him, Ted,” said the skipper 


pityingly. . 

“ He wasn’t talking to me,” said Ted. “ But never mmd 
about him ; I want to speak to you in private.” 

“ Fire away, my lad,” said the other, in a patronising voice. 

“ Speak up,” said the voice from the schooner encourag- 
ingly. “I’m listenmg.” 

There was no reply from the bargee. The master led the 
way to the cabin, and lighting a lamp, which appealed to more 
senses than one, took a seat on a locker, and again requested 


the other to fire away. 

“ Well, you see, it’s this way,” began the mate, with a 

preliminary wriggle ; “ there’s a certain young woman ” 

“ A certain young what ? ” shouted the master of the 
Aiahella. 


“ Woman,” repeated the mate snappishly ; “ you’ve heard 
of a woman afore, haven’t you ? Well, there’s a certain young 
woman I’m walking out with I ” 

“ Walking out ? ” gasped the skipper. “ Why, I never 
’card o’ such a thing.” 

“ You would ha’ done if you’d been better looking, p’raps,” 
retorted the other. “ Well, I’ve offered this young woman 
to come for a tnp with us.” 

“ Oh, you have, ’ave you 1 ” said the skipper sharply, 
“ And what do you think Louisa will say to it ? 

“ That’s your look out,” said Louisa’s brother cheerfully. 
“ I’ll make her up a bed for’ard, and we’U all be as happy as 
you please.” 

He started suddenly. The mate of the schooner was in- 
dulging m a series of whistles of the most amatory descnption. 

“ There she is,” he said. “ I told her to wait outside.” 

He ran upon deck, and his perturbed brother-m-law, fol- 
lowing at his leisure, was just in time to see him descending 
the ladder with a young woman and a small handbag. 

“ This is my brother-in-law, Cap’n Gibbs,” said Ted, 
introducing the new arnval ; “ smartest man at a barge on the 
river.” 


The girl extended a neatly gloved hand, shook the skipper’s 
affably, and looked wonderingly about her. 

“ It’s very close to the water, Ted,” she said dubiously. 
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- The skipper coughed. “ We don’t take passengers as a 
rule,” he said awkwardly : “ we ’ain’t got much convenience 
for them ” 

“ Never mind,” said the girl kindly : “ I shan’t expect too 
much.” 

She turned away, and followmg the mate down to the 
cabin, Avent into ecstasies over the space-saving contrivances 
she found there. The drawers fitted m the skipper’s bunic 
were a source of particular interest, and the owner watched 
with strong disapprobation through the skylight her efforts to 
make him an apple-pie bed with the limited means at her 
disposal. He went dov/n below at once as a wet blanket. 

“ I was just shaking your bed up a bit,” said Miss Harris, 
reddemng 

“ I see you was,” said the skipper briefly. 

He tried to pluck up courage to tell her that he couldn’t take 
her, but only succeeded in giving vent to an inhospitable 
cough 

“ I’ll get the supper,” said the mate suddenly ; “ you sit 
down, old man, and talk to Lucy.” 

In honour of the visitor he spread a small cloth, and then 
proceeded to produce cold beef, pickles, and accessories m a 
manner which reminded Miss Harris of white rabbits from a 
conjuror’s hat Captam Gibbs, accepting the inevitable, ate 
his supper in silence and left them to their glances 

“ We must make you up a bed, for’ard, Lucy,” said the 
mate, when they had finished 

Miss Harris started “ Where’s that ? ” she inquired. 

“ Other end o’ the boat,” replied the mate, gathering up 
some beddmg under his arm. “ You might bring a lantern, 
John ” 

The skipper, who was feeling more sociable after a couple 
of glasses of beer, complied, and accompanied the couple to 
the tiny forecastle. A smell compounded of bilge, tar, paint, 
and other healthy disinfectants emerged as the scuttle was 
pushed back. The skipper dangled the lantern down and almost 
smiled 

“ I can’t sleep there,” said the girl, with decision. “ I shall 
die o’ fright ” 

“You’ll get used to it,” said Ted encouragingly, as he 
helped her down ; “ it’s quite dry and comfortable ” 

He put his arm round her waist and squeezed her hand, 
and aided by this moral support. Miss Hams not only con- 
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sented to remain, but found various advantages in the forecastle 
over the cabin, which had escaped the notice of previous 
voyagers 

“ I’ll leave you the lantern,” said the mate, making it fast, 
“ and we shall be on deck most o’ the night. We get under 
way at two ” 

He quitted the forecastle, followed by the skipper, after a 
polite but futile attempt to give him precedence, and made his 
way to the cabin for two or three hours’ sleep. 

“ There’ll be a row at the other end, Ted,” said the skipper 
nervously, as he got into his bunk. “ Louisa’s sure to blame 
me for letting you keep company with a gal like this. We was 
talking about you only the other day, and she said if you was 
married five years from now, it ’ud be quite soon enough.” 

” Let Loo mind her own business,” said the mate sharply ; 
” she’s not going to nag me. She’s not my wife, tliank good- 
ness 1 ” 

He turned over and fell fast asleep, waking up fresh and 
bright three hours later, to commence what he fondly thought 
would be the pleasantest voyage of his hfe. 

The Arabella dropped slowly down with the tide, the 
wind being so light that she was becalmed by every tall ware- 
house on the way. Off Greenwich, however, the breeze fresh- 
ened somewhat, and a little later Miss Harris, looking somewhat 
pale as to complexion and untidy as to hair, came slowly on 
deck. 

” Where’s the looking-glass ? ” she asked, as Ted hastened 
to greet her. ” How does my hair look ? ” 

“ All wavy,” said the infatuated young man ; ” all little 
curls and squiggles. Come down in the cabin ; there’s a glass 
there.” 

Miss Hams, with a light nod to the skipper as he sat at the 
tiller, followed the mate below, and giving vent to a little cry 
of indignation as she saw herself m the glass, waved the 
amorous Ted on deck, and started work on her disarranged 
hair. 

At breakfast-time a little faction was caused by what 
the mate bitterly termed the narrow-minded, old-fashioned 
ways of the skipper. He had arranged that the skipper should 
steer while he and Miss Hams breakfasted, but the coffee was 
no sooner on the table than the skipper called him, and relin- 
quishing the helm m his favour, went below to do fhe honours. 
The mate protested. 
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“ It’s not proper,” said the skipper. “ Me and ’er win 
’ave our meals together, and then you must have yours. She’s 
under my care,” 

Miss Harris assented blithely, and talk and laughter 
greeted the ears of the indignant mate as he steered. He 
went down at last to cold coffee and lukewarm herrings, 
returning to the deck aftei a hurried meal to find the skipper 
narrating some of his choicest experiences to an audience which 
hung on his lightest word. 

The disregard they showed for his feelings was maddening, 
and for the first time m his life he became a prey to jealousy 
in its worst form. It was quite clear to him that the girl had 
become desperately enamoured of the skipper, and he racked 
hjs brain in a wild effort to discover the reason. 

With an idea of reminding his brother-m-law of his position, 
he alluded two or three times m a casual fashion to his wife. 
The skipper hardly listened to him, and patting Miss Harris’s 
cheek in a fatherly manner, regaled her with an anecdote of 
the mate’s boyhood which the latter had spent a goodly 
portion of his life m denying. He denied it again hotly, and 
Miss Harris, conquering for a time her laughter, reprimanded 
him severely for contradicting. 

By the time dinner was ready he was in a state of sullen 
apathy, and when the meal was over and the couple came on 
deck again, so far forgot himself as to compliment Miss Harris 
upon her appetite. 

“I’m ashamed of you, Ted,” said the skipper, with severity. 

“I’m glad you know what shame is,” retorted the mate. 

“ If you can’t be’ave yourself, you’d better keep a bit 
for’ard till you get m a better temper,” continued the skipper. 

“ I’ll be pleased to,” said the smarting mate. “ I wish the 
barge was longer.” 

“ It couldn’t be too long for me,” said Miss Hams, tossing 
her head. 

“ Be’aving like a schoolboy,” murmured the skipper. 

“ I know how to behave 7«y-self,” said the mate, as he 
disappeared below. His head suddenly appeared again over 
the companion. “ If some people don’t,” he added, and dis- 
appeared again. 

He was pleased to notice as he ate his dinner that the 
giddy prattle above had ceased, and with his back turned 
toward the couple when he appeared on deck again, he lounged 
slowly forward until the skipper called him back again. 
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“ Wot was them words you said just now, Ted ? he 
inquired 

The mate repeated them with gusto 

“ Very good,” said the skipper sharply ; “ very good ” 

“ Don’t you ever speak to me again,” said Miss Harris, 
with a stately air, “ because I won’t answer you if you do ” 

The mate displayed more of his schoolboy nature. “ Wait 
till you’re spoken to,” he said rudely. “ This is your grateful- 
ness, I suppose ? ” 

“ Gratefulness ? ” said Miss Harris, with her chin in the 
air “ mat for ? ” 

“ For bringing you for a trip,” replied the mate sternly. 

“ You bringing me for a trip ! ” said Miss Harris scorn- 
fully “ Captain Gibbs is the master here, I suppose. He is 
giving me the trip You’re only the mate ” 

“ Just so,” said the mate, with a grin at his brother-in-law, 
which made that worthy shift uneasily “ I wonder what Loo 
will say when she sees you with a lady aboard ? ” 

“ She came to please you,” said Captain Gibbs, with 
haste 

“ Ho ^ she did, did she ? ” jeered the mate. “ Prove it ; 
only don’t look to me to back you, that’s all.” 

The other eyed him in consternation, and his manner 
changed 

“ Don’t play the fool, Ted,” he said, not unldndly ; “ j^ou 
know what Loo is ” 

“ Well, I’m reckonmg on that,” said the mate deliberately. 
“ I’m going for’ard ; don’t let me interrupt you two. So long ” 

He went slowly forward, and lighting his pipe, sprawded 
carelessly on the deck, and renounced the entire sex forthwith 
At tea-time the skipper attempted to reverse the procedure at 
the other meals , but as Miss Harris steadfastly declined to sit 
at the same table as the mate, his good mtentions came to 
naught 

He made an appeal to what he termed the mate’s better 
nature, after Miss Harris had retired to the seclusion of her bed- 
chamber, but m vain 

“ She’s nothing to do with me,” declared the mate majestic- 
ally “ I wash my hands of her. She’s a flirt I’m like Louisa, 
I can’t bear flirts ” 

The skipper said no more, but his face w’^as so w^orn that 
hliss Harris, when she came on deck in the early mornmg and 
found the barge gliding gently between the grassy banks of a 
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river, attributed it to the difficulty of navigating so large a 
craft on so small and winding a stream. 

“ We shall be alongside in ^arf an hour," said the skipper, 
eyeing her. 

Miss Harris expressed her gratification. 

“ P’raps you wouldn’t mind going down the fo’c’sle and 
staying there till we’ve made fast,’’ said the other. “ I’d take 
it as a favour. My owners don’t like me to carry passengers " 

Miss Harris, who understood perfectly, said, “ Certainly,’’ 
and with a cold stare at the mate, who was at no pains to 
conceal his amusement, went below at once, thoughtfully 
closing the scuttle after her. 

“ There’s no call to make mischief, Ted," said the skipper, 
somewhat anxiously, as they swept round the last bend and 
came into view of Coalsham. 

The mate said nothing, but stood by to take m sail as they 
ran swiftly toward the little quay The pace slackened, and 
the Aiabella, as though conscious of the contraband in her fore- 
castle, crept slowly to where a stout, middle-aged woman, who 
bore a stiong likeness to the mate, stood upon the quay. 

“ There’s poor Loo," said the mate, with a sigh 

The slapper made no reply to this infernal insinuation. 
The barge ran alongside the quay and made fast 

“ I thought you’d be up,” said Mrs Gibbs to her husband. 
“ Now come along to breakfast ; Ted’Il follow on." 

Captain Gibbs dived down below for his coat, and slipping 
ashore, thankfully prepared to move off with his wife. 

“ Come on as soon as you can, Ted," said the latter. “ Why, 
what on earth is he making that face for ? " 

She turned in amazement as her brother, making a pretence 
of catching her husband’s eye, screwed his face up into a note 
of interrogation and gave a slight jerk with his thumb. 

“ Come along,” said Captam Gibbs, takmg her arm with 
much affection 

“ But what’s Ted looking Iffie that for ? ” demanded his 
wife, as she easily mtercepted another choice facial expression 
of the mate’s. 

“ Oh, It’s his fun,” replied her husband, walking on. 

- “ Fun ? ” repeated Mrs. Gibbs sharply. “ What’s the 
matter, Ted ? " 

“ Nothing," replied the mate. 

“ Touch o’ toothache," said the sldpper “ Come along, 
Loo , I can just do with one o’ your breakfasts ’’ 
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Mrs. Gibbs suffeied herself to be led on, and liad got at 
least five yards on the way home, when she turned and looked 
back. The mate had still got the toothache, and was at that 
moment in all the agonies of a phenomenal Uvinge 

“ There’s something wiong here,” said Mrs. Gibbs as she 
retraced her steps. “ Ted, what are you making that face for ? ” 

” It’s my own face,” said the mate evasively 

Mrs. Gibbs conceded the point, and added bitterly that it 
couldn’t be helped. All the same she wanted to know what 
he meant by it. 

” Ask John,” said the vindictive mate. 

Mrs Gibbs asked. Her husband said he didn’t know, and 
added that Ted had been hire it before, but he had not told her 
for fear of frightening her. Then he tried to induce her to go 
with him to the chemist’s to get something for it. 

Mrs. Gibbs shook her head firmly, and boarding the 
barge, took a seat on the hatch and proceeded to catechise her 
brother as to his symptoms. He denied that there was any- 
thing the matter with him, while his eyes openly sought 
those of Captain Gibbs as though asking for instruction. 

“ You come home, Ted,” she said at length 

“ I can’t,” said the mate. ” I can’t leave the ship.” 

“ Why not ? ” demanded his sister. 

” Ask John,” said the mate again 

At this Mrs. Gibbs’s temper, which had been rising, gave 
way altogether, and she stamped fiercely upon the deck A 
stamp of the foot has been for all time a rough-and-ready 
means of signalling ; the fore-scuttle was drawn back, and the 
face of a young and pretty giil appeared framed in the opemng 
The mate raised his eyebrows with a helpless gesture, and as 
for the unfortunate skipper, any jury would have found him 
guilty without leaving the box The wife of his bosom, with 
a flaming visage, turned and regarded him 

” You Viliam ' ” she said, m a choking voice 

Captam Gibbs caught his breath and looked appealingly at 
the mate. 

“ It’s a little surprise for you, my dear,” he faltered : ” it’s 
Ted’s young lady.” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” said the mate sharply. 

” It’s not ? How dare you say such a thing ? ” demanded 
Miss Harris, stepping on to the deck. 

” Well, you brought her aboard, Ted , you knowjmu did,” 
pleaded the unhappy skipper. 
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The mate did not deny it, but his face was so full of grief 
and^ surprise that the other’s heart sank within him 

“ All right,” said the mate at last , “ have it your own 
way.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Ted,” shouted Mrs. Gibbs ; “ you’re 
tiynng to shield him ” 

I tell you Ted brought her aboard, and they had a lovers’ 
quarrel,” said her unhappy spouse. “ It’s nothing to do with 
me at all.” 

“ And that’s why you told me Ted had got the toothache, 
and tried to get me off to the chemist’s, I s’pose,” retorted his 
wife, with virulence. “ Do you think I’m a fool ? How daie 
you^ ask a young woman on this barge ? How dare you ? ” 

I didn’t ask her,” said her husband 
I s’pose she came without being asked,” sneered his 
wife, turning her regards to the passenger , “ she looks the 
sort ffiat might. You brazen-faced girl ! ” 

“ Here, go easy, Loo,” interrupted the mate, flushing as he 
saw the girl’s pale face 

“ Mind your own business,” said his sister violently. 

“ It is my business,” said'the repentant mate. “ I brought 
her^aboard, and then we quarrelled.” 

“ I’ve no doubt,” said his sister bitterly ; “ it’s very pretty, 
but it won’t do.” 

“ I swear it’s the truth,” said the mate. 

“ Why did John keep it so quiet and hide her for, then ? ” 
demanded his sister. 

“ I came down for the trip,” said Miss Harris , “ that is all 
about it. There is nothing to make a fuss about How much 
is It, Captain Gibbs ? ” 

She produced a little purse from her pocket, but before the 
embarrassed skipper could reply, his mfunated wife struck it out 
of her hand The mate sprang instinctively forward, but too 
late, and the purse fell with a splash into the water. The girl 
gave a faint cry and clasped her hands. 

“ How am I to get back ? ” she gasped. 

“ I’ll see to that, Lucy,” said the mate. “ I’m very sorry 
— I’ve_been a brute.” 

“ You ? ” said the indignant girl “ I would sooner 
drown myself than be beholden to you.” 

“I’m very sorry,” repeated the mate humbly 

“ There’s enough of this play-acting,” interposed Mrs. 
Gibbs. “ Get off this barge ” 
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“ You Stay where you are,” said the mate authoritatively. 

“ Send that girl oft this barge,” screamed Mrs. Gibbs to 
her husband 

Captain Gibbs smiled m a silly fashion and scratched his 
head “ Where is she to go ? ” he asked feebly. 

“ What does it matter to j^ou where she goes ? ” cried his 
wife fiercely. “ Send her off ” 

The girl ej^ed her haughtily, and repulsing the mate as he 
strove to detain her, stepped to the side. Then she paused as 
he suddenly threw off his coat, and .sitting down on the hatch, 
hastily removed his boots. The skipper, divining his inten- 
tions, seized him by the arm. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Ted,” he gasped ; “ you’ll get under 
the barge ” 

The mate shook him off, and went in with a splash wiiich 
half drowmed his adviser. Miss Harris, clasping her hands, ran 
to the side and gazed fearfully at the spot where he had dis- 
appeared, while his sister in a terrible voice seized the oppor- 
tunity to point out to her husband the probably fatal results of 
his ill-domg. There was an anxious interval, and then the 
mate’s head appeared above the water, and after a breathing- 
space, disappeared agam. The skipper, watching uneasily, 
stood by with a life-belt. 

“ Come out, Ted,” screamed his sister as he came up for 
breath again. 

The mate disappeared once more, but coming up for tlie 
third time, hung on to the side of the barge to recover a bit A 
clothed man m the water savours of disaster and looks alarmmg 
Miss Harris began to cry. 

“ You’ll be drowmed,” she whimpered. 

“ Come out,” said Mrs Gibbs, m a raspy voice. She knelt 
on the deck and twmed her fingers in his hair. The mate 
addressed her m terms rendered brotherly by pam. 

“ Never mind about the purse,” sobbed Miss Harris ; “ it 
doesn’t matter ” 

“ Will you make it up if I come out, then ? ” demanded 
the diver. 

“ No , I’ll never speak to you agam as long as I hve,” 
said the girl passionately. 

The mate disappeared again. This time he was out of 
sight longer than usual, and when he came up merely tossed 
his arrns weakly and went down again. There W'^as a scream 
from the women, and a mighty splash as the skipper went 
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overboard with a life-belt. The mate’s head, black and 
shining, showed for a moment ; the skipper grabbed him by 
the hair and towed him to the barge’s side, and in the midst 
of a considerable hubbub both men were drawn from the water 
The skipper shook himself like a dog, but the mate lay on 
the deck inert in a puddle of water. Mrs Gibbs frantically 
slapped his hands ; and Miss Hams, bending over him, 
rendered first aid by kissing him wildly 

Captain Gibbs pushed her away “ He won’t come round 
while you’re a-kissmg of him,” he cried roughly 

To his indignant sui prise the drowned man opened one 
eye and wnnked acquiescence The skipper dropped ms 
arms by his side and stared at him stupidly 
' “ I saw his eyelid nvitch,” cried Mrs Gibbs joyfully ^ 

“ He’s all right,” said her indignant husband , e am t 
born to be drowned, ’e ain’t. I’ve spoilt a good suit of clot es 
for notliins 

To his wufe’s amazement, he actually walked away from the 
insensible man, and with a boat-hook leached for his hat, 
which was floating by. Mrs. Gibbs, still gazing in blank 
astonishment, caught a seraphic smile on the face of her brother 
as Miss Harris continued her ministrations, and m a pardonable 
fit of temper the overwrought woman gave him a box on me 
ear, wdiich brought him round at once 

“ mere am 1 ? ” he inquired artlessly. . 

Mrs Gibbs told him She also told him her opinion ot 
him, and without plagiarising her husband s words, came to 
the same conclusion as to his ultimate fate 

“ You come along home with me, she said, turning in a 

friendly fashion to the bewldered girl. They 

they’ve got-both of ’em. I only hope that they 11 both get 

such awful colds that they won’t find their voices o 

s*he took the girl by the arm and 
turned their heads once in the direction of the 
the j’ustly incensed skipper keeping the ma e ^ ^ 

and apologies at bay with a boat-hook Then y 
breakfast. 



HERBERT JENKINS (1876-1923) aw m 
/ess successful as t/je fouticici of a ptthhshmg 
firm t/jan as t/je creator of i/je human and endear- 
ing Bindle family. The first Buidle book^ pub- 
lished m 1916, was so well received that the 
author was thenceforward kept busy creating 
fresh situations for the family until Ins premature 
death, for winch overwork m the double capacity 
of author and publisher was largely responsible. 

THE BINDLES AT THE ZOO 


I 

“ can get your own tea on Sunday,” announced Mrs. 

1 - Bmdle, as she banged upon the table a yellow pie-dish 
containing Irish stew, 

“ Get my own tea ? ” queried Bmdle, looking up from the 
newspaper he had been surreptitiously reading, newspapers 
not being popular with Mrs. Bindle at meal-times. ‘‘ VVhy 
should I get my own tea on Sunday, Mrs. B. ? ” 

“ Because I’m going out, that’s why,” she retorted. ** I 
suppose you’d hke me to give up all my pleasures as well as 
wait on you hand and foot.” 

“ Where you gomg, Lizzie ? ” he enquired pacifically. He 
hated storms before meat — they always affected the size of 
Mrs. Bmdle’s ” helpings.” 

“ I’m going to the Zoo.” 

“ To live ? ” 

A moment later he cursed himself for liis glib tongue. The 
nice meaty chop that Mrs. Bindle had m the spoon was 
dropped back into the dish, and a piece of unattractive scrag 
selected in its place. 

“ Mr Hearty has invited me to go with him ” 

For the next few minutes Bindle occupied himself in tiydng 
to find some vuberable spot for his knife and fork in the piece 
of scrag that lay on his plate 

“ He’s had some tickets given him It’s a private day on 
Sunday, announced Mrs Bmdle presently, determined to get 
the full flavour out of the episode 

Better put this ’ere piece of bone in your pocket for the 

142 
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lions in case they ^aven’t got enough/' he said gloomily, turnmg 
over the bit of scrag and examining it from the underside 

“ That’s right, ^ complam about your food. Pity you 
haven’t got something else to grumble about ” — Mrs. Bindle 
was out for blood. “ It’s grumble, grumble, grumble, mornmg, 
noon, and night. Nothing ever satisfies you, and meat the 
price it is.” 

“ Can’t I have somethink with a bit o* meat on it, then ? ” 
he complained, still making vahant efforts to dissect that which 
nature had never intended should be dissected. 

“ There, look at you now ! ” 

In his struggle, Bindle had approached too near the edge 
of the plate, with the result that it had suddenly tilled towards 
him, depositing its contents upon his^knees. 

“ You’re not fit to eat with pigs,” -^as Mrs. Bmdle’s com- 
ment, as she watched Bindle scrape from his clothes and pick 
up from the floor what remamed of his meal, using a spoon for 
the purpose. This done, he pushed his plate towards her ; 
but Mrs. Bindle ignored the hmt. 

“ Give us a bit more, Lizzie,” he pleaded 
There isn’t any more,” she announced with decision. 

“ No more ! ” he echoed in consternation. “ But there’s a 
lot in the dish ” 

“ That’s got to do for to-morrow. You seem to forget the 
price of things. In future you’d better take your meals m the 
scullery, then you can slop your food about as you like ” 

“ But I ain’t ’ad anytlunk to eat yet,” he grumbled 

Mrs. Bmdle ignored the protest, but compromised a delicate 
situation by dabbing on his plate two potatoes, some gravy, 
and a small piece of meat. 

Another time the news that Mrs Bindle and Mr Hearty 
were going to the Zoo would have filled Bindle with unholy 
joy , but it is a humorous head that laughs on an empty 
stomach. When he left No. 7 Fenton Street to return to his 
work, it was with a sense of grievance that somehow seemed to 
mvolve his brother-in-law, Mr. Hearty, and the Zoo itself 

All the afternoon he brooded over the wrong that had been 
done him, inspired to discontent by the feeling of emptmess 
within. 

That evening, wLen he left work, he took a bus to Chelsea 
to call on his friend, Dr. Richard Little, whom he found at 
home. When, half an hour later, he left the surgery, it was 
with a lighter heart and a brighter outlook Dr. Little had 
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promised to obtain fiom a friend tickets for the Zoological 
Gardens which could be used on the following Sunday. 
Bmdle’s plaintive remark that “ Some’ow it doesn’t seem right 
to miss seem’ Mrs. B. and ’Earty in the monkey ’ouse ” had 
proved irresistible 

On the following Sunday the Bindles dined early. One 
o’clock saw Mrs Bmdle’s kitchen spotless, with not a thing 
awry, and tea laid for one Mrs. Bindle herself stood at the 
door taking a final look round to see that everythmg was as it 
should be 

“ You’ll find tea m the cup. Mind you hot the pot first and 
see the water’s boiling, then let it stand for three minutes.” 

She was arrayed in her best alpaca and her most biscuit- 
coloured gloves, tight across the palms to the point of discom- 
fort. Her bonnet of purple, “ picked out with spring-leaf 
green,” sat perpendicularly upon her head, and the purple 
ribbons were tied with meticulous neatness beneath her sharp 
chin. 

From her elastic-sided boots, with patent-leather toe-caps, 
to the top of her rather forbiddmg headgear, she was conscious 
that there was nothing amiss. In Bmdle’s idiom, she felt herself 
to be “ It ” 

“ And mind you don’t spill your tea on the cloth,” she said 
as she turned towards the door, “ and when you’ve finished 
put your cup and saucer and plate in the pan in the sink ” 

“ You’re wastin’ a lot o’ breath, Mrs B.,” said Bindle at 
length “ I ain’t a-gom’ to be ’ome to tea.” 

“ Then why couldn’t you say so before, and save me laying 

It ? ” 

Bindle had postponed the announcement until the last 
moment. He had intended telling Mrs Bindle that he also 
was bound for the Zoo ; but just as the words were on his lips 
he realised that a more dramatic effect might be obtained by 
presenting himself to his wife and brother-in-law as they were 
mdulging in their pleasures. 

Five minutes later the front door banged, and Mrs Bindle 
was on her way to Putney Bridge Station, to meet her brother- 
in-law. 


II 

T THINK, remarked Mr. Hearty, with the air of one who 
■^has given the matter mature consideration, “ I think, 
Elizabeth, that we ought to see the lions fed.” 
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“ I should like it, Mr. Hearty,” said Mrs Bindle, drawing 
in her chin, which, when with Mr. Hearty, was always a sign 
that she was pleased. “ I have never seen the lions fed,” she 
added, as one announcing that she had never tasted artichokes. 

“ Can you tell me what time the lions are fed ? ” enquired 
Mr. Hearty politely, as they passed through the turnstiles. 

“ Four o^clock,” replied the man, m the tone of one who 
suffers fools professionally. 

“ We must see the Mappin Terraces also,” announced Mr. 
Hearty, springing open the case of his gold hunter. Mr. 
Hearty never lost an opportunity of acquainting himself with 
the time. 

“ I should like to,” said Mrs. Bindle, utterly at sea as to 
what a Mappm terrace might be ; but prepared to see every 
animal known to Noah. 

,For nearly half an hour they proceeded to stroll about, aim- 
less and uncertain, Mr. Hearty generally half a yard in front. 
He realised that care was necessary m a place like the Zoo. 
He had already determined to do all he could to head Mis. 
Bindle off from the Monkey House. 

Mr. Hearty was never at home in the Monkey House. 
There was a certain realistic freedom adopted by monkeys 
which he found disconcerting. 

Suddenly his eye caught sight of the v/ords “ Cat House ” 
Recalling a previous visit to the Zoo, he piloted Mrs. Bindle 
past the entrance. 

“ Phew ! What a stink • ” 

As the words assailed his ears Mr. Hearty shuddered. A 
moment later, his head jerked forward, as a flat and hearty 
hand caught him full between the shoulders. 

“ So I caught you, ’ave I ? ” 

Mr. Hearty turned to find himself blinlang uncertainly 
into the eyes of Bindle behind a large cigar with a red and gold 
band. In the background stood Gmger, a gloomy picture of 
pimpled misanthropy, emphasised by a Cambridge-blue tie 
Gmger’s complexion had never been schemed for dehcate tints 
in neck-wear. 

Mrs. Bindle glared at Ginger, then, as if dazzled by his tie, 
she transferred her eyes to Bindle. 

“ What are you doing here ? she demanded. ^ 

“ Jest a-toddlin’ round saym’ ’ow-jer-do to the snakes,’* was 
the response. “ Been to see the old toms ? ” he enquired 
pleasantly of Mr Hearty, who shuddered at the question. 
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“ Blinkin’ stink ’ ” was Ginger’s comment. I’d poison 
’em,” he added malevolently “ Don’t ’old wiv eats 1 ” 

“ Come along, ’Earty,” said Bindlc, linking liis arm in that 
of his icluctant brothcr-in-la\^ . “ Funny thing secin’ you ’ere. 
Dr Little give me ti\o tickets, so I brought ole Glng. The 
Zoo always cheers ’im up, don’t it, Ging ? ” he threw over his 
shoulder, at which Ginger growled a remark about not holding 
with something or other. 

During the short conversation Mrs. Bindlc had stood with 
indrawn lips. She saw m Bindlc’s sudden appearance with 
the unspeakable Ginger, whom she detested, another oiganised 
attempt to humiliate her. 

As Bindle led Mr, Hearty auay, she had perforce to follow 
with Ginger, who, conversationally, was an undischarged 
bankrupt This, coupled with his openly expressed hatred of 
women, rendered him a questionable cavalier. 

“ Nothin’ but one stink after another,” he grumbled. 

Mrs Bindle stiffened In her o\\n mind she was preparing 
things she intended to say to Bindle when a suitable occasion 
presented itself 

“ ’Eie, Ging, come an’ look at this,” cried Bindle, who had 
pulled up in front of a cage m which sat, with embarrassing 
fiankness and composure, a mandrill. 

Mrs. Bindle suddenly became conscious that Mr. Flearty 
had turned and was walking hurriedly away. 

“ Did jer ever see anythink like it ? ” demanded Bindle 
of Ginger “ Looks as if ’e’d ” 

“ Bmdie ! ” 

Mrs. Bmdie’s lips had entirely disappeared. A moment 
later she too turned and walked swiftly awaj in the direction 
taken by Mr Hearty. Ginger leant forward, one hand on cither 
knee, examining with an interest that sui prised Bindle tlie 
eccentrically marked mandrill. 

“ Wot jer think of ’im, Gmg ? ” 

“ Funny old blinker 1 ” muttered Ginger presently. 
“ Fancy ’avin’ to go about wiv a ” 

“ ’Ush, Gmg I Remember it’s Sunday,” and Bindle drew 
his reluctant friend away from the mandrill’s cage 

“ Fancy a-pamtm’ of ’im up like that,” peisisted Ginger. 
“ Funny place to ” ^ 

“ ’Ush, Gmg • ” murmured Bindle 

‘‘ ’Go’s ’e ? ” demanded Ginger, as he and Bindle pro- 
ceeded to overtake Mr. Hearty, who had waited for Mrs. 
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- Bmdie. “ ’E ain’t ’alf got the blinidn’ ’eart bowed down,’* 
he added. 

Bindle explained the relationship. 

’UIIo, they’re going to see the elephants,” he said, as Mrs. 
Bmdie and Mr. Hearty disappeared into the elephant shed 

Upon Mr. Hearty’s features as he entered was the expres- 
sion of a man who finds the atmosphere distasteful. He 
possessed an extremely delicate sense of smell. 

Taking her cue from her brother-in-law, Mrs. Bindle 
drew a handkerchief from her pocket and held it to her 
nose. 

“ I likes the smell of elephants,” announced Bindle, with 
the air of one announcing that heliotrope or mignonette is a 
delight to his nostrils. 

“ I don’t ’old wiv elephants,” grumbled Ginger, as he 
gazed at the waving trunk of the elephant before which they 
were standing. 

“ Get away, you brute I ” 

Mrs. Bindle brought her umbrella down with a vigorous 
smack on the side of the trunk, which the elephant, anticipating 
hospitality, had thrust towaids her, opening and closing the 
viscid extremity mvitmgly 

A moment later Mrs. Bindle started back with a scream, 
dropping her umbrella The elephant, resenting the assault, 
had blown deliberately in her face, with the result that to Mrs 
Bmdle’s features clung much elephantine moisture 

Mr. Hearty turned and made for the door, while Ginger 
laughed. 

So astonished was Bmdie at the sight of Ginger laughing 
that he forgot Mrs. Bmdie m the contemplation of what was, 
so far as his experience went, a record 

“ Blinkin’ old ’Un, spittin’ like that,” said Ginger, and he 
laughed again. Ginger had spent six months m a Geiman 
prison 

A keeper strolled up and proceeded to soothe the 11 ate 
pachyderm. 

With fingers that trembled with anger, Mrs Bmdie pro- 
ceeded to remove her veil and then to wipe her face. This done, 
she turned upon the keeper. 

“ I shall report you,” she announced, “ for — for not putting 
that brute m a cage.” 

“ He’s harmless enough, mum,” was the keeper’s cool 
retort ; “ but he don’t like being hit. It’s a wonder he didn’t 
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lift you Up and dash you against the roof,” he added, di awing 
upon his imagination. 

Mis. Bindle letreated a pace, realising that she was still 
within leach of that tenuous menace. 

Mr. Hearty had disappcaied, and a moment later Mrs. 
Bmdle followed, while Bindle and Ginger brought up the rear, 

“ ril report that man ! ” announced Mrs Bindle to Mr. 
Hcaity as she continued to rub her face ; it still felt contracted, 
due to the elephant’s stickiness. 

“ They ought not to allow such brutes loose,” said Mr. 
Hearty with conviction He had already made up his mind to 
appioach nothing that was not behind iron bars. He almost 
regietted his suggestion that they should see the lions fed. 

“ It’s ten minutes to four, ’Earty,” cried Bindle from 
behind. “ We’d better go and see ’em feed the lions.” 

The lions did not appear to be hungrj' ; they accepted their 
joints with a callousness that disappointed both Bindle and 
Ginger, who had hoped for “ a bit of a scrap.” 

Mrs. Bmdle expressed her views upon the quality of the 
meat supplied, the arrival of w’hich Bindle had heralded wdth : 
“ Oh, lor, don’t it niff ? ” 

The zoological interests of Mrs. Bindle and Gingei were as 
poles asunder. The exhibits wdiich interested Ginger aroused 
in Mrs Bindle a feeling of repulsion. Their first diffeiences of 
opinion arose in legard to the kangaroos. 

Ginger was not overburdened wath zoological knowdedge ; 
but one thing he did Imow, and that was the w^ay in w'hich 
certain marsupials, notably the kangaroo, carry their young. 
With Ginger, to know a thing was to impart the luiowdedgt to 
others. In general he w'as a man upon wdiose bps had fallen a 
great silence. 

From the first he had been anxious to discover the where- 
abouts of the kangaroos. When at last he found them, Ginger 
gave a little grunt of satisfaction 

“ Look ! ” he said, seizing Mrs. Bindle by the arm and 
pomtmg to a lady kangaroo “ See, that’s w^here it carries ” 

For apsw^er, Mrs Bmdle gripped her umbrella and brought 
its knob in sharp contact with Ginger’s chin 

“ ’Ere, wot the blinkm’ • ” he shouted. 

“ Steady, Ginger,” grinned Bmdle, “ this ain’t a bloomin’ 
Cabinet Meetm’ ” 

“ Wot she want to biff me wiv ’er umbrella for ? ” he 
demanded angrily. 
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“ If you give me any more of your lewd talk I’ll do it again,” 
announced Mrs, Bindle, pale with anger. 

“ I only said ” began Ginger. 

“ Stop it ! ” cried Mrs. Bindle, raising the umbrella, and 
Ginger, stopped it. 

Mrs. Bindle walked on with Mr. Hearty. For her, kangaroos 
were irretrievably and for ever banned as disgusting beasts. 

Ginger stayed behind to explain to Bindle the nursery 
accommodation provided by nature for juvenile kangaroos. 

Another crisis arose owing to a heated discussion between 
Bindle and Ginger about a zoological matter connected with a 
white-bearded gnu, which both seemed satisfied to call “ gee- 
new.” Bindle maintained that it was a lord of creation, whilst 
Ginger was equally convinced that it was what he described as 
“ a milker.” 

Mr. Hearty now had the appearance of a man possessed of 
some secret dread. He approached each pen or cage with 
suspicion, taldng a hurried glance at the inmates before he 
ventured to pause for a closer inspection. Mr. Hearty was a 
man upon whom delicacy had descended as a blight. 

Ginger’s other zoological titbit of information was concerned 
with the amazing characteristics of the camels. Durmg the 
War he had served in Egypt.. 

“ ’Ain’t got no blinkin’ feelin’s, ’aven’t camels,” he an- 
nounced. “ Plug ’em through the innards an’ they jest 

’iccups I ” Ginger stopped suddenly, noticing a certain 

rigidity about Mrs. Bindle’s umbrella-arm. 

“ Look ’ere, Joe,” he grumbled a few minutes later. “ If 
your missis lands me wiv ’er umbrella again. I’m goin’ to dot 
’er one ” 

Mr. Hearty received one shock. Much to his interest, he 
had discovered a skirt that was short even for London, and the 
limbs beneath were shapely. Mr. Hearty’s zoological interest 
became intensified 

“ I am surprised at you ! ” cried a hoarse voice, almost in 
his ear. 

Dropping his umbrella, he spun round with the air of a 
man discovered m some illicit act, only to face a moth-eaten 
parrot of dingy reds and yellows and blues with a huge bone 
beak. 

By the time Mr. Hearty had retrieved his umbrella, the 
skirt, and what the skirt had inadequately covered, had dis- 
appeared. 
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T hroughout the afternoon Bindle had been doing his 
utmost to head the party m the direction of the Monkey 
House, but both Mrs Bindle and Mr. Hearty seemed deter- 
mined to avoid that particular spot. 

Matters were at length brought to a crisis by a remark from 
Ginger 

“ Wot about the blinkin’ monkeys ? ” he demanded, sud- 
denly coming to a standstill. “ We got to see them ” 

Mr Hearty, who had stared violently at the adjective, looked 
across at Mrs Bindle. She appeared to hesitate. 

“ You ain’t been to the Zoo if you ’aven’t seen the monkeys,” 
said Bindle “ Come along, ’Earty, I know the way,” with 
which he linked his arm through that of Mr. Hearty and made 
off in the direction of the Monkey House. 

“ Funny little blinkers, them monkeys,” grumbled Ginger. 
He had been almost genial since the elephant’s attack on 
Mrs Bindle. 

“ Didn’t ’alf spit in yer eye, did ’e ? ” he added, his mind 
still dwelling upon the delightful feeling he had experienced 
at seeing Mrs. Bindle blown upon by an elephant. 

Mrs Bmdle lifted her chin She disliked Ginger intensely. 
“ ril thank you to keep your remarks to yourself,” she said, 
di awing in her lips 

“ Eh ? ” Ginger’s mouth opened vacantly. With him it 
was a sign that he failed to understand. 

“ You’ve got a lewd tongue,” continued Mrs Bmdle. 

“ No, I ain’t,” he contradicted, ” it’s fur. ’Ad a thick night 
last night, I did,” he added, by way of explanation 
“ It's w'hat ? ” she demanded. 

“ Fur ' ” said Ginger, “ Look ! ” and he produced from 
between his lips an unearthly looking thing of grey and blue 
and pink. 

‘‘ You beast ’ ” and with that Mrs Bmdle hurried forward, 
leaving the astonished Ginger with his tongue still protruding 
from his lips, puzzled to account for her reception of what, 
to him, was a friendly act. He showed his tongue to few 
women. 

If you don’t stop that man saying disgusting things to 
me, Bindle, I shall tell a keeper,” cried Mrs. Bindle on catching 
up with the others. 
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** ’E’s all right is ole Ging,” said Bindle genially as he tutned 
once more to Mr. Hearty, to whom he was explaining, much 
to Mr. Hearty’s embarrassment, a certain incident he had Seen 
in the Monkey House on the occasion of his last visit to the 
Zoo. The presence of Mrs. Bmdle, however, robbed the story 
of much of Its realism. 

It had been Mr. Hearty’s intention carefully to avoid the 
Monkey House. He recalled once having visited it with Mrs. 
Hearty, and her Rabelaisian mirth had embarrassed him so 
pamfully that he had left the building, preferring to wait for her 
outside. 

As the party entered the Monlcey House, Mr. Hearty had 
the air of a man determined to see nothing he ought not to see. 
Mrs. Bindle was clearly on the defensive. She was prepared 
to retreat at the least manifestation of that from which, in her 
opinion, all nice-mmded people should retire. 

Gmger mamfested eagerness, while Bmdie’s attitude was 
clearly that of a man who is approaching what he regards as 
“ the tasty bit of the ’ole show,” as he had just expressed it to 
his brother-in-law. 

Mr. Hearty took the precaution of moving on ahead, 
leaving Mrs Bindle wedged in a stream of people, with Bindle 
and Ginger m attendance. 

Never had Bmdle Imown Ginger so loquacious. He volun- 
teered a great deal of information about monkeys, most of which 
was inaccurate ; he seemed to have a considerable store of 
recollections upon which to draw. 

Bmdle fed the stream of reminiscence by judicious enquiry. 

Mr. Hearty was doing better than he had anticipated. He 
decided that the Monkey House was obviously a place to visit 
alone. 

“ Look, Joe ! ” cried Ginger, his freckled face assuming an 
expression of almost animation. “ Look at them two up there. 
Tell your missis I ” Gmger was too wise to address Mrs. 
Bindle directly. 

“ Hi • ” Gmger called to Mr. Hearty. “ See that ? ” and 
he pointed to a bar on which a monkey was lying luxuriously 
extended, whilst a colleague was going over him as with a 
toothcomb. 

“ ’E don’t ’alf like it,” cried Ginger, his eyes fixed upon 
the pair. “ Look, ’e’s turmng over.” Ginger was determined 
that no one should lose the most trifling detail or mcident if he 
could avoid it. 
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“ If you don’t stop that man, I’ll hit him again,’ hissed 
Mrs. Bmdle, m Bmdle’s ear. 

“ Stop, Gmg ! ” cried Bmdle incredulously. “ You might 
jest as well ’ave tried to stop the War as ole Gmg when ’e gets 
on monkeys. There’s only two things wot really sets ’im gom’ ; 
one’s bell-tents an’ the other’s monkeys. You been in a bell- 
tent, now you ” 

“ Look ! ” cried Ginger excitedly. “ Look at that little 
blinker 1 ” In his eagerness he failed to realise that Bindle and 
Mrs. Bmdle had changed positions, and he nudged her where 
Mrs. Bmdle strongly objected to being nudged. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she jabbed the handle of 
her umbrella m Ginger’s direction. The ferrule, however, 
caught m the cage and prodded a large grey monkey, attracting 
its attention from behind. In a flash it seemed to swing up 
above the netting and, a moment later, a long mole-coloured 
arm darted out from between the bars. 

There was a scream and Mrs. Bmdle stood bonnetless, her 
thin sandy hair hanging m wisps about her hatchet-like head, 
v hile an ecstatic monkey, with a purple and green bonnet, was 
swiftly retreating to the highest and most inaccessible portion 
of the cage. 

“ Stop him ! ” she cried wildly, recovering from the shock. 
“ He’s got my bonnet.” 

For the second time that afternoon Ginger laughed, a loud 
raucous bark that seemed to goad Mrs Bmdle to flir 3 \ 

“ You brute ! ” she cried. “ It was your fault.” She made 
another lunge at Ginger with her umbrella, missed him and 
caught Bindle on the side of the nose. 

With a yelp of pain he clapped his hand to his face. 

“ ’Ere, what are you doin’, Lizzie ? ” he yelled 

“ That monkey’s got my bonnet ! Here, you 1 ” she cried, 
as a keeper pushed his way through the crowd. 

“ Go m and get it 1 ” she ordered, as the keeper came along- 
side. 

“ I can’t do that, mum,” said the man civilly. 

“ Then I’ll report you,” was the furious retort. “ I want 
to see the manager.” 

“ See the what ? ” 

“ The manager — the manager of the Zoo,” she added, as 
if to leave no doubt as to the identity of him with whom she 
desired speech. 

The man scratched his head through his cap. 



Thet e was a set earn and Mrs Bindle stood bonnetless, her thin, 
sandy hair hanging in wisps about her hatchet-like head. 
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** You mean tlie secretarj^ mum,” he ventured. “ He isn’t 
here on Sundays.” 

“ I want my bonnet * ” cried Mrs. Bindle, makmg frantic 
efforts to tuck away the wa5fward strands of sandy hair, her eyes 
fixed upon the robber of her headgear 

“ Tie your handkerchief over your head,” suggested a little 
man whose face radiated friendliness. 

“ Hold your tongue ! ” snapped Mrs. Bindle ; then, turning 
to the keeper, she demanded 

“ Are you going to get my bonnet ? ” 

The keeper once more explained the impossibility of the 
task. 

“ Then I shall report you ! ” she announced for the second 
time. “ I can’t go home like this Where’s Mr. Hearty ? ” she 
demanded, looking about her. But Mr. Hearty w^as making 
no effort to push his way to the front , on the contrary, he had 
allowed himself to be forced to the outer edge of the crowd. 

Attracted by the unusual sight of a bonnet m the possession 
of their comrade, the other monkeys had made a rush m its 
direction. By this time a wild game of follow-my-leader was 
in progress 

At length tlie possessor of the bonnet secured a corner at 
the top of the cage, on which all but a frontal attack was im- 
possible. Here it proceeded to dissect Mrs Bmdle’s millinery, 
the other monkeys forming an eager group before him 

As it tore the bonnet bit by bit, each portion was subjected 
to a careful scrutiny. When apparently satisfied that there 
could be no difficulty about identifying that particular piece, 
the long grey arm handed it to one of the waiting group. 
Soon the bonnet which had caused Mrs Bindle much thought 
and labour was being put to a decorative use by the monkeys 
in a way w^hich, as she later explained to Mrs Hearty, made her 
feel hot all over. 

The crowd was delighted 

In escaping from Mrs Bindle, Ginger had captured Mr. 
Hearty and, "with a wealth of expletive, was explaining to him 
what had happened 

Pinched ’er blinkin’ bonnet — look * ” he cried, as one of 
the monkeys adorned himself grotesquely with a piece of green 
ribbon “ Blinkin’ ole guy, am’t she ^ ” he muttered, leaning 
to\vards Mr. Heaity. 

Mr. Hearty started back Although a greengrocer, he dis- 
liked onions — at least, second-hand. 
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“ I don’t ’old wiv women,” cried Ginger, his eyes still fixed 
on the gambols of the monkeys. “ Streamin’ well better orf 
wivout ’em. Got one of yer own ? ” he enquired. 

Mr. Hearty was relieved from the necessity of replying by 
Mrs. Bindle once more demanding to see the manager. 

“ I tell you, I’m not going home like this,” she announced. 

“ Weil, you can’t stay here ail night,” said the keeper 
giavely “ We shuts at half-past six.” 

“ Then bring the manager to see me.” 

” I tell you, there ain’t no manager. This ain’t a music- 
hall ” 

“ Look ’ere, ole sport,” said Bindle, drawing the keeper 
aside “ ’Ave you got an ’at the missis can go ’ome in ? ” 

The man pondered and once more scratched his head 
through his hat 

“ I might be able to get you the loan of such a thing, mate,” 
he responded. “ You wait ’ere ; I’ll go an’ see wot I can find. 
I don’t live on the place myself ; but some of us do, with their 
missises She yours ? ” he enquired, jerking his head m the 
direction of Mrs. Bindle. 

Bindle nodded. 

“ Well, you got my S 5 '"mpathy, mate,” he said as he moved 
off. 

A few minutes later he returned with the suggestion that 
Mrs. Bindle should accompany him in search of headgear. 
Without a word she acquiesced, relieved at the prospect of 
escaping from the gaze of the crowd, which instinctively she 
felt was unsympathetic. 

“ Of all the bloomin’ larlfs ! ” cried Ginger, slapping a 
biscuit-coloured thigh in high good-humour. Then a moment 
later, he added : “ Why ain’t there a blinking pub in this ’ere 
place ? ” 

Ginger’s thoughts gravitated towards beer as inevitably as 
the needle of a compass points to the magnetic pole. The 
more dramatic the action, the more insistent became his 
thirst. 

Mr. Hearty was endeavouring to edge away from Ginger 
and his brother-in-law ; he had the appearance of a man who 
IS trying to lose a dog that has no intention of being lost. 

Ginger continued to assure Mr. Hearty of the intensity of 
his enjoyment of the afternoon’s entertainment, and he did so 
amidst a stress of picturesque language that seemed almost to 
numb Mr. Hearty’s faculties 
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Ginger’s description of Mrs. Bmdie’s appearance at length 
drew from Bindle a protest. 

“ Look ’ere, Ging ! If it ’ad been your ’at, it wouldn’t have 
seemed so funny, would it ? ” 

In Ginger’s eyes was a puzzled look — he was thmking. 

“ Oh, my Gawd ? ” 

The exclamation broke involuntarily from Bmdle. 

Coming towards them, elbowing the crowd with character- 
istic determination, was Mrs. Bindle Her dress was the same, 
her expression of uncompromising disapproval was the same, 
her umbrella was the same, and the narrow-palmed, biscuit- 
coloured gloves were those with which she had set out upon 
her day’s pleasures. For all that it seemed an entiiely new Mrs 
Bindle that approached the three men, and Bindle in his own 
idiom had expressed the view of all 

In place of her austerely correct bonnet, built up high in 
front like the bows of a modern destroyer, was a felt hat, which 
industry and pipe-clay had failed to restore to its original 
whiteness 

The brim was narrow and shaped like a saucer, while 
round the crown was a faded pale blue ribbon. 

“ Come on, Joe,” whispered Gmger hoarsely, conscious of 
the grins of those around him. “ Let’s go an’ see the 
kangaroos,” and Bmdle and Ginger melted away, leaving Mrs 
Bindle to Mr Hearty, in whose direction she was malang 

That afternoon Mr. Hearty suffered as he had never suffered 
before 

It was only a sense of nakedness that seemed capable of 
offendmg Mrs. Bindle. The consciousness that on her head 
was a hat seemed to satisfy her. She appeared to be oblivious 
of the fact that as she passed heads turned automatically and 
arms nudged into sides. 

To the hypersensitive Mr Hearty, however, this was only 
too apparent. Three times he suggested that they should 
return home, and three times Mrs Bmdle told him of tlungs 
she yet desired to see. 

Finally, in desperation, Mr Hearty suggested tea. For one 
thing he wanted refreshment, and for another he felt that, 
sitting down, Mrs. Bmdle would attract less attention. 

Mrs. Bmdle made quite a hearty meal. The absence of 
Ginger and Bindle had raised her spirits 

It was, however, on the way home in the Tube that Mr. 
Hearty’s misery and embarrassment reached its culminating 
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point. Seated opposite to them was a child of an enquiring 
turn of mind, accompanied by a particularly affectionate mother. 

From the first the child’s attention was attracted by Mrs. 
Bindle. For some time the youngster gazed at her head in 
speculative wonder. 

Just before she had entered the carriage, the doting mother 
had found occasion to censure her offspring by saymg that 
only bad people made themselves conspicuous in railway 
carriages. 

The rebuke had gone home. After a thorough examination 
of Mrs. Bmdle’s hat and person, and choosing a moment when 
the train was in the station, the child turned to its mother and 
m a shrill voice enquired : 

“ Mummie, is that a bad woman ? ” and the child’s mdex 
finger mdicated Mrs. Bmdle. 



CHARLES LAMB (1775-1834) produced 
those u'btthsical^ dtoJl and penetrating essays 
nhicb have given him his unique position in 
literature, undei two disadvantages — he spent 
his days tn a dingy East India office, and his 
home life was devoted to looking after a wentally 
deranged sister. Yet these dismal and tragic 
cii dims fauces seem to have mellowed the philosophy 
and spiced the wit of the ^‘gentle Elia” 

JUKE JUDKINS’ COURTSHIP 

I AM the only son of a considerable brazier m Birmingham, 
\’vho, dying in 1803, left me successor to the business, with 
no other encumbrance than a sort of rent-charge, which I am 
enjoined to pay out of it, of ninety-three pounds sterling per 
annum, to his widow, my mother : and which the improving 
state of the concern, I bless God, has hitherto enabled me to 
discharge with punctuality. (I say, I am enjoined to pay the 
said sum, but not strictly obligated : that is to say, as the 
will is worded, I believe the law would relieve me from the 
payment of it ; but the wishes of a dying parent should in some 
sort have the effect of law.) So that, though the annual profits 
of my business, on an average of the last three or four years, 
would appear to an indifferent observer, who should inspect 
my shop-books, to amount to the sum of one thousand three 
hundred and three pounds, odd shilling, the real proceeds 
m that time have fallen short of that sum to the amount of the 
aforesaid payment of ninety-three pounds sterling annually. 

I was always my father’s favourite. He took a delight to 
the very last in recounting the little sagacious tricks and 
innocent artifices of my childhood One manifestation thereof 
I never heard him repeat without tears of joy trickling down 
his cheeks. It seems, that when I quitted the parental roof 
(Aug 27, 1788), being then six years and not quite a month 
old, to proceed to the Free School at Warwick, where my 
father was a sort of trustee, my mother — as mothers are 
usually provident on these occasions — ^had stuffed the pockets 
of the coach, which was to convey me and six more children 
of my own growth that were going to be entered along with 
me at the same seminary, with a prodigious quantity of ginger- 
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bread, which I remembcicd my father said was more than was 
needed : and so indeed it was ; for, if I had been to cat it all 
myself, it would have got stale and mouldy bcfoic it had been 
half spent. The consideration whereof set me upon my 
contrivances how I might secure to myself as much of the 
gingei bread as would keep good for the next tw'o or three 
days, and yet none of tlic rest in manner be wasted.^ I had a 
little pair of pocket-compasses, which I usually carried about 
me for the purpose of making draughts and measurernents, at 
which I was always very ingenious, of the various engines and 
mechanical inventions in which such a town as Birmingham 
abounded. 

By means of these, and a small penknife which my father 
had given me, I cut out tlie one half of the cake, calculating 
that the remainder ivould reasonably serv^e my turn ; and 
subdividing it into many little slices, which w'cre curious to 
see foi the neatness and niceness of their proportion, I sold it 
out m so many pennyworths to my young companions as 
served us all the way to Warwick, v/hich is a distance of some 
twenty miles from this town : and very' merry, I assure you, 
we made ourselves ivith it, feasting all the way. By this honest 
stratagem I put double the prime cost of the gingerbread into 
my purse, and secured as much as I thought would keep good 
and moist for my next two or three days’ eating. 

When I told this to my parents on their first visit to me at 
Wanvick, my father (good man) patted me on tlie cheek, and 
stroked my head, and seemed as if he could never make enough 
of me ; but my mother unaccountably burst into tears, and 
said, “ it was a very niggardly action,” or some such expression, 
and that “ she would rather it would please God to take me ” 
— meaning (God help me) that I should die — “ tlian that she 
should live to see me grow up a mean man^’* which shows tlie 
difference of parent from parent, and how some mothers are 
more harsh and intolerant to their children than some fatliers , 
when we might expect quite the contrary. 

My father, however, loaded me with presents from that 
time, which made me the envy of my school-fellows As I 
felt this growing disposition in them, I naturally sought to 
avert it by all the means in my power ; and from tliat time 
I used to eat my little packages of fruit, and other nice things, 
m a corner, so privately that I was never found out. Once, I 
remember, I had a huge apple sent me, of that sort which they 
call cats' -heads. I concealed this all day under my pillow , 
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and at night, but not before I had ascertained that my bed- fellow 
was sound asleep, — which I did by pinching him rather smartly 
two or three times, which he seemed to perceive no more 
than a dead person, though once or twice he made a motion 
as if he would turn, which frightened me, — I say, when I had 
made all sure, I fell to work upon my apple ; and, though it 
was as big as an ordinary man’s two fists, I made shift to get 
through It before it was time to get up And a more delicious 
feast I never made ; thinking all night what a good parent I 
had (I mean my father) to send me so many nice things, when 
the poor lad that lay by me had no parent or friend in the 
world to send him anything nice ; and thinking of his desolate 
condition, I munched and munched as silently as I could, 
that I might not set him a-longmg if he overheard me. 

And yet, for all this considerateness and attention to other 
people’s feelings, I was never much a favourite with my school- 
fellows ; which I have often wondered at, seeing that I never 
defrauded any one of them of the value of a halfpenny, or told 
stories of them to their master, as some httle lying boys would 
do, but was ready to do any of them all the services m my 
power, that w^re consistent with my own well-doing. I think 
nobody can be expected to go farther than that. 

But I am detaining my reader too long m recording my 
juvenile days. It is time I should go forward to a season when 
It became natural that I should have some thoughts of marrying, 
and, as they say, settling m the world. Nevertheless, my re- 
flections on what I may call the boyish period of my life may 
have their use to some readers It is pleasant to trace the 
man m the boy ; to observe shoots of generosity in those 
young years ; and to watch the progress of hberal sentiments, 
and what I may call a genteel way of thinking, which is discern- 
ible m some children at a very early age, and usually lays the 
foundation of all that is praiseworthy m the manly character 
afterwards. 

With the warmest inclinations towards that way of hfe, and 
a serious conviction of its superior advantages over a single 
one. It has been the strange infelicity of my lot never to have 
entered into the respectable estate of matrimony. 

Yet I was once very near it. 

I courted a young woman in my twenty-seventh year ; for 
so early I began to feel symptoms of the tender passion I 
She was well-to-do in the world, as they call it ; but yet not 
such a fortune as, all things considered, perhaps I might have 
THE 6 
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pretended to. It was not my own choice altogether ; but my 
mother very strongly pressed me to it. She was always puttmg 
it to me, that I had “ comings-m sufficient,” — that I need 
not stand upon a portion ” ; though the young woman, to 
do her just.ce, had considerable expectations, which yet did 
not qmte come up to my mark, as I told you before. 

My mother had this saymg always in her mouth, that I had 
“ money enough ” ; that it was time I enlarged my house- 
keeping, and to show a spirit befitting my circumstances. In 
short, what with her importumties, and my own desires in part 
co-operating, — ^for, as I said, I was not yet quite tw’enty- 
seven, — a time when the youthful feelings may be pardoned if 
they show a little impetuosity, — I resolved, I say, upon all 
these considerations, to set about the business of courtmg m 
light earnest I was a young man then ; and having a spice 
of romance in my character (as the reader has doubtless ob- 
served long ago), such as that sex is apt to be taken with, I 
had reason in no long time to think that my addresses were 
anything but disagreeable. Certainly the happiest part of a 
young man’s life is the time when he is going a-courtmg. AU 
the generous impulses are then awake, and he feels a double 
existence m participatmg his hopes and wishes with another 
being. 

Return yet again for a brief moment, ye visionary views, 
transient enchantments ! ye moonlight rambles with Cleora 
m the Silent Walk at Vauxhall {N.B . — ^About a mile jFrom 
Birmingham, and resembling the gardens of that name near 
London, only that the price of admission is lower), when the 
nightmgale has suspended her notes in June to listen to our 
lovmg discourses, while the moon was overhead ! (for we 
generally used to take our tea at Cleora ’s mother’s before we 
set out, not so much to save expenses as to avoid the publicity 
of a repast in the gardens, — coming in much about the time of 
half-price, as they call it,) ye soft mtercommunions of soul, 
when, exchanging mutual vows, we prattled of commg fehcities 1 
The loving disputes we have had under those trees, when this 
house (planning our future settlement) was rejected, because, 
though cheap, it was dull ; and the other house was given up, 
because, though agreeably situated, it was too high-rented !— 
one w'as too much in the heart of the town, another was too 
far from business. 

These minutiae will seem impertinent to the aged and 
prudent. I write them only to the young. Young lovers, 
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and passionate as being young (such were Cleoia and I then), 
alone can understand me. After some weeks wasted, as I may 
now call It, in this sort of amorous colloquy, we at length fixed 
upon the house in the High Street, No 203, j’ust vacated by 
the death of Mr. Hutton of this town, for our future residence. 
I had all the time hved in lodgings (only renting a shop for 
business), to be near my mother, — ^near, I say . not m the same 
house : for that would have been to introduce confusion into 
our housekeeping, which it was desirable to keep separate Oh, 
the lovmg wrangles, the endearing differences, I had with 
Cleora, before we could quite make up our minds to the house 
that was to receive us ! — I pretendmg, for argument’s sake, 
the rent was too high, and she insisting that the taxes were 
moderate in proportion : and love at last reconcilmg us in the 
same choice I think at that time, moderately speaking, she 
might have had anything out of me for asking I do not, nor 
shall ever, regret that my character at that time was marked 
with a tinge of prodigality. Age comes fast enough upon us, 
and, in its good time, will prune away all that is inconvenient 
in these excesses. Perhaps it is right that it should do so 

Matters, as I said, were ripening to a conclusion between 
us, only the house was yet not absolutely talcen, some necessary 
arrangements, which the ardour of my youthful impetuosity 
could hardly brook at that time (love and youth will be precipi- 
tate), — some preliminary arrangements, I say, with the 
landlord, respecting fixtures, — ^very necessary things to be 
considered in a young man about to settle m the world, though 
not very accordant with the impatient state of my then passions, 
— ^some obstacles about the valuation of the fixtures, — had 
hitherto precluded (and I shall always think providentially) my 
final closes with his offer , when one of those accidents, which, 
unimportant in themselves, often arise to give a turn to the most 
serious intentions of our life, intervened, and put an end at 
once to my projects of wiving, and of housekeeping. 

I was never much given to theatrical entertainments , that 
is, at no time of my life was I ever what they call a regular play- 
goer but on some occasion of a benefit-night, which was 
expected to be very productive, and indeed turned out so, 
Cleora expressing a desire to be present, I could do no less than 
offer, as I did very willingly, to squire her and her mother to 
the pit At that time it was not customary in our town for 
tradesfolk, except some of the very topping ones, to sit, as they 
now do, m the boxes. 
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At the time appointed I waited upon the ladies, who had 
brought with them a young man, a distant relation, whom, it 
seems, they had invited to be of the party. This a little dis- 
concerted me, as I had about me barely silver enough to pay 
for our three selves at the door, and did not at lirst know that 
their relation had proposed paying for himself.^ However, to 
do the young man justice, he not only paid for himself, but for 
the old lady besides , leaving me only to pay for two, as it 
were. In our passage to the theatre the notice of Cleora tvas 
am acted to some orange wenches that stood about the doors 
vending their commodities. She was leaning on my aim , 
and I could feel her every now and then giving me a nudge, 
as it is called, which I afterwards discovered were hints that 
I should buy some oranges. 

It seems, it is a custom at Birmingham, and perhaps in 
other places, when a gentleman treats ladies to the play, — 
especially when a full night is expected, and that the house ill 
be inconveniently warm, — ^to provide them with this land of 
fruit, oranges being esteemed for their coolmg property. But 
how could I guess at that, never having treated ladies to a 
play before, and being, as I said, quite a novice at entertainments 
of this land ? 

At last, she spoke plain out, and begged that I would buy 
some of “ those oranges,” pomtmg to a particular barrow. But, 
when I came to examine the fruit, I did not think the qualit}^ 
of It was answerable to the price. In this way I handled several 
baskets of them ; but something in them all displeased me 
Some had thin rinds, and some were plainly over-ripe, which 
is as great a fault as not being ripe enough ; and I could not 
(what they call) make a bargain. 

While I stood haggling with the w'oman, secretly deter- 
mining to put off my purchase till I should get witlun the 
theatre, w'here I expected we should have better choice, the 
young man, the cousin (who, it seems had left us without my 
missmg him), came running to us with his pockets stuffed out 
with oranges, mside and out, as they say. It seems, not hking 
the look of the barrow-fruit any more than myself, he had 
slipped aw'ay to an eminent fruiterer’s, about three doors 
distant, which I never had the sense to think of, and had laid 
out a matter of two shillings m some of the best St. Michael’s 
I think I ever tasted 

What a little hinge, as I said before, the most important 
afiairs in life may turn upon ! The mere inadvertence to the 
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fact that there was an eminent fruiterer’s witlun three doors of 
us, though we had just passed it without the thought once 
occurring to me, which he had taken advantage of, lost me the 
affection of my Cleora. From that time she visibly cooled 
towards me ; and her partiality was as visibly transferied to 
this cousin. I was long unable to account for this change m 
her behaviour ; when one day, accidently discoursing of oranges 
to my mother, alone, she let drop a sort of reproach to me, as 
if I had offended Cleora by my nearness as she called it, that 
evening. 

Even now, when Cleora has been wedded some years to 
that same officious relation, as I may call him, I can hardly be 
persuaded that such a trifle could have been the motive foi her 
inconstancy , for could she suppose that I would sacrifice my 
dearest hopes in her to the paltry sum of two shillings, when I 
was going to treat her to the play, and her mother too (an 
expense of more than four times that amount), if the young man 
had not interfered to pay for the latter, as I mentioned ? 

But the caprices of the sex are past finding out : and I begin 
to think my mother was m the right ; for doubtless women know 
women better than we can pretend to know them. 
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SOAKED IN SEAWEED 

✓ 

01 , 

UPSET IN THE OCEAN 
{An Old-fashioned Sea Story) 

i T was in August in 1867 that I stepped on board the deck 
of the Saucy Sally, lying m dock at Gravesend, to fill the 
berth of second mate 

Let me first say a word about myself. 

I was a tall, handsome young fellow, squarely and power- 
fully built, bronzed by the sun and the moon (and even copper- 
coloured in spots from the effect of the stars), and with a face 
m which honesty, intelhgence, and exceptional brain power 
were combmed with Christianity, simphcity, and modesty. 

As I stepped on the deck I could not help a slight feeling 
of triumph, as I caught sight of my sailor-like features reflected 
in a tar-barrel that stood beside the mast, while a httle later 
I could scarcely repress a sense of gratification as I noticed 
them reflected again in a bucket of bilge water. 

“ Welcome on board, Mr. Blowhard,” called out Captain 
Bilge, steppmg out of the bmnacle and shakmg hands across 
the taffrail 

I saw before me a fine sailor-like man of from thirty to 
sixty, clean-shaven, except for an enormous pair of whiskers, 
a heavy beard, and a thick moustache, powerfiil in build, and 
carrying his beam well aft, m a pair of broad duck trousers 
across the back of which there would have been room to write 
a history of tlie British Navy. 

Beside him were the first and thud mates, both of them 
being quiet men of poor stature, who looked at Captain Bilge 
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with what seemed to me an apprehensive expression in their 
eyes. 

The vessel was on the eve of departure. Her deck pre- 
sented that scene of bustle and alacrity dear to the sailor’s 
heart. Men were busy nailing up the masts, hanging the 
bowsprit over the side, varnishing the lee-scuppers, and pouring 
hot tar down the companion-way. 

Captam Bilge, with a megaphone to his lips, kept calling 
out to the men in his rough sailor fashion : 

“ Now, then, don’t over-exert yourselves, gentlemen. 
Remember, please, that we have plenty of time. Keep out 
of the sun as much as you can. Step carefully in the rigging 
there, Jones ; I fear it’s just a little high for you. Tut, tut, 
Williams, don’t get yourself so dirty with that tar, you won’t 
look fit to be seen.” 

I stood leaning over the gafif of the mainsail and thinking — 
yes, thinking, dear reader, of my mother. I hope that you 
will think none the less of me for that. Whenever thmgs look 
dark, I lean up against somethmg and think of mother. If 
they get positively black, I stand on one leg and think of father. 
After that I can face anything. 

Did I think, too, of another, younger than mother and fairer 
than father ? Yes, I did. “ Bear up, darlmg,” I had whis- 
pered as she nestled her head beneath my oilslans and kicked 
out backward with one heel in the agony of her girhsh grief, 
“ in five years the voyage will be over, and after three more like 
it, I shall come back with money enough to buy a second-hand 
fishing-net and settle down on shore.” 

Meantime the ship’s preparations were complete. The 
masts were all in position, the sails nailed up, and men with 
axes were busily chopping away the gangway. 

“ All ready ? ” called the Captam. 

“ Aye, aye, sir ” 

“ Then hoist the anchor in board and send a man down 
with the key to open the bar.” 

Opening the bar I the last sad rite of departure. How 
often in my voyages have I seen it ; the little group of men 
soon to be exiled from their home, standing about with saddened 
faces, waiting to see the man with the key open the bar — ^held 
there by some strange fascination. 

• •••••• 

Next morning with a fair wind astern we had buzzed around 
the corner of England and were running down the Channel. 
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I know no finer sight, for those who have never seen it, 
than the English Channel. It is the highway of the world. 
Ships of all nations are passing up and down, Dutch, Scotch, 
Venezuelan, and even American. 

Chinese junks rush to and fro. Warships, motor yachts, 
icebergs, and lumber rafts are eveiywhere. If I add to this 
fact that so thick a fog hangs over it that it is entirely hidden 
from sight, my readers can foim some idea of the majesty of 
the scene 

*•••••• 

We had now been three days at sea first sea-sickness 

was wearing off, and I thought less of father. 

On the thud morning Captain Bilge descended to my 
cabin 

“ Mr. Blowhard,”he said, “ I must ask you to stand double 
watches ” 

“ What is the matter ? ” I inquired. 

“ The two other mates have fallen overboard,” he said 
uneasily, and avoiding my eye 

I contented myself with saying, “ Very good, sir,” but I 
could not help thinking it a trifle odd that both the mates 
should have fallen overboard in the same night. 

Surely there was some mystery in this 

Two mornings later the Captain appealed at the breakfast- 
table with the same shifting and uneasy look m his eye. 

“ Anything wrong, sir ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he answered, trying to appear at ease and twisting 
a fried egg to and fro between his fingers with such nenmus 
force as almost to break it in two — “ 1 regret to say that we 
have lost the bosun.” 

“ The bosun 1 ” I cried 

“ Yes,” said Captain Bilge more quietly, “ he is overboard. 
I blame myself for it, partly. It was early this morning. I 
was holding him up in my arms to look at an iceberg, and, 
quite accidentally I assure you — 1 dropped him overboard.” 

“ Captain Bilge,” I asked, “ have you taken any steps to 
recover him ^ ” 

“ Not as yet,” he replied uneasily 

I looked at him fixedly, but said nothing. 

Ten da5'’s passed. 

The mystery thickened. On Thuisday two men of the 
starboard watch were reported missing On Friday the 
carpenter’s assistant disappeared. On the night of Saturday a 
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circumstance occurred which, slight as it was, gave me some 
clue as to v hat was happening. 

As I stood at tlie wheel about midnight, I saw the Captain 
approach in the darkness carrying the cabin-boy by the hind 
leg. The lad was a bnght little fellow, whose merry disposition 
had already endeared him to me, and I watched with some 
interest to see what the Captain would do to him Arrived 
at the stern of the vessel, Captain Bilge looked cautiously 
around a moment and then dropped the boy into the sea. For 
a brief instant the lad’s head appeared in the phosphorus of 
the waves The Captain threw a boot at him, sighed deeply, 
and went below. 

Here then was the key to the mystery ! The Captain was 
throwing the crew overboard Next morning we met at 
breakfast as usual 

“ Poor little Williams has fallen overboard,” said the 
Captain, seizing a strip of ship’s bacon and tearing at it with 
his teeth as if he almost meant to eat it. 

** Captain,” I said, greatly excited, stabbing at a ship’s 
loaf in my agitation with such ferocity as almost to drive my 
knife mto it — “ You threw that boy overboard • ” 

“ I did,” said Captain Bilge, grown suddenly quiet, “ I 
threw them all over and mtend to throw the rest Listen, 
Blow hard, you are young, ambitious, and tiustworthy I will 
confide m you.” 

Perfectly calm now, he stepped to a locker, rummaged m 
it a moment, and drew out a faded piece of yellow parchment, 
which he spread on the table. It was a map or chart In the 
centre of it was a circle In tlie imddle of the cucle was a 
small dot and a letter T, while at one side of the map was a 
letter N, and against it on the other side a letter S. 

“ What is this ? ” I asked 

“ Can you not guess ? ” queried Captain Bilge “ It is a 
desert island ” 

Ah ! ” I rejoined with a sudden flash of intuition, “ and 
N is for North and S is for South.” 

“ Blowhard,” said the Captain, striking the table with 
such force as to cause a loaf of ship’s bread to bounce up and 
down three or four times, “ you’ve struck it. That part of it 
had not yet occurred to me ” 

“ And the letter T ? ” I asked. 

“ The treasure, the buried treasure,” said the Captain, 
and turning the map over he read from the back of it — “ The 
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point T indicates the spot where the treasure is buried under 
the sand , it consists of half a million Spanish dollars, and is 
buried in a brown leathei dress-suit case ” 

“ And where is the island ? ” I inquired, mad with 
excitement 

“ That I do not know,” said the Captain “ I intend to 
sail up and down the parallels of latitude until I find it ” 

“ And meantime ? ” 

“ Meantime, the first thing to do is to reduce the number 
of the crew so as to have fewer hands to divide among Come, 
come,” he added in a burst of frankness which made me love 
the man in spite of his shortcomings, “ will you join me in 
this ? We’ll throw them all over, keeping the cook to the 
last, dig up the treasure, and be rich for the rest of our lives ” 
Reader, do you blame me if I said yes ? I was young, 
ardent, ambitious, full of bright hopes and boyish enthusiasm 
“ Captain Bilge,” I said, putting my hand in his, “ I am 
yours ” 

“ Good,” he said, “ now go forward to the forecastle and 
get an idea what the men are thinkmg ” 

I went forward to the men’s quarters — a plain room m 
the front of the ship, with only a rough carpet on the floor, a 
few simple arm-chairs, writing-desks, spittoons of a plain 
pattern, and small brass beds with blue-and-green screens. 
It was Sunday morning, and the men were mostly sitting 
about in their dressing-gowns. 

They rose as I entered and curtseyed. 

“ Sir,” said Tompkins, the bosun’s^ mate, “ I think it my 
duty to tell you that there is a great' deal of dissatisfaction 
among the men ” 

Several of the men nodded 

“ They don’t like the way the men keep gomg overboard,” 
he continued, his voice rising to a tone of uncontrolled passion 
“ It IS positively absurd, sir, and if you will allow me to say so, 
the men are far from pleased ” 

“ Tompkins,” I said sternly, “ you must understand that 
my position will not allow me to listen to mutinous language 
of this sort.” 

I returned to the Captain. “ I think the men mean 
mutiny,” I said. 

“ Good,” said Captain Bilge, rubbing his hands, “ that 
will get nd of a lot of them, and of course,” he added musingly, 
looking out of the broad old-fashioned port-hole at the stern 
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of the cabin, at the heaving waves of the South Atlantic, “ I am 
expecting pirates at any time, and that will take out quite a 
few of them. However — and here he pressed the bell for 
a cabin-boy — “ kindly ask Mr. Tompkins to step this way ” 
Tompkins,” said the Captain as the bosun’s mate entered, 
“ be good enough to stand on the locker and stick your head 
through the stern port-hole, and tell me what you think of 
the weatlier ” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” replied the tar with a simplicity which 
caused us to exchange a quiet smile 

Tompkins stood on the locker and put his head and shoulders 
out of the port 

Taking a leg each we pushed him through. We heard him 
plump mto the sea 

“ Tompkins was easy,” said Captain Bilge. “ Excuse me 
as I enter his death in the log ” 

“ Yes,” he continued presently, “ it will be a great help 
if they mutiny. I suppose they will, sooner or later. It’s 
customary to do so. But I shall take no step to precipitate 
it until we have first fallen m with pirates. I am expectmg 
them in these latitudes at any time Meantime, Mr. Blow- 
hard,” he said, rising, “ if you can continue to drop overboard 
one or two more each week, I shall feel extremely grateful.” 

Three days later we rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
entered upon the inky waters of the Indian Ocean Our 
course lay now in zigzags and, the weather being favourable, 
we sailed up and down at a furious rate over a sea as calm as 
glass 

On the fourth day a pirate ship appeared Reader, I do 
not know if you have ever seen a pirate ship The sight was 
one to appal the stoutest heart The entire ship was painted 
black, a black flag hung at the masthead, the sails were black, 
and on the deck people dressed all in black walked up and down 
arm-m-arm The words “ Pirate Ship ” were painted in white 
letters on the bow. At the sight of it our crew were visibly 
cowed. It was a spectacle that would have cowed a dog 

The two ships were brought side by side They were 
then lashed tightly together with bag string and binder twine, 

~ and a gang plank laid between them. In a moment the piiates 
swarmed upon our deck, rolling their eyes, gnashing their teeth, 
and filmg their nails 

Then the fight began. It lasted two hours — with fifteen 
minutes off for lunch. It was awful The men grappled with 
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one another, kicked one another from behind, slapped one 
another across the face, and m many cases completely lost 
their temper and tried to bite one another. I noticed one 
gigantic fellow brandishing a loiotted towel, and striking right 
and left among our men, until Captain Bilge rushed at him 
and struck him flat across the mouth with a banana skin. 

At the end of two hours, by mutual consent, the flght was 
declared a draw. The points standing at sixty-one and a 
half against sixty-two. 

The ships were unlashed, and with three cheers from 
each crew, were headed on their way. 

“ Now, then,” said the Captain to me aside, “ let us see 
how many of the crew are sufficiently exhausted to be thrown 
overboard.” 

He went below. In a few minutes he reappeared, his face 
deadly pale “ Blowhard,” he said, “ the ship is sinking 
One of the pirates (sheer accident, of course, I blame no one) 
has kicked a hole in the side. Let us sound the well ” 

We put our ear to the ship’s well. It sounded like water. 

The men were put to the pumps and worked with the 
frenzied effort which only those who have been drowned in 
a sinking ship can understand. 

At SIX p m. the well marked one half an inch of water, at 
nightfall three-quarters of an inch, and at daybreak, after a 
night of unremitting toil, seven-eighths of an inch. 

By noon of the next day the water had risen to fifteen- 
sixteenths of an inch, and on the next night the sounding 
showed thirty-one thirty-seconds of an inch of water in the 
hold The situation w'as desperate. At this rate of increase 
few, if any, could tell where it would rise to in a few days. 

That night the Captain called me to his cabin. He had 
a book of mathematical tables in front of him, and great sheets 
of vulgar fractions littered the floor on all sides. 

“ The ship is bound to sink,” he said, “ in fact, Blowhard, 
she is sinking. I can prove it. It may be six months or it 
may take years, but if she goes on like this, sink she must. 
There is nothing for it but to abandon her.” 

That night, in the dead of darkness, while the crew were 
busy at the pumps, the Captain and I built a raft. 

Unobserved we cut down the masts, chopped them into 
suitable lengths, laid them crosswise m a pile and lashed them 
tightly together with bootlaces. 

Hastily we threw on board a couple of boxes of food and 
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boules of drinking fluid, a sextant, a chronometer, a gas-meter, 
a bicycle pump, and a few other scientific instruments Then 
taking advantage of a roll in the motion of the ship, we launched 
the raft, lowered ourselves upon a line, and under cover of the 
hea\y dark of a tropical night, we paddled away from the 
doomed vessel 

The break of day found us a tiny speck on the Indian 
Ocean. We looked about as big as this ( ) 

In the morning, after dressing, and shaving as best we 
could, \\c opened our box of food and drink 
Then came the awful horror of our situation 
One by one the Captain took from the box the square blue 
tins of canned beef which it contained. We counted fift3'’-two 
in all. Anxiously and with drawn faces we watched until the 
last can W'as lifted from the box. A single thought w'as in our 
minds. When the end came the Captain stood up on the 
raft with wild eyes staring at the sky. 

“ The can-opener I he shrieked, “ just Heaven, the can- 
opener.” He fell prostrate. 

Meantime, with trembling hands, I opened the box of 
bottles It contained lager beer bottles, each with a patent 
tin top. One by one I took them out. There were fifty-two 
in all As I withdrew the last one and saw the empty box 
before me, I shroke out — “ The thing l the thing 1 oh, merciful 
Heaven I The thing you open them wnth ' ” 

1 fell prostrate upon the Captain 

We awoke to find ourselves still a mere speck upon the 
ocean. We felt even smaller than before 

Over us w'as the burnished copper sky of the tropics The 
heavy, leaden sea lapped the sides of the raft. All about us 
was a litter of corn beef cans and lager beer bottles Our 
sufi’erings in the ensuing days were indescnbable We beat 
and thumped at the cans with our fists Even at the risk of 
spoiling the tins for ever we hammered them fiercely against 
the raft. We stamped on them, bit at them and swore at them 
We pulled and claw’ed at the bottles wnth our hands, and 
chipped and knocked them against the cans, regardless even 
of breaking the glass and ruining the bottles 
It was futile 

Then day after day we sat in moody silence, gnawed with 
hunger, with nothing to read, nothing to smoke, and practically 
nothing to talk about 

On the tenth day the Captain broke silence. 
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“ Get ready the Jots, Blowliard,” Jic said. It’s got to 
come to til at.” 

“ Yes,” I answered drearily, “ we’re getting thinner every 

day-” 

Then, with the awful prospect of cannibalism before us, 
we drew lots 

I prepared the lots and held them to the Captain. IJc 
drew the longer one 

“ Which does that mean,” he asked, trembling between 
hope and despair ” Do I ^^in ? ” 

” No, Bilge,” I said sadly, “ you lose.” 

• •••** 

But I mustn’t dwell on the days that followed — the long 
quiet days of lazy dreaming on the raft, during which I slowly 
built up my strength, w^hich had been shattered by pination. 
They were days, dear reader, of deep and quiet peace, and yet 
I cannot recall them without sheddmg a tear for the brave 
man who made them w^hat they w'ere. 

It w^as on the fifth day after that I W'as awakened from a 
sound sleep by the bumping of the raft against the shore. I 
had eaten perhaps overheartily, and had not observed the 
vicinity of land. 

Before me w^as an island, the circular shape of wliich, with 
its low, sandy shore, recalled at once its identity. 

“ The treasure island,” I cried, ” at last I am rewarded for 
all my heroism.” 

In a fever of haste I rushed to the centre of the island. 
What was the sight that confronted me ? A great hollow 
scooped m the sand, an empty drcss-suit case Ijing beside it, 
and on a ship’s plank driven deep into the sand, the legend, 
“ Saucy Sally, October, 1867.” So 1 the miscreants had 
made good the vessel, headed it for the island of wdiose exist- 
ence they must have learned from the chart w^e so carelessly 
left upon the cabm table, and had plundered poor Bilge and 
me of our w^ell-earned treasure ! 

Sick with the sense of human ingratitude I sank upon the 
sand 

The island became my home. 

There I eked out a miserable existence, feeding on sand 
and gravel, and dressmg myself in cactus plants Years passed. 
Eating sand and mud slowly undermined my robust con- 
stitution I fell ill I died. I buried myself. 

Would that others who write sea stones would do as much. 
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ADVENTURE OF 
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A ristide Pujol started life on his own account as a chasseur 
in a Nice cafe — one of those luckless children tightly 
encased in bottle-green cloth by means of brass buttons, who 
earn a sketchy hvelihood by enduring with cherubic smiles 
the contmuous maledictions of the establishment. There he 
soothed his hours of servitude by dreams of vast ambitions. 
He would become the manager of a great hotel — not a con- 
temptible hostelry where commercial travellers and seedy 
Germans were indifferently bedded, but one of those white 
palaces where milords (English) and millionaires (American) 
paid a thousand francs a night for a bedroom and five louis 
for a glass of beer. Now, in order to derive such profit from 
the Anglo-Saxon a knowledge of Enghsh was indispensable. 
He resolved to learn the language How he did so, except 
by sheer effrontery, taking linguistic toll of frequenters of 
the cafd, would be a mystery to anyone unacquainted with 
Aristide. But to his friends his mastery of the English tongue 
in such circumstances is comprehensible To Aristide the 
impossible was ever the one thing easy of attainment ; the 
possible the one thing he never could achieve. That was 
the paradoxical nature of the man. Before his days of hunted- 
little-devildom were over he had acquired sufficient loiowledge 
of English to carry him, a few j^ears later, through Various 
vicissitudes m England, until, fired by new social ambitions 
and sHf-educated m a haphazard way, he found himself 
appointed Professor of French in an academy for young 
ladies 

One of these days, when I can pm my dragonfly friend 
down to a plain, unvarnished autobiography, I may be able 
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to trace some chronological sequence in the kaleidoscopic 
changes in his career. But hitlierto, in his talks with me, he 
flits about from any one date to any other during a couple of 
decades, in a manner so confusing that for the present I 
abandon such an attempt. All I know of the date of the 
episode I am about to chionicle is that it occurred immediately 
after the termination of his engagement at the academy just 
mentioned. Somehow, Aristide’s history is a categorj'^ of 
terminations 

If the headmistress of the academy had herself played 
dragon at his classes, all would have gone well He would 
have made his pupils conjugate irregular verbs, rcndeied them 
adepts in the mysteries of the past participle and the sub- 
junctive mood, and turned them out quite innocent of the 
idiomatic quaintnesses of the French tongue. But dis aider 
visum The gods always saw wrongheadedly otheiwise in 
the case of Aristide. A weak-minded governess — and in a 
governess a sense of humour and of novelty is always a sign 
of a weak mind — splayed dragon during Aristide’s lessons. 
She appreciated his method, which was colloquial. The 
colloquial Aristide was jocular. His lessons therefore were a 
giggling joy from beginning to end He imparted to his pupils 
delicious luiowledge Eii avez-vous des-z-homards ? Oh, les 
soles beies, elles out du poil aux paites, w'hich, being translated 
is • “ Have you any lobsters ? Oh, the dirty animals, they 
have hair on their feet ” — a catch phrase which, some yeais 
ago, added greatly to the gaiety of Paris, but in which I must 
confess to seeing no gleam of wat — became the histone property 
of the school. He recited to them, till they w'ere word-perfect, 
a music-hall ditty of the early ’eighties — Sur le hi, siir le hanc, 
sur le bi dii bout du banc, and delighted them with dissertations 
on Mme. Yvette Guilbert’s earlier repertoire. But for him 
they would have gone to their lives’ end without knowing 
that pognon meant money ; rouspeiance, assaulting the police ; 
thune, a five-franc piece ; and bouffer, to take nourishment. 
He made (accordmg to his own statement) French a living 
language. There was never a school in Great Britain, the 
Colonies, or America on which the Parisian accent was so 
electrically impressed The retort, Eh I ta soeur, was the 
purest Montmartre ; also FtcE-mot la paix, mon petit, and 
Tu as un toiipet, toi ; and the delectable locution, Allans- 
Ur angler un pei roquet (let us strangle a parrot), employed by 
Apaches when inviting each other to drink a glass of absinthe. 
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soon became current French in the school for invitations to 
surreptitious cocoa-parties. 

The progress that academy made in a real giip of the French 
language was miraculous ; but the knowledge it gained in 
French grammar and syntax was deplorable. A certain mid- 
term examination — the paper being set by a neighbouring 
vicar — produced awful results. The phrase, “ How do you 
do, dear ? ” which ought, by all the rules of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe, to be translated by Comment vous portez-vonSf ma chhe ? 
was rendered by most of the senior scholars Eh^ ma meille, ga 
boulotte ? One innocent and anachromstic damsel, writing 
on the execution of Charles I., declared that he craclia dans le 
panier in 1649, thereby mystifying the good vicar, who was 
unaware that “ to spit into the basket ” is to be guillotined 
This wealth of vocabulary was discounted by abject poverty m 
other branches of the language No one could give a list 
of the words m “ aV* that took “ j ” in the plural, no one knew 
anything at all about the defective verb echon , and the ortho- 
graphy of the school would have disgraced a bndergarten. 
The headmistress suspected a lack of method in the teaching 
of M Pujol, and one day paid his class a surprise visit 

The sight that met her eyes petrified her The class, 
including the governess, bubbled and gurgled and slirieked 
with laughter. M. Pujol, his bright eyes agleam with merri- 
ment and his arms moving in frantic gestures, danced about 
the platform. He was tellmg them a story — and when Aristide 
told a story, he told it with the eloquence of his entire frame 
He bent himself double and threw out his hands 

“ 11 Halt saoM comme unporc** he shouted. 

And then came the hush of death. The rest of the artless 
tale about the man as drunk as a pig was never told The 
headmistress, mdignant majesty, strode up the room. 

“ M. Pujol, you have a strange way of givmg French 
lessons.’* 

“ I believe, madame,” said he, with a polite bow, “ in 
interesting my pipils in their studies.” 

“ Pupils have to be taught, not interested,” said the head- 
mistress. “ Will you kindly put the class through some 
irregular verbs ” 

So for the remainder of the lesson Aristide, under the 
freezing eyes of the headmistress, put his sorrowful class 
through irregular verbs, of which his own knowledge was 
singularly inexact, and at the end received his dismissal. In 
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vam he argued. Outraged Mmcrva was implacable. Go he 
must. 

We find him, then, one miserable December evening, 
standing on tlie arrival platform of Euston Station (the academy 
was near Manchester), an unwonted statue of dubiety. At his 
feet lay his meagre valise; m his hand was^ an enormous 
bouquet, a useful tribute of esteem from his disconsolate 
pupils ; around him luggage-laden porters and passengers 
hurried ; m front were drawn up^ the long line of cabs, meir 
drivers’ waterproofs glistening with wet ; and in his pocket 
rattled the few paltry coins that, for Heaven knew how long, 
were to keep him from starvation. Should he commit the 
extravagance of taking a cab or should he go forth, valise in 
hand, into the pouring rain ? He hesitated. 

“ Saa e mille cochons ! Quel eJnen dc climat ! ” he muttered. 

A smart footman standing by turned quickly and touched 
his hat. 

“ Beg pardon, sir ; I’m from Mr. Smith.” 

“ I’m glad to hear it, my friend,” said Aiistide. 

“ You’re the French gentleman from Manchester ? ” 

“ Decidedly,” said Aristide. 

“ Then, sir, Mr. Smith has sent tlie carriage for you ” 

“ That’s very kind of him,” said Aiistide. 

The footman picked up the vahse and darted down the 
platform. Aristide followed. The footman held invitingly 
open the door of a cosy brougham. Aristide paused for die 
fraction of a second. Who was this hospitable Mr. Smith ? 

“ Bah > ” said he to himself, “ the best way of findmg out 
is to go and see ” 

He entered die carriage, sank back luxuriously on the soft 
cushions, and inhaled die warm smell of leadier. They 
started, and soon the pelting rain beat harmlessly against the 
wmdows. Aristide looked out at the streaming streets, and, 
hugging himself comfortably, thanked Providence and Mr. 
Smith But who was Mr Smith ? Tte7iSy thought he, there 
were two little Miss Smiths at the academy ; he had pitied 
them because they had chilblains, freckles, and perpetual 
colds in their heads ; possibly this was tiieir kind papa. But, 
after all, what did it matter whose papa he was ? He was 
expecting him. He had sent the carriage for him. Evidentiy 
a well-bred and attentive person. And tietis ^ there was even 
a hot-water can on die floor of the brougham. “ He rhtnlrs 
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of everything, that man,” said Aristide. “ I feel I am going 
to like him.” 

The carnage stopped at a house m Hampstead, standing, 
as far as he could see m the darkness, m its own grounds. The 
footman opened the door for him to alight and escorted him 
up the front steps A neat parlourmaid received him in a 
comfortably-furnished hall and took his hat and great-coat and 
magnificent bouquet, 

“ Mr. Smith hasn’t come back yet from the City, sir , 
but Miss Christabel is m the drawing-room.” 

“ All ! ” said Aristide. “ Please give me back my bouquet ” 

The maid showed him mto tlie drawing-room. A pretty 
girl of three-and-twenty rose from a fender-stool and advanced 
smilmgly to meet him. 

“ Good afternoon, M. le Baron. I was wondering whether 
Thomas would spot you. I’m so glad he did You see, 
neither father nor I could give him any description, for we 
had never seen you ” 

This fitted m with his theory. But why Baron ? After 
all, why not ? The English loved titles 

” He seems to be an intelligent fellow, mademoiselle ” 

There was a span of silence. The girl looked at the 
bouquet, then at Aristide, who looked at the girl, then at the 
bouquet, then at the girl again. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, “ will you deign to accept these 
flowers as a token of my respectful homage ? ” 

Miss Christabel took the flowers and blushed prettily. 
She had dark hair and eyes and a fascinating, upturned little 
nose, and the kindest little mouth in the world 

“ An Englishman would not have thought of that,” she 
said 

Aristide smiled in his roguish way and raised a deprecating 
hand 

“ Oh, yes, he would. But he would not have had — what 
you call the cheek to do it.” 

Miss Christabel laughed merrily, invited him to a seat by 
the fire, and comforted him with tea and hot muffins The 
frank charm of his girl-hostess captivated Aristide and drove 
from his mind the riddle of his adventure Besides, think of 
the Arabian Nights’ enchantment of the change from his lonely 
and shabby bed-sitting-room in the Rusholme Road to this 
fragrant place with princess and all to keep him company i 
He watched the firelight dancmg through her hair, the dainty 
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play of laughter over hei face, and decided that the brougham 
had tiansported him to Bagdad instead of Hampstead. 

“ You have the air of a veritable princess,” said he. 

“ I once met a princess— at a charity bazaar— and she 
was a most matter-of-fact, businesslike person.” 

“ Bah ! ” said Aristide. “ A prmcess of a charity bazaar ^ 
1 was talking of the princess in a fairy-tale. They are the only 
real ones.” 

“ Do you Imow,” said Miss Christabel, “ that when men 
pay such compliments to English girls they are apt to get 
laughed at ? ” 

“ Englishmen, yes,” replied Aristide, “ because they think 
over a compliment for a week, so that by the time they pay it, 
it is addled, like a bad egg. But we of Provence pay tribute 
to beauty straight out of our hearts. It is true. It is sincere. 
And what comes out of the heart is not ridiculous.” 

Again the girl coloured and laughed. “ I’ve always heard 
that a Frenchman makes love to every woman he meets.” 

” Naturally,” said Aristide “ If they are pretty. What 
else are pretty women for ? Otherwise they might as well be 
hideous ” 

” Oh • ” said the girl, to whom this Proven 9 al point of 
view had not occurred 

“ So, if I make love to you, it is but your due.” 

“ I wonder what my fiance w’’ould say if he heard you ? ” 

“ Your 

“ My fiance ! There’s his photograph on the table beside 
you He is six foot one, and so jealous I ” she laughed again. 

“ The Turk ! ” cried Aristide, his swiftly-conceived 
romance crumblmg into dust. Then he brightened up. 
“ But when this six feet of muscle and egotism is absent, 
surely other poor mortals can glean a smile ? ” 

“ You will observe that I’m not frowmng,” said Miss 
Christabel. “ But you must not caU my fiance a Turk, for 
he’s a very charming fellow whom I hope you’ll hke very 
much ” 

Aristide sighed. “ And the name of this thrice-blessed 
mortal ? ” 

Miss Christabel told his name — one Harry Ralston — and 
not only his name, but, such was the peculiar, childhke charm 
of Aristide Pujol, also many other things about him. He was 
the Honourable Harry Ralston, the heir to a great brewery 
peerage, and very wealthy. He was a member of Parliament, 
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and but for Pailiamentary duties would have dined there that 
.evening ; but he was to come in later, as*soon as he could leave 
the House. He also had a house in Hampshire, full of the 
most beautiful works of art. It was through their common 
hobby that her father and Harry had first made acquaintance 
“ We’re supposed to have a very fine collection here,” she 
said, with a motion of her hand. 

Aristide looked round the walls and saw them hung with 
pictures in gold frames. In those days he had not acquired 
an extensive culture Besides, who having before him the 
firelight gleaming through Misg Christabel’s hair could waste 
his timd over painted canvas ? She noted his cursory glance. 

“ I thought you were a connoisseur ? ” 

“ I am,” said Aristide, his bright eyes fixed on her in frank 
admiration. 

She blushed again ; but this time she rose. 

“ I must go and dress for dinner. Perhaps you would 
like to be shown your room ? ” 

He hung his head on one side. 

“ Have I been too bold, mademoiselle ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” she said. “ You see. I’ve never met a 
Frenchman before ” 

“ Then a world of undreamed-of homage is at your feet,” 
said he. 

A servant ushered him up broad, carpeted staircases into 
a bedroom such as he had never seen in his life before. It was 
all curtams and hangings and rugs and soft couches and satin 
quilts and dainty writing-tables and subdued lights, and a 
great fire glowed red and cheerful, and before it hung a clean 
shirt. His poor little toilet apparatus was laid on the dressing- 
table, and (with a tact which he did not appreciate, for he had, 
sad to tell, no dress-suit) the servant had spread his precious 
frock-coat and spare pair of trousers on' the bed. On the 
pillow lay his night-shirt, neatly folded. 

“ Evidently,” said Axistide, impressed by these prepara- 
tions, “ It IS expected that I wash myself now and change my 
clothes, and that I sleep here for the night. And for all that 
the ravishing Miss Christabel is engaged to her honourable 
Harry, this is none the less a corner of Paradise ” 

So Aristide attired himself in his best, which inCuded a 
white tie and a pair of nearly new brown boots — a long task, 
as he found that his valise had been spirited away and its 
contents, includmg the white tie of ceremony (he had but one), 
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hidden in unexpected drav/eis and wardrobes— and eventu- 
ally went downstairs into the drawing-room. There he found 
Miss Christabel and, warming himself on the hearthrug, a 
bald-headed, beefy-faced Briton, with little pig’s e 3 ^cs and a 
hearty manner, attired in a dinnei-suit. 

“ My dear fellow,” said this personage, with outstretched 
hand, “ I’m delighted to have you here. I’ve heard so much 
about you ; and my little girl has been singing your praises.” 

“ Mademoiselle is too kind,” said Aristide 
“ You must take us as you find us,” said Mr. Smith. 
“ We’re just ordinary folk, but I can give you a good bottle of 
wine and a good cigar — it’s only in England, you know, that 
you can get champagne fit to drink and cigars fit to smoke — 
and I can give you a glimpse of a modest English home I 
believe you haven’t a word for it in French ” 

“ Mafot, no,” said Aristide, who had once or twice before 
heard this lunatic charge brought against his country “ In 
France the men all live in cafes, the children are all put out to 
nurse, and the women, saving the respect of mademoiselle — 
well, the less said about them the better.” 

” England is the only place, isn’t it ? ” Mr Smith declared 
heartily “ 1 don’t say that Paris hasn’t its points But after 
all — ^the Moulin Rouge and the Folies Bergeres and that sort 
of thing soon pall, you knov — ^soon pall ” 

“ Yet Pans has its serious side,” argued Aristide. “ There 
is always the tomb of Napoleon ” 

“ Papa will never take me to Paris,” sighed the girl 
“ You shall go there on your honeymoon,” said Mr. 
Smith. 

Dinner was announced Aristide gave his arm to Miss 
Christabel, and proud not only of his partner, but also of his 
frock-coat, white tie, and shiny brown boots, stnitted into the 
dining-room The host sat at the end of the beautifully set 
table, his daughter on his right, Aristide on his left The 
meal began gaily. The kind hlr. Smith was in the best of 
humours 

“ And how is our dear old friend, Jules Dancourt ? ” he 
asked 

“ Tte7is f ” said Aristide to himself, “ we have a dear fnend 
Jules Dancourt Wonderfully well,” he replied at a venture, 
“ but he suffers terribly at times from the gout ” 

“ So do I, confound it 1 ” said Mr Smith, drmlang sherry. 

“ You and the good Jules were always sympathetic,” said 
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Anstide. “ Ah ! he has spoken to me so often about you, 
the tears in his eyes ” 

“ Men cry, my dear, m France,” Mr. Smith explained. 
“ They also kiss each other.” 

“ Ah, mats c^est un beau pays, mademoiselle f ” cried Aristide, 
and he began to talk of France and to draw pictures of his 
country which set the girl’s eyes dancmg. After that he told 
some of the funn}^ little stories which had brought him disaster 
at the academy. Mr Smith, with jovial magnanimity, declared 
that he was the first Frenchman he had ever met with a sense of 
humour. 

But I thought, Baron,” said he, “ that you lived all youi 
life shut up in that old chateau of yours ? ” 

“ Ttens I ” thought Aristide. “ I am still a Baron, and I 
have an old chateau.” 

“ Tell us about the chateau. Has it a fosse and a draw- 
bridge and a Gothic chapel ? ” asked Miss Christabel. 

“ Which one do you mean ? ” inquired Aristide, airily. 
“ For I have two.” 

When relating to me this Arabian Nights’ adventure, he 
drew my special attention to his astuteness. 

His host’s eye quivered m a wink. “ The one in Langue- 
doc,” said he. 

Languedoc ! Almost Pujol’s own country ! With entire 
lack of morality, but with picturesque imagination, Aristide 
plunged into a description of that non-existent baronial hall. 
Fosse, drawbridge, Gothic chapel were but insignificant 
features. It had tourelles, emblazoned gateways, bastions, 
donjons, barbicans ; it had innumerable rooms ; m the 
salle des chevaliers two hundred men-at-arms had his ancestors 
fed at a sitting. There was the room in which Fran9ois 
Premier had slept, and one in which Joan of Arc had almost 
been assassinated. What the name of himself or of his 
ancestors was supposed to be Aristide had no ghost of an idea. 
But as he proceeded with the erection of his airy palace he 
gradually began to believe m it. He invested the place with a 
living atmosphere ; conjured up a staff of family retamers, 
notable one Marie-Joseph Loufoque, the wizened old major- 
domo, with his long white whiskers and blue and silver llver}^ 
There were also Madeline Mioulles, the cook, and Bernadet 
the groom, and La Petite Fripette the goose girl. Ah ! they 
should see La Petite Fripette ! And he kept dogs and horses 
and cows and ducks and hens — and there was a great pond 
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whence frogs were drawn to be fed for the consumption of the 
household 

Miss Christabel shiveied. ** I should not like to cat 
frogs.” 

They also eat snails,” said her father. 

“ I have a snail farm,” said Aristide. “ You never saw^ 
such interesting little animals They are so intelligent. If 
you’re land to them they come and cat out of your hand ” 

“ You’ve forgotten the pictures,” said hir. Smith 

‘‘Ah! the pictures,” ciicd Aristide, with a wide sw'cep 
of his arms. “ Galleries full of them. Raphael, hlichacl 
Angelo, Wiertz, Reynolds ” 

He paused, not m order to pioduce the effect of a dramatic 
aposiopesis, but because he could not for the moment re- 
member other names of painters. 

“ It is a truly historical chateau,” said he. 

“ I should love to see it,” said the girl. 

Aristide threw out his arms across the table. ‘‘ It is yours, 
mademoiselle, for your honeymoon,” said be 

Dinner came to an end. Miss Christabel left the gentle- 
men to their wine, an excellent port whose English qualities 
were vaunted by the host. Aristide, full of food and drink and 
the mellow glories of tlie castle in Languedoc, and smoking 
an enormous cigar, felt at ease with all the world He knew 
he should like the kind Mr Smith, hospitable though some- 
what insular man. He could stay with him for a week — or a 
month — ^\vhy not a year ? 

After coffee and liqueurs had been sen'^cd Mr. Smith 
rose and switched on a powerful electric light at the end of the 
large room, showing a picture on an easel covered by a curtain. 
He beckoned to Aiistide to join him and, drauing the curtain, 
disclosed the picture 

“ There ! ” said he. “ Isn’t it a stunner ? ” 

It was a picture all grey skies and grey water and grey 
feathery trees, and a little man m the foreground wore a red 
cap. 

“ It is beautiful, but indeed it is magnificent I ” cried 
Aristide, always impiessionable to things of beauty. 

“ Genuine Corot, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Without doubt,” said Aristide 

His host poked him m the ribs “ I thought I’d astonish 
you. You W'ouldn’t believe Gottschalk could have done it. 
There it is — as large as life and twice as natural If you or 
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anyone else can tell it from a genuine Corot I’ll eat my hat. 
And ail for eight pounds ” 

Aristide looked at the beefy face and caught a look of 
cunning Li the httle pig’s eyes. 

“ Now are you satisfied ? ” asked Mr. Smith. 

“ More than satisfied,” said Aristide, though what he was 
to be satisfied about passed, for the moment, his comprehension. 

“ If it was a copy of an existing picture, you know — one 
might have understood it — that, of course, would be dangerous 
— but for a man to go and get bits out of various Corots and 
stick them together like this is miraculous. If it hadn’t been 
for a matter of busmess principle I’d have given the fellow 
eight guineas instead of pounds — ^hanged if I wouldn’t 1 He 
deserves it.” 

“ He does indeed,” said Aristide Pujol. 

“ And now that you’ve seen it with your own eyes, what 
do you think you might ask me for it ? I suggested something 
between two and three thousand — shall we say three ? You’re 
the owner, you know.” Again the process of rib-digging 
“ Came out of that historic chateau of yours. My eye ! you’re 
a holy terror when you begm to talk. You almost persuaded 
me it was real.” 

“ Tiens ! ” said Aristide to himself. “ I don’t seem to 
have a chateau after all.” 

“ Certamly three thousand,” said he, with a grave face. 

“ That young man thinks he knows a lot, but he doesn’t,” 
said Mr Smith 

“ Ah ! ” said Aristide, with singular laconicism. 

“ Not a blooming thing,” continued his host. “ But he’ll 
pay three thousand, which is the prmcipal, isn’t it ? He’s 
partner in the show, you know, Ralston, Wiggms, and Wix’s 
Brewery ” — ^Aristide pricked up his ears — “ and when his 
doddering old father dies he’ll be Lord Ranelagh and come 
into a million of money ” 

“ Has he seen the picture ? ” asked Aristide. 

“ Oh, yes. Regards it as a masterpiece. Didn’t Braune- 
berger tell you of the Lancret we planted on the American ? ” 
Mr Smith rubbed hearty hands at the memory of the miquity. 
“ Same old game. Always easy. I have nothing to do with 
the bargaining or the sale. Just an old friend of the ruined 
French nobleman with the historic chateau and family treasures 
He comes along and fixes the price. I told our friend 
Harry ” 
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“ Good,” thought Aristide “ This is the same Honour- 
able Hairy, M P , who is engaged to the ravishing Miss 
Chnstabel ” 

“ I told him,” said Mr Smith, “ that it might come to 
three or four thousand. He jibbed a bit — so when I wrote 
to you I said t\vo or three. But you might try him with three 
to begm with.” 

Aristide went back to the table and poured himself out 
a fresh glass of his kind host’s 1865 brandy and drank it off. 

“ Exquisite, my dear fellow,” said he. “ I’ve none finei 
in my histone ch&teau ” 

“ Don’t suppose you have,” grinned the host, joining him. 
He slapped him on the back. “ Well,” said he, with a shifty 
look in liis little pig’s eyes, “ let us talk business. What do 
you think w^ould be your fair commission ? You see, all the 
trouble and invention have been mine. What do you say 
to four bundled pounds ? ” 

“ Five,” said Aristide, promptly. 

A sudden gleam came into the little pig’s eyes. 

“ Done ' ” said Mr. Smith, who had imagined that the 
other would demand a thousand and was prepared to pay 
eight hundred “ Done I ” said he again. 

They shook hands to seal the bargain and drank another 
glass of old brandy. At that moment, a servant, entering, 
took the host aside 

“ Please excuse me a moment,” said he, and ivent with the 
servant out of the room 

Aristide, left alone, lighted another of his kind host’s fat 
cigars and threw himself mto a great leathern arm-chair by 
the fire, and surrendered himself deliciously to the soothing 
charm of the moment. Now and then he laughed, finding a 
certain comicality in his position. And wEat a charming 
father-in-law, this land Mr. Smith ! 

His cheerful reflections were soon disturbed by the sudden 
irniption of his host and a grizzled, elderly, foxy-faced gentle- 
man ^Ylth a wEite moustache, wearing the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour in the buttonhole of his overcoat. 

“ Here, you ! ” cried the kind Mr. Smith, striding up to 
Aristide, with a very red face. “ Will you have the kindness 
to tell me who the devil you are ? ” 

Aristide rose, and, putting his hands behind the tails of his 
frock-coat, stood smiling radiantly on the hearthrug. A wit 
much less alert than my irresponsible friend’s would have 
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instantly appreciated the fact that the real Simon Pure had 
arrived on the scene. 

I, my dear friend,” said he, “ am the Baron de Je ne Sais 
Plus.” 

“ You’re a confounded impostor,” spluttered Mr. Smith. 

“ And this gentleman here to whom I have not had the 
pleasuie of bemg introduced ^ ” asked Aristide, blandly 

“ I am M Poiron, monsieur, the agent of Messrs Braune- 
berger and Compagnie, art dealers, of the Rue Notre Dame 
des Petits Champs of Paris,” said the new-comer, with an air 
of defiance 

” Ah, I thought you were the Baron,” said Aristide. 

“ There’s no blooming Baron at all about it ! ” screamed 
Mr. Smith. “ Are you Poiron, or is he ? ” 

“ I would not have a name like Poiron for anything in the 
world,” said Aristide “ My name is Aristide Pujol, soldier 
of fortune, at your service ” 

“ How the blazes did you get here ? ” 

“ Your servant asked me if I was a French gentleman from 
Manchester. I was He said that Mr. Smith had sent his 
carriage for me. I thought it hospitable of the kind Mr. Smith, 
I entered the carnage — et •voild ^ ” 

“ Then clear out of here this very minute,” said Mr. Smith, 
reaching forward his hand to the bell-push. 

Aristide checked his impulsive action. 

“ Pardon me, dear host,” said he. “ It is raining dogs 
and cats outside. I am very comfortable in your luxurious 
home. I am here, and here I stay ” 

“ I’m shot if 3'-ou do,” said the kind Mr, Smith, his face 
growing redder and uglier. “ Now, will you go out, or will 
you be thrown out ? ” 

Aristide, who had no desire whatever to be ejected from 
this snug nest into the welter of the wet and friendless world, 
puffed at his cigar, and looked at his host with the irresistible 
drollery of his eyes 

“ You forget, mon cher amt” said he, “ that neither the 
beautiful Miss Christabel nor her affianced, the Honourable 
Harry, M P , would care to know that the talented Gottschalk 
got only eight pounds, not even guineas, for paintmg that 
three-thousand-pound picture ” 

So It’s blaclunail, eh ? ” 

“ Precisely,” said Aristide, “ and I don’t blush at it.” 

“ You infernal little blackguard I ” 
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“ I seem to be m congenial company,” said Aristide. “ I 
don’t think our friend M. Poiron has more scruples than he 
has right to the ribbon of the Legion of Honour which he is 
wearing ” 

“ How much will you take to go out ? I have a cheque- 
book handy ” 

Mr Smith moved a few steps from the heartlirug. Aiistide 
sat down in the arm-chair. An engaging, fantastic impudence 
was one of the charms of Aristide Pujol. 

“ I’ll take five hundred pounds,” said he, “ to stay in.” 

“ Stay in ? ” Mr. Smith grew apoplectic. 

“ Yes,” said Anstide. “ You can’t do without me. Your 
daughter and your servants know me as M. le Baron — by the 
w^ay, what is my name ? And where is my historic chateau 
in Languedoc ? ” 

“ Mireilles,” said M. Poiron, who was sitting grim and 
taciturn on one of the dimng-room chairs. “ And the place 
IS the sam.e, near Montpellier ” 

“ I like to meet an intelligent man,” said Aristide. 

“ I should like to wring your infernal neck,” said the kind 
Mr. Smith “ But, by George, if we do let you in you’ll have 
to Sign me a receipt implicating yourself up to tlie hilt. I’m 
not going to be put into the cart by you, you can bet your 
life ” 

“ Anything you like,” said Aristide, “ so long as we all 
swing together.” 

Now, when Aristide Pujol arrived at this point in his 
narrative, I, his chronicler, who am nothing if not an eminently 
respectable, law-abiding Briton, took him warmly to task for 
his sheer absence of moral sense. His eyes, as they sometimes 
did, assumed a luminous pathos. 

“ My dear friend,” said he, “ have you ever faced the world 
m a foieign country in December with no character, and 
fifteen pounds five and threepence m your pocket ? Five 
hundred pounds was a fortune. It is one now. And to be 
gamed just by lending oneself to a good farce, which didn’t 
hurt anybody. You and your British morals ! Bah ! ” said 
he, with a fine flourish. 

Aristide, after much parleying, was finally admitted into 
the nefarious brotherhood. He was to retain his rank as the 
Baron de Mireilles, and play the part of the pecumarily incon- 
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venienced nobleman forced to sell some of his rare collection. 
Mr, Smith had heard of the Corot tlirough their dear old 
common friend, Jules Dancourt of Rheims, had mentioned it 
. alluringly to the Honourable Harry, had arranged for the Baron, 
who was visiting England, to bung it over and dispatch it to 
Mr Smith’s house, and on his return from Manchester to pay 
a visit to Mr Smith, so that he could meet the Honourable 
Harry in person. In whatever transaction ensued Mr'. Smith, 
so far as his prospective son-m-Iaw was concerned, was to be 
the purely disinterested friend. It was Aristide’s wit which 
invented a part for the supplanted M. Poiron He should be 
the eminent Parisian expert who, chancing to be m London, 
had been telephoned for by the kind Mr Smith. 

“ It would not be wise for M. Poiron,” said Aristide, 
chuckling inwardly with puclash glee, “ to stay here for the 
night — or for two or three days — or a week — like myself. He 
must go back to his hotel when the busmess is concluded ” 

“ Mats^ pm don ! ” cried M. Poiron, who had been formally 
invited, and had arrived late solely because he had missed his 
tram at Manchester, and come on by the next one. “ 1 cannot 
go out into tlie wet, and I have no hotel to go to ” 

Aristide appealed to his host “ But he is unreasonable, 
chei mni He must play his idle. M Poiron has been tele- 
phoned for. He can’t possibly stay here Surely five hundred 
pounds is worth one little night of discomlort ? And there 
are a legion of hotels m London ” 

“ Five hundred pounds * ” exclaimed M Poiron “ Qu'est- 
ce que voiis chantez Id^ I want more than five hundred 
pounds ” 

“ Then you’re jolly well not going to get it,” cried Air. 
Smith, in a rage “ And as for you ” — he turned on Aristide — 
“ I’ll wring your infernal neck yet ” 

“ Calm yourself, calm yourself ' ” smiled Aristide, who 
was enjoying himself hugely. 

At this moment the door opened and Miss Christabel 
appeared On seeing the decorated stranger she started with 
a little “ Oh • ” of surprise. 

“ I beg your pardon ” 

Mr Smith’s angry face wreathed itself in smiles. 

“ This, my darling, is M Poiron, the eminent Paris expert, 
who has been good enough to come and give us his opinion on 
the picture ” 

M. Poiron bowed. Aristide advanced. 
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“ Mademoiselle, your appearance is like a mirage in a 
desert.” 

She smiled indulgently and turned to her father. “ I’ve 
been wondering what had become of you. Harry has been 
here for the last half-hour.” 

“ Bring him in, dear child, bring him in I ” said Mr. Smith, 
with all Sie heartiness of the fine old English gentleman. 

Our good friends are dying to meet him.” 

The girl flickered out of the room lilce a sunbeam (the 
phrase is Aristide’s), and the three precious rascals put their 
heads together in a hurried and earnest colloquy. Presently 
Miss Christabel returned, and with her came the Honourable 
Harry Ralston, a tall, soldierly fellow, with close-cropped 
fair curly hair and a fair moustache, and frank blue eyes that, 
even m Parhament, had seen no harm in his fellow-creatures. 
Aristide’s magical vision caught him wmcing ever so httle at 
Mr. Smith’s effusive greeting and overdone introductions. 
Pie shook Aristide warmly by the hand 

“ You have a beauty there, Baron, a perfect beauty,” said 
he, with the insane ingenuousness of youth. “ I wonder how 
you can manage to part with it.” 

“ Ma /of,” said Aristide, with his back against tlie end of 
the dimng-table and gazing at the masterpiece. “ I have so 
many at the Chateau de Mireilles. When one begins to 
collect, you know — and when one’s grandfather and father 
have had also the divme mama ” 

“ You were saymg, M. le Baron,” said M. Poiron of Paris, 
“that your respected grandfather bought this direct from 
Corot himself.” 

“ A commission,” said Aristide. “ My grandfather was 
a patron of Corot ” 

“ Do you like it, dear ? ” asked the Honourable Harry. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” replied the girl, fervently. “ It is beautiful. 
I feel like Hariy about it.” She turned to Aristide “ How 
can you part with it ? Were you really m earnest when you 
said you would like me to come and see your collection ? ” 

“ For me,” said Aristide, “ it would be a visit of enchant- 
ment ” 

“ You must take me, then,” she whispered to Harr)^ 
“ The Baron has been telhng us about his lovely old chateau.” 

“ Will you come, monsieur ? ” asked Aristide. 

“ Since I’m gomg to rob you of your picture,” said the 
young man, with srmlmg courtesy, “ the least I can do is to 
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pay you a visit of apology. Lovely ! ” said he, going up to the 
Corot. 

Aristide took Miss Christabel, now more bewitching than 
ever with the glov/ of young love in her eyes and a flush on her 
cheek, a step or two aside and whispered : 

“ But he is charming, your fianc^ I He almost deserves 
his good fortune.” 

“ Why almost ? ” she laughed, shyly, 

“ It is not a man, but a demi-god, that would deserve you, 
mademoiselle.” 

M. Poiron’s harsh voice broke out. 

“ You see, it is painted in the begmning of Corot’s later 
manner — it is 1864. There is the mystery which, when he 
was quite an old man, became a trick. If you were to put 
it up to auction at Christie’s it would fetch, I am sure, five 
thousand pounds.” 

“ That’s more than I can afford to give,” said the young 
man, with a laugh. “ Mr. Smith mentioned something 
between three and four thousand pounds. I don’t think I 
can go above three.” 

“ I have nothing to do with it, my dear boy, nothing what- 
ever,” said Mr. Smith, rubbing his hands. “ You wanted a 
Corot. I said I thought I could put you on to one. It’s for 
the Baron here to mention his price. I retire now and for 
ever.” 

“ Well, Baron ? ” said the young man, cheerfully, “ what’s 
your idea ? ” 

Aristide came forward and resumed his place at the end of 
the table The picture was in front of him beneath the strong 
electric hght ; on his left stood Mr. Smith and Poiron, on his 
right Miss Christabel and the Honourable Harry. 

“ I’ll not take three thousand pounds for it,” said Aristide. 

A picture like that ! Never 1 ” 

“ I assure you it would be a fair price,” said Poiron. 

“ You mentioned that figure yourself only just now,” said 
Mr Smith, with an ugly glitter in his little pig’s eyes. 

“ I presume, gentlemen,” said Aristide, “ that this picture 
is my own property ” He turned engagingly to his host. 
“ Is it not, cher atm ? ” 

“ Of course it is. Who said it wasn’t ? ” 

“ And you, M. Poiron, acknowledge formally that it is 
mine,” he asked, in French. 

“ Sans aucun doute” 
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“ Eh bien"' said Aristide, throwing open his arms and gazing 
round sweetly. “ I have changed my mind. I do not sell the 
picture at all ” 

“ Not sell It ? What the — ^v^hat do you mean ? ” asked 
Mr. Smith, striving to mellow the gathering thunder on his 
brow 

“ I do not sell,” said Aristide. “ Listen, my dear friends I ” 
He was in the seventh heaven of happiness — the principal 
man, the star, taking the centre of the stage. “ I have an 
announcement to make to you. I have fallen desperately 
in love with mademoiselle.” 

Theie was a general gasp. Mr. Smith looked at him, 
red-faced and open-mouthed. Miss Christabel blushed furi- 
ously and emitted a sound half between a laugh and a scream. 
Harry Ralston’s eyes flashed. 

“ My dear sir ” he began. 

“ Pardon,” said Aristide, disarming him with the merry 
splendour of his glance. “ I do not wish to take mademoiselle 
from you. My love is hopeless 1 I know it. But it will 
feed me to my dying day. In return for the joy of this hopeless 
passion I will not sell you the picture — I give it to you as a 
wedding present.” 

He stood, with the air of a hero, both arms extended 
towards the amazed pair of lovers. 

“ I give It to you,” said he. “ It is mine I have no wish 
but for your happiness. In my Chateau de Mireilles there are 
a hundred others ” 

“ This is madness ! ” said Mr. Smith, bursting with sup- 
pressed indignation, so that his bald head grew scarlet. 

” My dear fellow 1 ” said Mr. Harry Ralston. “ It is 
unheard-of generosity on your part. But we can’t accept it.” 

“ Then,” said Aristide, advancing dramatically to the 
picture, “ I take it under my arm, I put it in a hansom cab, 
and I go with it back to Languedoc.” 

Mr Smith caught him by the wrist and dragged him out 
of the room. 

“ You little brute ! Do you want your neck broken ? ” 

“ Do you want the marriage of your daughter with the 
rich and Honourable Harry broken ? ” asked Aristide. 

“ Oh, damn ! Oh, damn ! Oh, damn ! ” cried Mr. Smith, 
stamping about helplessly and half weeping 

Aristide entered the dining-room and beamed on the 
company. 
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“ The kind Mr. Smith has consented Mr. Honourable 
Harr}’^ and Miss Christabel, there is your Corot And now, 
may I be permitted ? ” He rang the bell. A servant appeared. 

“ Some champagne to drink to the health of the fianc^,” 
he cried. “ Lots of champagne.” 

Mr. Smith looked at him almost admiimgly. 

“ By Jove ! ” he muttered “ You have got a nerve.” 

Vodd ! ” said Aristide, when he had finished the stoiy. 

“ And did they accept the Corot ? ” I asked. 

“ Of course. It is hanging now in the big house in Hamp- 
shire I stayed with the land Mr. Smith for six weeks,” he 
added, doubling himself up in his chair and huggmg himself 
with mirth, “ and we became very good friends And I was 
at the weddmg.” 

“ And what about their honeymoon visit to Languedoc ? ” 

“ Alas ! ” said Aristide. “ The morning before the wedding 
I had a telegram — it was from my old father at Aigues-Mortes 
— ^to tell me that the historic Chateau de Mireilles, with my 
priceless collection of pictures, had been burned to the ground.” 
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MORE CRICKET 

A SCRATCH LOT. I. THE CHOOSING OF THE DAY 

A S soon as I had promised to take an eleven down to 
Chartleigh I knew that I was m for trouble ; but I did not 
realize how great it would be until I consulted Henry Barton. 
Henry is a first-class cricketer, and it was my idea that he 
should do all the battmg for us, and such of the bowling as 
the laws allowed. I had also another idea, and this I explamed 
to Henry. 

“ As you are aware,” I said, “ the ideal side contains five 
good bats, four good bowlers, a wicket-keeper, and Henry 
Barton ” 

“ Quite so,” agreed Henry. 

“ That IS the prmciple on which one selects an eleven. 
Now, I intend to strike out a line of my own. My team shall 
consist of three authors or journalists, two solicitors, four 
barristers, a couple from the Stock Exchange, some civil 
servants, and an artist or two. How many is that ? ” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“ Well, that’s the idea, anyhow.” 

“ It’s a rotten idea ” 

“ No, It’s a splendid idea. I wonder nobody has thought 
of It before. I send a solicitor and a journalist in first The 
journalist uses the long handle, while the solicitor plays for 
keeps ” 

“ And where does the artist come m ? ” 

The artist comes in last, and plays for a draw You are 
very slow to-day, Henry.” 

Henry, the man of leisure, thought a moment 
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“ Yes, that’s all veiy well for you working men,” he said 
at last, “ but what do I go as ? Or am I one of the barristers ? ” 
“ You go as ‘ with Barton.* Yes. If you’re very good you 
shall have an * H ’ m brackets after you. ‘ With Barton (H).’ ” 
The method of choosing my team being settled, the next 
thing was the day. “ Any day m the first week in July,” the 
Charaeigh captam had said Now at first sight there appear 
to be seven days in the week, but it is not really so For 
instance, Saturday. Now there’s a good day ! What could one 
object to in a Saturday ? 

But do you imagine Henry Barton would let it pass ? 

“ I don’t think you’ll get eleven people for the Saturday,” 
he said. “ People are always playing cricket on Saturday ” 

“ Precisely,” I said. “ Healthy exercise for the London 
toiler. That’s why I’m asking ’em ” 

“ But I mean they’ll have arranged to play already with 
their own teams. Or else they’ll be going away for week-ends.” 
“ One can spend a very pretty week-end .at Chartleigh.” 

“ H’m, let me think. Any day in the week, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Except, apparently, Saturday,” I said huffily. 

Let’s see now, what days are there ^ ” 

I mentioned two or three of the better-known ones. 

“ Yes. Of course, some of those are impossible, though. 
We’d better go through the week and see which is best ” 

I don’t know who Barton is that he should take it upon 
himself to make mvidious distinctions between the days of 
the week. 

“ Very well, then,” I said. “ Sunday.” 

“ Ass ” 

■<rhat seemed to settle Sunday, so we passed on to Monday. 

“ You won’t get your stockbroker on Monday,” said Henry 
“ It’s Contanger day or something with them every Monday.” 

“ Stocktaking, don’t you mean ? ” 

“ I dare say. Anyhow, no one in the House can get away 
on a Monday.” 

“ I must have my stockbrokers Tuesday ” 

Tuesday, it seemed, was hopeless. I was a fool to have 
thought of Tuesday. Why, everybody knew that Tuesday was 
an impossible day for 

I forget what spoilt Tuesday’s chance. I fancy it was a 
busy day for civil servants. No one in the Home Civil can get 
away on a Tuesday. I know that sounds absurd, but Henry 
was being absurd just then. Or was it barristers ? Briefs get 
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given out on a Tuesday, I was made to undeisland. That 
bi ought us to Wednesday I hoped much fiom Wednesday. 

“ Yes,” said Henrj'. “ Wednesday might do. Of course 
most of the weeklies go to press on Wednesday. Rather an 
awkward day for journalists. What about Thursday ? ” 

I began to get annoyed. 

“ Thursday my flannel trousers go to the press,” I said — 
“ that IS to say, they come back from the wash then.” 

“ Look here, why tr}^ to be funny ? ” 

“ Hang It, who started it ? Talking about Contanger days. 
Contanger — it sounds like a new kind of guano.” 

“ Well, if you don’t believe it ” 

“ Henry, I do Thursday be it, then.” 

“ Yes, I suppose that’s all right,” said Henr}’’ doubtfully. 

“ Why not ? Don’t say it’s sending-in day with artists,” I 
implored. “Not euery Thursday ? ” 

“ No. Only there’s Friday, and ” 

“ Friday is my busy day,” I pleaded — “ my one ewe lamb. 
D o not rob me of it.” 


“ It’s a very good day, Friday. I think you’d find tliat 
most people could get off then.” 

“ But why throw over Thursday lilce this ? A good, honest 
day, Henry. Many people get born on a Thursday, Hcnr}'. 
And It’s a marrying day, Henry. A mce, clean, sober day, and 
you ” 

“ The fact is,” said Henry, “ I’ve suddenly remembered 
I’m engaged myself on Thursday.” 

This was too much 


“ Hemy%” I said coldly, ” you forget yourself — ^jmu forget 
yourself strangely, my lad. Just because I was weak enough 
to promise you an ‘ H ’ after your name. You seem to have 
forgotten that the ‘ H ’ was to be in brackets.” 

“ Yes, but I’m afraid I really am engaged ” 

“ Are you really ? Look here — ^I’ll leave out the * witli ’ 
and you shall be one of us. There I Baby, see the pretty 
gentleman • ” 

Henry smiled and shook liis head. 

“ Oh, well,” I said, “ we must have you. So if you say 
Friday, Friday it is You’re quite sure Friday is all right for 
solicitors^ Very well, then ” 

So the day was settled for Frida}^ It was rather a pity, 
because, as I said, in the ordmary way Friday is the day I put 
aside for work. 
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II THE SELECTION COMMITTEE 

T he committee consisted of Henry and myself. Oilginally 
it was myself alone, but as soon as I had selected Henry 
I proceeded to co-opt him, reserving to myself, however, the 
right of a casting vote in case of any difference of opinion. 
One arose, almost immediately, over Higgins. Henry said : 

(<7) That Higgins had once made ninety-seven. 

{b) That he had been asked to play for his county. 

(c) That he was an artist, and we had arianged to have an 
artist in the team. 

In reply I pointed out : 

(a) That ninety-seven was an extremely unlikely number 
for anyone to have made. 

. (b) That if he had been asked he evidently hadn’t accepted, 
which showed the sort of man he was ; besides which, 
what was his county ? 

(c) That, assuming for the moment he had made ninety- 
seven, -was it likely he would consent to go in last and 
play for a draw, which was why we wanted the artist ? 
And that, anyhow, he was a jolly bad artist. 

(d) That hadn’t we better put it to the vote ? 

This was accordingly done, and an exciting division ended 
in a tie 

Those in favour of Higgins , . , i 

Those against Higgins . . . .1 

The Speaker gave his casting vote against Higgins. 

Piior to this, however, I had laid before the House the 
letter of invitation. It was as follows (and, I flatter myself, 
combined tact with a certain dignity) : 

“ Dear , I am talang a team into the country on 

Friday week to play against the village eleven The ground 
and the lunch are good Do you think you could manage to 
come down ? I know you are very busy just now with — 
Contangers, 

Briefs, 

Clients, 

Your Christmas Number, 

Varnishing Day, 

{Strike out all but one of these) 
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but a day in the countiy would do you good. I hear from aK 
sides that you are in great form this season. I will give you all 
particulars about trains later on. Good-bye. Remember me 
to . How IS ? Ever yours. 

“PS — Old Henry is playing for us. He has strained 
himself a little and probably won’t bowl much, so I expect we 
shall all have a turn with the ball.” 

Oi, “ I don’t think you have ever met Henry Barton, the 
cricketer. He is very keen on meeting you. Apparently he 
has seen you play somewhere. He will be turning out for us 
on Friday. 

“ P.P.S. — ^We might manage to have some bridge in the 
tram.” 

“ That,” I said to Henry, “ is what I call a clever letter.” 

“ What makes you thmk that ? ” 

“ It is all clever,” I said modestly. “ But the cleverest part 
is a sentence at the end. ‘ I will give you all particulars about 
trams later on.’ You see I have been looking them up, and 
we leave Victoria at seven-thirty a m. and get back to London 
Bridge at eleven-forty-five p m.” 

The answers began to come in the next day. One of the 
first was from Bolton, the solicitor, and it upset us altogether. 
For, after accepting the invitation, he went on : “I am afraid I 
don’t play bridge. As you may remember, I used to play chess 
at Cambridge, and I still keep it up.” 

” Chess,” said Henry. “ That’s where White pla}'S and 
mates in two moves. And there’s a Black too. He does some- 
thing ” 

“ We shall have to get a Black. This is awful.” 

“ Perhaps Bolton would like to do problems by himself all 
the time ” 

“ That would be rather bad luck on him. No, look here 
Here’s Carey. Glad to come, but doesn’t bridge. He’s the 
man ” 

Accordingly we wired to Carey : “ Do you play chess ? 
Reply at once ” He answered, “ No. Why ? ” 

“ Carey will have to play that game with glass balls. 
Solitaire. Yes. We must remember to bring a board with us.” 

“ But what about the chess gentleman ? ” asked Henry. 

I must go and find one. We’ve had one refusal.” 

There is an editor I know slightly, so I called upon him at 
his office. I found him wntmg verses. 
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“ Be biief,” he said ; “ I’m frightfully busy.” 

“ I have just three questions to ask you,” I replied 
“ What rhymes with ‘ yorker ’ ? ” 

“ That wasn’t one of them.” 

“ Yorker — corker — por ” 

“ Better make it a full pitch,” I suggested “ Step out 
and make it a full pitch. Then there are such lots of rhymes.” 

Thanks, I will Well ? ” 

“ One. Do you play bridge ? ” 

“Two Do you play chess ? ” 

“ I can.” 

“ Three Do you play cricket ? Not that it matters.” 

“ Yes, I do sometimes. Good-bye Send me a proof, will 
you i' By the way, what paper is this for ? ” 

“ The Sportsman, if you’ll play On Friday week Do.” 

“ Anything, if you’ll go ” 

“ May I have that in writing ? ” 

He handed me a rejection form 

“ There you are. And I’ll do anything you like on Friday ” 
I went back to Henry and told him the good news 
“ I wonder if he’ll mind being black,” said Henry. “ That’s^ 
the chap that always gets mated so quicldy ” 

“ I expect they’ll arrange it among themselves. Anyhow, 
we’ve done our best for them ” 

“ It’s an awful business, getting up a team,” said Henry 
thoughtfully “ Well, we shall have two decent sets of bridge, 
anyway. But you ought to have arranged for twelve aside, 
and then we could have left out the chess professors and had 
thiee sets ” 

“ It’s all the fault of the rules. Some day somebody will 
realize that four doesn’t go into eleven, and then we shall 
have a new rule ” 

“ No, I don’t think so,” said Henry. “ I don’t fancy 
‘ Wanderer ’ would allow it.” 

Ill IN THE TRAIN 

I F there is one thing I cannot stand, it is ingratitude. Take 
the case of Carey. Carey, you may remember, professed 
himself unable to play either bridge or chess , and as we had 
a three-hour journey before us it did not look as though he 
were going to have much of a time. However, Henry and I, 
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thinking entirely of Carey’s personal comfort, went to the 
trouble of buying him a solitaire board, with glass balls com- 
plete. The balls were all in different colours. 

I laid this before Carey as soon as we settled in the train. 

“ Whatever’s that ? ” 

“ The neiv game,” I said. “ It’s all the rage now, the man 
tells me The Smart Set play it eveiy Sunday. Young girls 
are inveigled into lonely country houses and robbed of in- 
credible sums ” 

Caiey laughed scornfully. 

“ So it IS alleged,” I added. “ The inventor claims for it 
that in some respects it has advantages which even cricket 
cannot claim. As, for instance, it can be plaj ed in any wcatlier ; 
nay, even upon the sick bed.” 

“ And how exactly is it pla3^ed ? ” 

“ Thus. You take one away and all the rest jump over 
each other. At each jump you remove the jumpee, and tlie 
object IS to clear the board Hence the name — solitaire.” 

“ I see. It seems a pretty rotten game.” 

That made me angry 

“ AH right. Then don’t play. Have a game of marbles on 
the rack instead,” 

Meanwhile Henry was introducing Bolton and the editor 
to each other. 

“ Two such famous people,” he began. 

“ Every one,” said Bolton, with a bow, “ knows the editor 
of—” 

“ Oh, yes, that’s that. But I meant two such famous chess 
players. Bolton,” he explained to the editor, “ was twelfth man 
against Oxford some years ago. Sometlimg went wrong with 
his heart, or he’d have got m. On his day, and if the board was 
at all sticky, he used to turn a good deal from QB4 ” 

“ Do you really play ? ” asked Bolton eagerly. “ I have a 
board here,” 

“ Does he play ! Do you mean to say you have never 
heard of the Trocadero Defence ? ” 

“ The Sicihan Defence ” 

“ The Trocadero Defence. It’s where you palm the other 
man’s queen when he’s not loolang. Most effective opening ” 

They both seemed keen on beginning, so Henry got out 
the cards for the rest of us. 

I drew the younger journalist, against Henry and the senior 
stockbroker. Out of compliment to the journalist we arranged 
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to pla}' half a crown a hundred, that being about the price 
they pa3^ him. I dealt, and a problem arose immediately. 
Here it is. 

A deals and leaves it to his partner B, who goes No 
Trumps. Y leads a small heart. B’s hand consists of king and 
three small diamonds, king and one other heart, king and three 
small clubs, and three small spades. A plays the king from 
Dummy, and Z puts on the ace. What should A do ? 

Answer. Rmg communication cord and ask guard to 
remove B. 

“ Very well,” I said to Dummy. “ One thing’s pretty 
clear. You don’t bowl to-day. Long-leg botli ends is about 
your mark. Somewhere where there’s plenty of throwmg to 
do.” 

Later on, when I was Dummy, I strolled over to the chess 
players. 

“ What’s the ground like ? ” said the editor, as he finessed 
a knight. 

“ Sporting. Distinctly sportmg.” 

“ Long grass all round, I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh, lord, no. The cows eat up all that ” 

Do you mean to say the cows are allowed on the pitch ? ” 

** Well, they don’t put it that way, quite. The pitch is 
allowed on the cows’ pasture land.” 

“ I suppose if we make a hundred we shall do well ? ” 
asked somebodv. 

“ If we make fifty we shall declare,” I said “ By Jove, 
Bolton, that’s a pretty smart move ” 

I may not know all the technical terms, but I do understand 
the idea of chess. The editor was a pawn up and three to play, 
and had just advanced his queen agamst Bolton’s king, putting 
on a lot of check side as it seemed to me. Of course, I expected 
Bolton would have to retire his kmg ; but not he I He laid a 
stymie with his bishop, and it was the editor’s queen that had 
to withdraw. Yet Bolton was only spare man at Cambridge ! 

” I am not at all sure,” I said, “ that chess is not a finer game 
even than solitaire.” 

“ It’s a finer game than cricket,” said Bolton, putting his 
bishop back in the skps-agam. 

“ No,” said the editor. “ Cricket is the finest game iri the 
world. For why ? I will tell you.” 

“ Thanks to the glorious uncertainty of our national pastime,” 
began the joumahst, from his next Monday’s article. 
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“ No, thanks to the fact that it is a game in which one can 
produce the maximum of efiect with the minimum of skiH. 
Take my own case I am not a batsman, I sliall never make ten 
runs in an innings, yet how few people realize that 1 I go in 
first wicket down, wealing my M C.C. cap. Having taken 
guard with the help of a bad, I adopt Palaiiet’s stance at the 
wicket. Then the bowler delivers , either to the off, to leg, or 
straight If It is to the off, I shoulder my bat and sneer at it. 
If It IS to leg, I swing at it I have a beautiful sw'ing, which is 
alone worth the money. Probably I miss, but the bowler fully 
understands that it is because I have not yet got the pace of the 
wicket Sooner or later he sends down a straight one, where- 
upon I proceed to glide it to leg You will see the stroke in 
Beldam’s book Of course, I miss the ball, and am given out 
1 b w’. Then the look of astonishment that passes over my 
face, the bewildered inquiry of the w’lcket-kcepcr, and finally 
the shrug of good-humoured resignation as I walk from tlie 
crease ! Nine times out of ten square-leg asks the umpire 
W'hat county I play for. That is cricket ” 

“ Quite so,” I said, when he had finished. “ There’s only 
one flaw in it That is that quite possibly you may have to 
go m last to-day You’ll have to think of some other plan. 
Also on this wicket the ball always goes well over your head. 
You couldn’t be 1 b w. if you tned.” 

“ Oh, but I do try ” 

“ Yes Well, you’ll find it difficult ” 

The editor sighed, 

“ Then I shall have to retire hurt,” he said. 

Bolton chuckled to himself. 

“ One never retires hurt at chess,” he said, as he huffed tlie 
editor’s king “ Though once,” he added proudly, “ I sprained 
my hand, and had to make all my moves with the left one. 
Check ” 

The editor yawned, and looked out of tlie window. 

“ Are we nearly there ? ” he asked. 

IV IN THE FIELD 

TT is, I consider, the duty of a captam to consult the wishes 
■^of his team now and then, particularly when he is in command 
of such a heterogeneous collection of the professions as I was. 
I was watching a match at the Oval once, and at the end 
of an over Lees went up to Dalmeny, and had a few 
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wolds with him Probably, I thought, he is telling him a good 
story that he heard at lunch ; or, maybe, he is asking for the 
latest gossip from the Lobby. My neighbour, however, held 
other viev s 

“ There,” he said, “ there’s ole Walter Lees asking to be 
took off ” 

“ Surely not,” I answered. “ Dalmeny had a telegram 
just now, and Lees is asking if it’s the three-thirty winner.” 

Lees then began to bowl again. 

“ There you are,” I said triumphantly, but my neighbour 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

“ Ole Lees asked to be took off, and ole Dalmeny ” (I 
forget how he pronounced it, but I know it was one of the 
wrong ways) — “ ole Dalmeny told him he’d have to stick on a 
bit ” 

Now that made a great impression on me, and I agreed 
with my friend that Dalmeny was in the wrong 

“ When I am captaining a team,” I said, “ and one of the 
bowlers wants to come off, I am always ready to meet him 
half-way, more than half-way. Better than that, if I have 
resolved upon any course of action, I always let my team know 
beforehand ; and I hsten to their objections in a fair-minded 
spirit ” 

It was in accordance with this rule of mine that I said 
casually, as we were changing, “ If we win the toss I shall 
put them in ” 

There was a chorus of protest. 

“ That’s right, go it,” I said “ Henry objects because, as 
a first-class cricketer, he is afraid of what The Sportsman 
will say if we lose The editor naturally objects — ^it rums his 
chance of being mistaken for a county player if he has to field 
first Bolton objects because heavy exercise on a hot day 
spoils his lunch. Thompson objects because that’s the way he 
earns his hving at the Bar His objection is merely technical, 
and is reserved as a point of law for the Court of Crown Cases 
Reserved Markham is a sociahst and objects to authority. Also 
he knows he’s got to field long-leg both ends. Gerald ” 

“ But why ? ” said Henry. 

“ Because I want you all to see the wicket first. Then 
you can’t say you weren’t warned.” Whereupon I went out 
and lost the toss 

As we walked into the field the editor told me a very funny 
story I cannot repeat it here for various reasons. First, it 
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has nothing to do with cnckct ; and, secondly, it is, I under- 
stand, coming out in his next numbei, and I ‘should pi^diahl/ 
get into tioublc Also it is highU lechnicfil, and dc pends lai gdy 
foi its success upon adequate facial expression. But it amused 
me a good deal. Just as he got to the exciting pait, Thompson 
came up. 

“ Do >ou mind if I go cover ? ” he asked. 

“ Do,” I said abstiacicdly “ And wliat did the ^ icar sny^ ? ” 
The editor chuckled. “ Well, you see, the \icar knowing, 
of couise, that ” 

“ Covei, I suppose,” said Gciald, ns he caught us up 
“ What ? Oh yes, please The vicar did know, did he r ” 
” Oh, the vicar knao. That’s really the whole point.” 

I shouted with laughter. 

” Good, isn’t It ? ” said the editor. “ Well, then ” 

“ Have you got a cover ? ” came Markham’s voice fiom 
behind us. 

I turned round. 

“ Oh, Markham,” I said, “ I shall want you cover, if you 
don’t mind. Sorry — I must tell these men where to go — well, 
then, you were saying ” 

The editor continued the story. We W'cre interrupted 
once or tw'ice, but he finished it just as their first two men came 

out I particularly liked that bit about the 

“ Jove,” I said suddenly, “ we haven’t got a wncket-keeper. 
That’s always the way. Can you keep ? ” I asked the editor. 

“ Isn’t theie anyone else ? ” 

" I’m afraid they’re all fielding cover,” I said, lemembering 
suddenly. “ But, look here, it’s the chance of a lifetime ’for 

3’^ou You can tell ’em all that ” 

But he was trotting off to the pavilion. 

“ Can an5^body lend me some gloves ? ” he asked. “ They 
want me to keep wicket. Thing I’ve never done in my life. 
Of course I ahvays field cover in the ordinary way. Thanks 
awfully Suie you don’t mind ? Don’t suppose I shall stop a 
ball though ” 

“ Henry,” I called, “ you’re starting that end. Arrange the 
field, wnll you ? I'll go cover You’ie sure to want one ” 
Their first batsman was an old w'eather-beaten villager 
called George We knew his name w^as George because the 
second ball struck him in the stomach and his partner said, 
“ Stay there, George,” which seemed to be George’s idea too! 
We learnt at lunch that once, in the ’eighties or so, he had gone 
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Jn fiist with Lord Hawke (which put him on a level with that 
player), and that he had taken first ball (which put him just 
above the Yoikshireman). 

There the story ended, so far as George was concerned , 
and indeed it was enough Why seek to inquire if George took 
any other balls besides the first ? 

In our match, however, he took the second in the place that 
I mentioned, the third on the back of the neck, the fourth on 
the elbow, and the fifth in the original place ; virhile the sixth, 
being off the wicket, was left there. Nearly every batsman had 
some pet stroke, and we soon saw that George’s stroke was the 
leg-bye His bat was the second line of defence, and was kept 
well in the block. If the ball escaped the earthwork in front, 
there was always a chance that it would be brought up by the 
bat. Once, indeed, a splendid ball of Henrj^’s which came with 
his arm and missed George’s legs, snicked the bat, and went 
straight into the wicket-keeper’s hands The editor, however, 
presented his compliments, and regretted that he was unable 
to accept the enclosed, which he accordingly returned with 
many thanks. 

There was an unwritten law that George could not be l.b.w. 
I cannot say how it arose — possibly from a natural coyness on 
George’s part about the exact sigmficance of the “ 1.” Henry, 
after appealmg for the best part of three overs, gave it up, and 
bowled what he called “ googlies ” at him. This looked more 
hopeful, because a googly seems in no way to be restricted as to 
the number of its bounces, and at each bounce it had a chance 
of domg somethmg. Unfortimately it never did George. 
Lunch came and the score was thirty-seven — George having 
compiled m two hours a masterly nineteen ; eighteen off the 
person, but none the less directly due to him. 

“ We must think of a plan of campaign at lunch,” said 
Henry. “ It’s hopeless to go on hke this.” 

“ Does George drmk ? ” I asked anxiousty. It seemed the 
only chance. 

But George didn’t. And the score was thirty-seven for 
five, which is a good score for the wicket. 

V. AT THE WICKETS 

A t lunch I said : “ I have just had a wire from tlie Surrey 
committee to say that I may put myself on to bowl.” 

“ That is good hearmg,” said Henry\ 
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“Did they hear ^ ” asked Guakl anMoush, looling over 
at the Chartleigh team. 

“ You may think you’ic %cry funn) , but I’ll bet )ou a— n— 
anything you like that I get George out " 

“ All right,” said Gerald “ I’ll pla\ }ou for second 
\\icket down, the loser to go m last ” 

“ Done,” I said, “ and what about passing the s.il.id nov; ? ’* 
After lunch the editor took me on one side and said : “ J 
don’t like it I don’t like it at all ” 

“ Then why did you have so mucii ? ” I .iskcd 
“ I mean tlie wicket It’s dangerous. I am not thinking of 

myself so much as of ” 

“ As of the reading public ? ” 

“ Quite so.” 

“You think you — 50U would be missed in Fleet Street — 
just at first ^ ” 

“ You arc not putting the facts too strongly. I was about 
to suggest that I should be a ‘ did not bat.’ ” 

“ Oh • I see Perhaps I ought to tell jou that I was talking 
just now to the sister of their captain.” 

The editor looked interested. 

“ About the pad of the gardener ? ” he said. 

“ About you. She said — I give >ou her owm words — 
‘ Who IS the tall, handsome man Keeping w'lcket in a hi C.C. 
cap ? * So I saia } ou w ere a w'ell-know'u county player, as she 
W'ould see w'hen you went in to bat ” 

The editor shook my hand impressively. 

“ Thank 3’^ou very much,” he said. “ I shall not fail her. 
What county did you say ? ” 

“ Part of Flint You know the little bit tliat’s got into 
the wrong county by mistake ? That part. She had never 
heard of it , but I assured her it had a little bit of yellow all to 
Itself on the map. Have you a pretty good eleven ? ” 

The editor swore twice — once for me and once for Flint. 
Then we went out into tlie field. 

My first ball did for George. I follow'ed the tactics of 
William the First at the Battle of Hastings, 1066. You re- 
member how he ordered his archers to shoot into the air, and 
how one arrow fell and pierced the eye of Harold, W'hercupon 
confusion and disaster aiose So with George. I hurled one 
perpendicularly into the sky, and it dropped (after a long time) 
straight upon the batsman George followed it with a shghtly 
contemptuous eye ... all the way. . . . 
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Ail the v.ay. Of course, I \\as soriy. We were all much 
distressed. They told us aftcrwaids he had never been hit 
in the eye before. . . One gets new experiences 

George retired hurt. Not so much hurt as piqued, I fancy. 
He told the umpiie it wasn’t bowling. Possibly. Neither was 
It batting. It WMS just superior tactics. 

The mnings soon closed, and we had sixty-one to win, and, 
what seemed more likely, fift3'-nme and various other numbers 
to lose. Sixty-onc is a very unlucky number with me — oddly 
enough I ha\ e nc\ cr yet made sixty-one ; like W. G Grace, 
who had never made ninety-three My average this season is 
five, W'hich is a respectable number. As Bolton pointed out — 
if w^c each got five to-day, and there w'cre six extras, we should 
win. I suppose if one plays chess a good deal one thinks of 
these things 

Harold, I mean George, refused to field, so I nobly put 
myself in last and substituted for him. This was owing to an 
argument as to tlic exact wording of my bet with Gerald 
“ You said you’d get him out,” said Gerald 

” I mean ‘ out of the way,’ ‘ out of the field,’ ‘ out of ’ ” 

” I meant ‘ out ’ according to the laws of cricket There 
are nine ways Which was yours, I should like to know^ ? ” 

“ Obstructing the ball.” 

“ There you are ” 

I shifted my ground. 

“ I didn’t say I’d get him out,” I explained “ I said I’d 
get him Those were my very words. ‘ I will get George.’ 
Can you deny that I got him ? ” 

“ Even if you said that, which you didn’t, the common 

construction that one puts upon the phrase is ” 

” If you are going to use long words hke that,” I said, ” I 
must refer you to my solicitor Bolton.” 

Whereupon Bolton took counsel’s opinion, and reported 
that he could not advise me to proceed in the matter So 
Geiald took second wicket, and I fielded. 

However, one advantage of fielding was that I saw the 
editor’s innings from start to finish at the closest quarters. He 
came m at the end of the first over, and took guard for “ left 
hand round the wicket ” 

” Would you give it me ^ ” he said to Bolton “ These 
country umpires . . Thanks And what’s that over the 
wicket ? Thanks ” 

He marked two places with the bail 
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“ How about having it from here ? ” I suggested at mid-on. 

“ It’s quite a good place and we’re in a straight line with the 
church.” 

The editor returned the bail, and held up his bat again. 

“ That ‘ one-leg ’ all right ? Thanks.” 

He was proceedmg to look round the field when a gentle 
voice from behind him said : “ If you wouldn’t mind moving 
a bit, sir, I could bowl ” 

“ Oh, IS It over ? ” said the editor airily, trying to hide his 
confusion. “ I beg your pardon, I beg your pardon ” 

Still he had certainly impressed the sister of their captain, 
and it was dreadful to think of the disillusionment that might 
follow at any moment. However, as it happened, he had yet 
another trick up his sleeve. Bolton hit a ball to cover, and the 
editor, in the words of the local paper, “ most sportingly^ sacri- 
ficed his wicket when he saw that his partner had not time to 
get back. It was a question, however, whether there was ever 
a run possible.” 

Which shows that the reporter did not know of the exist- 
ence of their captain’s sister. 

When I came in, the score was fifty-one for nine, and Henry 
was still in. I had only one ball to play, so I feel that I should 
describe it m full. I have four good sconng strokes — ^the cut, 
the drive, the hook, and the glance. As the bowler ran up to 
the crease I decided to cut the ball to the ropes. Directly, 
howevei, it left his hand, I saw that it was a ball to hook, and . 
accordingly I changed my attitude to the one usually adopted 
for that stroke But the ball came up farther than I expected, 
so at the last moment I drove it hard past the bowler. That at 
least was the idea Actually, it turned out to be a beautiful 
glance shot to the leg boundary. Seldom, if ever, has Beldam 
had such an opportumty for four action photographs on one 
plate 

Henry took a sixer next ball, and so we won And the rest 
of the story of my team, is it not wTitten m the journals of The 
Spot tsman and The Chm tleigh Watchman^ and m the hearts of 
all who were privileged to compose it ? But how the editor 
took two jokes I told him in the trains and put them in his 
paper (as his own), and how Carey challenged the engine-driver 
to an eighteen-hole solitaire match, and how’ . . . these things 
indeed shall never be divulged. 
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EX NIHILO FIT MULTUM 

I SHOULD like to explain just what happened to the ball. 

In the first place it was of an irreproachable length, and broke 
very sharply and cleverly from the leg (The bowler, I am sure, 
will bear me out in this ) Also it rose with great suddenness 
. . . and, before I had time to perfect any adequate system of 
defence, took me on the knee and from there rolled on to the 
off-stump. There was a considerable amount of applause on 
the part of the field, due, no doubt, to the feeling that a danger- 
ous batsman had been dismissed without scoiing. I need 
hardly add that I did not resent this appreciation. 

What I really wished to say to the wicket-keeper was (i) that 
it was the first fast wicket I had played on this summer ; 
(2) that it was my 'first nought this season, and, hang it, even 
Fry made noughts sometimes ; and (3) that personally I 
always felt that it didn’t matter what one made oneself so long 
as one’s side was victorious What I actually said was shorter ; 
but I expect the wicket-keeper understood just as well. He 
seemed an intelligent fellow. 

After that, I walked nine miles back to the pavilion 
The next man was brushing his hair in the dressing-room. 
“ What’s happened ? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing,” I said trutlifully. 

“ But you’re out, aren’t you ? ” 

“ I mean that nothing has eventuated — accrued, as it 
were ” 

“ Blob ? Bad luck Is my parting straight ? ” 

“ It curls a bit from leg up at the top, but it will do Mind 
you make some. I always feel that so long as one’s side is 
victorious ” 

But he was gone I brushed my own hair very carefully, 
lit a cigarette, and went outside to the others. I always think 
that a nought itself is nothing — ^the way one carries it off is 
everything A disaster, not only to himself but also to his 
side, should not make a man indifferent to his personal appear- 
ance 

“ Bad luck,” said somebody. “ Did it come back ? ” 

“ Very quickly. We both did ” 

“ He wasn’t breaking much when I was in,” said some 
tactless idiot. 

“ Then why did you get out ? ” I retorted 
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“Lb W ” 

I moved quickly away fiom him, and sat next to a man W'ho 
had yet to go in 

“ Bad luck,” he said “ Second ball, wasn’t it ? I expect 
I shall do the same ” 

I thought for a moment. 

“ What makes you think you will have a second ? ” I 
asked 

“ To judge from the easy way in which those two aie 
knocking the bonhng about, I shan’t even have a first,” he 
smiled 

I moved on again. 

“ Hallo,” said a voice. “ I saw you get out. How many 
did }ou make 

“ None,” I said wearily. 

“ How many ? ” 

I went and sat down next to him. 

“ Guess,” I said. 

“ Oh, I can’t ” 

“ Well, tlunk of a number.” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Double it. Divide by two. Take away the number you 
first thought of What does that make ? ” 

“ A hundred.” 

“ You must have done it wrong,” I said suspiciously. 

“ No, I am sure I didn’t. . . . No, it still comes to a 
hundred.” 

“ Well, then, I must have made a hundred,” I said excitedly. 
“ Are you sure you haven’t made a^mistake ? ” 

“ Quite ” 

“ Then I’d better go and tell the scorer. He put me down 
a blob — silly ass ” 

“ He’s a bad scorer, I know.” 

“ By the wav,” I said, as I got up, “ what number did you 
think of ^ ” 

“ Well, It’s like this When you asked me to guess what 
you had made I instinctively thought of blob, only I didn’t 
like to say so Then when you began that number game I 
started with a hundred — it’s such an easy number. Double — 
two hundred Divided by two — one hundred Take away 
the number you first thought of — ^that’s blob, and you have a 
hundred left Wasn’t that right ? ” 

“ You idiot,” I said angril3\ “ Of course it wasn’t.” 
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“ Well, don’t get sick about it We all make mistakes ” 

“ Sick, I’m not sick. Only just for the moment I 
really thought. . . . Well, I shall never be so near a century 
again ” 

At lunch I sat next to one of their side 
“ How many did you make ? ” he asked. 

“ Not very many,” I said. 

“ How many ? ” 

“ Oh, hardly any. None at all, practically.” 

“ How many actually ? ” 

” And actually,” I said. (“ Fool.”) 

After lunch a strange man happened to be talking to me. 

” And why did you get out ? ” he asked. 

It was a silly question and deserved a silly answer. Besides, 
I was sick of it all by this time. 

“ Point’s moustache put me off,” I said 
“ What was wrong with Point’s moustache ? ” 

” It swerved the wrong way ” 

“ I was fieldmg point,” he said. 

“ I’m very sorry. But if you had recognized me, you 
wouldn’t have asked why I got out, and if I had recognized 
you I shouldn’t have told you. So let’s forgive and forget ” 

I hoped that the subj’ect was really closed this time Of 
course, I luiew that kind friends and relations would ask 
me on the morrow how many I had made, but for that day I 
wanted no more of it. Yet, as it happened, I reopened the 
subject myself. 

For with five minutes to play their ninth wicket fell. Mid- 
off sauntered over towards me. 

“ Just as well we didn’t stay in any longer ” 

“ That’s just what I thought,” I said triumphantly, “ all 
along.” 



BARRY PAIN (1860-1928) stated his writ- 
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THE HORSE 
THAT DID NO WRONG 

I HAD formed my own plan for the Easter Monday immedi- 
atel}- follovMng my promotion I had a long talk over the 
matter weeks before with Mr. Percy Jennings, who teaches 
riding and driving, and lets out horses and vehicles 

He heard what I had got to say, and seemed respectful, 
but doubtful 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “ things being as you say, if I might 
advise, I should think you’d better change your mind Let 
me send you a nice comfortable victoria and one of my men 
to drive you, and then there can’t be any mistake.” 

“ I think not, Mr Jennings,” I said. ” I want to drive 
myself and my wife in a dogcart to the Lion at Wmthorpe , it 
would give me no pleasure to be driven. I know that my 
limited experience with — er — ^the humbler animal does not 
amount to very much, but I feel that I should be all right with 
a safe horse You understand, a perfectly safe horse. I mean 
one that has no vice of any kind under any provocation, that 
does not require any looking after, and, if possible, an animal 
that IS m the habit of going to and from the Lion, and knows 
the road thoroughly ” 

Mr Percy Jennings sucked a straw thoughtfully. 

“ You’re asking for miracles,” he said, “ but as it happens 
I’ve got just that miracle. Young horse — Tommy we call him. 
He’s worth ffo of any man’s money, and he’s worth ff,o to 
me m my business In fact, if you offered me ffiO for him 
now, I’d tell you to put your money back m your pocket. You 
see, I get gents here to learn, and when the beginners are 
begmnmg 1 take them out with Tommy to get confidence. 
Say it’s an oldish gent who’s never seen a horse before, and has 
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been told to ride by his doctor — first few times I put him up 
on Tommy. Say it’s a nervous lady wants to start a governess 
cart, and don’t know how to drive — I starts her with Tommy. 
That horse has never done an3rthmg wrong, and never thought 
of doing anything wrong, since the day he was foaled. He 
couldn’t do wrong if you asked him, and he’ll do anything 
else you ask Why, the bloommg horse would climb a tree if 
he thought I expected it of him. The very first day he was m 
the shafts I drove him straight to Wmthorpe — and that’s a 
fact No work comes amiss to him, nor nothing else, either. 
He’ll stand like a statue with his nose over a buzzing motor, 
or he’ll draw you twelve miles an hour without a whip You 
can stop him with a thread, and turn him with just thinkmg 
about it. And he’s as pretty as he’s good. But ” 

Mr Jennings stopped short and shook his head. 

“ Well ? ” I said. 

“ But I don’t let that horse out to every chance comer to 
knock about as he pleases on the high roads on an Easter 
Monday.” 

“ Now, Mr Jennings,” I said, “ do I look like a man who 
would knock a horse about ? ” 

“ No,” he said, “ you don’t If I may say it without offence, 
you’re the ignorant, nervous sort. And I’ve known them 
bnng the horse and cart back safe when one of the rowdy lot, 
that think they know something, will get three-parts screwed, 
start racing, and go to glory. If I’d thought that you were 
one of the rowdy lot, I shouldn’t so much as have mentioned 
him to you However, we can’t stop here talking all day. Set 
that horse towards Wmthorpe, and he’ll go there and stop at 
the Lion — ^he’s used to it — if he’s not interfered -with Let 
him take his own pace up hill and down , he knows his business. 
And at night he’ll take you home all right if you let him alone. 
You taking all responsibility up to ten fivers, I might think 
about It ” 

Business was subsequently arranged on these terms. 

• • • • • • ^ 

Eliza has not, perhaps, what would be called a sunny 
disposition I said in my nonchalant way that evemng, as I 
stirred my cocoa : 

“ I’ve arranged about the Bank Holiday, Eliza. I’m 
going to tool you over m a high dogcart to Wmthorpe. I 
understand they give you a decent dinner at the Lion. 
Then I shall tool you back at night — moonlight, you know. 
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Best horse in Jennings’s stables — not let out as a general 
rule ” 

All she would say at first was that extravagance was never 
any pleasure to her, and she wondered what mother would 
say if she knew. But after a ceitam amount of argument on 
both sides, I said that of course I should expect to make up 
for It m other ways as far as possible, and she admitted that 
she might enjoy it. 

“ If,” she added, “ we ever get home alive.” 

“ That will be all right,” I said. “ I shall not ask you to 
drive. That will be my province, and I am not entirely 
without experience ” 

During the next few days I talked over the details frequently. 
There is nothing like a thorough preparation for making a 
success. I also kept my eye open in the streets and made 
some useful notes with reference to — 

(«) Getting into the dogcart ; 

{b) Position of the hands and expression of face when 
driving ; 

(c) Arrangement of the rug ; 

(d) Getting out of the dogcart. 

I also read carefully in our public reading-room an interest- 
ing and instructive article on “ How Race-horses are Trained.” 
Its bearing on the subject was somewhat indirect, but I gathered 
from It the meaning of several phrases which had previously 
been something of a difficulty to me. 

• •••••♦ 

I may say at once that we reached the Lion at Winthorpe 
without any accident There was one httle contretemps, as 
the French would say. We happened to meet Miss Sakers — for 
which, m Itself, I was not sorry She bowed, and in raising 
my hat I fancy the reins got caught — I never quite under- 
stood how it happened — but the horse turned round. How- 
ever, I got down, and put him back m the required direction. 
It w^as merely a mistake on the horse’s part, and he showed 
no trace of obstinacy. I also dropped my whip once or twice, 
but there is always some boy to pick that up for you and glad 
to earn a few coppers I could not, considermg the circum- 
stances, agree with Eliza that a halfpenny would have been 
sufficient. However, I was quite good-tempered about it — 
indeed, I felt in particularly high spirits. I was wearing a 
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stra\’i hat for the first time that season — it was a last yeai’s 
hat, but Eliza had cleaned it witli salts of lemon, so that really 
It was quite picsentable. I also wore a black diagonal frock- 
coat and vest that I reserved for Sundays and similar occasions, 
and a pair of white flannel trousers and brown boots The 
trousers were new and almost unnecessarily long and roomy. 
However, as Eliza pointed out at the time, that, of course, 
allows for shrinkage in tlie wash. My necktie was of white 
satin with sprigs of flowers embroidered m the natural colours 
— tasteful and, I think, uncommon. Eliza wore her mackintosh 
— rather against my wishes, as the da}^ was quite fine The 
general appearance of our turn-out gave me gieat satisfaction 
I cannot help tliinking that we made some impression on people 
that we met, and I amused myself with wondering what they 
thought I W'as, 

The dinner at the Lion w'as good, though Eliza rather kicked 
at the price. I drank one pint of bitter at dinner, and no more. 
In tlie light of subsequent events the necessity of mentioning 
this W'lll be apparent. The place was, unfortunately, rather 
crowded, and not entirely with the best class of people There 
were too many Bank Holiday cyclists there for my taste One 
gentleman entered into conversation wuth me on the subject 
of horses. He was an elderly man, and Eliza said aftenvards 
that she did not like his eye Personally I found him most 
civil, quite ready to hsten to me and to take a word of advice. 
He said that he had seen me drive up, and had said to the 
landlord : “ That man knows what he’s doing, anyhow.” 
He seemed quite surpnsed to hear that it was not my own 
horse, and said he supposed I was trying it. 

“ Well,” I said, “ under certain circumstances I might buy 
him.” 

Here Eliza drew in her breath hard and long through her 
nose. It IS an unpleasant habit. She does it whenever I say 
or do anything that she dislikes. Yet I had kept strictly within 
the limits of truth. I have no doubt that if my income had 
justified it, I should have bought that horse. Indeed, as things 
turned out, I practically — but do not let me anticipate. 

There is not very much to do at Wmthorpe We obtained 
permission from the proprietor to walk round the garden, but 
that took only three or four minutes. Then Eliza found out 
that there was a coconut shy in the village, and insisted on 
going to it It was, perhaps, a little tnfia dig (as they say), 
but I was m an easy temper after dinner, and let myself be 
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persuaded ; also, there was nowhere else to go, Eliza won 
four coconuts, and seemed to enjoy it. I had rathei the feeling 
of having left all that kind of thing behind me, myself, and 
said so 

Eliza and I decided almost unanimously for an early tea 
and a pleasant drive home to a quiet evemng. The elderly 
gentleman joined us at tea and offered me brandy and soda- 
w^ater at his expense 

“ Thank you,’’ I said, “ but when I am going to handle the 
ribbons I like to keep my head as clear as possible.” 

He said that he thought I was right. He really made him- 
self most useful and obliging when we were leaving There 
W’as a good deal of confusion through so many vehicles bemg 
drawm up outside at the same time. 

The return journey was a great surprise. I had expected 
that the horse going home would fly like the wind, and that 
I should have difficulty in holding 1:^. It was not so at all. 
He seemed reluctant to start, and I could never get him beyond 
a very slow trot ; three or four times he seemed on the point 
of stopping altogether. Mr Percy Jennings had told me that 
I should never want the whip, but I felt constramed to make 
a moderate use of it, and, really, it seemed to cause no improve- 
ment at all The farther we went the worse the horse got, 
till It seemed to be less trouble to let him w^alk, which I did. 
About a mile from home Eliza pointed out to me that the 
horse was going very much down on one side, and very much 
up on the other 

“ Ah • ” I said, “ then he’s gone lame. That accounts for 
everything I shall have to blow Jenmngs up about tliis. 
Still, as it is a valuable animal, we perhaps had better get out 
and lead him the rest of the way. Personally, I shall be glad to 
stretch my legs ” 

Eliza, who is, perhaps, a little inclined to grumble at every 
trifle, said that anything was better than some kinds of driving, 
and joined me in the road. We walked slowly back, and had 
to put up with many silly, and even personal, remarks from 
those who met us. Some of them whistled the “ Dead March,” 
which was not only quite inappropriate, but, in my opmion, 
actually blasphemous I suppose one must not expect the 
best taste from these Bank Holiday crowds. I made no reply. 
I could have said a good deal, but, being with a lady, I wished 
to avoid any fracas 

Eliza left me when we reached our house. She said that I 
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could talvc the horse and cart back to the yard while she went 
in and helped the girl to get supper. 

Mr. Percy Jennings was standing in the yard when I led the 
horse m. 

“ What’s all this ? ” he said. 

“ That’s what I want to know,” I replied rather sharply. 
“ This horse that you made so much fuss about was not fit 
for work. He’s dead lame. No fault of ours. I can assure 
you we ” 

" Oh, shut up I ” he said offensively. Then he called 
“ Jim ! ” and some land of ostler person appeared. 

He gave Jim some orders, and I heard enough to realize 
\^hat had happened. Jim was to ride off at once to the Lion 
at Winthorpe and bring Tommy back if he was still m the 
stables there. If not, he was to find out where the horse had 
gone and follow him up, let the police know, and not come 
back without lum. Neither of them took the least notice of 
me. I did put in a question once or tvuce, but they went on 
just as if I had never spoken at all I am not the man to put 
up With disrespect. I was much annoyed. As soon as Jim 
had gone off, I said : 

“ And now, perhaps, you can give me a few minutes of 
your attention, Mr Jennings. It seems through some mistake 
on the part of the stable people at the Lion I have brought 
back the wrong horse. Naturally, I disclaim all responsibility 
for their blunder.” 

“ Oh, go away ! ” said Mr. Jennings. “ I’ll talk to you 
when you’re sober ” 

“ I am perfectly sober, and I’ll thank you not to venture to 
dare to ” 

“ Then, if you’re sober — and I don’t say you are, but if you 
aie — you must be a bigger fool than ever I took you for. You 
drive out my best horse, worth a hundred and twenty to me, 
and you bring back this dymg cripple, worth what the knacker 
\\ ill give for him to-morrow. I tell you if I don’t get my own 
horse back you’ll have to pay that fifty I’ve got your name 
and address, and your employer’s name and address ; and that 
won’t half make it up to me. Worst day’s work I’ve ever 
done, this is. Oh, don’t stand gapmg there ! Get out of the 
yard f Get out of my sight * ” 

I have nor reported this speech exactly as it was spoken. 
Before every noun a certain adjective — always the same — ^was 
inserted. I have omitted that adjective. 
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“ I am extiemely sony foi the error,” I smd with dignity. 

He said that he didn’t want my (same adjective) sonow. 

“ But in future,” I continued, “ all communications between 
us must be through our respective solicitors.” 

I rather wish now that I had not said that. The horse \vas 
nevei recovered, and my solicitor could only get the claim doun 
to ^2^ (^10 cash, and the rest m weekly instalments). I feel 
that I could have done as much as that myself , and as it was 
I had to pay the solicitor. 

But at the time my blood was up, and I did not very much 
care what I said — as long as it showed him that I was not to 
be played wuth. 

Mr. Jennings then made a remark about our respective 
solicitors which cannot be further particularized. 

I, personally, simply swung round on my heel and walked 
right out of the yard. 

*.« • • • 9 • • 

I am w'llhng to admit that I had some apprehensions as to 
die way m wduch Eliza would take tins. In one way she took 
It far better than I expected. 

Let me take an mstance. A few days before, being m a 
playful mood, I sprang out at her from behind a door in order 
to make her jump She did jump — and so far I suppose the 
thing w^as a success. But she also dropped and broke a vase 
— a pretty little thing, representing a boot, with maidenhair 
fern growing over it She quite lost her temper, and said 
things which I trust and believe she regretted afterwards 

But now, when the loss was far more considerable, she was 
much quieter. It would be idle to say that she was cheerful 
about It, but she never once said it w^as all my fault. On the 
contrary, she said it was all her own fault — because she had 
known all along I had got tlie wrong horse, but she said notliing 
about It because she knew that she knew notlimg about horses. 

I thought she was wrong m saying that the man who stole 
our horse W’as the elderly man who had entered into conversa- 
tion w'lth me, and made himself so pleasant, and that he had 
done his utmost to bustle us and confuse us when we were 
leaving the hotel. 

But I did not argue the point. I did not feel much like 
arguing about anything. One of my favourite hjmms points 
out that the roseate hues of early dawn vanish far more quickly 
than a beginner might suppose So it had been with my 
increasing income. What with the extra expenses tliat we 
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had already incurred and this serious blo\%, we weie now m 
much the same position that we had been the year before. 

I paid the 3^10 in cash to Mr. Jennings at once The 
solicitor thought it would be better. Fortunately, I had some 
money in hand at the time And the balance, £8 15s , I 
borrowed from Eliza’s motlier. There is one diop of sugar 
in tlie darkest cloud — I found an opportunity to sell the flannel 
trousers at very little under cost. 
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PIPES IN ARCADY 


I HARDLY can bang myself to part with this story, it has been 
such a private joy to me. Moreover, that I have lam awake 
in the night to laugh over it is no guarantee of your being 
passably amused. Yourselves, I dare say, have known what 
It IS to awake in irrepressible mirth from a dream which next 
morning proved to be 5 at and unconvincing. Well, this my 
pet story has some of the qualities of a dream ; being absurd, 
for instance, and almost incredible, and even a trifle inhuman 

After all, I had better change my mind, and tell you another 

But no , I will risk it, and you shall have it, just as it befel 
«•••»•• 

I had taken an afternoon’s holiday to make a pilgrimage : 
my goal being a small parish church that lies 1 emote from the 
railway, five good miles from the tiniest of country stations , 
my purpose to inspect — or say, rather, to contemplate — a 
Norman porch, for which it ought to be wddely famous (Here 
let me say that I have an unlearned passion for Norman archi- 
tecture — to enjoy it merely, not to write about it ) 

To carry me on my first stage I had taken a craivlmg local 
tram that dodged its way somehow between the regular ex- 
presses and the “ excursions ” that invade our Delectable 
Duchy from June to October The season was high mid- 
summer, the afternoon hot and drowsy with scents of mown 
hay , and between the rattle of the fast tiams it seemed that 
w^e, native denizens of the Duchy, careless of observation or 
applause, were executing a tour de foice m that fine indolence 
w^hich had been charged as a fault against us That we halted 
at every station goes without saying. Few sidings — ^however 
inconsiderable or, as it might seem, fortuitous — escaped the 
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flattery of our prolonged sojourn. We ambled, we paused, 
almost we dallied with the butterflies afloat over the meadow- 
sweet and cow-parsley beside the line ; we exchanged gossip 
with stationmasters, and received the congratulations of signal- 
men on the extraordinary spell of fine weather. It did not 
matter. Three market-women, a pedlar, and a local policeman 
made up with me the train’s complement of passengers. I 
gathered that their business could wait ; and as for mine — 
well, a Norman porch is by this time accustomed to W'aiting. 

I will not deny that in the end I dozed at intervals m my 
empty smoking compartment ; but wish to make it clear that 
I came on the vision (as I will call it) with eyes open, and that 
it left me staring, wide-awake as Macbeth. 

Let me describe it. To the left of the line as you travel 
westward there lies a long grassy meadow on a gentle acclivity, 
set with three or four umbrageous oaks and backed by a steep 
plantation of oak saplings. At the foot of the meadow, close 
alongside the line, runs a brook, w'hich is met at the meadow’s 
end by a second brook which crosses under the permanent 
way through a culvert. The united waters continue the 
course of the first brook, beside the Ime, and maybe for half 
a mile farther ; but, a few yards below their junction, are 
dammed by the masonry of a bridge over which a country 
lane crosses the railway ; and this obstacle spreads them into 
a pool some fifteen or twenty feet wide, overgrown with the 
leaves of the arrow-head, and fringed with water-flags and the 
flowering rush. 

Now I seldom pass this spot without sparing a glance for 
it ; first because of the pool’s still beauty, and secondly because 
many rabbits infest the meadow below the coppice, and among 
them for two or three years was a black fellow whom I took 
an idle delight m recognising. (He is gone now, and his place 
knows him no more ; yet I continue to hope for sight of a 
black rabbit just there ) But this afternoon I looked out with 
special interest because, happening to pass down the line two 
days before, I had noted a gang of navvies at work on the 
culvert ; and among them, as they stood aside to let the train 
pass, I had recognised my friend Joby Tucker, their ganger, 
and an excellent fellow to boot. 

Therefore my eyes were alert as we approached the curve 
that opens the meadow into view, and — as I am a Christian 
man, living in the twentieth century — I saw this vision I 
beheld beneath the shade of the midmost oak eight men sitting 





stalk naked, whereof one blew on a flute, one played a con- 
certina, and the lest beat their palms together, marking the 
time , while before them, in couples on the sward, my gang 
of nawies rotated in a clumsy waltz, watched by a ring of 
solemn ruminant kine • 

I saw it The whole scene, barring the concertina and 
the nawies’ clothes, might have been transformed straight 
from a Greek vase of the best period. Here, in this green 
cornel of rural England, on a workaday afternoon (a Wednes- 
day, to be precise), in full sunlight, I saw this company of the 
early gods sitting, naked and unabashed, and piping, while 
twelve British navvies danced to their music ... I saw it ; 
and a derisive whistle from the engine told me that driver 
and stoker saw it too I was not dreaming then. But what 
on earth could it mean ? For fifteen seconds or so I stared at 
the vision . . . and so the train joggled past it and rapt it 
from my eyes 

I can understand now the ancient stories of men who, 
having by hap surpnsed the goddesses bathing, never recoveied 
from the shock but thereafter ran wild m the woods with their 
memories 

At the next station I ahghted. It chanced to be the station 
for V hich I had taken my ticket ; but anyhow I should have 
alighted there. The spell of the vision was upon me. The 
Norman porch might wait. It is (as I have said) used to 
waiting, and m fact it has waited. I have not yet made another 
hohday to visit it Whether or no the market-women and the 
local policeman had beheld, I know not. I hope not, but 
now shall never know . . . The engine-driver, leaning in 
converse with the stationmaster, and jerking a thumb back- 
waid, had certainly beheld But I passed him with averted 
eyes, gave up my ticket, and struck straight across country 
for the spot. 

I came to it, as my watch told me, at twenty minutes after 
five The afternoon sunhght still lay broad on the meadow. 
The place was unchanged save for a lengthening of its oak-tree 
shadows But the persons of my vision — ^naked gods and 
na\wies — had vanished Only the cattle stood, knee-deep in 
the pool, lazily swishing their tails m protest against the flies ; 
and the cattle could tell me nothing. 

• • • • • • 

Just a fortnight later, as I spent at St. Blazey junction 
the foity odd minutes of repentance ever thoughtfully pro- 
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vided by our railway company for those who, living in Troy, 
are foolish enough to travel, I spied at some distance belov/ 
the station a gang of men engaged in unloading rubble to 
construct a new siding for the clay-traffic, and at their head 
my friend Mr. Joby Tucker. The railway company was 
consuming so much of my time that I felt no qualms m return- 
ing some part of tile compliment, and strolled down the Ime 
to wish Mr. Tucker good-day. “ And, by the bye,” I added, 
“ you owe me an explanation. What on earth were you doing 
in Treba meadow two Wednesdays ago — ^you and your naked 
friends ? ” 

Joby leaned on his measurmg rod and grinned from ear 
to ear. 

“ You see’d us ? ” he asked, and, letting his eyes travel 
along the line, he chuckled to himself softly and at length. 
“ Well, now, I’m glad o’ that ’Fact is, I’ve been savin’ up 
to tell ’ee about it, but (thinlcs I) when I tells Mr. Q. he won’t 
never believe.” 

** I certainly saw you,” I answered ; “ but as for be- 
lieving ” 

“ Iss, iss,” he interrupted, with fresh chuckhngs ; “ a fair 
knock-out, wasn’ it ? . . , You see, they was blmd — poor 
feUas 1 ” 

“ Drunk ? ” 

“ No, sir — blind — ‘ pity the pore blind ’ ; three-parts blind, 
anyways, an’ undergom’ treatment for it.” 

“ Nice sort of treatment 1 ” 

“ Eh ? You don’t understand. See’d us from tlie train, 
did ’ee ? Which tram ? ” 

“ The 1.35 ex Millbay.” 

“ Wish I’d a-lmowed you was watching us. I’d ha’ 
waved my hat as you went by, or maybe blawed ’ee a kiss — 
that bein’ properer to the occasion, come to thinlc.” 

Joby paused, drew the back of a hand across his laughter- 
moistened eyes, and pulled himself together, steadying his 
voice for the story. 

• ••••«• 

I’ll tell ’ee what happened, from the begmnin’. A gang 
of us had been sent down, two days before, to Treba meadow, 
to repair the culvert there Soon as we started to work we 
found the whole masonry fairly rotten, and spent the first 
afternoon (that was Monday) underpmnm’, while I traced out 
the extent o’ the damage. The farther I went, the worse I 
TUB 8 
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found it ; the main mischief hem’ a leak about midway in the 
culvert, on the down side ; w^hereby the water, perc’latm’ 
through, was unpackin’ the soil, not only behind the masonry 
of the culvert, but right away down for twenty yards and more 
behind the stone-facing where the line runs alongside the pool. 
All this we were forced to take down, shorein’ as we went, till 
we cut back pretty close to the rails. The job, you see, had 
turned out more serious than reported ; and havin’ no one to 
consult, I kept the men at it. 

“ By Wednesday noon we had cut back so far as we needed, 
shorem’ very careful as we went, and the men workm’ away 
cheerful, wnth the footboards of the expresses whizzin’ by 
close over their heads, so’s it felt like havin’ your hair brushed 
by machinery. By the time we knocked off for dinner I felt 
pretty easy in mind, knowin’ we’d broke the back o’ the job. 

“ Well, we touched pipe and started again Bein’ so close 
to the line I’d posted a fella with a flag — Bill Martin it was — 
to keep a look-out for the down-trains ; an’ about three o’clock 
or a little after he whistled one cornin’. I happened to be in 
the culvert at the time, but stepped out an’ back across the 
brook, just to fling an eye along the embankment to see that all 
was clear. Clear it was, an’ therefore it surprised me a bit, 
as the tram hove in sight around the curve, to see that she 
had her brakes on, hard, and was slowin’ down to stop. My 
first thought was that Bill Martm must have taken some scare 
an’ showed her the red flag. But that w^as a mistake ; besides 
she must have started the brakes before openin’ sight on Bill.” 

“ Then why on earth w^as she pulling up ? ” I asked. “ It 
couldn’t be signals ” 

“ There am’t no signal within a mile of Treba meadow, 
up or down She was stoppm’ because — but just you let 
me tell it m my own way. Along she came, draggin’ hard on 
her brakes an’ whistlin’. I knew her for an excursion, and 
as she passed I sized it up for a big school-treat There was 
five coaches, mostly packed with children, an’ on one o’ the 
coaches was a board — ‘ Exeter to Penzance.’ The four front 
coaches had corridors, the tail one just ord’nary compartments. 

“ Well, she dragged past us to dead-slow, an’ came to a 
standstill with her tail coach about thirty yards beyond where 
1 stood, and, as you might say, with its footboard right over- 
hangin’ the pool. You mayn’t remember it, but the line just 
there cun^es pretty sharp to the right, and when she pulled up, 
the tail coach pretty well hid the rest o’ the tram from us. 
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Five or six men, hearin’ the brakes, had followed me out of 
the culvert and stood by me, wonderin’ why the stoppage was. 
The rest were dotted about along the slope of th’ embankment. 
And then the curiousest thing happened — about the curiousest 
thing I seen in all my years on the line A door of the tail 
coach opened and a man stepped out. He didn’ jump out, 
3^ou understand, nor fling hisself out ; he just stepped out 
mto air, and v/ith that his arms and legs cast themselves any- 
ways an’ he went down sprawlm’ into the pool It’s easy to 
say we ought t’ have run then an’ there an’ rescued ’im , but 
for the moment it stuck us up starin’ an’ — ^Wait a bit You 
ha’n’t heard the end. 

“ I hadn’t fairly caught my breath, before another man 
stepped out ! He put his foot down upon nothing, same as 
tlie first, overbalanced just the same, and shot after him base- 
over-top into the water. 

** Close ’pon the second man’s heels appeared a third . . . 
Yes, sir, I know now v/hat a woman feels like when she’s goin’ 
to have the scritches ^ I’d have asked someone to pinch me 
in the fleshy part o’ the leg, to make sure I was alive an’ awake, 
but the power o’ speech was taken from us. We just stuck 
an’ stared. 

“ What beat everything was the behaviour of the tram, so 
to say. There it stood, like as if it’d pulled up alongside the 
pool for die very purpose to unload these unfortmt’ men , 
an’ yet takin’ no notice whatever. Not a sign o’ the guard — 
not a head poked out anywheres in the line o’ windows — only the 
sun shimn’, an’ the steam escapin’, an’ out o’ the rear compart- 
ment this procession droppin’ out an’ high-divm’ one after 
another. 

“ Eight of ’em ! Eight, as I am a truth-speakin’ man — 
but there I you saw ’em with your own eyes Eight, and the 
last of the eight scarce in the water afore the engine toots her 
whistle an’ the tram starts on again, round the curve an’ out 
o’ sight. 

“ She didn’ leave us no time to doubt, neither, for there 
the poor fellas were, splashm’ an’ blowin’, some of ’em bleatin’ 
for help, an’ gurglin’, an’ for aught we know drownin’ in three 
to four feet o’ water. So we pulled ourselves together an’ 
ran to give ’em first-aid. 

“ It didn’ take us long to haul the whole lot out and ashore , 
and, as Providence would have it, not a bone broken m the 

^ Hysterics. 
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party One or two weie sufFeiin’ from sprains, anti all of ’em 
irom shock (but so weie we, for that matter), and between ’em 
they must ha’ swallowed a bra’ few pints water, an’ muddy 
water at that I can’t tell czackly when or how we discoi ered 
they was all blind, or neai-upon blind. It may ha’ been from 
the unliandiness of their movements an’ the way they clutched 
at us an’ at one anotlier as we pulled ’em ashore. Hows’evei , - 
blind they were ; an’ I don’t remember tliat it struck us as 
anyways singular, after what we’d been through a’ready. We 
fished out a conceitma, too, an’ a silver-mounted flute tliat 
was bobbin’ among the weeds. 

“ The man the concertina belonged to — a tall ficsh-com- 
plexioned young fella he was, an’ very mild of manner — 
turned out to be a sort o’ leader o’ the party ; an’ he was the 
first to talk any sense. ‘ Th-thank you,’ he said. ‘ They told 
us Penzance was the next stop * 

“ ‘ Hey ? ’ says I. 

“ ‘ They told us,’ he says again, plaintive-hke, feelin’ for 
his spectacles an’ not findmg ’em, * that Penzance was the next 
stop ’ 

“ ‘ Bound for Penzance, was you ? ’ I aslts. 

“ ‘ For the Land’s End,’ says he, his teeth chatterin’. I 
set it down the man had a stammer, but ’twas only the shock 
an’ the chill of his duckm’. 

“ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ this ain’t the Land’s End, though I 
dessay it feels hke it Then you wasn’ tlirown out ? ’ I says 

“ ‘ Th-throum out ? ’ say he. ‘ N-no. They told us 
Penzance was the next stop.’ 

“ ‘ Then,’ says I, ‘ if you got out accidental you’ve had 
a most providential escape, an’ me an’ my mates don’t deserve 
less than to hear about it. There’s bound to be inquiries 
after you when the guard finds your compartment empty an* 
the dooi open. May be the train’ll put back , more likely 
they’ll send a seaich party ; but anyways you’re all wet through, 
an’ the best thing for health is to off wi’ your clothes an’ dry 
’em this warm afternoon.’ 

“ ‘ I dessay,’ says he, ‘ you’ll have noticed that our eyesight 
is affected ’ 

“ ‘ All the better if you’re anyways modest,’ says I. ‘ You 
couldn’ find a retirededer place than this — ^not if you searched : 
an’ zoe don’t mmd ’ 

“ Well, sir, the end was we stripped ’em naked as Adam, 
an’ spread their clothes to dry ’pon the grass. While we 
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tended on ’em the mild young man told us how it had happened. 
It seems they’d come by excursion from Exeter. There’s a 
bimd home at Exeter, an’ likewise a cathedral choir, an’ Sunday 
school, an’ a boys’ brigade, with other sundries , an’ this year 
the good people financin’ half-a-dozen o’ these shows had 
discovered that by dubbin’ two sixpences together a shillin’ 
could be made to go as far as eighteenpence ; and how, doin’ 
it on the co-op’ instead of an afternoon treat for each, they 
could manage a two days’ outin’ for all — Exeter to Penzance 
an’ the Land’s End, sleepm’ one night at Penzance, an’ back 
to Exeter at some ungodly hour the next. It’s no use your 
askin’ me why a man three-parts blind should want to visit 
the Land’s End. There’s an attiaction about that place, an’ 
that’s all you can say. Everybody knows as ’tisn’ worth seem’, 
an’ yet everybody wants to see it — ^so why not a blind man ? 

“ Well, this Happy Holiday Committee (as they called 
themselves) got the Company to fix them up with a special 
excursion ; an’ our blind friends — bem’ sensitive, or maybe a 
touch above mixin’ wi’ the school children an’ infants — had 
packed themselves into this rear compartment separate from 
the others. One of ’em had brought his concertina, an’ another 
his flute, and what with these an’ other ways of passin’ the 
time they got along pretty comfortable till they came to Gwinear 
Road : an’ there for some reason they were held up an’ had 
to show their tickets. Anyways, the staff at Gwinear Road 
went along the tram collectm’ the halves o’ their return tickets 
‘ What’s the name o’ this station ? ’ asks my bhnd friend, veiy 
mild an’ polite. ‘ Gwinear Road,’ answers the porter ; 

‘ Penzance next stop.’ Somehow this gave him the notion 
that they were nearly airived, an’ so, you see, when the train 
slowed down a few minutes later an’ came to a stop, he took 
the porter at his word, an’ stepped out. Simple, wasn’t it ? 
But in my experience the curiousest things in life are the 
simplest of all, once you come to inquire into ’em ” 

“ What I don’t understand,” said I, “ is how the tram 
came to stop just there.” 

Mr. Tucker gazed at me rather in sorrow than m anger. 
“ I thought,” said he, “ ’twas agreed I should tell the story 
m my own way Well, as I was saym’, we got those poor 
fellas there, all as naked as Adam, an’ we was helpin’ them all 
we could — some of us wrmgin’ out their under Imen an’ 
spreading it to dry, others collectin’ their hats, an’ tryin’ which 
fitted wmch, an’ others even dredgm’ the pool for their hand- 
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bags an’ spectacles an’ other small articles, an’ in the middle of 
It someone started to laugh You’ll scarce believe it, but up 
to that moment there hadn’t been so much as a smile to hand 
round , an’ to this day I don’t know the man’s name that 
started it — ^for all I can tell you, I did it myself. But this I do 
know that it yoicked the whole gang up like a motor-engine. 
There was a sort of ‘ click,’ an’ the next moment — — 

“ Laugh ? I never heard men laugh like it in my born 
days Sort of recoil, I s’pose it must ha’ been, after the shock. 
Laugh ? There was men staggerin’ drunk with it and there 
was men rollin’ on the turf with it ; an’ there was men crym’ 
with It, holdin’ on to a stitch m their sides an’ beseechin’ every- 
one also to hold hard. The bhnd men took a bit longer to get 
going , but by gosh, sir ! once started they laughed to do 
your heart good. O Lord, O Lord 1 I wish you could ha’ 
seen that mild-mannered spokesman. Somebody had fished 
out his spectacles for ’en, and that was all the clothing he stood 
in — ^that, an’ a grin. He fairly beamed ; an’ the more he 
beamed the more we rocked, callin’ on ’en to take pity an’ 
stop it 

“ Soon as I could catch a bit o’ breath, ‘ Land’s End next 
stop 1 ’ gasped I. ‘ O, but this is the Land’s End f This is 
what the Land’s End oughter been all the time, an’ never was 
yet O, for the Lord’s sake,’ says I, * stop beamin’, and pick 
up your concertina an’ pitch us a tune ! ’ 

“ Well, he did too. He played us ‘ Home, sweet home ’ 
first of all — ’mid pleasure an’ palaces — an’ the rest o’ the young 
men sat around ’en an’ started clappin’ their hands to the tune ; 
an’ then some fool slipped an arm round my waist. I’m only 
thankful he didn’t lass me Didn’t think of it, perhaps ; 
couldn’t ha’ been that he wasn’t capable. It must ha’ been 
just then your train came along. An’ about twenty minutes 
later, when we was gettin’ our friends back into their outfits, 
we heard the search-engine about half a mile below, whistlin’ 
an’ feelm’ its way up very cautious towards us. 

“ They was sun-dried an’ jolly as sandhoppers — all their 
eight of ’em — as we helped ’em on board an’ wished ’em ta-ta ! 
The search party couldn’ understand at all what had happened 
— m so short a time, too — ^to make us so cordial ; an’ somehow 
we didn’ explain — ^neither we nor the bhnd men I reckon 
the whole business had been so loonatic we felt it kind of holy. 
But the poor fellas kept wavin’ back to us as they went out o’ 
sight around the curve, an’ maybe for a mile beyond. I never 
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heard,” Mr. Tucker wound up meditatively, “ if they ever 
reached the Land’s End . . I wonder ? ” 

“ But, excuse me once more,” said I. How came the 
train to stop as it did ? ” 

“ To be sure. I said just now that the curiousest things 
in life were, gen’rally speakin’, the simplest One o’ the 
schoolchildren in the fore part of the train — a small nipper of 
nine — ^had put his head out o’ the carriage window and got his 
cap blown away. That’s all. Bein’ a nipper of some resource, 
he wasted no time, but touched off the communicatin’ button 
an’ fetched the whole train to a standstill. George Simmons, 
the guard, told me all about it last week, when I happened 
across him an’ asked the same question you’ve been askin’. 
George was huntin’ through the corridors to find out what had 
gone wrong ; that’s how the blind men stepped out without 
lus noticin’. He pretended to be pretty angry wi’ the young 
tacker. ‘ Do ’ee know,’ says George, ‘ it’s a five pound fine 
if you stop a train without good reason ? ’ ‘ But I had a good 
reason,* says the child * My mother gave ’levenpence for 
that cap, an’ it’s a bran’ new one.’ ” 



MARK TWAIN (1835-1910), the pen-name 
of Samuel hanghotne Clemens^ u a call used 
by Mississippi pilots when sounding, and was 
adopted by this great American humorist in 
memory of his boyhood’s ambition to become a 
pilot. Clemens* fame rests now on his stones 
of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn and the 
satirical books ‘^A Yankee at the Court of 
King Aitbur ” and “ The Innocents Abroad.” 

THE CELEBRATED JUMPING FROG 
OF CALAVERAS COUNTY 

I N compliance with the request of a friend of mine, who 
wrote me from the East, I called on good-natured, garrulous 
old Simon Wheeler, and mquired after my friend’s friend, 
Leonidas W. Smiley, as requested to do, and I hereunto append 
the result. I have a lurking suspicion Aat Leonidas W. Smiley 
IS a myth ; that my friend never knew such a personage ; and 
that he only conjectured that, if I asked old Wheeler about 
him. It would remind him of his mfamous Jim Smiley, and he 
would go to work and bore me nearly to death with some 
infernal reminiscence of him as long and tedious as it should 
be useless for me. If that was the design, it certainly 
succeeded. 

I found Simon Wheeler dozmg comfortably by the bar-room 
stove 'of the old, dilapidated tavern in the ancient mimng camp 
of Angel’s, and I noticed that he was fat and bald-headed, and 
had an expression of winning gentleness and simphcity upon 
his tranquil countenance. He roused up and gave me good- 
day. I told him a friend of mine had commissioned me to 
make some inquiries about a cherished companion of his 
boyhood named Leonidas W. Smiley — Rev. Leonidas W 
Smiley — ^a young minister of the Gospel, who he had heard 
was at one time a resident of Angel’s Camp I added that, if 
Mr Wheeler could tell me anythmg about this Rev. Leonidas 
W Smiley, I would feel imder many obligations to him. 

Simon Wlieeler backed me into a corner and blockaded 
me there with his chair, and then sat me down and reeled off 
the monotonous narrative which follows this paragraph. He 
never smiled, he never frowned, he never changed his voice 
from the gentle-flowing key to which he tuned the initial 
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sentence, he never betrayed the- slightest suspicion of en- 
thusiasm ; but all through the interminable narrative there 
ran a vein of impressive earnestness and sincerity, which 
showed me plainly that, so far from his imagining that there 
was anything ridiculous or funny about his storj^ he regarded 
It as a really important matter, and admired its two heroes as 
men of transcendent genius m finesse. To me the spectacle of 
a man drifting serenely along through such a queer yarn 
without ever smiling was exquisitely absurd. As I said before, 
I asked him to tell me what he !l^ew of Rev Leonidas W. 
Smiley, and he replied as follows. I let him go on in lus own 
way, and never interrupted him once : 

There was a feller here once by the name of Jun Smiley, 
in the winter of ’49 — or may be it was the spring of ’50 — I 
don’t recollect exactly, somehow, though what makes me think 
it was one or the other is because I remember the big flume 
wasn’t finished w^hen he first came to the camp ; but any 
way he y^as the curiosest man about, always betting on any- 
thing that turned up you ever see, if he could get anybody 
to bet on the other side ; and if he couldn’t, he’d change sides. 
Any way that suited the other man would suit him — any way 
just so’s he got a bet, he w'as satisfied. But still he was lucky, 
uncommon lucky ; he most always come out winner. He was 
always ready and lajang for a chance ; there couldn’t be no 
solitry thing mentioned but that feller’d offer to bet on it, 
and take any side you please, as I was just telling you If there 
was a horse-race, you’d find him flush, or you’d find him busted 
at the end of it ; if there was a dog-fight, he’d bet on it ; if 
there was a cat-fight, he’d bet on it ; if there was a chicken- 
fight, he’d bet on it ; why, if there was two birds sitting on a 
fence, he would bet you which one would fly first ; or if 
there was a camp-meeting, he would be there reg’lar, to bet 
on Parson Walker, which he judged to be the best exhorter 
about here, and so he was, too, and a good man. If he even 
seen a stiaddle-bug start to go anywheres, he would bet you 
how long It would take him to get wherever he was gomg to, 
and if you took him up, he would foller that straddle-bug to 
Mexico but what he would find out where he was bound for 
and how long he was on the road. Lots of the boys here has 
seen that Smiley, and can tell you about him. Why, it never 
made no difference to him — he would bet on any thmg — the 
dangdest feller. Parson Walker’s wife laid very sick once, for 
a good while, and it seemed as if they warn’t gomg to save her , 
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but one morning he come in, and Smiley n4xd how she was, 
and he said she was considerable belter — thank the Lord for 
His inf’nit mercy — and coming on so smart that, with the 
blessing of Prov’dence, she’d get well yet ; and Smile} , before 
he thought, says, “ Well, I’ll risk t\vo-and-a-half that she don’t, 
an}nvay ” 

This-ycr Smiley had a marc — the boys called her the fifteen- 
minute nag, but tliat was only in fun, you know, because, of 
course, she was faster than that — and lie used to %vin money 
on that horse, for all she was so slow and ahva}s had the 
asthma, or tlie distemper, or the consumption, or something 
of that kind They used to give her two or three hundred 
yards’ start, and tlien pass her under way ; but always at the 
fag-end of the race she’d get excited and dcsperate-like, and 
come cavorting and straddling up, and scattering her legs 
around limber, sometimes in the air, and sometimes out to 
one side amongst the fences, and kicking up m-o-r-e dust, 
and raising m-o-r-e racket with her coughing and sneezing 
and blowing her nose — and always fetch up at the stand just 
about a neck ahead, as near as you could cipher it down. 

And he had a little small bull pup, that to look at him 
you’d think he \van’t wortli a cent, but to set around and look 
ornery, and lay for a chance to steal something. But as soon 
as the money VA'as up on him, he was a different dog ; his 
under-jaw’d begin to stick out like the fo’castle of a steamboat, 
and his teeth would uncover, and shine savage like the furnaces. 
And a dog might tackle him, and bully-rag him, and bite him, 
and' throw him over his shoulder two or tliree times, and 
Andrew Jackson — ^^vhlch was the name of the pup — Andrew 
Jackson would never let on but w4iat he was satisfied, and 
hadn’t expected nothing else — and the bets being doubled 
and doubled on the other side all the time, till tlie money was 
all up , and then all of a sudden he would grab that other dog 
jest by the j’lnt of his hind leg and freeze to it — not chaw, you 
understand, but only jest grip and hang on till they throwed 
up the sponge, if it was a year. Smiley always come out 
winner on that pup, till he harnessed a dog once that didn’t 
have no hmd legs, because they’d been sawed off by a circular 
saw, and when the thing had gone along far enough, and the 
money was all up, and he come to make a snatch for his pet 
holt, he saw in a minute how he’d been imposed on, and how 
the other dog had him in the door, so to speak, and he 'peared 
surprised, and then he looked sorter discouraged-Iike, and 
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didn’t try no more to win the fight, and so he got shucked 
out bad. He ghe Snuley a look, as much as to say his heart 
M’as broke, and it was his fault, for putting up a dog that hadn’t 
no hind legs for him to take holt of, which was his mam 
dependence in a fight, and then he limped off a piece and laid 
down and died It was a good pup, was tliat Andrew Jackson, 
and would have made a name lor hisself if he’d lived, for the 
stuff was in him, and he had genius — I know it, because he 
hadn’t had no opportunities to speak of, and it don’t stand to 
reason that a dog could make such a fight as he could under 
them circumstances, if he hadn’t no talent It always makes me 
feel sorry when I think of tliat last fight of his’n, and the way 
it turned out. 

Well, this-j'er Smiley had rat-tarriers, and chicken cocks, 
and tomcats, and all them kind of things, till you couldn’t rest, 
and you couldn’t fetch nothing for him to bet on but he’d 
match you. He ketched a frog one day, and took him home, 
and said he cal’klatcd to edercate him ; and so he never done 
nothing for three months but set in his back yard and learn 
that frog to jump. And you bet you he did learn him, too. 
He’d give him a little punch behind, and the next minute 
you’d see that frog whirling in the air like a doughnut — see 
him turn one somerset, or may be a couple, if he got a good 
start, and come down flat-footed and all right, like a cat. He 
got him up so in the matter of catching flies, and kept him in 
practice so constant, that he’d nail a fly every time as far as 
he could see him Smiley said all a frog wanted was education, 
and he could do most anything — and I believe him. Why, 
I’ve seen him set Dan’l Webster down here on this floor — 
Dan’l Webster w'as the name of the frog — and sing out, “ Flies, 
Dan’l, flies f ” and quicker’n you could wunk, he’s spring 
straight up, and snake a fly off’n the counter there, and flop 
down on the floor again as solid as a gob of mud, and fall to 
scratching the side of his head with his hind foot as indifferent 
as if he hadn’t no idea he’d been doin’ any more’n any frog 
might do You never see a frog so modest and straight for’ard 
as he w^as, for all he was so gifted And when it come to fair 
and square j'umping on a dead level, he could get over more 
ground at one straddle than any animal of his breed you ever 
see. Jumping on a dead level was his strong suit, you under- 
stand ; and when it come to that, Smiley would ante up 
money on him as long as he had a red Smiley w^as monstrous 
proud of his frog, and well he might be, for fellers that had 
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travelled and been everywheies, all said he laid over any frog 
that ever they see 

Well, Smiley kept the beast in a little lattice box, and he 
used to fetch him down town sometimes and lay for a bet. 
One day a feller— a stranger in the camp, he was— come across 
him with his box, and says . 

“ What might it be that you’ve got in the box ? ” 

And Smiley says, sorter indifferent like, “ It might be a 
parrot, or it might be a canary, may be, but it ain’t — ^it’s only 
just a frog.” 

And the feller took it, and looked at it careful, and turned it 
round this way and that, and says, “ H’m, so ’tis. Well, w'hat’s 
he good for ? ” 

“ Well,” Smiley says, easy and careless, “ he’s good enough 
for one thing, I should judge — ^lie can out-jump ary frog in 
Calaveras county.” 

The feller took the box again, and took another long, particu- 
lar look, and gave it back to Smiley, and says, very deliberate, 
“ Well, I don’t see no p’lnts about that frog that’s any better’n 
any other frog ” 

“ May be you don’t,” Smiley says. “ May be you under- 
stand frogs, and may be you don’t understand ’em ; may be 
you’ve had experience, and may be you ain’t, only a amature, 
as It were. Any ways, I’ve got my opmion, and I’ll risk forty 
dollars that he can out-jump any frog in Calaveras county,” 

And the feller studied a minute, and then says, kinder sad 
like, “ Well, I’m only a stranger here, and I ain’t got no frog ; 
but if I had a frog, I’d bet you.” 

And then Smiley says, “ That’s all right — that’s all right — 
if you’ll hold my box a minute. I’ll go and get you a frog.” 
And so the feller took the box, and put up his forty dollars 
along with Smiley’s and set down to wait 

So he set there a good while thinking and thinking to 
hisself, and then he got the frog out and prized his mouth 
open and took a teaspoon and filled him full of quail shot — 
filled him pretty near up to his chin — and set him on the 
floor. Smiley he went to the swamp and slopped around m 
the mud for a long time, and finally he ketched a frog, and 
fetched him m, and give him to this feller, and says . 

“ Now, if you’re ready, set him alongside of Dan’l, with 
his forepaws just even with Dan’l, and I’ll give the word.” 
Then he says, “ One — two — ^three — -jump ’ ” and him and 
the feller' touched up the frogs from behind, and the new frog 
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hopped oft, but Dan’l give a heave, and hysled up his shoulders 
— so — like a Fienchman, but it wan’t no use — ^he couldn’t 
budge ; he was planted as solid as an anvil, and he couldn’t no 
more stir than if he was anchored out. Smiley was a good 
deal surprised, and he was disgusted too, but he didn’t have 
no idea what the matter was, of course. 

The feller took the money and started away ; and when 
he was going out at the door, he sorter jerked his thumb over 
his shoulders — ^this way — at Dan’l, and says again, very 
dehberate, “ Well, I don’t see no p’ints about that frog that’s 
any better’n any other frog.” 

Smiley he stood scratcliing his head and looking down at 
Dan’l a long time, and at last he says, “ I do wonder what in 
the nation that frog throw’d off for — I wonder if there ain’t 
something the matter with him — ^he ’pears to look mightly 
bagg}% somehow.” And he ketched Dan’l by the nap of the 
neck, and hfted him up and says, “ V^ftiy, blame my cats, if he 
don’t weigh five pound ! ” and turned him upside down, and 
he belched out a double handful of shot. And then he see 
how it was, and he was the maddest man — he set the frog 
down and took out after that feller, but he never ketched him. 
And 

(Here Simon Wheeler heard his name called from the front 
3'ard, and got up to see what was wanted ) And turmng to me 
as he moved away, he said : Just set where you are, stranger, 
and rest easy — I an’t going to be gone a second.” 

But, by your leave, I did not think that a continuation of 
the history of the enterprising vagabond Jim Smiley would be 
likely to afford me much imormation concerning the Rev 
Leonidas W. Smiley, and so I started away. 

At the door I met the sociable Wheeler returning, and he 
buttonholed me and recommenced : 

“ Well, this-yer Smiley had a yaller one-eyed cow that 
^ didn’t have no tad, only just a short stump like a bannanner, 
and ” 

“ Oh, hang Smiley and his afflicted cow I ” I muttered 
good-naturedly, and biddmg the old gentleman good-day, I 
departed. 
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A PANTOUM IN PROSE 

jT is doubtful whether the gift was innate. For my own 
-Ipart, I think it came to him suddenly. Indeed, until he 
was thirty he was a sceptic, and did not believe m miraculous 
powers And here, since it is the most convenient place, I 
must mention that he was a little man, and had eyes of a hot 
brown, very erect red hair, a moustache with ends that he 
twisted up, and freckles. His name was George McWhirter 
Fothermgay — not the sort of name by any means to lead to 
any expectation of miracles — and he was clerk at Gomshott’s. 
He was greatly addicted to assertive argument It was while 
he was asserting the impossibility of miracles that he had his 
first intimation of his extraordinary powers This particular 
argument was being held in the bar of the Long Dragon, and 
Toddy Beamish was conducting the opposition by a mono- 
tonous but effective “ SoyoM say,” that drove Mr Fothermgay 
to the very limit of his patience 

There were present, besides these two, a very dusty C5’’chst, 
landlord Cox, and Miss Maybridge, the perfectly respectable 
and rather portly barmaid of the Dragon Miss Maybridge 
was standing with her back to Mr Fothermgay, washing 
glasses ; the otheis were watching him, more or less amused 
by the present ineffectiveness of the assertive method Goaded 
by the Torres Vedras tactics of Mr Beamish, Mr Fothenngay 
determined to make an unusual rhctoiical effort “ Looky 
here, Mr Beamish,” said Mr Fothermgay “ Let us 
clearly understand what a miracle is It’s something con- 
trariwise to the course of Nature done by power of Will, 
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something what couldn’t happen without being specially 
willed.” 

“ So 3 OK say,” said Mr. Beamish, repulsing him. 

Mr. Fotheringay appealed to the cyclist, who had hitherto 
been a silent auditor, and received his assent — given with a 
hesitating cough and a glance at Mr. Beamish. The landlord 
would express no opinion, and Mr. Fotheringay, returning to 
Mr. Beamish, received the unexpected concession of a qualified 
assent to his definition of a miracle. 

“ For instance,” said Mr. Fotheringay, greatly encouraged, 
“ here would be a rmracle. That lamp, in the natural course of 
Nature, couldn’t bum like that upsy-down, could it. Beamish ? ” 

“ You say it couldn’t,” said Beamish 

“ And you ? ” said Fotheringay. “ You don’t mean to say 
— eh ^ ” 

“ No,” said Beamish reluctantly. “ No, it couldn’t.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Fotheringay. “ Then here comes 
some one, as it might be me, along here, and stands as it might 
be here, and says to that lamp, as I might do, collecting all my 
'm 11 — Turn upsy-down without breaking, and go on burmng 
steady,’ and Hullo ’ ” 

It was enough to make any one say ** Hullo ^ ” The 
impossible, the incredible, was visible to them all. The lamp 
hung mverted m the air, burning quietly with its flame pointing 
down It was as solid, as mdisputable as ever a lamp was, 
the prosaic common lamp of the Long Dragon bar 

Mr. Fothermgay stood with an extended forefinger and the 
knitted brows of one anticipating a catastrophic smash. The 
cyclist, who was sitting next the lamp, ducked and jumped 
across the bar. Eveiy'body jumped, more or less Miss 
Maybridge turned and screamed For nearly three seconds 
the lamp remamed still. A faint cry of mental distress came 
from Mr. Fothermgay. “ I can’t keep it up,” he said, “ any 
longer.” He staggered back, and the mverted lamp suddenly 
flared, fell against the corner of the bar, bounced aside, smashed 
upon the floor, and went out 

It was lucky it had a metal receiver, or the whole place 
would have been m a blaze Mr Cox was the first to speak, 
and his remark, shorn of needless excrescences, w'as to the 
effect that Fotheringay was a fool. Fothermgay was beyond 
disputing even so fundamental a proposition as that ! He was 
astonished beyond measure at the thing that had occurred 
The subsequent conversation tlirew absolutely no light on tlie 
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matter so far as FolliLunrr.iy was umccmt'l ; ilie "trifr.sl 
opinion not only followed Mr. Co*, vciy close!; but ^yry 
vehemently. Eveiy one accused Fothcrn’gny of a silly ides, 
and picscntcd liinibo himself as a foolish destroyer of comfort 
and security. His mind was in a tornado of perptemu. In 
was himself inclined to agree with them, and he made a 
icmaikably incflcctual opposition to the propo.al of his 
dcpaituic 

lie went home flushed and heated, coat-collar crumpled, 
eyes smarting and cars red lie w'atchcd each of the ten 
street lamps nervously as he passed it. It was only when he 
found himself alone m his little bedroom in Church Hov/ that 
he w'as able to gi apple seriously w'itli liis memories of the 
occuirencc, and ask, “ What on earth happened ? " 

He had removed his coat and boots, and was sitting on the 
bed with his I’ands m bis pockets repeating the text of his 
defence for the seventeenth time, “ 1 didn’t want the con- 
founded thing to upset,” when it occurred to him that at the 
precise moment he had said the commanding words he had 
inadvertently willed the thing he said, and that when lie had 
seen the lamp in the air he had felt that it depended on him 
to maintain it there without being clear how this was to be done. 
He had not a particularly comple.\ mind, or he might have 
stuck foi a time at tJiat ” inadvertently willed,” embracing, 
as It does, the abstrusest problems of voluntary* action ; but 
as It was, the idea came to him with a quite acceptable haziness. 
And from tliat, following, as I must admit, no clear logical 
path, he came to the test of experiment. 

He pointed resolutely to his candle and collected his mind, 
though he felt he did a foohsh thing. ” Be raised up,” he said. 
But m a second tliat feeling vanished. The candle was raised, 
hung m the air one giddy moment, and as Mr. Fothenngay 
gasped, fell w'lth a smash on his toilet-table, leaving him in 
darkness save for the expiring glow of its wick. 

For a time Mr Fotlieringay sat m the darkness, perfectly 
still ” It did happen, after all,” he said. “ And *ow I’m to 
explain it I do7iH know ” He sighed heavily, and began fecimg 
in his pockets for a match. He could find none, and he rose 
and groped about the toilet-table. “ I wish I had a match,” 
he said He resorted to his coat, and tliere were none there, 
and then it dawned upon him that miracles were possible even 
wnth matches He extended a hand and scowled at it in tlie 
dark. ‘‘ Let there be a match m tliat hand,” he said. He felt 
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some light object fall across his palm, and his fingers closed 
upon a match. 

After several ineffectual attempts to light this, he discovered 
It was a safety-match. He threw it down, and then it occurred 
to liim that he might have willed it lit. He did, and perceived 
It burning in the midst of his toilet- table mat He caught it 
up hastily, and it went out. His perception of possibilities 
enlarged, and he felt for and replaced the candle in its candle- 
stick. “ Here ! you be lit,” said Mr. Fotheringay, and forth- 
with the candle was flaring, and he saw a little black hole in 
the toilet-cover, \Mth a wisp of smoke rising from it. For a 
time he stared from this to the little flame and back, and then 
looked up and met his own gaze in the looking-glass. By this 
help he communed with himself in silence for a time 

“ Plow about miracles now ? ” said Mr. Fotheringay at 
last, addressing his reflection. 

The subsequent meditations of Mr Fotheimgay were of a 
severe but confused desciiption. So far as he could see, it 
was a case of pure willing with him. The nature of his first 
experiences disinclined him for any further experiments except 
of the most cautious type But he lifted a sheet of paper, and 
turned a glass of water pink and then green, and he created a 
snail, which he miraculously annihilated, and got himself a 
miraculous new tooth-brush Somewhen m the small houis 
he had reached the fact that his will-power must be of a par- 
ticularly rare and pungent quality, a fact of which he had 
certainly had inklings before, but no certain assurance The 
scare and perplexity of his first discovery was now qualified by 
pride m this evidence of singularity and by vague intimations 
of advantage. He became aware that the church clock was 
striking one, and as it did not occur to him that his daily duties 
at Gomshott’s might be miraculously dispensed with, he 
resumed undressing, in order to get to bed without further 
delay.- As he struggled to get his shirt over his head, he was 
struck with a brilliant idea. “ Let me be m bed,” he said, and 
found himself so. “ Undressed,” he stipulated , and, findmg 
the sheets cold, added hastily, “ and in my nightshirt— no, m 
a nice soft woollen nightshirt. Ah • ” he said with immense 
enjoyment “ And now let me be comfoitably asleep . ” 

He awoke at his usual hour and was pensive all through 
breakfast-time, wondering whether his overnight experience 
might not be a particularly vivid dream At length his mind 
turned again to cautious experiments. For instance, he had 
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three eggs for breakfast , two his landlady had supplied, good, 
but shoppy, and one was a delicious Ircsh goose-egg, laid, 
cooked, and scived by his extraordinary will ide hinrlcd off 
to Gorashott’s m a state of profound but carefully concealed 
excitement, and only lemcmbcrcd the shell of the third egg 
•when Ills landlady spoke of it that night. All day he could do 
no work because of this astonishingly new self-knowledge, but 
this caused him no inconvenience, because he made up for it 
miiaculously m his last ten minutes. 

As the da}- w'ore on his state of mind passed from tvonder to 
elation, albeit the circumstances of his dismissal from the Long 
Dragon were still disagreeable to recall, and a garbled account 
of the matter that had reached his colleagues led to some 
badinage It was evident he must be careful how he lifted 
frangible articles, but in other w'ays his gift promised more and 
more as he turned it over in his mind. 11c intended among 
other things to increase his personal property by unostentatious 
acts of creation He called into existence a pair of very 
splendid diamond studs, and hastily annihilated them again 
as young Gomshott came across the counting-house to his 
desk. He was afraid young Gomshott might wonder how he 
had come by them. He saw quite clearly the gift required 
caution and w^atchfulness in its exercise, but so far as he could 
judge the difficulties attending its mastery would be no greater 
than those he had already faced in the study of cycling. It w'as 
that analogy, perhaps, quite as much as the feeling that he 
w'ould be unwelcome m the Long Dragon, that drove him out 
after supper into the lane beyond the gas-works, to rehearse 
a few miracles m private. 

There was possibly a certain want of originality in his 
attempts, for apart from his will-power Mr Fotlienngay ivas 
not a very exceptional man. The miracle of Moses’ rod came 
to his mind, but the night was dark and unfavourable to the 
propel control of large miraculous snakes Then he recollected 
the stoiy of “ Tannhauser ” that he had read on the back of 
the Philharmonic programme. That seemed to him singularly 
attractive and harmless He stuck his wallung-stick — a very 
nice Poona-Penang lawyer — into the turf that edged the foot- 
path, and commanded the dry wood to blossom The air was 
immediately full of the scent of roses, and by means of a match 
he saw for himself that this beautiful miracle w^as indeed 
accomplished His satisfaction was ended by advancing 
footsteps. Afraid of a premature discovery of his powders, he 
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addressed the blossoming stick hastily “ Go back ” What 
he meant was “ Change back ” , but of course he was con- 
fused. The stick receded at a consideiable velocity, and 
incontinently came a cry of anger and a bad word from the 
approaching person. “ AVho are you thi owing brambles at, 
3 '^ou fool ? ” cried a \oice. “ That got me on the shin ” 

“ I’m sorrjf, old chap,” said Mr. Fothermgay, and then 
realising the awkward nature of the explanation, caught 
nen’-ously at his moustache. He saw Winch, one of the three 
Immering constables, advancing. 

“ What d’yer mean by it ? ” asked the constable “ Hullo 1 
It’s you, is it ? The gent that broke the lamp at the Long 
Dragon ! ” 

“ I don’t mean anything by it,” said hlr. Fotheringay. 
“ Nothing at aU.” 

** What d’yer do it for then ? ” 

Oh, bother ! ” said Mr. Fotheringay. 

“ Bother indeed I D’yer Imow that stick hurt ? What 
d’yer do it for, eh ? ” 

For the moment Mr Fotheringay could not think what he 
had done it for. His silence seemed to irritate Mr Winch. 
V You’ve been assaulting the police, young man, this time. 
That’s whzt you done ” 

Look here, Mr. Winch,” said Mr. Fotheringay, annoyed 

and confused, " I’m very sorry. The fact is ” 

Well ? ” 

He could think of no way but the truth “ I was working 
a miracle.” He tried to speak m an off-hand way, but try 
as he would he couldn’t. 

“ Working a I ’Ere, don’t you talk rot. Working 

a miracle, indeed I Miracle I Well, that’s downright funny 1 
Why, you’s the chap that don’t believe in miiacles Fact 

is, this is another of your silly conjuring tricks — that’s what 
this is Now, I tell you ” 

But Mr. Fotheringay never heard what Mr Winch was 
going to tell him. He realised he had given himself away, 
flung his valuable secret to all the winds of heaven. A violent 
gust of irritation swept him to action He turned on the 
constable swiftly and fiercely. “ Here,” he said, “ I’ve had 
enough of this, I have ! I’ll show you a silly conjuring tuck, 

I will ! Go to Hades ! Go, now 1 ” 

He was alone • 

Mr. Fotheringay performed no more miracles that night, 
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nor did he trouble to see what had become of his flowering 
stick He returned to the town, scared and very quiet, and 
went to his bedioom “ Loid * ” he said, “ it’s a poweiful 
gift — an extremely powerful gift. I didn’t hardly mean as 
much as that Not really. ... I wonder what Hades is 
like 1 ” 

He sat on the bed taking off his boots. Struck by a happy 
thought he transferred the constable to San Francisco, and 
without any more interference with normal causation went 
soberly to bed In the night he dreamt of the anger of Winch 

The next day Mr. Fotheringay heard tivo interesting items 
of news Some one had planted a most beautiful climbing 
rose against the elder Mi. Gomshott’s private house in the 
Lullaborough Road, and the river as far as Rawhng’s Mill was 
to be dragged for Constable Wmch. 

Mr Fotheringay was abstracted and thoughtful all that day, 
and performed no miracles except certain provisions for Winch, 
and the miracle of completing his day’s work with punctual 
perfection m spite of all the bee-swarm of thoughts that 
hummed through his mind. And the extraordinary abstrac- 
tion and meekness of his manner was remarked by several 
people, and made a matter for jesting. For the most part he 
was thinking of Wmch. 

On Sunday evening he went to chapel, and oddly enough, 
Mr Maydig, who took a certain interest in occult matters, 
preached about “ things that are not lawful.” Mr. Fotheringay 
was not a regular chapehgoer, but the system of assertive 
scepticism, to uhich I have already alluded, was now very 
much shaken. The tenor of the sermon threw an entirely 
new light on these novel gifts, and he suddenly decided to 
consult Mr. Maydig immediately after the service. So soon 
as that was determined, he found himself wondering why he 
had not done so before. 

Mr Maydig, a lean, excitable man with quite remarkably 
long wrists and neck, was gratified at a request for a private 
conversation from a young man whose carelessness m religious 
matters was a subject for general remark in the town. After 
a few necessary delays, he conducted him to die study of the 
Manse, which was contiguous to the chapel, seated him com- 
fortably, and, standing m front of a cheerful fire — ^his legs 
threw a Rhodian arch of shadow on the opposite wall — 
requested Mr, Fotheringay to state his business 

At first Mr. Fotheringay was a httle abashed, and found 
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some difficulty in opening the matter. “ You will scarcely 

believe me, Mr. May dig, I am afraid ” and so forth for 

some time. He tried a question at last, and asked Mr. Maydig 
his opinion of miracles. 

Mr. Maydig was still saying “ Well ” m an extremely 
judicial tone, when Mr. Fothermgay interrupted again : “ You 
don’t believe, I suppose, that some common sort of person — 
like myself, for instance — as it might be sitting here now, 
might have some sort of twist inside him that made him able 
to do thmgs by his will.” 

“ It’s possible,” said Mr. Maydig. “ Something of the 
sort, perhaps, is possible.” 

“ If I might make free with something here, I think I might 
show you by a sort of experiment,” said Mr. Fotheringay. 
“ Now, take that tobacco-jar on the table, for mstance. What 
I want to know is whether what I am going to do with it is a 
miracle or not. Just half a minute, Mr. Maydig, jilease.” 

He knitted his brows, pointed to the tobacco-jar and said : 
“ Be a bowl of vi’lets.” 

The tobacco-jar did as it was ordered. 

Mr. Maydig started violently at the change, and stood 
looking from the thaumaturgist to the bowl of flowers. He 
said nothing. Presently, he ventured to lean over the table 
and sm^l the violets ; they were fresh-picked and very fine 
ones. Then he stared at Mr. Fotheringay again. 

“ How did you do that ? ” he asked. 

Mr. Fotheringay pulled his moustache. “ Just told it — 
and there you are. Is that a miracle, or is it black art, or what 
is it ? And what do you think’s the matter with me ? That’s 
what I want to ask.” 

“ It’s a most extraordinary occurrence;” 

“ And this day last week I knew no more that I could do 
things like ffiat than you did. It came quite sudden. It’s 
something odd about my will, I suppose, and that’s as far as 
I can see.” 

“ Is that — ^the only thing. Could you do other things 
besides that ? ” 

“ Lord, yes « ” said Mr. Fotheringay. “ Just anyffiing.” 
He thought, and suddenly recalled a conjuring entertainment 
he had seen. “ Here I ” He pomted. “ Change into a 
bowl of fish — ^no, not that — change mto a glass bowl full of 
water "with goldfish swimmmg m it. That’s better I You 
see that, Mr. Mayffig ? ” 
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“ It’s astonishing It’s incredible. You arc either a most 
extiaordmary . . . But no ” ^ - 

“ I could change it into anything/' said Mr. Fothei ingay. 
“ Just anything. Here 1 be a pigeon, will you ? ” 

In another moment a blue pigeon was fluttering round the 
room and making Mr. Maydig duck every time it came near 
him. “ Stop there, will you,” said Mr. Fothcnngay , and 
the pigeon hung motionless in the air. “ I could change it 
back to a bowl of flowers,” he said, and after replacing tlie 
pigeon on the table worked that miiacle. ” I expect you will 
w^ant your pipe in a bit,” he said, and restored the tobacco-jar. 

Mr. Maydig had followed all these later changes m a sort 
of ejaculatorj^ silence. He stared at Mr. Fotheringay and, m 
a very gingerly manner, picked up the tobacco-jar, c-xamined 
It, leplaced it on the table. “ Well ^ ” was the only expression 
of his feelings. 

■ “ Now, after that it’s easier to e.xplain what I came about,” 

said Mr. Fotheringay ; and proceeded to a lengtliy and involv’^ed 
narrative of his strange experiences, beginning with the affair 
of the lamp m the Long Dragon and complicated by persistent 
allusions to Winch. As he went on, the transient pride Mr. 
Maydig’s consternation had caused passed away ; he became 
the very ordinary Mr. Fotheringay of everj^day intercourse 
again. Mr. Maydig listened intently, tlie tobacco-jar in his 
hand, and his beaimg changed also witli the course of the 
narrative. Presently, while Mr. Fothenngay was dealing udth 
the miracle of the third egg, the minister interrupted with a 
fluttering extended hand — 

“ It IS possible,” he said. “ It is credible. It is amazing, 
of course, but it leconciles a number of difficulties The power 
to work miracles is a gift — a peculiar quahty like genius or 
second sight — ^liitlierto it has come verj^ rarely and to excep- 
tional people. But m this case ... I have always wondered 
at the miracles of Mahomet, and at Yogi’s mnacles, and the 
miracles of Madame Blavatsky. But, of course ! Yes, it is 
simply a gift > It carries out so beautifully tlie arguments of 
that great thinker ” — ^IVlr. Maydig’s voice sank — “ his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll. Here we plumb some profounder law — 
deeper than the ordinary laws of Nature. Yes — ^yes. Go on 
Go on ' ” 

Mr Fotheringay proceeded to tell of his misadventure with 
Winch, and Mr. Maydig, no longer overawed or scared, began 
fb jerk his limbs about and interject astonishment. “ It’s this 
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what troubled me most,” proceeded Mr. Fothermgay ; “ it’s 
this I’m most mijitiy in want of advice for ; of course he’s at 
San Francisco — wherever San Francisco may be — but of course 
It’s awkward for both of us, as you’ll see, Mr. Maydig. I 
don’t see how he can understand what has happened, and I 
dare say he’s scared and exasperated, something tremendous, 
and trying to get at me. I dare say he keeps on starting off 
. to come here. I send him back, by a miracle, every few hours, 
when I think of it. And, of course, that’s a thing he won’t be 
able to understand, and it’s bound to annoy lum , and, of 
course, if he takes a ticket every time it will cost him a lot of 
money. I done tire best I could for him, but of course it’s 
difficult for him to put himself in my place. I thought after- 
wards that his clothes might have got scorched, you know — 
if Hades is all it’s supposed to be — before I shifted him. In 
that case I suppose they’d have locked him up in San Francisco. 
Of course I willed him a new suit of clothes on him directly 
I thought of It. But, you see, I’m already in a deuce of a 
tangle ” 

Mr, Maydig looked serious. “ I see you are in a tangle 
Yes, It’s a difficult position. How you are to end it . . 

He became diffuse and inconclusive. 

“ However, we’ll leave Wmch for a little and discuss the 
larger question. I don’t think this is a case of the black art or 
anythmg of the sort. I don’t think there is any tamt of crimin- 
ality about it at all, Mr. Fothermgay — ^none whatever, unless 
you are suppressing material facts No, it’s miracles — pure 
miracles — miracles, if I may say so, of the very highest class ” 

He began to pace the hearthrug and gesticulate, while Mr. 
Fothermgay sat with his arm on the table and his head on his 
arm, looking worried. “ I don’t see how I’m to manage about 
Winch,” he said. 

“ A gift of working miracles — apparently a very powerful 
gift,” said Mr Maydig, “ will find a way about Winch — never 
fear. My dear Sir, you are a most important man — a man of 
the most astomshmg possibilities As evidence, for example 1 
And m other ways, the things you may do . . .” 

“ Yes, Fve thought of a thmg or two,” said Mr. Fothermgay. 
“ But — some of the things came a bit twisty You saw that 
fish at first ? Wrong sort of bowl and wrong sort of fish. 
And I thought I’d ask some one ” 

“ A proper course,” said Mr. Maydig, “ a very proper 
course — altogether the proper course.” He stopped and 
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looked at Mi Fotheiingay “ It’s practically an unlimited 
gift Let us test youi poweis, for instance If they really 
ai e If they really are all they seem to be ” 

And so, incredible as it may seem, m the study of the little 
house behind the Congregational Chapel, on the evening of 
Sunday, Nov 10, 1896, Mr. Fotheringay, egged on and 
inspired by Mr. Maydig, began to work miracles Tlic 
readei’s attention is specially and definitely called to the date. 
He will object, probably has already objected, that certain 
points in this story are improbable, that if any things of the 
sort already described had indeed occurred, they would have 
been in all the papers a year ago. The details immediately 
following he will find particularly hard to accept, because 
among other things they involve the conclusion that he or she, 
the reader m question, must have been killed in a violent and 
unprecedented manner more than a year ago. Now a miracle 
is nothing if not improbable, and as a matter of fact the reader 
was killed in a violent and unprecedented manner a year ago 
In the subsequent course of this story that will become per- 
fectly clear and credible, as every right-minded and reasonable 
reader will admit. But this is not the place for the end of the 
stoiy, being but little beyond the hither side of the middle. 
And at first the miracles worked by Mr. Fotheringay were 
timid little miracles — ^httle things with the cups and parlour 
fitments, as feeble as the miracles of Theosophists, and, feeble 
as they were, they were received with awe by his collaborator. 
He would have preferred to settle the Wmch business out of 
hand, but Mr. Maydig would not let him. But after they had 
worked a dozen of these domestic trivialities, their sense of 
power grew, their imagination began to show signs of stimula- 
tion, and their ambition enlarged. Their first larger enter- 
prise was due to hunger and the negligence of Mrs Mmchin, 
Mr Maydig’s housekeeper. The meal to which the minister 
conducted Mr. Fotheringay was certainly ill-laid and unin- 
viting as refreshment for two industrious miracle-workers , 
but they were seated, and Mr. Maydig was descanting m 
sorrow rather than in anger upon his housekeeper’s short- 
comings, before it occurred to Mr. Fotheringay that an oppor- 
tunity lay before him. “ Don’t you think, Mr. Maydig,” he 
said, “ if it isn’t a liberty, I ” 

“ My dear Mr. Fotheringay I Of course I No — I didn’t 
think ” 

Mr Fotheringay waved his hand. “ What shall we have ? ” 
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he said, in a large, inclusive spirit, and, at I\'Ii Maydig’s order, 
revised the supper very thoroughly “ As for me,” he said, 
eyeing Mr. hla} dig’s selection, “ I am always paiticularly fond 
of a tankaid of stout and a nice Welsh rarebit, and I’ll order 
that I ain’t much given to Burgundy,” and forthwith stout 
and Welsh rarebit promptly appeared at his command They 
sat long at then supper, talking like equals, as Mr. Fotheringay 
presently perceived with a glow of surprise and gratification, 
of all the miracles they would presently do. “ And, by the 
bye, hlr. Maydig,” said Mr. Fotheringay, “ I might perhaps 
be able to help you — in a domestic way ” 

“ Don’t quite follow,” said Mr. Maydig, pouring out a 
glass of miraculous old Burgundy. 

Mr Fotheringay helped himself to a second Welsh rarebit 
out of vacancy, and took a mouthful ” I was thinlang,” he 
said, “ I might be able {chum, chtun) to work {chum, chum) a 
miracle with Mrs. hlinchin {chum, chum ) — make her a better 
woman ” 

Mr Maydig put down the glass and looked doubtful. 

“ She’s She strongly objects to interference, you know, 

Mr Fotheringay. And — as a matter of fact — it’s well past 
eleven and she’s probably in bed and asleep Do you think, 
on the whole ” 

Mr. Fotheringay considered these objections. “ I don’t 
see that it shouldn’t be done in her sleep ” 

For a time Mr. Maydig opposed the idea, and then he 
yielded. Mr Fotheringay issued his orders, and a little less 
at their ease, perhaps, the two gentlemen proceeded with their 
repast. Mr. Maydig was enlarging on the changes he might 
expect in his housekeeper next day, with an optimism that 
seemed even to Mr. Fothenngay’s supper senses a little forced 
and hectic, when a series of confused noises from upstairs 
began Their eyes exchanged interrogations, and Mr Maydig 
left the room hastily. Mr Fotheringay heard him callmg 
up to his housekeeper and then his footsteps going softly up 
to her 

In a minute or so the minister returned, his step light, his 
face radiant. “ Wonderful * ” he said, “ and touching ! 
Most touching ' ” 

He began pacing the hearthrug “ A repentance — z most 
touching repentance — ^through the crack of the door Poor 
woman ' A most wonderful change » She had got up She * 
must have got up at once. She had got up out of her sleep to 
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smash a private bottle of brandy in her box And to confess 
it too ' . But this gives us— it opens — a most amazing vista 
of possibilities If we can work this miraculous change in 
her . 

“ The thing’s unlimited seemingly,” said Mr. Fotheringay. 

“ And about Mr Winch ” 

“ Altogether unlimited.” And from the hearthrug^ Mr. 
Maydig, waving the Winch difficulty aside, unfolded a series of 
wonderful proposals — proposals he mvented as he went along 
Now what those proposals were does not concern the 
essentials of this story. Suffice it that they were designed m a 
spirit of mfinite benevolence, the sort of benevolence that used 
to be called post-prandial. Suffice it, too, that the problem 
of Wmch remained unsolved. Nor is it necessary tp describe 
how far that series got to its fulfilment. There were astonish- 
ing changes. The small hours found Mr. Maydig and hlr. 
Fotheringay careermg across the chilly market-square under 
the still moon, in a sort of ecstasy of thaumaturgy, Mr. Maydig 
all flap and gesture, Mr. Fotheringay short and bristling, and 
no longer abashed at his greatness. They had reformed every 
drunkard in the Parliamentary division, changed all the beer 
and alcohol to water (Mr. Maydig had overruled Mr. Fother- 
ingay on this point), they had, further, greatly improved the 
railway communication of the place, drained Flinder’s swamp, 
improved the soil of One Tree Hill, and cured the Vicar’s wart 
And they were going to see what could be done with the injured 
pier at South Bridge. “ The place,” gasped Mr. Maydig, 
“ won’t be the same place to-morrow. How surprised and 
thankful every one will be I ” And just at that moment the 
church clock struck three. 

“ I say,” said Mr. Fotheringay, “ that’s three o’clock 1 I 
must be getting back. I’ve got to be at busmess by eight. 

And besides, Mrs Wimms ” 

“ We’re only beginning,” said Mr. Maydig, full of the 
sweetness of unlimited power. “ We’re only beg inn ing. 

Think of all the good we’re doing. When people wake ” 

“ But ” said Mr. Fothermgay. 

^ Mr Maydig gripped his arm suddenly. His e3'^es were 
bright and wild “ My dear chap,” he said, “ there’s no hurry. 
Look ” — he pointed to the moon at the zenith — “ Joshua ! ” 
” Joshua ? ” said Mr Fotheringay 
“ Joshua,” said Mr Maydig. “ Why not ? Stop it.” 

Mr. Fotheringay looked at the moon. 
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“ That’s a bit tall,” he said after a pause. 

, “ Why not ? ” said Mr. Maydig. “ Of course it doesn’t 
stop. You stop the rotation of the earth, you luiow. Time 
stops It isn’t as if we were doing harm.” 

“ H’m I ” said Mr. Fothermgay. “ Well.” He sighed 
“ I’ll try. Here ” 

He buttoned up his jacket and addressed himself to the 
habitable globe, with as good an assumption of confidence 
as lay in his power. “ Jest stop rotating, will you,” said 
Mr. Fothermgay. 

Incontinently he was flying head over heels through the 
air at the rate of dozens of nules a minute. In spite of the 
mnumerable circles he was descnbmg per second, he thought , 
for thought IS wonderful — sometimes as sluggish as flowmg 
pitch, sometimes as mstantaneous as hght. He thought in a 
second, and willed. “ Let me come down safe and sound 
Whatever else happens, let me down safe and sound.” 

He willed it only just in time, for his clothes, heated by his 
rapid flight through the air, were already beginning to singe 
He came down with a forcible, but by no means inj'urious 
bump in what appeared to be a mound of fresh-turned earth. 
A large mass of metal and masonry, extraordinarily like the 
clock-tower in the middle of the market-square, hit the earth 
near him, ricochetted over him, and flew mto stonework, 
bricks, and masonry, like a burstmg bomb. A hurtling cow 
hit one of the large blocks and smashed hke an egg There 
was a crash tliat made all the most violent crashes of his past 
life seem like the sound of falhng dust, and this was followed by 
a descending senes of lesser crashes. A vast wmd roared 
throughout earth and heaven, so that he could scarcely lift his 
head to look. 'For a while he was too breathless and astomshed 
even to see where he was or what had happened. And his 
first movement was to feel his head and reassure himself that 
his streaming hair was still his own. 

- “ Lord I ” gasped Mr. Fothermgay, scarce able to speak 
for the gale, “I’ve had a squeak ! What’s gone wrong ? 
Storms and thunder. And only a imnute ago a fine mght 
It’s Maydig set me on to this sort of thing What a wind • If 
I go on fooling in this way I’m bound to have a thundering 
accident ' . . . 

“ Where’s Maydig ? 

“ What a confounded mess everything’s m * ” ^ 

He looked about him so far as his flapping j’acket would 
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permit The appearance of things was really c\tiemely 
strange “ The sky’s all right anyhow,” said Mr Fotheringay, 
“ And that’s about all that is all right. And even there it looks 
like a terrific gale coming up But there’s the moon overhead. 
Just as It was just now. Bright as midday But as for the 

i-est Where’s the village ? Where’s — where’s anything ^ 

And what on earth set this wmd a-blowing ? I didn’t order 
no wmd.” 

Mr Fothenngay struggled to get to his feet in vain, and 
after one failure, remained on all-fours, holding on. He 
survejj'ed the moonlit world to leeward, with the tails of his 
j’acket streaming over his head. “ There’s something seriously 
wrong,” said Mr. Fothenngay. “ And what it is — ^goodness 
knows ” 

Far and wide nothing was visible in the white glare thioiigh 
the haze of dust that drove before a screaming gale but tumbled 
masses of earth and heaps of inchoate ruins, no trees, no 
houses, no familiar shapes, only a wilderness of disorder 
vamshmg at last into the darkness beneath the whirling columns 
and streamers, the lightnings and thundermgs of a sniftly 
rising storm. Near him m the livid glare was something that 
might once have been an elm-tree, a smashed mass of splinters, 
shivered from boughs to base, and further a twisted mass of 
iron girders — only too evidently the viaduct — lose out of the 
piled confusion. 

You see, when Mr Fothenngay had arrested the rotation of 
tlie solid globe, he had made no stipulation concerning the 
trifling movables upon its surface. And the earth spins so 
fast that the surface at its equator is travelling at rather more 
than a thousand miles an hour, and in these latitudes at more 
than half that pace. So that the village, and Mr Maydig, and 
Mr. Fcthermgay, and everybody and everything had been 
jerked violently forward at about nine miles per second — that 
IS to say, much more violently than if they had been fired out 
of a cannon And every human being, every living creature, 
every house, and every tree — all the world as we know it — ^had 
been so jerked and smashed and utterly destroyed. That 
was all. 

These things Mr. Fothenngay did not, of course, fiylly 
appieciate But he perceived that his miracle had miscarried, 
and with that a gieat disgust of miracles came upon him He 
was m darkness now, for the clouds had swept together and 
blotted out his momentary glimpse of the moon, and the air 
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was full of fitful Struggling tortured wraiths of hail. A great 
roanng of wind and waters filled earth and sky, and, peering 
under his hand through the dust and sleet to windward, he 
saw by the play of the hghtnmgs a vast wall of water pouring 
towards him. 

“ Maydig I ” screamed Mr. Fotheringay’s feeble voice 
amid the elemental uproar. “ Here I — Maydig I ” 

“ Stop ! ” cried Mr. Fothermgay to the advancing water. 
“ Oh, for goodness’ sake, stop I ” 

“ Just a moment,” said Mr. Fotheringay to the lightnings 
and thunder. “ Stop jest a moment while I collect my 
thoughts. . . . And now what shall I do ? ” he said. “ What 
shall I do ? Lord I I wash Maydig was about.” 

“ I know,” said Mr. Fothermgay. “ And for goodness’ 
sake let’s have it right this time.” 

He remained on all-fours, leamng against the wmd, very 
intent to have everything right. 

“ Ah I ” he said. “ Let nothing what I’m going to order 
happen until I say ‘ Off I * . . . Lord I I wish I’d fiiought of 
that before ! ” 

He lifted his little voice against the whirlwind, shouting 
louder and louder in the vam desire to hear himself speak. 
“ Now then ! — ^here goes 1 Mmd about that what I said just 
now. In the first place, when all I’ve got to say is done, let 
me lose my miraculous power, let my will become just like 
anybody else’s will, and all these dangerous miracles be stopped. 
I don’t like them. I’d rather I didn’t work ’em. Ever so 
much. That’s the first thing And the second is — let me be 
back just before the miracles begin ; let everything be just as 
It was before that blessed lamp turned up. It’s a big job, but 
It’s the last. Have you got it ? No more miracles, every^ng 
as It was — me back in the Long Dragon just before I dranlc 
my half-pint. That’s it ! Yes.” 

" He dug his fingers mto the mould, closed his eyes, and said 
“ Off } ” 

Everythmg became perfectly still. He perceived that he 
was standing erect. 

“ ?ioyoii say,” said a voice. 

He opened his eyes. He was in the bar of the Long Dragon, 
arguing about miracles with Toddy Beamish. He had a vague 
sense of some great thing forgotten that mstantaneously passed. 
You see, except for the loss of his miraculous powers, every- 
thing was back as it had been ; his mmd and memory there- 
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fore were now just as they had been at the time when this 
stoiy began. So that he knew absolutely nothing of all that 
IS told here, knows nothing of all that is told here to this day. 
And among other things, of course, he still did not believe in 
miracles 

“ I tell you that miracles, properly speaking, can’t possibly 
happen,” he said, “ whatever you like to hold. Ajid I’m 
prepared to prove it up to the hilt.” 

“ That’s whsLtyou thmic,” said Toddy Beamish, and “ Piove 
It if you can ” 

“ Looky here, Mr. Beamish,” said Mr. Fothermgay. “ Let 
us cleaily understand what a miracle is. It’s something con- 
ti an wise to the course of Nature done by power of Will. . . 
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JEEVES IN SPRINGTIME 

“ TCEVES,” I said, coming away from the window 

! “ Sir ? ” said Jeeves. He had been clearing the 

brealcfast tilings, but at the sound of the young master’s 
voice he cheesed it courteously. 

" It’s a toppmg morning, Jeeves.” 

" Decidedly, sir.” 

“ Spring and all that ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ In the spring, Jeeves, a livelier ins gleams upon the 
burnished dove ” 

“ So I have been informed, sir ” 

“ Right-o ! Then bring me my whangee, my yellowest 
shoes, and the old green Homburg I’m going into the park 
to do pastoral dances ” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

I don’t know if you Imow that sort of feeling you get on 
these days round about the end of April and the beginning 
of May, when the sky’s a light blue with cotton-wool clouds 
and there’s a bit of a breeze blowing from the west ? 
Kind of uplifted feeling Romantic, if you Icnow what 
I mean I’m not much of a ladies’ man, but on this 
particular morning it seemed to me that what I really 
wanted was some charming girl to buzz up and ask me to 
save her from assassins or something So that it was a bit 
of an anti-climax when I merely ran into young Bingo Little, 
loolung perfectly foul m a crimson satin tie decorated with 
horseshoes. 

“ Hallo, Bertie,” said Bingo 
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“ My God, man i ” I gargled. The cravat ! The gent’s 
neckwear l Why ? For what reason ? ” 

“ Oh, the tie ? ” He blushed “ I — er— I was given it.” 
He seemed embarrassed, so I dropped the subject. Always 
the gentleman. We toddled along a bit, and sat down on a 
couple of chairs by the Serpentine. Conversation languished 
Bingo was staring straight ahead of him in a glassy sort of 
manner. 

“ I say, Bertie,” he said, after a pause of about an hour 
and a quarter. 

“ Hallo I ” 

“ Do you like the name Mabel ? ” 

“ No ” 

“ No ? ” 

“No.” 

“ You don’t think there’s a kind of music in the word, 
like the wind rustlmg gently through the tree-tops ? ” 

“ No ” 

He seemed disappomted for a moment , then cheered up. 
“ Of course, you wouldn’t. You always were a fat-headed 
worm without any soul, weren’t you ? ” 

“ Just as you say Who is she ? Tell me all ” 

For I realised now that poor old Bingo was going through 
it once again Ever since I have known him — and we were 
at school together — he has been perpetually falling in love 
with someone, generally in the spring, which seems to act on 
him like magic. At school he had the finest collection of 
actresses’ photographs of anyone of his time , and at Oxford 
his romantic nature was a byword. 

“You’d better come along and meet her at lunch,” he said, 
looking at his watch. 

“ A ripe suggestion,” I said “ Where are you meeting 
her ? At the Ritz ? ” 

“ Near the Ritz ” 

He was geographically accurate. About fifty yards east of 
the Ritz there is one of those blighted tea-and-bun shops you 
see dotted about all over London, and mto this, if you’ll 
believe me, young Bingo dived like a homing rabbit , and 
before I had time to say a word we were wedged in at a table, 
on the brink of a silent pool of coffee left there by an early 
luncher 

I’m bound to say I couldn’t quite follow the development 
of the scenario Bingo, while not absolutely rolling m the 
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Stuff, has always had a fairish amount of the ready. Apart 
from what he got from his uncle — old Mortimer Little, 
you’ve probably heard of Little’s Liniment (It Limbers Up 
The Legs) . he ran that till he turned it into a company and 
retired with a pile — I say, apart from what he got from the 
above, who gave him a pretty decent allowance, Bmgo being 
his only relative and presumably his heir, I knew that Bingo 
had finished up the jumping season well on the right side of 
the ledger, having collected a parcel over the Lincolnshire 
Why, then, was he lunching the girl at this Godforsalcen 
eatery ^ It couldn’t be because he was hard up. 

Just then the waitress arrived Rather a pretty girl. 

“ Aren’t we gomg to wait ^ ” I started to say to 

Bmgo, thinking it somewhat thick that, in addition to asking 
a girl to lunch with him in a place like this, he should ding 
himself on the foodstuffs before she turned up, when I caught 
sight of his face, and stopped. 

The man was gogghng. His entire map was suffused with 
a rich blush He looked like the Soul’s Awakening done in 
pmk 

“ Hallo, Mabel I ” he said, with a sort of gulp. 

“ Hallo ! ” said the girl 

“ Mabel,” said Bingo, “ this is Bertie Booster, a pal of 
mine ” 

“ Pleased to meet you,” she said. “ Nice morning.” 

“ Fine,” I said 

“ You see I’m wearing the tie,” said Bmgo, 

“ It suits you beautiful,” said the girl. 

Personally, if anyone had told me that a tie hke that suited 
me, I should have risen and struck them on the mazzard, 
regardless of their age and sex ; but poor old Bmgo simply 
got all flustered with gratification, and smirked m the most 
gruesome manner. 

“ Well, what’s it gomg to be to-day ? ” asked the girl, 
introducing the business touch into the conversation. 

Bmgo studied the menu devoutly. 

“ I’ll have a cup of cocoa, cold veal and ham pie, slice of, 
fruit cake, and a macaroon. Same for you, Bertie ? ” 

I gazed at the man, revolted. That he could have been a 
pal of mine all these years and think me capable of insulting 
the old turn with this sort of stuff cut me to the quick 

“ Or how about a bit of hot steak-pudding, with a sparkling 
hmado to wash it down ? ” said Bmgo. 
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You know the way love can change a fellow is really 
frightful to contemplate This bird before me, who spoke in 
this absolutely careless way of macaroons and limado, was the 
man I had seen in happier days telling the head-waiter at 
Claridge’s exactly how he wanted the chef to prepare the sole 
fjtt au gommet mix champignons, and saying he would jolly well 
sling it back if it wasn’t just right. Ghastly ! Ghastly * 

A roll and butter and a small coffee seemed the only things 
on the list that hadn’t been specially prepared by the nastier- 
minded members of the Borgia family for people they had 
a particular grudge against, so I chose them, and Mabel 
hopped It 

“ Well ? ” said Bingo, rapturously. 

I took It that he wanted my opinion of the female poisoner 
who had just left us. 

“ Veiy^ nice,” I said 

He seemed dissatisfied. 

“ You don’t think she’s the most wonderful girl you ever 
saw ? ” he said, wistfully 

“ Oh, absolutely * ” I said, to appease the blighter. 
“ Where did you meet her ? ” 

“ At a Subscription dance at Camberwell.” 

“ What on earth were you doing at a Subscription dance 
at Camberwell ” 

“ Your man Jeeves asked me if I would buy a couple of 
tickets It was m aid of some charity or other.” 

“ Jeeves ? I didn’t know he went in for that sort of 
thing ” 

“ Well, I suppose he has to relax a bit every now and 
then Anyway, he was there, swinging a dashed efficient 
shoe I hadn’t meant to go at fiist, but I turned up for a 
lark Oh, Bertie, think what I might have missed I ” 

“ What might you have missed ? ” I asked, the old lemon 
being slightly clouded. 

“ Mabel, you chump If I hadn’t gone I shouldn’t have 
met Mabel ” 

“ Oh, ah » ” 

At this point Bingo fell into a species of trance, and only 
came out of it to wrap himself round the pie and macaroon. 

“ Bertie,” he said, “ I want your advice.” 

“ Carr}’- on ” 

“ At least, not your advice, because that wouldn’t be 
much good to anybody I mean, you’re a pretty consummate 
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old ass, aren’t you ? Not that I want to hurt j'-our feelings, 
of course ” 

“ No, no, I see that ” 

“ What I wish you would do is to put the whole thing to 
that fellow Jeeves of yours, and see what he suggests. You’ve 
often told me that he has helped other pals of yours out of 
messes From what you tell me, he’s by way of being the 
brains of the family ” 

“ He’s never let me down yet.” 

“ Then put my case to him ” 

“ Wliat case ? ” 

“ My problem ” 

“ What problem ? ” 

“ Why, you poor fish, my uncle, of course What do you 
think my uncle’s going to say to all this ? If I sprang it on 
him cold, he’d tie himself m knots on the hearth-rug ” 

“ One of these emotional johnnies, eh ? ” 

“ Somehow or other his mind has got to be prepared to 
receive the news. But how ? ” 

“ Ah t ” 

“ That’s a lot of help, that ‘ ah ’ 1 You see, I’m pretty 
well dependent on the old boy. If he cut off my allowance, 
I should be very much in the soup So you put the whole 
binge up to Jeeves and see if he can’t scare up a happy ending 
somehow Tell him my future is in his hands, and that, if 
the wedding bells ring out, he can rely ,on me, even unto half 
my kingdom Well, call it ten quid Jeeves would exert 
himself with ten quid on the horizon, what ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly,” I said 

I wasn’t m the least surprised at Bingo wanting to lug 
Jeeves into his private affairs hke this It was the first thing 
I would have thought of doing myself if I had been m any 
hole of any description Most fellows, no doubt, are all for 
having their valets confine their activities to creasing trousers 
and what not without trying to run the home ; but it’s different 
with Jeeves. Right from the first day he came to me, I have 
looked on him as a sort of guide, philosopher, and friend. He 
is a bird of the ripest intellect, full of bright ideas. If anybody 
could fix things for poor old Bmgo, he could. 

I stated the case to him that night after dinner. 

“ Jeeves ” 

“ Sir ? ” 

“ Are you busy just now ? ” 
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“ No, sir.” 

“ I mean, not doing an} thing in paitiuihr ? ” 

“No, sir It IS my piacticc at this hour to read some 
nnpioving book ■ but, it you desire my sendees, this can 
easily be postponed, oi indeed, abandoned altogether.” 

“ Well, I want your ad\ice It’s about Mr Little ” 

“ Young Mr Little, sir, or the elder Mi. Little, his uncle, 
who lives m Pounceby Gaidcns ? ” 

Jeeves seems to know ever}'thing Most amazing thing 
I’d been pally vith Bingo practically all my life, and yet I 
didn’t remember ever having heard that his uncle lived ant- 
where m paiticiilai. 

“ How did you know he lived in Pounceby Gardens ? ” 
I said. 

“ I am on terms of some intimacy with the elder Mr. 
Little’s cook, sii. In fact, there is an understanding.” 

I’m bound to say that this gave me a bit of a start Some- 
how I’d never thought of Jeeves going in for that sort of 
thing 

“ Do you mean you’re engaged ? ” 

“ It may be said to amount to that, sir.” 

“ Well, well ! ” 

“ She is a remaikably excellent cook, sir,” said Jeeves, as 
though he felt called on to give some explanation. “ What 
was It you wished to ask me about Mr Little ? ” 

I sprang the details on him. 

“ And that’s how the matter stands, Jeeves,” I said. “ I 
think we ought to rally round a trifle and help poor old Bingo 
put the thing through Tell me about old Mr. Little, What 
sort of a chap is he ? ” 

“ A somewhat curious character, sir. Since retiring from 
business he has become a great recluse, and now devotes 
himself almost entirely to the pleasures of the table ” 

“ Greedy hog, you mean ? ” 

“ I would not, perhaps, take the liberty of describing him 
m precisely those terms, sir Pie is what is usually called a 
gourmet Veiy^ particular about what he eats, and for that 
reason sets a high value on Miss Watson’s services.” 

“ The cook ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ” 

“ Well, it looks to me as though our best plan would be 
to shoot young Bingo on to him alter dinner one night Melting 
mood, I mean to say, and all that ” 
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“ The difficulty is, sir, that at the moment Mi. Little is 
on a diet, owing to an attack of gout ’’ 

“ Things begin to look wobbly ” 

No, sir, I fancy that the elder Mr Little’s misfortune 
may be turned to the younger Mr. Little’s advantage I was 
speaking only the other day to Mr. Little’s valet, and he was 
telling me that it has become his principal duty to read to 
hlr. Little in the evenings If I were m your place, sir, 1 
should send young Mr Little to read to his uncle ” 

“ Nephew’s devotion, you mean ? Old man touched bj 
kindly action, what ? ” 

“ Partly that, sir. But I would rely more on young Mr 
Little’s choice of literature ” 

“ That’s no good. Jolly old Bmgo has a kind face, but 
when it comes to hteratme he stops at the Spoiling Times ” 

“ That difficulty may be overcome I would be happy to 
select books for Mr Little to read Perhaps I might explain 
my idea further ? ” 

“ I can’t say I quite grasp it yet ” 

“ The method which I advocate is what, I believe, the 
advertisers call Direct Suggestion, sir, consisting as it does 
of driving an idea home by constant repetition You may have 
had expenence of the system ? ” 

“You mean they keep on telling you that some soap or 
other is the best, and after a bit you come undei the influence 
and charge round the comer and buy a cake ? ” 

“ Exactly, sir The same method was the basis of all the 
most valuable propaganda during the world war I see no 
reason why it should not be adopted to bring about the desiied 
result with regard to the subject’s views on class distinctions 
If young Mr. Little were to read day after day to his uncle a 
senes of narratives in which marriage with young persons of 
an inferior social status was held up as both feasible and 
admirable, I fancy it would prepare the elder Mr Little’s 
mind for the reception of the information that his nephew 
wishes to mairy a waitress in a tea-shop ” 

Aie there any books of that sort nowadays ^ The onty 
ones I ever see mentioned in the papers are about married 
couples who find life grey, and can’t stick each other at any 
price ” 

“ Yes, sir, there are a great many, neglected by the re- 
viewers but widely read You have never encountered All 
for Love, by Rosie M Banks ? ” 
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“ No ” 

“ Noi A lied, Red Smnme', Rose, b\ the same autlinr i ” 

“ No ” 

“ I have an aunt, sir, who owns an almost complete set or 
Rosie M Banks 1 could easily bornnv as many \oIumcs as 
young Mr Little might require. 'Fhey make ver} light, 
atti active leading ” 

“ Well, It’s worth trying ” 

“ I should certainly recommend the scheme, sir ” 

“ All right, then Toddle round to your aunt’s to-morrow 
and giab a couple of the fruitiest We can but have a dash 
at It ” 

“ Precisely , sir ” 

Bingo reported three days later that Rosie M Banks was 
the goods and beyond a question the stuff to gi\e the troops 
Old Little had jibbed somewhat at first at the proposed change 
of literary diet, he not being much of a lad for fiction and 
having stuck hitherto exclusively to the heavier monlhlv 
reviews , but Bingo had got chapter one of AH for Love past 
his guard before he knew what was happening, and after that 
theie was nothing to it Since then they had finished A Red, 
Red Summer Rose, Madcap My ) tic, and 07ily a Factory Ctrl 
and were halfway through The Com tshtp of Lo? d Strathmorlick 

Bingo told me all this m a huSky voice oyer an egg beaten 
up in sherry The only blot on the thing from his point of 
view was that it wasn’t doing a bit of good to the old vocal 
chords, which w^ere beginning to show' signs of cracking under 
the strain He had been looking his symptoms up m a medical 
dictionary, and he thought he had got “ clergyman’s throat ” 
But agamst this you had to set the fact that he w'as making 
an undoubted hit m the right quarter, and also that after the 
evening’s reading he always stayed on to dinner , and, from 
what he told me, the dinners turned out by old Little’s cook 
had to be tasted to be believed There were tears m the old 
blighter’s eyes as he got on the subject of the clear soup I 
suppose to a fellow w'ho for W'eeks had been tackling macaroons 
and limado it must have been like Heaven 

Old Little wasn’t able to give any practical assistance at 
these banquets, but Bingo said that he came to the table and 
had his w'hack of arrowToot, and sniffed the dishes, and told 
stories of entices he had had in the past, and sketched out 
scenarios of w'hat he was going to do to the bill of fare in the 
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future, when the doctor put him m shape , so I suppose he 
enjoyed himself, too, in a vay. Anyhow, things seemed to 
be buzzing along quite satisfactorily, and Bingo said he had 
got an idea which, he thought, was going to clinch the thing 
He wouldn’t tell me what it was, but he said it was a pippin 
“ We make progress, Jeeves,” I said 
“ That IS ver}^ satisfactory, sir.” 

“ A'lr. Little tells me that when he came to the big scene 
m Only a Factoiy Gvly his uncle gulped like a stricken bull- 

pup ” 

“ Indeed, sir ? ’ 

“ Where Lord Claude takes the girl in his arms, you know, 
and says ” 

“ I am famihar with the passage, sir It is distinctly 
moving. It was a great favourite of my aunt’s.” 

“ I think we’re on the right track ” 

“ It would seem so, sir.” 

“ In fact, this looks like being another of your successes 
I’ve always said, and I always shall say, that for sheer brain, 
Jeeves, you stand alone All the other great thinkers of the 
age are simply in the crowd, watching you go by ” 

“ Thank you very much, sir. I endeavour to give 
satisfaction.” 

About a \veek after this, Bingo blew in with the news that 
his uncle’s gout had ceased to trouble him, and that on the 
morrow he would be back at the old stand working away with 
luiife and fork as before 

“ And, by the way,” said Bingo, “ he wants you to lunch 
xMth him to-morrow ” 

“ Me ? Why me ? He doesn’t know I exist ” 

“ Oh, yes, he does I’ve told him about you.” 

“ What have you told him ? ” 

“ Oh, various things. Anyhow, he wants to meet you 
And take my tip, laddie — ^j'ou go ! I should think to-morrow' 
would be something special ” 

I don’t Imow why it was, but even then it struck me that 
there was somethmg dashed odd — almost smister, if you know 
what I mean — ^about young Bingo’s manner The old egg 
had the air of one who has somethmg up his sleeve 

“ There is more in this than meets the eye,” I said “ Why 
should your uncle ask a fellow to lunch whom he’s never 
seen ? ” 
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“ My dear old fathead, haven’t I just said that IVc been 
telling him all about you— that you’re my best pal— at school 
together, and all that sort of tlnng ? ” 

“ But even then — and another thing. Why are you so 
dashed keen on my going ? ” 

Bingo hesitated for a moment. 

“ Well, I told you I’d got an idea. This is it. I want 
you to spring the news on him. I haven’t the nerve myscT.” 

“WHiatl I’m hanged if Idol” ^ 

“ And you call yourself a pal of mine i ” 

“ Yes, I know , but there are limits.” 

Bertie,” said Bingo, reproachfully, ** I saved your life 
once ” 

“ When ? ” 

“ Didn’t I ? It must have been some other fellow, tlicn. 
Well, an5'*way, we were boys together and all that You 
can’t let me down.” 

“ Oh, all right,” I said “ But, when you say you haven’t 
nerve enough for any dashed tiling in the world, you misjudge 
yourself, A fellow who ” 

“ Bung-oh I ” said young Bingo, One-thirtv to-morrow*. 
Don’t be late ” 

I’m bound to say that the more I contemplated the binge, 
the less I liked it. It w^as all very well for Bingo to say that 
I was slated for a magnificent lunch , but what good is the 
b^t possible lunch to a fellow if he is slung out into the street 
on his ear during the soup course ? How'ever, the word of a 
Wooster is his bond and all that sort of rot, so at one- thirty* 
next day I tottered up the steps of No, i 6 Pounceby Gardens, 
and punched the bell And half a minute later I was up in 
the drawing-room, shakmg hands with the fattest man I have 
evei seen m my life. 

The motto of tlie Little family was evidently “ variety.” 
Young Bingo is long and thin and hasn’t had a superfluous 
ounce on him since we first met ; but the uncle restored the 
average and a bit over The hand which grasped mme wrapped 
It round and enfolded it till I began to wonder if I’d ever get 
It out without excavating machinery. 

“ Mr Wooster, I am gratified — I am proud — I am 
honoured ” 

It seemed to me that young Bingo must have boosted me 
to some purpose 
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“ Oh, ah ‘ ” I said 

He stepped back a bit, still hanging on to the good tight 
hand 

“ You are very young to have accomplished so much I ” 

I couldn’t follow the train of thought The family, 
especially my Aunt Agatha, who has savaged me incessantly 
from childhood up, have aiv\a3S rather made a point ^of the 
fact that mine is a tvasted life, and that, since I won a prize 
at my first school for the best collection of wnid fid irs raac^e 
during the summei hohdays, I haven’t done a dam thing to 
land me on the nation’s scroll of fame I was w'on^eimg if 
he couldn’t have got me mixed up with someone , when 
the telephone-bell rang outside in the hall, and the maid came 
m to say that I was wanted 1 buzzed down, and found it 
w as young Bingo 

“ Hallo J ” said young Bingo “ So you’ve got mere ? 
Good man 1 I knew I could rely on you I say, did my uncle 
seem pleased to see you ? ” 

“ Absolutely all over me I can’t make it out ” 

“ Oh, that’s all nght I just rang up to explain The 
fact is, old man, I know you won’t mind, but I told him that 
you were the author of those books I’ve been reading to him.” 

“ What > ” 

“ Yes, I said that ‘ Rosie M Banks ’ was your pen-name, 
and you didn’t want it generally known, because you were a 
modest, retiring sort of chap He’ll listen to you nov, 
Absolutely hang on your words. A brightish idea, what ? 
I doubt if Jeeves m person could have thought up a better 
one than that Well, pitch it strong, old lad, and keep steadil> 
before you the fact that I must have my allowance laised I 
can’t possibly marry on what I’ve got now If this film is to 
end with the slow fade-out on the embrace, at least double is 
indicated Well, that’s that Cheerio ! ” 

And he rang off At that moment the gong sounded, and 
the genial host came tumbling downstairs like the delivery of 
a ton of coals 

I always look back to that lunch with a soit of aching regiet 
It W’as the lunch of a lifetime, and I wasn’t m a fit state to 
appreciate it Subconsciously, if you know what I mean, I 
could see it was pretty special, but I had got the wind up to 
such a frightful extent over the ghastly situation in wffich 
young Bingo had landed me that its deeper mdanmg never 
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really penetrated Mob‘ of the time I might hd\e been eating 
sawdust for all the good it did me 

Old Little struck the literai-j note light from the start, 

“ My nephew has probably told you that I have been 
making a close study of >our books of late ? ” he began 

“ Yes He did mention it. How — cr — how did you like 
the bally things ” 

Hi gazed reverently at me 

“ Mfat Wooster, I am not ashamed to say that the tears 
ckme info my eyes as I listened to them It amazes me that 
a man as young as you can have been able to plumb human 
nature j'^^^urely to its depths , to play \Mtli so unerring a hand 
on the quivering heartstrings of 3mur reader , to urite novels 
so true, so human, so moving, so vital ! ” 

“ Oh, It’s just a knack,” I said. 

Tk-e good old persp was bedewing my forehead by this 
time in a pietty lavish manner. I don’t know when I’ve been 
so rattled 

“ Do you find the room a trifle warm ? ” 

“ Oh no, no, rather not. Just nght ” 

“ Then it’s the pepper. If my cook has a fault — which 
I am not prepared to admit — it is that she is inclined to stress 
the pepper a trifle in her made dishes. By the w^ay, do you 
like her cooking ? ” 

I was so relieved that we had got off the subject of my 
literary output that I shouted approval in a ringing baritone 
“I am delighted to hear it, Mr. Wooster. I may be 
prejudiced, but to my mind that woman is a genius.” 

“ Absolutely ! ” 1 said. 

“ She has been with me many years, and m all that time 
I have not known her guilty of a single lapse from the highest 
standard Except once, m the winter of 1917, when a purist 
might have condemned a certain mayonnaise of hers as lacking 
in creaminess But one must make allowances. There had 
been several air-raids about that time, and no doubt the poor 
woman was shaken But nothing is perfect in this world, 
Mr Wooster, and I have had my cross to bear All these 
years I have lived in constant apprehension lest some evully- 
disposed person might lure her from my employment To 
my certain knowledge she has received offers, lucrative offers, 
to accept service elsewhere You may judge of my dismay, 
Mr Wooster, when only this morning the bolt fell. She 
gave notice <! ” 
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“ Good Lord I ” 

“ Your consternation does credit, if I may say so, to the 
heart of the author of A Red^ Red Summei Rose But I am 
thankful to say the worst has not happened. The matter has 
been adjusted. Jane is not leaving me.” 

” Good egg ! ” 

“ Good egg, indeed — though the expression is not familiar 
to me. I do not remember having come across it in your 
books. And, speaking of your books, may I say that what 
has impressed me about them even more than the moving 
poignancy of the actual narrative is your philosophy of life. If 
there were more hke you, Mr. Wooster, London would be a 
better place.” 

This was dead opposite to my Aunt Agatha’s philosophy 
of life, she having always rather given me to understand that 
it is the presence in it of fellows hke me that makes London 
more or less of a plague-spot ; but I let it go. 

Let me tell you, Mr. Wooster, that I appreciate your 
splendid defiance of the outworn fetishes of a purblind social 
system. I appreciate it ! You are big enough to see that 
rank is but the guinea stamp and that, in the magnificent 
words of Lord Bletchmore in Only a Factory Girl, ‘ Be her 
origin ne’er so humble, a good woman is the equal of the 
finest lady on earth 1 ’ ” 

1 sat up. 

I say ! Do you think that ? ” 

“ I do, Mr. Wooster. I am ashamed to say that there was 
a time when I was, like other men, a slave to the idiotic con- 
vention which we call Class Distmction. But, smce I read 
your books ” 

3 might have known it. Jeeves had done it again 
“You think it’s all right for a bloke in what you might call 
a certain social position to marry a girl of what you might 
describe as the lower classes ? ” 

“ Most assuredly I do, Mr. Wooster ” 

I took a deep breath, and slipped him the good news. 

“ Young Bmgo — ^your nephew, you know — wants to marry 
a waitress,” 1 said 

“ I honour him for it.” 

“ You don’t object ? ” 

“ On the contrary ” 

I took another deep breath, and shifted to the sordid side 
of the business 
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“ I hope yoU' won’t think I’m butting in, don’t you know,” 
I said, “ but — er — well, how about it > ” 

“ I feai I do not quite follow you ” 

“ Well, I mean to say, his allowance and all that. The 
money you’re good enough to give him He was rather 
hoping that you might see your way to jerking up the total 
a bit ” 

Old Little shook his head regretfully. 

“ I fear that can hardly be managed. You sec, a man m 
my position is compelled to save every penny. I \m 11 gladly 
continue my nephew’s existing allowance, but beyond that 
I cannot go. It would not be fair to my wife.” 

“ What ! But you’re not married ? ” 

“ Not yet. But 1 propose to enter upon that holy state 
almost immediately. The lady who for years has cooked so 
well for me honouied me by accepting my Iiand this very 
morning.” A cold gleam of triumph came into his eye. 
“ Now let ’em try to get her away from me ! ” he muttered, 
defiantly. 

” Young Air. Little has been trying frequently during the 
afternoon to reach you on the telephone, sir,” said Jeeves that 
night, when I got home. 

” I’ll bet he has,” I said. I had sent poor old Bingo 
an outime of the situation by messenger-boy shoitly after 
lunch 

” He seemed a trifle agitated ” 

“ I don’t w'onder. Jeeves,” I said, ” brace up and bite the 
bullet I’m afraid I’ve bad news for you ” 

“ Sir ? ” 

“ That scheme of yours — reading those books to old 
Mr Little and all that — has blown out a fuse.” 

“ They did not soften him ? ” 

“ They did. That’s the whole bally trouble Jeeves, 
I’m sorry to say that fiancee of yours — Miss Watson, you 
Imow — the cook, you Imow — well, the long and the short of it 
is that she's chosen riches instead of honest worth, if you imow 
what I mean ” 

• Sir ? ” 

“ She’s handed you the mitten and gone and got engaged 
:o old Mr Little I ” 

“ Indeed, sir ? ” 

” You don’t seem much upset ? ” 

“ The fact is, sir, I had anticipated some such outcome.” 
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1 Stared at him. “ Then what on earth did you suggest 
the scheme for ? ” 

“ To teli you the truth, sir, I was not wholly averse from 
a severance of my relations with Miss Watson. In fact, I 
greatly desired it. I respect Miss Watson exceedingly, but I 
have seen for a long time that we were not suited. Now the 

other young person with whom I have an understanding ” 

“ Great Scot, Jeeves 1 There isn’t another ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How long has this been gomg on ? ” 

“ For some weeks, sir. I was greatly attracted by her 
when I first met her at a Subscription dance at Cambenvell ” 

“ My samted aunt ! Not ” 

Jeeves mclmed his head gravely. 

” Yes, sir. By an odd coincidence it is the same young 
person that young Mr. Little — I have placed the cigarettes on 
the small table. Good night, sir.” 




TALES OF LOVE 
AND ROMANCE 


/ Will make you brooches and toys for your delight 
Of hird-song at morning and star-shine at night 
I will make a palace fit for you and me, 

Of green days in foiests and blue days at sea 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON Romance 




AIICHAEL ARLEN (1895-) A Ai mem an 
by birth and parentage ^ but became a naturalised 
British subject in I9a2 He suddenly found 
himself one of the most talked-of novelists in the 
country through the publication of “ The Gieen 
Hat/' one of the ^*best sellers ” of a genet ation 
In this and his other novels he brilliantly satirises 
the manner and morals of Society. This 
story is taken from “ These Charming Teople ” 

MAJOR CYPRESS GOES OFF 
THE DEEP END 

T his story has no point. No story that has anything co do 
with Hugo Cypress could have a point, for Hugo is an 
utterly pointless man. Dear Hugo. . . . 

I have known him since he was so high, and as I was also 
so high, I know him well. I could teU you of many little 
happenings, just to show you the sort of man he was, but one 
in particular, a martial one, vividly occurs to me. It was m 
the third year of the war, and I had been shoved into the War 
Office, because of a personal application of that great scientific 
truth to the effect that two things cannot be in the same place 
at once, particularly if one of them happens to be a German 
shell ; and, one day, Hugo called. His arm was in a simg 
and a light was in his eye. Dear Hugo. . . . 

“ Show me,” said Hugo, “ a man who will give me a job 
of work.” 

I showed him old Tornado Toby — officially known as 
Major-General Sir Tobias Blast, K.C.M.G., D.S O., M V O , 
0 .(J D.S., etc. I stood m a far comer, and was very silent, 

” What d’you want ? ” said Sir Toby. 

“ Job of work, sir.” t 

Where ? ” 

“ Commission going to Iraq, sir.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Don’t know, sir. But it’s going ” 

“ Idiot. Why d’you want the job ? ” 

“ Chap must have a job of work, sir.” 

Tornado Toby looked him over contemptuously, and his 
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eye roved from the crown on Hugo’s shoulder-strap to the 
bits of ribbon on Hugo’s sleeve and the light m Hugo’s eye. 

“ What’s the matter with you as you are ? ” 

“ Fired out, sir Sick.” 

Sir Toby’s eye at last came to rest on Hugo’s disabled 
arm He dreiv a blank form towards him. I played about 
with a cigarette-case. 

“ You can smoke,” he snarled. “ What are they ? 

“ Viigiman, sir ” 

“ Pah ' You can’t smoke.” 

He looked at Hugo 
“ Sit down, Major ” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

Sir Toby poised pencil over paper. 

“ Education ? ” 

“ None, sir ” 

“ Where were you educated ? ” 

“ Nowhere, sir ” 

“ Idiot V^ere were you at school ? ” 

“ Eton, sir.” 

” Shake,” said Sir Toby. 

They shook 

“ What qualifications for this job in Iraq ? Think before 
you answer ” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

Hugo thought 

“ Can’t thmk of any, sir,” he said at last. 

“ Languages ? French ? ” 

“ Very guarded, sir ” 

“ Can you live on your pay ? ” 

“ Live on anything, sir.” 

“ Hum * Any private means ? ” 

“ Very private, sir. Never seen them.” 

“ How d’you live in London, then ? ” 

“ Pretty well, sir.” 

Hugo got that job, a^d in 1919 he came back to England, 
very bronzed and lean and gay. But the gaiety did not last 
ver)' long 

Now Hugo, in the days of his first youth, had been con- 
sumed by an ambition to be regarded as the kind of man to 
whom no chaste woman should be allowed to speak. But 
notliing ever came of that, he never even succeeded in per- 
suading a chaste woman to cut him , wherefore m the course 
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of time he came to think of himself as a poor harmless idiot 
who was liked by every one and loved by none. “ Dear 
Hugo/^ people said. That was all right in its way, said Hugo, 
but he was not so young as he had been, and it got, he said, 
on his nerves a bit 

Soon after he had returned from the Near East, and when 
the gaiety had worn off, he discovered a pressing desire to 
Settle Down. And he cast a keen eye round and about the 
fair land of Britain, and behold * he saw Miss Shirley St 
George — and, still worse, got it into his head that she had seen 
him. Immediately, he fell in love with Miss Shirley St 
George. He had, of course, no money she had no money 
He proposed to her ; she refused him. He begged ; she 
laughed. “ Dear Hugo,” she said. 

II 

N ow Miss Shirley St George was little sister to George 
Tarlyon, whom I thmk I’ve told you about 
One morning Hugo arose from his bed m the chambers, 
which he could not afford, and directed the valet, whom he 
could not afford, to send this telephone message “ Major 
Cypress desires to see Lord Tarlyon at his club at once.” 

“ Lord Tarlyon,” came the answer, “ will see Major 
Cypress at Lord Tarlyon’s club at Lord Tarlyon’s convenience, 
and desires Maj'or Cypress to stand at attention when speaking 
to him ” 

There are many clubs in Samt James’s Street, but there 
is one in particular, towards the northern part, much referred 
to by biographers of persons of ton of more elegant times. 
Thither, that morning at a reasonable hour, went Major 
Cypress, very thoughtfully Tarlyon was there. Tarlyon 
was always there, at a reasonable hour. 

“ Bronx or Martmi, Hugo ? ” 

“ Sherry, thanlcs ” 

“ Nice morning, Hugo. Up late last night ? ” 

“ No,” said Major Cypress. ” No. I was not up late 
last night, George. And if you really want to know, I think 
It is a very classy morning ” 

“ Well,” said Tarlyon, “ you can’t say fairer than that, old 
man ” 

Silence. . . . 

“ Sir,” said Maj'or Cypress, " have I your permission to 
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pay my addresses to your little sister with a view to a matil- 
monial entanglement ? ” 

“ Ho ' ” said Tariyon 

“ What the devil do you mean by saying ‘ Ho ! ’ when I 

ask you if I can pay m}' ” 

“You can pay her what j'^ou like,” said Tariyon sulkily 
“ I thank you,” said Hugo 

“ But,” said Tariyon, “ can you pay her anything at 
all ^ Major Cypress, are you in a position to support a 
wife ? ” 

“ Well, I never ! ” gasped Hugo, “ Tm on half-pay, 
man > ” 

“ Ho ' ” said Tariyon “ I withdraw my consent. I hate 
to be unkind to majois, but I’m afraid I must Hov; are you 
going to live, man ? ” 

“ Can’t worry' about cheques in Paradise, George ” 

“ Good for you, old Hugo ! Very pretty. Bronx or 
Martini ? ” 

“ Sherry, thanks George, you don’t Icnow what love 

IS ” 

“ Keep nothing from me, Hugo What is love ? Ah, 
what IS love ? I insist on being told . . .” 

“ Love,” said Hugo, “ is proposing to Shirley five times in 
five months and being rejected five times in five months . . . 
O God ' ” 

“ What did the girl say ? ” 

“ Say ' She laughed at me, George Five times running ’ 
‘ Dear Hugo . That’s what she said ! ” 

“ Poor old Hugo * ” 

“ She said, George, that she could never, never many 
me ” 

“ Well, damn it, man, you didn’t take that lying down, did 
you ' And you a Major * ” 

“ I took It lightly, Geoige. I smiled I distmctl}- re- 
member smiling O God > ” 

“ I am so sorry, Hugo' • I really am, you know Honestly, 
old man. I’d sooner have you for a brother-in-law than any 
man alive — except, peihaps a Rockefeller ” 

“ h'loney, George, isn’t eveiy'thing ” 

“ You’re nght there, old man Your money is completely 
nothing, an , how What’s your next step ? Orchids ^ ” 

“ 1 am 10 good at those Dago tricks, George ” 

“ Slinlc} ’s very' partial to carnations, old man ” 
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“ No, Geoige Not even carnations She’d laugh at 
me. She’d say ‘ dear Hugo ’ . 

“ Well, old man, you might go further and hear worse 
It’s purple carnations she’s especially fond of, by the way.” 

“ George, I’m gomg to try just once again — ^without 
carnations Just once more, old man And I thought I’d 
get your badung ” 

“ Full and square, Hugo, it’s with you. The cheek of that 
girl ! Shall I ring her up and . .” 

“For God’s sake don’t I But you’re a good fellow, 
Geoige ... I say, if she refuses me again I don’t know what 
I’ll do.” 

“ Have a drink, old man. Bronx, sherry, or Martini ? ” 

“ No more, thanks.” 

“ Well, best of luck, old man ! ” 

“ Thank you, George. Good-bye.” 

“ See you this evening ? ” 

“ Look here, old man, I don’t want to be dramatic and all 
that, but you may never see me again.” And Hugo was 
stone-cold serious. He was probably the most serious man 
in England at that moment. “ Good-bye, old man Thanlcs 
so much.” 

“ Just a moment.” And George Tarlyon went to the 
writmg-table, rapidly wrote a short note, and put the envelope 
into Hugo’s hand. 

“ Give that to Shirley,” said. he. But Hugo looked 
suspicious. 

“ It’s about the theatre to-mght,” explained Tarlyon 
“ I’m taking her to Loyalties, to improve her mind.” 

“ Ah,” said Hugo “ Loyalties ! Ah 1 Jew play Very 
improving.” Hugo thought weightily. 

“ Look here,” said Hugo, “ you know about these things — 
you were born to be a co-respondent, George. Got any tips 
to give a chap ? ” 

“ There’s only one, old Hugo — take ’em young and treat 
’em rough. Hairy, primitive man business, you know ‘ Come 
here, woman, and I’ll learn you ’ stuff But it works better 
with some than with others, and it’s rather risky You might 
try giving her a thick ear, though — only in fun, of course Cat 
playing with mouse motif. Tender brutality’s your line, Hugo. 
Many a good woman’s been won by a little tender brutality 
tastefully applied Just put it to her gently that you’ll give 
her a’ thick ear unless she accepts you You can always lead 
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the conversation to ears, somehow . . . Well, good-bye. 
Luck, Hugo Hey, don’t forget your hat ! ” 

III 

-a /riss Shirley St George lived with her aunt in Audiey 
IVxSquare, Tarlyon saying that he was no fit person for a 
^-oung girl to live with, and the aunt agreeing They adored 
each other, George and Shiiley 

Towards Audiey Square walked Major Cypiess, veiy 
thoughtfully Piccadilly had to be crossed, from the new 
Wolsey building to Mr Solomon’s, the florist Piccadilly \\as 
crossed, miraculously, for the traffic was thick, though genial 
A newsboy yelled “ Execution of Erskine Childers ” into his 
eai 

“ Boy,” said Major Cypress, “ you must not do that You 
must not gloat on death hke that, and before perfect strangers, 
too And, besides, though you may not have shared Mr. 
Childers’s political opinions, you must admit that he did not 
die meanly. Here’s a shilhng for you, and don’t let me hear 
you talking so much about executions in future.” 

Major Cypress then walked away a pace or tw'o, and stood 
before the flower-laden windows of Mr. Solomon The boy 
watched him. 

“ Balmy,” said the boy. 

“ Mysterious disappearance of Child ! ” yelled the boy. 

“ Damn it,” thought Major Cypress. “ I am in love 
Oh, damn it ! ” 

And he stared mto the flower-laden windows of Mr. 
Solomon Orchids there were therein, yellow and mauve 
and speckled Roses, little, tight autumn roses Pink and 
white anemones, hyacinths and jonquils, white Dutch lilacs 
and fat chrysanthemums m white and bronze And there 
were carnations — right in the middle of that pageant was a 
splash of purple carnations. 

“ Carnations,” thought Major Cypress “ And, m par- 
ticular, purple carnations. But that is not a proper way for 
an Englishman to wm a wife A little tender brutality is the 
way But how to be tenderly brutal ? Hell, I wish I was a 
Frenchman ’ A gardenia, on the other hand, may not come 
amiss I will wear a gardenia It will give me an air of high- 
mmded depravity, which, they say, is attractive to young 
Women ” 
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Major Cj press entered within, and m due course was 
sensed witii a gardenia 

“ For your button-hole, sir ? ” 

“ I suppose so,” said Major Cypress. “ But not so much 
vegetable matter with it, please I want a gardenia, not a 
garden Thank you ” 

” Thank you, sir Nice morning, sir ” 

“ I doubt it,” said Major Cypress. 

He wandered westwards, past the Berkeley The com- 
missionaire at the restaurant doors saluted him. Hugo liked 
that, and always rather sought it Tarlyon was of opimon 
tliat the commissionaire probably mistook him for some one 
who had once tipped him, but Hugo said that that was not 
the point, while to be saluted by commissionaires on Piccadilly 
was a thing that happened only to very few people. 

IV 

A t last, very thoughtfully, he came to the house in Audley 
Square As he rang, a clock struck one and gave him an 
idea 

“ I will ask her to luncheon at Claridge’s,” he thought 
“ It will be a good opening ” 

Major Cypress waited in the drawmg-room for quite a 
long time. He paced about. The floor was of parquet, 
mostly uncovered, and so his feet made a noise. He sat down. 
“ You again ! ” cned Shirley. 

“ How are you, Shirley ^ ” 

“ I refuse to tell you, Hugo I am tired of tellmg you. 
Don’t I look well ^ ” 

“ Hum,” said Hugo. He could never answer questions 
like that, 

Shirley came near. She was in a sort of bronze dress of 
aepe marocat7t, and her throat glowed very white Her face 
Major Cypress did not actually look at, it tempted him so 
exceedingly. Shirley smiled 

“ I will tell you,” she smiled, “ what you have come to do, 
Hugo. You have come to take me out to lunch ” 

“ I do wish,” said Hugo, “ that you would get out of that 
nasty habit of caUing ‘ luncheon ’ lunch Lunch sounds like 
a glass of milk and a digestive biscuit.” 

“ Dear Hugo • ” 

** Look here, Shirley, don’t ever say that again I ” 
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Shirley was ver}^ near, and her white hands were somehow 
like white flowers. But at her face he did not look. 

“ Dea ” 

“ Don’t I ” he roared 

Now Shirley was twenty and tall and straight and fair, and 
when she laughed you saw why servants were polite to her on 
sight And oh, she was such a pretty girl ^ ” 

“ Hugo,” she said, “ you are going to propose to me again.” 

“ Oh, am I 1 ” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ you are And if you say you are not, 
then you are a liar, and I don’t like liars ” 

Then something happened to Hugo Cypress ; and, aftei 
all, he was thirty-four, and she only twenty. He glared down 
at Shirley St George, and from his mouth issued reasonable 
and critical noises, as befitted a man of thirty-four who has 
offered his hand five times running to a slip of a girl of twenty 
“ Shirley,” he said, “ listen to me. You are a very pretty' 
young lady I have so far been so shy with you that I have 

not been able to tell you how beautiful I think you are ” 

“ Thank you, Hugo,” she said very softly And she 
tempted him exceedingly, but he contmued on his manly way, 
glaring at a point half-way between her right ear and her left 
shoulder 

“ Nor have I been able to tell you, Shirley, how I love 
you That was because I was shy — but I have now finished 
with being shy I adore you so frightfully, my dear, that I 
have made myself a carpet for you to walk on. And you 
have taken advantage of me, that’s what you’ve done. Carpets 
get frayed You have treated me, Sliirley, exactly as a heartless, 
meretricious woman of thirty might treat an infatuated soap- 
manufacturer That is, perhaps, because you are used to 
men being m love with you, and know that they wull love you 
all the moie the worse you treat them Perhaps you are right, 
Shirley But I can’t bear it any more, and so I am now going 
to leave this building and your life . ” And Hugo went 

tmvards the door with a firm step 

“ You’re not going, Hugo ! ” It was a cry 
“I am indeed, Shirley Good-bye And God bless 
you ” 

“ Oh, dear, every man says ‘ God bless you I ’ ” cried 
Shirley “ It is the most final and most bitter thing they can 
say, for they say it with a prayer to the devil in their hearts. 
Go awa}!^, Hugo Cypress. I hate you.” 




“ Hugo” she said, '■'■you ate going to propose to me again” 
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“ That’s why I am saying good-bye, Shniey ” 

“ But surely you can’t go without proposing to me for the 
sixth and last time ! ” And that was a cry 

Hugo opened the door ; and he smiled, in a sort of way. 

“ I thought I couldn’t, Shirley — but I find I can.” 

“ But you can’t, you simply can’t I ” she cried. “ "V^Tiy, 
1 came down to see you on the distinct undei standing that 
you were gomg to propose to me for the sixth and last time 
and only then gomg away for ever ! Hugo, you can’t do one 
without the other — it’s not fair ! ” 

“ Don’t worry, little Shirley. The day is yet young, and 
some one else is sure to propose to you m the course of it 
You will observe, my dear, that I am bemg cynical, after the 
manner of all rejected young men.” 

“ But, Hugo, I want you to — ^for the sixth and last time, 
dear, just to see what I’ll say ! ” And she tempted him 
exceedingly wnth her sunlit face. 

“ That’s just It, Shirley I know what you’ll say. Good- 
bye.” 

“ Oh, oh I ” cried Shirley. “ How awful men are ! And 
how d’j’’ou know what I’ll say, Hugo ? You are a clever chap, 
aren’t you ? Are you a psycho-analyst, Hugo ? Can you 
tell what IS passing m a woman’s mind by looking at her 
instep ? And for heaven’s sake don’t go on standing in that 
doorway looking like a draught ! ” 

““ Sorry, Shirley.” And Hugo faded away round the angle 
of the door and was closing it behind him. 

“ Hugo, how dare you go like that ! ” And that was the 
most frantic cry of all ; and Hugo’s face reappeared round the 
angle of the door, and it was a rather bewildered face 
“ Well, damn it, my dear, I must go somehow ! ” 

“ Yes, but you know very well you can’t live without me — 
don’t you, Hugo ? Now answer truthfully, Hugo ” 

“ Well, you know, since you came in this morning. I’ve 
been thinking it over ” 

“ But how awful you are to admit that you can think of 
anything when you’re with Shirley • ” 

“ There you go I ” he cried haishly. “ Making a fool of 
me > ” 

“ But, my darling, I must make someth ” 

“ What was that you said ? ” he snapped 
“ Have you gone mad ^ Didn’t you hear me ? ” 

“ Child, did you or did you not call me ‘ darling ’ ? ” 
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“ Why, so I did > I’m so soiiy, Hugo . . 

Hugo Cypress advanced across the room and towered above 
Shirley St. George. 

“ Are you playing the fool, Shirley ? 

“I am playing for time, my dailing — lunch-time. 
Luncheon-time, I mean.” 

She giggled. ^ 

Now Shirley was not given to giggling. . . . 

No one had ever seen Shirley carrying an umbrella, and 
no one had ever heard Shirley giggling. 

“ Ho • ” muttered Major Cypress. 

“ Don’t gargle in my aunt’s drawmg-room, Hugo ! ” 

“ I’m thinking, Shirley.” 

“ Don’t think ! ” she cried sharply. 

“ Well,” he began, and stopped. 

“ Wipe your forehead, dear ; you’re rather hot.” 

Hugo wiped his forehead. 

“ Look here, Shirley, supposing — just supposing — ^that I 
so far forget myself as to prop ” 

“ Oh, Hugo ' ” And she clapped her hand — little Shirley I 
“ You must > For the sixth and last time . , , just lo make it 
even numbers • ” 

Hugo’s face was as white as his gardenia. 

“ For the sixth and last time, Shirley, will you mairy me ? ” 

As she stood, with the palms of her hands pressed down on 
the table and her little face thrown back, she was like a dove, 
still and absorbed. She was absorbed in something that was 
Hugo, yet in something that was much more than Hugo. And 
then her lips trembled a little ; they whispered . 

“ Oh, Hugo, I have been such a beast I But you are so 
sweet that I simply couldn’t help it ! ” 

He didn’t understand. 

But he understood when suddenly she crooked an arm 
around lus neck and brought his face down to hers, and he 
saw that her eyes were wet. . . . 

“ My God * ” he said, and kissed her bravely. 

“ Of course,” she whispered “ Of course. . . . 

“ No, not like that,” she whispered. “ Not as though I 
were your sister. I beg you to observe that I am not your 
sister Yes, properly, dear Oh, I do like you frightfully 
Hugo ” 

Then quite a lot of things happened at the same time , 
and then he cried : 
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“ But why didn’t you tell me before ^ ” 

“ Because I didn’t realise, my darling. I didn’t know I 
loved you — and how can a girl know a thing like that ? Oh, 
Hugo, you are so sweet ^ What fun to have you for keeps f 
And It will be mce to chew bits of you now and then — Oh, 
what fun we’ll have ! Dear Hugo. . . 

“ And you said, Shirley, that you would never, never 
marry me I ” 

“ I didn’t know myself, dear — ^nor you I Until, after the 
fifth time, when you went away saying that you would never 
come back And then I was very sorry, Hugo.” 

“ Oh, by the way,” he said, “ here’s a note from George — 
about talung you to Loyalties to-mght.” 

She read the note. 

“ Oh 1 ” she said 

“ What does he say ? ” he asked. 

She tore up the note. 

“ Only that he’s got a box for Loyalties^ and that I may ask 
whom I like ” 

“ Thanks so much, Shirley. I’d love to come. It will 
improve my mind.” 

Now this was the note from George Tarlyon to his little 
sister, Shirley St George : 

“ Shirley, how dare you go about London refusing to 
marry such of my friends, if any, who ask you ? ‘ Never, 

never,’ mdeed ! Remember, Shirley, that there’s only one 
bigger lie than ‘ never, never,’ and that is ‘ always, always.’ ” 

“ Oh I ” thought Shirley. “ Fat lot he knows about it 1 ” 
But all the same, she never said “ always, always ” ; she just 
thought it 

The rest of this story is quite uninterestmg, for Hugo and 
Shirley were happy ever after ; which is, unfortunately, more 
than most people are, what with first one thmg and then 
another. 




ARNOLD BENNETT (1867-193 i\-n>ho mil 
always be lememheted as the chronicler of the Five 
Towns ^ was a man of gieaf ambition^ which he 
lived to lee amply satisfied He had a boundless 
relish for life. Tike Bal-^aCy Bennetty who -had 
known what poveity meant y showed a proclivity 
in his novels and tales to dwell on the splendour 
and glitter of wealth in such books as “ Imperial 
Palace and “ The Gtand Babylon Ho*pIT etc. 


THE DOG 

T his is a scandalous story. It scandalized the best people 
in Bursley , some of them would wish it forgotten. But 
since I have begun to tell it I may as well finish. Moreover, 
like most tales whispered behind fans and across club-tables, 
it carries a high and valuable moral The moral — I will let 
you have it at once — ^is tliat those who love in glass houses 
should pull down the blinds. 

I 

H e had got his collar on safely , it bore his name — ^Ellis 
Carter Strange name for a dog, perhaps ; and perhaps 
it was even more strange that his collar should be white But 
such dogs are not common dogs He tied his necktie ex- 
quisitely , caressed his hair again with two brushes , curved 
his young moustache, and then assumed his waistcoat and his 
coat , the trousers had naturally preceded the collar. He 
beheld the suit m the glass, and saw that it was good And 
it was not built m London, either There are tailors m 
Bursley And in particular there is the dog’s tailor Ask 
the dog’s tailor, as the dog once did, whether he can really do 
as well as London, and he will smile on you with gentle pity , 
he vill not stoop to utter the obvious Yes He may casually 
inform you that, if he is not m London himself, the explanation 
IS that he has reasons for preferring Bursley He is the social 
equal of all his clients. He belongs to the dogs’ club. He 
knows, and everybody knows, that he is a first-class tailor 
with a first-class connection, and no dog would dare to con- 
descend to him He is a great creative artist ; the dogs who 
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wear his clothes may be said to interpret his creations Now, 
EUis was a great interpretative artist, and the tailor recognized 
the fact. When the tailor met Ellis on Duck Banic greatly 
wearing a new suit, the scene was impressive It was as 
though Elgar had stopped to hear Paderewski play Pomp and 
Cii aimstance on the piano 

Ellis descended from his bedroom into the hall, took his 
straw hat, chose a stick, and went out into the portico of the 
new large house on the Hawkins, near Oldcastle In the 
neighbourhood of the Five Towns no road is more august, 
more correct, moie detached, more umbrageous, than the 
Hawkins. M P ’s live there It is the hnJc between the 
aristocratic and antique aloofness of Oldcastle and tlie solid 
commercial prosperity of the Five Towns Ellis adorned the 
portico. Young (a bare twenty-two), fair, handsome, smiling, 
graceful, well-bmlt, perfectly groomed, he was an admirable 
and a characteristic specimen of the race of dogs which, with 
the modem growth of luxury and the Luxurious Spirit, has 
become so marked a phenomenon in the social development of 
the once barbarous Five Towns. 

When old Jack Carter (reputed to be the best turner that 
Bursley ever produced) started a little potbank near St Peter’s 
Church m 1861 — ^he was then forty, and had saved two hundred 
pounds — ^he little dreamt that the supreme and final result 
after forty years would be the dog But so it was Old Jack 
Carter had a son John Carter, who married at twenty-five and 
lived at first on twenty-five shillings a week, and enthusiastic- 
ally continued the erection of the fortune which old Jack had 
begun At thirty-three, after old Jack’s death, John became 
a Town Councillor At thirty-six he became Mayor and the 
fatlier of Ellis, and the recipient of a silver cradle. Ellis was 
his wife’s maiden name. At forty-two he built the finest 
earthenware manufactory in Bursley, down by the canal-side 
at Shawport At fifty-two he had been everything that a man 
can be in the Five Towns — from County Councillor to President 
of the Society for the Prosecution of Felons Then Ellis left 
school and came to the works to carry on the tradition, and 
his father suddenly discovered him The truth was that John 
Carter had been so laudably busy with the affairs of his town 
and county that he had nearly forgotten his family Ellis, in 
the process of achieving doghood, soon taught his father a 
thing or two And John learnt John could manage a pubhc 
meeting, but he could not manage Ellis Besides, there was 
THE 10 
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plenty of money ; and Id!?'? was so ingrafiaung, and had cofly 
hair that somchov/ v^an sympathy. And, after all, idh: vaw 
not siicli a duffer as all tint at the works, John knew other 
people’s sons who were woisc And Elhs could 1 cep ordti in 
the pamtresses’ “ shops ” as order had never been Kept there 
bcfoic 

John sometimes wondered what old Jack would have said 
about Elhs and his friends, those handsome dogs, those fine 
dandies, who taught to the luvc Towns the virtue* of giacc and 
of st3de and of dash, wlio went up to London — some of them 
even went to Pans — and brought back civilization to the Five 
Towns, W'ho icmoved from the Five Towns the reproach of 
being uncouth and behind die times. Was the outcome of 
tno generations of unremitting toil merely Elhs ? (Ellis liad 
several pietty sisters, but they did not count.) John could 
only guess at what old Jack’s attitude might have been towaids 
Elhs — Elhs, W'ho had his shirts made to measure IJc knew 
exactly wliat w'as Ellis’s attitude towards tlie ideals of old 
Jack, old Jack the class-leader, who wore clogs till he was 
thiity, and dined in his shirt-sleeves at one o’clock to the end 
of his life 

Elhs quitted tlie portico, ran down the winding garden- 
path, and jumped neatly and fearlessly on to an electric tram- 
car as It passed at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. Tiic car 
was going to Hanbridgc, and it was crow’ded with tlie joy of 
life , Elhs had to stand on the step This was the Saturday 
befoie the fiist Monday in August, and tlicreforc tlie formal 
opening of Kynpe Wakes, the most carmvalcsquc of all the 
carnivals which enliven the four seasons in the Five Towns. 
It is still called Knype Wakes, because once Knype over- 
shadowed Hanbndge in miportance , but its headquarters are 
now quite properly at Hanbridgc, the hub, the centre, the 
Pans of the Five Towns — Planbndgc, tlie county borough of 
sixty odd tliousand inhabitants. It is the festival of tlie masses 
that old Jack sprang from, and eveiy genteel peison who can 
leaves the Five Towns for the seaside at die end of July. 
Neveitlieless, the district is never more crammed dian at 
Knype Wakes And, of course, genteel persons, wdiom cir- 
cumstances have forced to remain m tlie Five Towns, sally 
out m the evening to “do ” the Wakes m a spint of tolerant 
condescension Elhs was m this case. His parents and 
SiSters were at Llandudno, and he had been left m charge of 
the works and of the new house. He was always free ; he 
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could always pity the bondage of his sisters ; but now he was 
more free than ever — he was absolutely free. Imagine the 
dehcious feeling that surged in his heart as he prepared to 
plunge himself doggishly mto the wild ocean of the Wakes. 
By the way, in that heart was the image of a girl, 

II 

H e stepped off the car on the outskirts of Hanbridge, and 
strolled gently and spectacularly into the joyous town. 
The streets became more and more crowded and noisy as he 
approached the market-place, and m Crown Square tramcars 
from the four quarters of the earth discharged tramloads of 
humanity at the rate of two a minute, and then glided off again 
empty in search of more humamty. The lower portion of 
Crown Square was devoted to tramlmes ; in the upper portion 
the Wakes began, and spread mto the market-place, and thence 
by many tentacles into ail manner of streets. 

No Wakes is better than ICnype Wakes ; that is to say, no 
Wakes is more ear-splitting, more terrific, more dizzying, or 
more impassable. When you go to Knype Wakes you get 
stuck in the midst of an enormous crowd, and you see round- 
abouts, swmgs, switchbacks, myrioramas, atrocity booths, 
quack dentists, shootmg-galleries, cocoanut-shies, and bazaars, 
all around you. Every estabhshment is jewelled, gilded, and 
electrically lighted ; every estabhshment has an orchestra, 
most often played by steam and conducted by a stoker ; every 
estabhshment has a steam- whistle, which shrieks at the be- 
ginning and at the end of each round or performance You 
stand fixed m the multitude listenmg to a thousand orchestras 
and whisdes, with the roar of machinery and the merry din of 
car-bells, and the popping of rifles for a background of noise. 
Your eyes are charmed by the whirhng of a million hghts and 
the mad whirhng of millions of beautiful girls and happy 
}^ouths under the hghts For the roundabouts rule the scene ; 
the roundabouts take the money The supreme desire of the 
revellers is to describe circles, either on horseback or m yachts, 
either simple circles or complex circles, either up and down or 
straight along, but always circles. And it is as though in- 
ventors had sat up at nights puzzling their brains how best to 
make revellers seasick while kecpmg them equidistant from a 
steam-orchestra . , . Then the crowd sohdly lurches, and 
you find yourself up against a dentist, or a firm of wiestiers. 
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or a roundabout, or an ice-cream refectoiy, and you take what 
comes You have begun to “ do ” the Wakes. The splendid 
insanity seizes you. The lights, the colours, the explosions, 
the shrieks, the feathered hats, the pretty faces as they fly 
past, the gilding, the statuary, the August night, and the 
mingling of a thousand melodies in a counterpomt beyond the 
dreams of Wagner — these things have stirred the sap of life 
m you, have shown you how fine it is to be ahve, and, careless 
and free, have caught up your spun into a heaven from which^ 
you scornfully survey the year of daily toil between one Wakes 
and another as the eagle scornfully surveys the potato-field. 
Your nostrils dilate — nay, matters reach such a pass that, 
even if you are genteel, you forget to condescend. 

Ill 

A fter Ellis had had the correct drink m the private bar 
up the passage at the Turk’s Head, and after he had 
plunged into the crowd and got lost in it, and subnutted good- 
humouredly to the frequent ordeal of the penny squirt as 
administered by adorable creatures m bright skirts, he found 
himself cast up by the human ocean on the macadam shore near 
a shootmg-galletyL This W'^as no ordmary shooting-gallery. 
It was one of Jenkins’s affairs (Jenkins of Manchester), and on 
either side of it Jenkins’s Venetian gondolas and Jenkms’s 
Mexican mustangs were whizzmg round two of Jenkins’s 
orchestras at twopence a time, and takmg thirty-two pounds 
an hour This gallery w'as very different from the old galleries, 
in which you leaned against a brass bar and shot up a kind of 
a drain This gallery was a large and brilliant room, wath the 
front w^all taken out It w'as hung with mirrors and cretonnes, 
it was richly carpeted, and, of course, it was lighted by elec- 
tricity. Carved and gilded tables bore a whole armoury of 
weapons. You shot at tobacco-pipes, twisting and stationary, 
at balls poised on jets of water, and at proper targets In the 
cornels of the saloon, near the open, were large crimson plush 
lounges, on which you lounged £Uter the fatigue of shopping. 

A pmk-clad girl, young and radiant, had the concern in 
charge. 

She W'as speeding a party of banluupt shooters, w'hen she 
caught sight of Ellis Ellis answered her smile, and strolled 
up to the booth with a countenance that might have meant 
anytlung You can never tell what a dog is tlunlung 
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“ ’Elio ! ” said the girl prettily (or, rather, she shouted 
prettily, having to compete with the two orchestras) “ You 
here again ? ” 

The truth was that Ellis had been there on the previous 
night, and he had come again to-mght expressly m order to 
see her ; but he would not have admitted, even to himself, 
that he had come expressly m order to see her ; m his mind it 
was just a chance that he might see her. She was a jolly girl 
(We are gradually approaching the scandalous part ) 

“ What a j'olly frock I ” he said, when he had shot five 
celluloid balls in succession off a jet of water. 

Smilmg, she mechanically took a ball out of the basket 
and let it roll down the conduit to the fountain. 

“ Do you think so ? ” she replied, smoothing the fluffy 
muslin apron with her small hands, black from contact with 
the guns. “ That one I wore last night was my second-best 
I only wear this on Saturdays and Mondays.” 

He nodded like a connoisseur. The sixth ball had sprung 
up to the top of the jet. He removed it with the certainty of a 
King’s Prize winner, and she complimented him 

“ Ah ! ” he said, “ you should have seen me before I took 
to smokmg and drmking j ” 

She laughed freely. She was always showing her fine 
teeth. And she had such a frank, jolly countenance, not 
exactly pretty — ^better than pretty. She was a little short and a 
little plump, and she wore a necklace round her neck, a ring 
on her dainty, dirty finger, and a watch-bracelet on her wrist. 

“ Why ! ” she exclaimed. “ How old are you ? ” 

“ How old are you ^ ” he retorted. 

Dogs do not give things away like that. 

“ I’m nineteen,” she said submissively. “ At least, I shall 
be come Martinmas.” 

And she yawned. 

“ Well,” he said, “ a little girl like you ought to be m bed ” 

“ Sunday to-morrow,” she observed, 

“ Aren’t you glad you’re English ? ” he remarked “ If 
you were m Pans you’d have to work Sundays too ” 

“ Not me ! ” she said. “ Who told you that ? Have you 
been to Pans ? ” 

“ No,” he admitted cautiously ; “ but a friend of mine 
has, and he told me He came back only last week, and he 
says they keep open Sundays, and all mght sometimes, 
Sunday is the great day over there ” 
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“ Well,” said the girl kindly, “ don’t you believe it The 
police wouldn’t allow it. I know what the police are.” 

More shooters entered the saloon. EIIis had finished his 
dozen , he sank into a lounge, and elegantly lighted a cigarette, 
and watched her serve the other marksmen. She %vas decidedly 
charming, and so jolly — with him He noticed with satis- 
faction that with the other marksmen she showed a certain 
high reserve 

They did not stay long, and when they were gone she came 
across to the lounge and gazed at him provocatively. 

“ Dashed if she hasn’t taken a fancy to me * ” 

The thought ran through him like lightning. 

“ Well ? ” she said 

“ "^^^hat do you do with yourself Sundays ? ” he asked her. 

“ Oh, sleep ” 

“ All day ? ” 

“ All morning ” 

“ What do you do in the afternoon ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing ” 

She laughed gaily. 

“ Come out with me, eh ^ ” 

” To-morrow ? Oh, I should love to ! ” she cried. 

Her voice expanded into large capitals because by a singular 
chance both the neighbouring orchestras stopped momentarily 
together, and thus gave her shout a fair field The effect w^as 
startling It startled Ellis He had not for an instant ex- 
pected that she would consent Never, dog though he was, 
had he armed a girl out on any afternoon, to say notiiing of 
Sunday afternoon, and Knype’s Wakes Sunday at that * He 
had talked about girls at the club. He understood the theory. 
But the practice 

The foundation of England’s greatness is that Englishmen 
hate to look fools The fear of being taken for a ninny will 
spur an Englishman to the most surprising deeds of courage 
Ellis said “ Good ' ” with apparent enthusiasm, and arranged 
to be waiting foi her at half-past two at the Turk’s liead 
Then he left the saloon and struck out anew into the ocean. 
He wanted to think it over 

Once, painful to relate, he had thoughts of failing to keep 
the appointment However, she was so jolly and frank. And 
what a fancy she must have taken to him ! No, he would see 
it thiough. 
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IV ' 

I r anybody had prophesied to Ellis that he would be driving 
out a Waives girl in a dogcart that Sunday afternoon he 
Vvould have laughed at the prophet , but so it occurred. He 
arrived at the Turk’s Head at tv'o twenty-five She was there 
before him, dressed all m blue, except the white shoes and 
stockings, weighing herself on the machine in the yard She 
showed her teetli, told him she weighed mne stone one, and 
abruptly asked ium if he could drive. He said he could 
She clapped her hands and sprang off the machine. Her 
father had bought a new mare the day before, and it was m 
the Turk’s Head stable, and the yardman said it wanted 
exerase, and there was a dogcart and harness idhng about, 
and, in short, Ellis should drive her to Sneyd Park, which she 
had long desired to see 

Ellis wished to ask questions, but the moment did not seem 
auspicious. 

In a few moments tlie new mare, a high and somewhat 
frisky bay, with big shoulders, was in the shafts of a high, 
green dogcart. When asked if he could drive, Elhs ought 
to have answered : “ That depends — on the horse.” Many 
men can tool a fifteen-year-old screw down a country lane 
who v/ould hesitate to get up bchmd a five-year-old animal (m 
need of exercise) for a spin down Broad Stieet, Hanbridge, 
on Knype Wakes Sunday. EUis could drive , he could just 
drive His father had always steadfastly refused to keep 
horses, but the fathers of other dogs were more progressive, 
and Ellis had had opportunities He knew how to take the 
reins, and get up, and give the office ; indeed, he had read a 
handbook on the subject So he took the reins and got up, and 
the Wakes girl got up. 

He chirruped. The mare merely backed 
“ Give ’er ’er mouth,” said the yardman disgustedly 
“ Oh ! ” said Ellis, and slackened the reins, and the mare 
paved forward. 

Then he had to turn her m the yard, and get her and the 
dogcart down the passage He doubted whether he should 
do it, for the passage seemed a size too small Howevei, 
he did It, or the mare did it, and the entire organism 
sverved across a portion of the foot-path into Broad 
Street. 
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For quite a quarter of a mile down Broad Street Ellis 
blushed, and kept his gaze between the marc’s eais I*iow- 
ever, the mare went beautifully You could have driven her 
with a silken thread, so it seemed And then the dog, growing 
accustomed to his prominence up there on the dogcart, began 
to be a bit dogg)’^ He knew the little thing’s age and weight, 
but, really, when you take a giil out for a Sunday spin you 
want more information about her than that He asked her 
name, and her name was Jenkins — Ada. She was the great 
Jenkins’s daughter. 

(“ Oh,” thought Ellis, “ the deuce you are ! ”) 

” Father’s gone to Manchester for the day, and aunt’s 
looking after me,” said Ada. 

“ Do they know you’ve come out — like this ? ” 

“ Not much 1 ” She laughed deliciously. “ Flow lovely 
it is ! ” 

At Knype they drew up before the Five Towns Hotel and 
descended The Five Towns Hotel is the greatest hotel m 
North Staffordshire. It has two hundred rooms It would 
not entirely disgrace Northumberland Avenue. In the Five 
Towns it is august, imposing, and unique They had a 
lemonade there, and proceeded A clock struck ; it was a 
near thing No more refreshments now until they had passed 
tlie three-mile limit * 

Yes I Not two hundred yards farther on she spied an 
ice-cream shop in Fleet Road, and Ellis learnt that she adored 
ice-cream. The mare waited patiently outside in the thronged 
street. 

After that the pilgrimage to Sneyd was punctuated with 
ice-creams. At the Stag at Sneyd (where, among ninety-and- 
nine dogcarts, Ellis’s dogcart was the brightest green of them 
all) Ada had another lemonade, and Ellis had something else. 
They saw the Park, and Ada giggled charmingly her apprecia- 
tion of Its beauty The conversation throughout consisted 
chiefly of Ada’s teeth. Ellis said he would return by a different 
route, and he managed to get lost. How anyone driving to 
Hanbridge from Sneyd could arrive at the mining village of 
Silverton is a mystery. But Ellis arrived there, and he 
ultimately came out at Hillport, the aristocratic suburb of 
Bursley, where he had always lived till the last year He 
feared recognition there, and his fear was justified. Some 
silly ass, a schoolmate, cried, “ Go it I ” as the machine bowled 
along, and the mischief was that the mare, startled, went it. 
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She went it down the curving liill, and the vehicle after her, 
like a kettle tied to a dog's tail 

Elhs winked stoutly at Ada when they reached the bottom, 
and gave the mare a piece of liis mmd, to which she objected. 
As they crossed the railway-bridge a goods-tram ran under- 
neath and puffed smoke into the mare’s eyes She set her 
ears back. 

“ Would 5’’ou ! ” cried Ellis authoritatively, and touched 
her with the whip (he had forgotten the handbook) 

He scarcely touched her, but you never know where you 
are with anj^ Izorse’. That mir^;,. which had been a mirror of 
all the ■virtues all the afternoon, "Vv'as off like a rocket. She 
overtook an electric car as if it had bc*en standmg still Ellis 
. ^awed her mouth ; he might as well ha've sawed the funnel of 
a locomotive. He had meant to turn on ah.d travers^ Bursley 
by secluded streets, but he perceived that safety lay solely 'f/l 
letting her go straight ahead up the very steep slope of Old- 
castle Street into the middle of the town. It would be an 
amazmg mare that galloped to the top of Oldcastle Street i 
She galloped nearly to the top, and then Elhs began to get 
hold of her a bit. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” he said masculinely to Ada 

And, conscious of victory, he jerked the mare to the left 
to avoid an approacliing car. . . . 

The next instant they were anchored agamst the roots of 
a lamp-post When Elhs saw the upper half of the lamp-post 
bent down at right angles, he could not beheve that he and his 
dogcart had done that, especially as neither the mare, nor the 
dogcart, nor its freight, was damaged. The machine was 
merely j'ammed, and the mare, satisfied, stood quiet, breathing 
rapidly. 

But Ada Jenkins was crying 

And the car stopped a moment to observe And then a 
number of chapel-goers on their way to the Sytch Chapel, 
which the Carter family still faithfully attended, joined the 
scene , and then a policeman. 

Elhs sat like a stuck pig m the dogcart He knew that 
speech w^as demanded of him, but he did not know where to 
begm. 

The worst thmg of all was the lamp-post, bent, moveless, 
unnatural, atrociously comic, accusing him. 

The affair was over the town in a minute ; the next morning 
it reached Llandudno. Ellis Carter had been out on the spiee 
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^ only selected yoinot been a Wakes girl — ^if the reprobacu 
Not much I ** lof his guilty amours an actress from one 
iti^the tounng companies, or even a star from the Hanbridge 
Empire — ^yea, or even a local barmaid I But a Wakes girl ! 

Ellis lumself saw the enormity of his transgression. He 
lay awake astounded by his own doggishness. 

And yet he had seldom felt less doggy than during that 
trip It seemed to him that doggishness was not ^e glorious 
thing he had thought. However, he cut a heroic figure at 
the dogs’ club. Every admiring face said : “ Well, you have 
been going the pace ! We ahvays knew you were a hot ’un, 
but, really- ” 


V 

O N the following Friday evening, when Elhs jumped off the 
car opposite his home on the Hawkins, he saw in the road, 
halted, a tram of vast and queer-shaped waggons in charge of 
tno traction-engines They were painted on all sides with 
the great name of Jenkms. They contamed Jenkins’s round- 
abouts and shootmg-saloons, on their way to rouse the joy 
of life m other totras. And he perceived in front of the portico 
tlie high, green dogcart and the lamp-post-destroying mare. 

He went in The family had come home tliat afternoon. 
Sundry of his sisters greeted him with silent horror on their 
faces in the hall In the breakfast-room, w^hich gave off the 
drawing-room, was his mother m the attitude of an intent 
listener. She spoke no word. 

And Ellis listened, too 

“ Yes,” a very powerful and raucous voice w'as saying in 
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the drauing-room, “ I reckoned I*d call and tell ye myself, 
Mister Caner, what I thought on it* My gell, a motherless 
gell, but brought up r^pectable ; sixth standard at Whalley 
Range Board School ; and her aunt a strict God-fearmg 
'i'voman ! And here your son comes along and gets hold of 
the girl while her aunt’s at the special service for Wakes foUcs 
in Bethesda Chapel, and runs off with her in my dogcart with 
one of my bosses, and raises a scandal all o’er the Five Towns. 
God bless my soul, mister ! I tell’n ye I hardly liked to open 
o’ Tvlonday afternoon, I was that ashamed • And I packed 
Ada off to Manchester It seems to me that if the upper 
classes, as they call ’em — the immoral classes I call ’em — ’ud 
look after themselves a bit instead o’ looking after other people 
so much, things might be a bit better, Mister Carter. I dare 
say you thinly it’s notliing as your son should go about niimng 
the reputation of any decent, respectable girl as he happens 

to fanc}', Mister Carter , but this is what I say. I say ” 

Mr Carter was understood to assert, m his most pacific 
and pamed pubhc-meeting voice, that he regretted, infinitely 
regretted 

Mrs Carter, weeping, ran out of the breakfast-room 
And soon afterwards the traction-engmes rumbled off, and 
the high, green dogcart followed them 
EIIis sat spell-bound. 

He heard the parlour maid go into the drawing-room and 
announce, “Tea is ready, sir*” and then his fathei’s dry 
cough 

And then the parlour maid came mto the breakfast-room : 
“ Tea IS read>, Mr Ellis I ” 

Oh, the meal I 



GEORGE WARWICK DEEPING (1877-) 
abandoned^ r^'htk still aymmg man, his career as 
a doctor for that of a successful novelist. When 
war broke out be joined the R A M C. and 
served in Galltpoltf Egypt, and France. It is 
interesting to note that his bestseller “ Son ell 
and Son/* which has been adapted both as a 
silent and a talking film, owes much of its 
fine realism to bis early training in medicine. 


THE GIRL ON THE MOUNTAIN 

I T was hot on the steep mule-path that zigzagged up the 
southern slope of Monte Verde to the sanctuary of Santa 
Maria in Montorio, and David Flemming, with all his artist’s 
gear upon his back, paused every hundred yards or so to catch 
the sea breeze, and to look back upon Villadoro, that pleasant, 
frivolous, and rather artificial little town lying white at the 
edge of Its blue bay. There was shade here and there where 
the grey, stone-paved path ran under old ilexes and stone 
pines The olive terraces were purpled with violets Ever 
and again the white pinnacles of Santa Maria glimmered above 
the rocks and trees 

David Flemming broke the chmb to drink a glass of 
vermouth at the httle green-shuttered osteria lying half-way 
up the mountam He sat under a pergola covered with roses 
and vines, and his lean and rather humorous face was sad 
For even the pleasant comedies of hfe were tmged with pathos, 
and Flemming’s laughter was often tempted to end in tears 
He had discovered the utter lonehness of life, the loneliness 
that overtakes a man when death has snatched from him the 
other half of his soul. It was more than a year since his wife 
had died. The first anguish had passed, but the loneliness 
remained. They had been comrades ; hfe had been an 
intimate mterweaving of the sensitive threads of two person- 
alities Then fate had torn the fabric of hfe asunder, and left 
Flemming’s career all loose and ravelled 

Moving on again, he reached at last the broad walk between 
huge ilexes that led to the soaring steps and the white fa9ade 
of Santa Maria. But Flemming did not stop at the sanctuary ; 
he crossed the forecourt, passed round under an arch, and 
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Struck a path that climbed to the top of Monte Verde, three 
liundred feet nearer the clouds 

Ttie path was steep,, mere fiat rocks and stones piled 
together, and it ran through a pine -uood where the wind 
made a plaintive murmuring And more than once, as he 
climbed through sunlight and shadow, Flemming fancied 
that he heard the sound of someone singing It was just a 
voice that came and went, uttermg a few wayward notes, like 
the deep throat notes of a bird 

Then the sanctuary' bells started jangling just as Flemming 
saw' the blue summit sky through the trees. There would be 
all the glory of the view up yonder, the snow peaks, the 
turquoise sea, the wooded headlands, the rocky valley black 
with shadows Moreover, lunch and a bottle of wme w'ere 
not to be scoffed at after such a scramble. 

The summit came suddenly, a smooth cap of turf wTth a 
big flat stone perched m the centre hke some primitive altar. 
All around the sky seemed to hang hke a blue tent, but that 
grey stone on the top of Monte Verde was coloured red, as 
though someone had lit a sacrificial fire. 

Flemming stopped dead. Here was the unexpected on 
the top of a mountain, a woman kneehng by the great stone, 
her body flung forward over it, her head hidden m her arms. 
She was wearing some loose sort of red jacket, and her skirt 
was of white linen, short, and showing bare aiikles. A mass 
of black hair was stirred by the wind, but she herself was 
absolutely motionless, save for the slight fluttering of her 
white slurt 

Flemming was posed. He took her to be a peasant girl 
who had climbed to the top of Monte Verde to cry her heart 
out over some love affair. Her back was towards him, and the 
choice seemed to be his, the choice of leaving her in possession, 
and losing the crown of the mormng’s climb 

But chance saved him that The girl raised herself, 
turned, saw him, and started to her feet And Flemmmg, 
if he had been surprised at finding her there on the top 
of Monte Verde, was doubly astomshed w'hen he saw her 
face 

For she was the child of another hemisphere, an islander, 
dark skinned, with a mass of dusky hair, large eyes, and a 
splendid throat. And Flemming, in liis astonishment, was 
conscious of tw'o things — that he had surprised her m some 
tragic moment, and that her eyes were empty of tears. 
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He was conscious of having blundered, conscious of a 
kind of resentfubess in her expression, and with an English- 
man’s habit of blurtmg out things m his own language, he 
toed to put her and himself at ease. 

“ I’m sorry. I didn’t know anyone would be on the top 
of Monte Verde.” 

He realised instantly that the chances were against her 
knowing Enghsh, and that a man of more poise w^ould have 
strolled to the edge of the plateau and admired the view. 

“ Monte Verde does not belong to me. The mountams 
should be free to us all, should they not ? ” 

She answered him m Enghsh ; spoke it, indeed, as though 
It were her natural tongue And she smiled shghtly, perhaps 
at his most obvious astomshment. 

“ No doubt you have come from ViUadoro, and you have 
come to paint.” 

Agam Flemming was shocked by the discovery that it was 
the girl who was smoothing away the embarrassment of the 
moment and puttmg him at his ease. Her voice sounded very 
deep and rich, and though she was quite young there was a 
maturity about her that hmted at the woman of the world. 
Flemmmg, a “ sensitive ” himself, was aware of the palpable 
breed m her, a frank and gracious ease of manner that could 
keep Its digmty m the face of such a comcidence. He awoke 
to the fact that here was somethmg amazmg and unique, a 
mere child who could carry off all the bizarrene of her clothes, 
of her loose, black hair and her bare ankles, and remain con- 
vincing, natural, absolutely herself. 

“ It is a long chmb from Villadoro,” he said, “ and I 
wanted to try and make a rather umque sketch ” 

By way of setthng the situation, he began to unload himself, 
to pull out the legs of his collapsible easel, and to prepare 
ostentatiously for work. The way lay open for the girl to 
smile at him and retreat. But she did nothing of the kind. 
She sat herself down on the flat stone and watched him with 
perfect composure. 

“ Is it not funny, I met an English girl up here one day, 
two of us on the top of the mountain, and we did not speak ? 
T\'.o intelligent creatures with tongues * And yet — I like 
the English.” 

He glanced at her and was struck by the soft charm of her 
manner. She seemed to have put some sad thing beliind 
her ; her face had cleared, and for the first time he reahsed 
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her beauty There was nothing negroid about her Her 
skin had a dusky pallor , her face was refined m spite of its 
breadth ; her eyes were a clear blue and heavily lashed. But 
it was the physical perfection of her that appealed to the artist 
in him, the splendid throat, the modelling of the forearm and 
ankle, the generous giace of her very feminine figure. And 
she seemed quite unconscious of it all, a land of dusky island 
queen, with all the subtle charm of a fine culture added to the 
simple insouciance of her southern nature 

She was amazing. The loose hair, the bare ankles, the 
red and white of her clothes seemed inevitable Somehow he 
could not imagine her in a Paris frock, and yet he had an idea 
that she wore such creations. 

“ I think we are two very sensible people,” he said suddenly. 

He was recovermg his poise, his sympathetic sense of 
humour. 

Her eyes bnghtened to his. 

“ Well — perhaps Amd I am glad you came. I wanted 
some distraction ” 

He saw a tremor as of pam pass over her face, but it 
cleared mstantly. 

“ Oh, the sun — the sun — and the sea ! I was born on an 
island, a surf child ” 

“ Is it rude to be curious ? ” 

“ Why should it be ? Isn’t life worth living as long as one 
remams mquisitive ? I was born at Hawaii ” 

He nodded His little easel was set up, and he had rolled 
a round stone forward from the edge of the plateau to serve 
as a seat 

“ I say, I am going to be very forward. But there is only 
one really inevitable thmg for me to do ” 

“ And that ? ” 

“ Paint you — ^there — on that rock May I ? ” 

She gave a charmmg lift of the head 

“ Why not ? And may I talk ? It is such a silent world 
sometimes. I chatter to the mountams, but they cannot 
answer me back ” 

So Flemmmg painted her, while the bells of Santa Maria 
m Montorio began their midday chimmg It was a merry 
sanctuary, and the bells seemed to dance in the mountain air, 
riotously, and with gay abandonment The Lady of the 
Mountam was no joyless prude, and seemed to love laughter 
rather than melancholy 
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The chiming came to an end with one long, deep-tongued 
boom of the big bell 

“ And I have kept still through it all Now, listen ; it 
IS noon ” 

She held up her hand, and through the silence they heard 
all the mountain and valley bells striking, like so many distant 
voices Each white campamle for miles around took up the 
cry, and the echoes seemed to tremble in the deep valleys 
between the mountains. 

Not only did Flemming paint her portrait, but he discovered 
her name and where she lived She had been christened 
Eulahe, and the name had been changed to Laha by her 
Hawaiian playmates. She lived at Acqua Dolce, a rather 
famous little villa in the river valley below, and Flemming 
remembered that Acqua Dolce was let to one Fenton Bale 
He noticed that she was wearing a plain gold rmg, and the 
obvious inference was that she was Bale’s wife. 

He seized a chance thought that suggested itself. 

“ I have wanted to paint m the gardens of Acqua Dolce 
I am wondermg if I can get leave ” 

She was silent a moment and her face became overclouded, 
“ My husband is not fond of strangers I will ask him ” 

“ But I am not going to thrust myself in ” 

“ I will ask him Where are you staying ^ ” 

“ At the Hotel Regina, Villadoro — David Flemming ” 

She smiled at him rather wistfully, and in a short while he 
was alone on the summit of Monte Verde 

David Flemming went and sat on the big stone where he 
had seen her prostrate, her head in her arms That there was 
some great sorrow m her life /he felt convinced Her courage 
had set it aside for the moment, and she faced him as though 
life hid no tragedy, no sinister shadows that darkened the sun 
Why had she come to such a lonely place ? And how 
strange the whole busmess seemed — a Hawaiian girl on the 
summit of an Italian mountain ’ 

If the great stone could have spoken it might have startled 
Flemming with strange words, the words of a woman m 
anguish, who had fled to some solitary place where passions 
might cool themselves 

“ O God, I shall kill him. Help me, or I shall kill him ' ” 
While Flemming ate his lunch and looked at the snow 
peaks and the sea, Lalia Bale raced down the mule-path, her 
string-soled shoes giving her a grip of the stones. She moved 
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like a Wild thing, agile, graceful, and with all the suppleness 
of an island child taught to swim through the surf It was an 
hour after noon when she reached the bridge across the stream 
m the valley, and found herself at the iron gates of Acqua 
Dolce. An avenue of cypresses led up towards the villa 
hidden in its gardens which were full of the sound of running 
water 

“ Hallo I Where the devil have you been ? ” 

A man was leaning over the balustrade at the top of a 
terrace where clipped box trees grew m huge stone jars He 
was a thm, yellow-faced man, with sunken cheelts and dull 
eyes. The muscles showed in his throat, and there was 
somethmg about him that suggested a predaceous and hungry 
bird. His face was not the face of a healthy man , it was 
unwholesome, irritable, violent, with shadows under his eyes, 
and a kmd of loose and cynical cruelty hanging about the 
mouth. 

The girl answered him very quietly, though his voice had 
sent a shiver of anger through her, that discordant voice hke 
the harsh cry of a bird 

“ I have been up Monte Verde ” 

“ Damn it — ^what rot 1 I’ve been waiting an hour for 
lunch ” 

“ You need not have waited ” 

She knew that he had done it to gam a grievance agamst 
her That was Fenton Bale’s way He would spite himself 
in order to scold at her — and worse 

She climbed the steps leading to the terrace, and his 
panama hat moved along above the balustrade Her pallor 
had increased. She was holding herself in, clenching her 
hands till the nails hurt her palms ^ 

That jeering profile of his waited at the top of the steps. 

“ Come on ' ” 

His eyes flared 

“ You’ve been out again in that get-up Why don’t you 
dress like a Christian ? You might be doing a cmema show.” 

She knew the man was ill, that he had drugged himself 
into evil decrepitude And once she had thought she had 
loved him, in those Hawaiian days when she could swim and 
sail a boat. 

“ Don’t, Fenton. I am so tired of it all ” 

“ Tired I ” 

He laughed 
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“ Tired ! And what have I spent on you ? Paris, London, 
Vienna — damn it, and you cannot dress to please me. Here, 
I’ll settle it ” 

He snatched at the sleeve of her loose red jacket, and his 
thin fingers pinched the flesh of her arm. She twisted away, 
but she did not cry out, though her lips went white. The 
sleeve gave at the seam, and he continued to drag at it, laughing 
like a malicious child. 

“ ril settle the tlimg.” 

The whole sleeve came away in his hand, leaving her full 
white arm showing, with the marks of his fingers upon it. 
For a moment there was a kmd of madness in her eyes, but 
she mastered herself and turned towards the house. 

“ You will be rough with me once too often, Fenton,” she 
said. “ I am not one of your soft Englishwomen — ^my blood 
IS hotter than theirs ” 

Three days later David Flemmmg went down from the 
Regina Hotel to a dance at a httle casino that was built on a 
headland that jutted mto the bay. The mght "was superb, 
warm, and ablaze with stars, and the sea made no more than 
a moist murmur among the rocks. The casino gardens were 
brightly lit ; the string band was playing in the rotunda ; the 
cosmopohtan crowd had scattered itself round the httle tables 
in the alcove ; only a few couples were dancmg. 

A gay httle German widow was chartering m the vestibule 
She nodded and smiled at David Flemmmg, for he was a 
favounte of hers. 

“ Ach, Mr. Flemming, I have a quarrel with you. You 
did not dance with me last week ” 

“ Why, Baroness, then it was I who was the loser ” 

“ So you have a smooth tongue, you wicked prevaricator. 
I was here — ^you not ask me ” 

She shrugged her plump shoulders and looked up at him 
provokingly, but found that Flemming was staring over her 
head with a surpnsed and innocent intentness that could not 
be quarrelled with For, seated at one of the little tables in 
one of the recesses leading from the ball-room were Laha Bale 
and her husband. The girl was v/earing a brilliant wme- 
coloured gown and a strmg of pearls in her hair. She was no 
longer the child of the mountam, but a woman of the world, 
a Parisian creature, cosmopolitan and yet unique. 

The German lady turned her smile upon someone else, 
and Flemmmg went to leave his hat and coat m tlie cloakroom. 
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And here a tall man, bald, clean-shaven, witii iromcai blue 
eyes, was stuflSng a white scarf into an overcoat pocket. 

“ Hallo, Flemming ! ” 

“ You here, as usual. Locker ? ” 

“ Part of my business. I prescnbe dancing for some of my 
patients, and I have to be here to see that they take it. Have 
you seen the sensation of the evemng ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Come along. I’ll show you.” 

He took Flemming by the arm, and so piloted him tiiat 
one of the doorways leading from the vestibule served as a 
picture frame to Lalia and the man seated at the table. 

” There’s a problem for you, Flemmmg I What do you 
make of it ? ” 

Flemming’s eyes were studymg the man. Fenton Bale 
was loungmg m ins chair, his dress shirt buigmg forward, his 
yellow face Imed and haggard, his right hand twirling a liqueur 
glass by the stem. He seemed to be sneering at life, a malicious 
decadent, whose restless eyes saw httle that was good, but very 
much that was evil. 

“ Who is the man. Locker ? ” 

” Fenton Bale, and that bit of milk and charcoal is his 
wife.” 

Flemming’s mouth hardened. 

“ Yes, I have met her, but I have not met the man. What 
is he ? ” 

Locker was pulling on a pair of white gloves. 

“ A polyglot gentleman, a cosmopolitan — a bit of American, 
a bit of Enghsh and a bit of French mixed up mto a very 
nasty mess, my dear Flemming. Plenty of money, a hver, 
and a devihsh temper. Excuse me, there’s the Marchesa , 

I must go and pay my respects.” 

Flemmmg was left alone in the doorway, where he was 
partly screened by a palm. Laha Bale had not seen him, so 
he felt no guilt in rcmammg there for a while to watch her 
and the man who was her husband. 

Laha looked splendid, but it was a mute and naughty 
splendour that scornfully suffered some ordeal. She did not 
speak to Bale, did not look at him , her eyes seemed to be 
gazing at somethmg a long way off ; she was there, and 
she was not there. The soul of the woman had withdrawn 
Itself to some maccessible proud height where no one could 
follow. 
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if he was to match her physical exultaticn he would have no 
leisure to brood over the vicious jealousy of a sick and decadent 
man. Flemming was a fine dancer, but he had never danced 
with such a partner as this. She moved like a rhapsody, and 
Flemming’s blood took fire. He was young agam. He was 
the movement to her music, though some wild devil piped 
the tune 

They did not speak. There was an exultation m the flowing 
of their steps, and mere words would have marred the rhythm. 
People stopped to watch them, though it was doubtful whether 
they were conscious of anything but the music and their two 
selves Then it became a danse d deux, the red and the black 
figure holding the room. 

It was over. The leader of the band stood up, bowing m 
answer to a burst of applause. People began to talk ; waiters 
came hurrying to take orders , the rooms and galleiies were 
full of the shifting colours of the feminine crowd. 

“ That was splendid.” 

Her arm was resting in his and her eyes shone. He was 
about to lead her back to that table m the window recess. 

“ How hot It is m here • ” 

He changed his mind of a sudden, though there was more 
than a mere sensuous drift m the impulse that prompted him. 

“ It would be cooler in the gardens.” 

“ Yes, let’s go out. I don’t want to dance again ” 

They passed through the crowded vestibule and down the 
steps into the garden. Men and women watched them, and 
then smiled at each other. A waiter came hurrying, a little 
round-eyed man with a worried, deprecating smile. 

“ Monsieur, monsieur, please I Ze gen’leman wish me to 
say ” 

Flemming turned sharply. 

“ What is It ? ” 

“ Ze gen’leman wish me to say he go home, sir, and will 
madame put on her cloak ” 

Flemming glanced at Lalia. She looked pale and uncom- 
promising 

“ I shall not go yet. Tell Signor Bale that I will come 
later, plus tatd, you understand ? ” 

“ Yes, madame ” 

She withdrew her arm from Flemming’s, and there was 
the light of revolt in her eyes 

“ Let him wait for me. I will please myself— for once.” 
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Flemming w as sobered The waltz tune had changed^ to 
a sadder and more sinister movement The glare of the casino 
had given place to the shadows of pines, c} presses, ilexes, and 
palm.s Winding paths disappeared into the shadows Here 
and there a light flickered, and they could hear the soft wash 
of the sea 

She put her head back, and seemed to draw m deep bieaths, 
as though the night air cooled some inward flame within her- 
Her %vhite throat showed To Flemming there was something 
tragic in the poise of her head. 

“ Let’s go down to the sea ” 

She swept on, and he followed ; the path tvas nairow, so 
that they could not walk abreast 
“ I am afraid the blame is mine ” 

She ans\vered him quickly over her shoulder. 

“ What blame ? Did you not see — ^}’'ou must have seen.” 
“You mean ” 

“ Oh, I must talk — I must talk, and somehow I feel that 
I know you — ^that I have known you for years What fools we 
humans are — what coAvards > But I saw by your eyes that 
you understood How gross and hateful life can be made * ” 
She turned suddenly and faced him under the o\cr- 
spreading canopy of a pine 

“ I can talk to you — I must talk to you And you are not 
afraid of me ^ I am not like those women m there — ^Avho feed 
on a man’s folly ” 

He answered her impulsively 

“ I know that. We are children, }^ou and I ; we can 
understand each other ” 

She turned and walked on 

“ The other day — on Monte Verde — wLat did you think ? ” 
“ That you w^ere suffering ” 

He saw^ her put her hand to her throat. 

“ Oh, my God ! is a w^oman to have no pnde ? Is she to 
be bullied, exposed like a tame beast — showTi off before other 
men, to be made the creature of a man’s evil wLims ? I was 
just a child wLen he married me I did not know then And 
he is clever ; he has talien care to keep me at his mercy Men 
are like that, but one might bear it from some men ” 

Flemming was mute for a moment This passionate 
outburst of hers, so poignantly sincere, so vital, smote him 
like a wave of the sea Its salt strength smothered him, lifted 
him away from the familiar rock of a man’s habitual outlook 
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upon life. He had a feeling of breathlessness, of being seized 
on and possessed by a rush of emotion that no amount of cool 
and selfish reasoning could withstand 

The path broadened out, and ended in a rough terrace 
built up on the rocks where the Italians bathed in spring and 
summer The sea was very calm, with just a soft heaving 
that fringed each black rock with a little circle of foam Across 
the bay the lights of the old town glittered in a clustering frmge 
that spread and thinned and died away upon the mountains. 
A couple of sailing boats were gliding in towards the harbour, 
mere grey ghosts upon the water. 

Lalia and Flemming were quite alone They stood and 
leant upon the parapet, and watched each heav'e of the sea 
pouring a gush of foam into each little pot-hole and crevasse 
m the rocks below 

“ How calm it is here ! It makes me think of Hawaii ” 

He was silent awhile. 

“ Why not go back ? ” 

By the way she glanced at him he knew that he had said 
a foolish thing 

“ That is what makes life so difficult ; one cannot go back 
I should not be happy there , I have learnt too much, seen 
too much. I should seem a stranger to them, and they would 
seem strange to me Besides, there are the Americans ; I do 
not love them What is more, I have no money ” 

She laughed suddenly and rested her chin on her hands 
“ Do you know, I never have more than a franc in my 
purse No, my friend, I am not going to ask you for money.” 
He answered hotly 
“ It never crossed my mind ” 

“ I believe you He keeps me without money, so that I am 
tied to him by a golden rope Oh, but it is hateful, talking 
like this , it sounds mean, horribly mean. Let’s be just our- 
selves Tell me about yourself I feel — somehow — ^that you 
have suffered, that you are not a beast of prey — like other men.” 
He betrayed a gleam of humour 
” I don’t know that 1 am so interested in myself ” 

“ No ^ But I may be. Shall I read your character ? 

I am rather good at reading people ” 

“ Let me feel one of your hands ” 

He gave her his left hand, and she ran the tips of her fingers 
over It, touching it lightly here and there 
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“ Sensitive, rather diffident, reserved — and a little 
obstinate ” 

“ Oh, come i ” 

“ An artist , I know that, and yet you are not an egoist. 
Not good at busmess , inclined to be too generous That’s 
strange; I feel you have lost someone who was ver)’’ dear to you ” 

He answered her quietly. 

“ I lost my wife Oh, about a year ago or more. I haven’t 
been quite alive since then. Marriages are happy sometimes, 
^'^ou know ” 

And then she showed him another aspect of herself, a 
phase that proved that she was not a devourer, that she could 
give — as well as take 

“ Won’t you tell me about her ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I have never talked about her to anybody ” 
Perhaps it hurts too much ^ ” 

“ It IS not that There are parts of one’s life into which 
one never takes a third person ” 

She stretched out a hand and touched his arm. 

“ Oh, but I never asked for that I would never desire to 
pry into the sacred things that belonged to another woman. 
But now I know why your voice sounds lonely. It struck me 
that way up on Monte Verde , it was like the voice of someone 
who was always remembering m the middle of say mg some- 
thmg — that there was no one to hsten, no one — I mean — who 
mattered. The one who mattered was no longer there.” 

He looked over the sea. 

“ That’s true, utterly true. In tlie middle of doing things 
even now — ^painting a picture, for mstance — I suddenly realise 
she is not here, and life seems to break m the middle. Things 
do not seem worth while. I was ambitious. Yes, I suppose 
we were everything to each other.” 

“ I can picture her. May I try ? ” 

*'5^es 

“ She was rather fragile, pale, with large eyes and dark 
hair But she had plenty of spirit, plenty of hm. She did 
not talk very much, but she was full of cleverness, under- 
standing She was one of those fragile, graceful women who 
make a man feel very protective, very tender. And yet she 
had an immense courage, more courage than you have. She 
helped you.” 

He turned to her in astonishment. 

How do you know all that ? ” 
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“ How ? It IS what you make me feel, that is all I can 
say. Perhaps your loneliness paints a thought picture, for you 
were very lonely.” 

“ Lonely ? Good God * no one knows how awful that 
ionehness can be till they have been through it I didn’t want 
to go on living ^ ” 

“ But you did go on living ” 

“ Somehow. I was very near ending it once or twice.” 
She Sighed. 

“ Oh, I know. But perhaps it is worse to have to go on 
hvmg with the dead body of the past m the same house with 
one I think I know what Ionehness means — a loneliness that 
has even no dreams left to it ” 

Flemming looked at her, and as he watched her pale face 
a strange thing happened to him For suddenly his dead wife 
seemed to rise before him and to enter into the body of this 
island gill. The two women seemed to become m5steriously 
nungled. All the old poignant tenderness awoke in him and 
reached out towards the living as well as towards the dead 
“You and I seem to have drunk of the same cup I am 
gomg to be your friend, Lalia. You can say thmgs to me that 
you would say to your own self.” 

She remained motionless, brooding 
“ Would she mind — if she knew ? ” 

“ I think not. She was always generous. And somehow 
I feel her — the eternal woman — ^m you ” 

Again she sighed. 

“ I cannot help hating him And sometimes he drives me 
mad, for I am not like your passive white women ; I have fire 
m my blood, and there are times when I feel that I shall do 
some desperate thing.” 

“ You mean ” 

“ Kill myself — or kill him ” 

She uttered the words with the quietness of one who knew 
that she was uttering the truth And Flemming looked at 
her with a sense of helplessness, feeling that he had been drawn 
into some inevitable and tragic current that was life itself, 
remorseless yet pathetic. 

He turned and leant slightly towards her, resting his right 
arm along the wall. 

“ I should be a png and a fool if I doubted that. But is 
he worth it ^ ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
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“ Oh , he is a devil, an ingenious, tormenting devil Whisky » 
— and drugs I try^ to thmk of him as he was, to realise that 
the thing that lives is a kind of caricature of the thing that is 
dead. And yet there is a horrible likeness in the caricature. 
He was always ciuel, a little unscrupulous, but, then, it seemed 
a natural audacity, a masterfulness that appealed to a mere giil 
I misread it all then , now I am wiser.” 

Suddenly they heard a harsh voice calling, the voice of a 
man \vho had lost all self-restraint 

“ Lalia ' Are you there ? Where the devil are you ? ” 
They looked at each other meamngly 
“ I had better go. It maddens him to be kept waiting ” 

“ IVe been responsible. I am' coming with you. I want 
}ou to introduce me ” 

“ He will be rude to you.” 

“ Let him be rude. What does it matter ? ” 

She called to her husband 
“ Is that you, Fenton ? Where are you ? ” 

“ Up here, of course. Huriy along.” 

They found him at the top of the path that led down the 
cliff to the terrace above the bathing place. A solitary lamp 
burnt here, and a few iron chairs were ranged m a half-circle 
under a stone pine, and Fenton Bale was sitting on one of 
these iron chairs, the lamplight making his face look all shadowy 
and haggard 

He started up jerkily, unsteadily. 

“ Where the devil have you been ? Didn’t you get that 
mess.ige ^ ” 

“ Yes, I got It, Fenton, but I meant to stay on a little 
longer I want to introduce you to Mr. Flemming ” 

“ Oh * And w'ho the ” 

He glared at Flemming, and for an instant these two men 
stood face to face, eyeing each other, measuring each other. 
Then I'lcmming held out a hand. 

“ Glad to meet you, sir. I must confess that I am the 
smner I’m an artist, and you have to make allow'-ances for 
artt^-t'^. We’re infernal fools, of course ” 

lie was easy, debonair, but that facile politeness of his W’'as 
a unp laid on the throat of Bale’s evil temper He was deter- 
mined that the fellow should bchaie himself, and not fall to 
snarling like a spoilt dog. 

Ybuhe kept me waiting, anyway. I’m an invalid, a sick 
man, sir.” 
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“ I’m Sony. Youi wife and I have met before, and the 
casino was so confoundedly hot that we strolled down here. 
Are you driving back ? ” 

“ We shouldn’t be wallang, should we ^ ” 

“ Hardly. Shall I get hold of a carriage for you ? ” 

Much obliged , the porter fellow’s paid for that.” 
Flemming laughed, but there was an edge to his laughter 
“ Your husband won’t let me be officious, Mrs Bale 
Shall I lead the way ? I Imow all these winding paths ” 

“ Oh, there’s my cloak I left it m the cloakroom ” 

“ Give me your number and I’ll get it for you ” 

Flemming found them waitmg at the entrance gates when 
he walked across the garden with Laha’s black velvet cloak 
ovei his arm A powerful electric light hung from the iron 
arch over the gates, throwing a pale glare that made the foliage 
of the palms and the grass look a hard, metallic green There 
w^ere other people waitmg, and there appeared to be a shoitage 
of carnages, for Fenton Bale was lacking up a row with the 
concierge and not gaming in dignity thereby 

“ Didn’t I tell you to reserve me a carriage ? Well, and 
why the blazes isn’t there a carnage here ? You won’t get 
the ghost of a tip out of me ” 

The concierge was a big Frenchman who spoke Enghsh, 
and who had no intention of being bullied 

“ Monsieur must wait his turn. The carriage is coming ” 

“ Look here, my man, I don’t want any impertinence I 
ordered a carriage to be here at eleven , other people have got 
their carriages ” 

“ That is so, monsieur.” And the concierge’s tone 
suggested that the other people had better manners, and that 
hlr Bale might wait till midnight so far as he was concerned. 

Flemming was helping Lalia with her cloak His hands 
touched hers. She looked at him over her shoulder. 

“ Oh, I am used to this. Try if you can get us away ” 

Bale had pounced on a carnage that had dnven up and 
was attempting to annex it, but a bearded Austrian with two 
ladies refused to be hustled out of his nghts He was very 
polite, but ver> determined It was his private carriage , he 
managed to make Fenton Bale appreciate the fact 

People were smihng Laha drew aside under one of the 
palms and stood there haughtily Flemming tackled the 
concierge, and dropped a two-lire piece into the man’s 
hand. 



He spoke to him m French and lapped his foiehead 
suggestively 

“ Monsieur is a little You understand. I apologise 

for him , you aie quite in the right.” 

The concierge smiled. 

“ I am ready to oblige monsieur. FIc shall have the third 
carriage ” 

Flemming turned, and discovered that Bale had rejoined 
his wife and was making a further exhibition of himself by 
scolding at her 

“ It’s all your damned fault. What did you want to go 
gallivanting off for ? You Imow it knocks me up to be out late ” 

Flemming felt very much tempted to take Bale by the 
scruff of the neck and shake him The fellow seemed to have 
no self-control, no sense of the fitness of things He let himself 
be carried away by any animal impulse. The whole thing was 
absuid ; but, like many absurd things, it was tragic. 

“ All right, sir, a carriage is coming ” 

He caught a flash of Lalia’s eyes, a flash of gratitude and of 
appeal, and he went and stood by her, looking at Fenton Bale 
with mesmeric intentness He would stare the little cad into 
behaving himself, and his attitude succeeded 

In another moment he was handing Laha into a carriage, 
though Bale had made a move to get in first. 

“ Good-night ” 

She had pressed his hand, and her eyes looked for a moment 
into his 

“ Good-night ” 

“ Acqua Dolce, cocchiere ” 

The carnage moved away, and Flemming stood under one 
of the palms, watching it. The band was still playing m the 
casino, Chammade’s “ Autumn,” and the music seemed to 
entangle itself with the emotions of the moment How would 
that little beast behave now that he had her alone with him ? 
And Flemming found that he had no delusions as to Fenton 
Bale’s most probable attitude towards his wife 

What a monstrous thing it was that she should be made 
the victim of a decadent sot’s vile humours f He was angry, 
generously angry, and mingled with his anger was a compassion 
that was not content to stand and philosophise. The vehemence 
and the drive of life had come back to David Flemming The 
spirit of his dead wife seemed to have spoken to him by the 
mouth of Lalia Bale. 
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The carnage was rattling along the load that skirted the 
bay There was the moist swish of the sea upon the shingle 
From the windows of a tall house came the sound of laughter 
and the shrilling of a mandoline. The ilexes that lined the 
load met overhead and made a black tunnel. 

Lalia was leaning back in her corner. Bale had begun 
before they had driven thiny yards, and she had let him snarl 
at her and given him not a word m return. He could lave 
like an hysterical woman, fling the most monstrous taunts at 
hei, show all that malignant unreason that drives the most 
patient of mortals to despair. 

“ A nice fool you made of me. I suppose you think I’m a 
yellow dog, done for, a blasted corpse m trousers Damn it, 
I’m not dead yet. I’m not going to die for a long time. You 
keep away from the men.” 

She did not answer, and her silence exasperated him 

“ Who’s this artist chap, anyway ? Short of money, is 
he ? You haven’t given him those pearls, have you, to laise 
money on ? Don’t you try that game , I’m not going to be 
boobied into passing out the shekels for some other chap to 
pocket Where are those pearls ? ” 

She twisted the rope out of her hair and tossed them to 
him 

“ Take them But be very careful, Fenton, or some day 
you may discover that I have taken you at your word ” 

“ Ah, would you ? Yes, get yourself into the gutter, my 
dear You know where those sort of adventures end ” 

“ Fenton, do you know the kind of woman I am ? No, I 
think not ” 

“ Women — they’re all alike , toss a man over when they’ve 
dragged all the fun out of him ” 

“ Silence ! ” 

She leant towards him and spoke so fiercely that he 
crumpled m his corner. 

“ Fenton, 1 shall lull you — some day , yes, lull you, if you 
talk to me like this.” 

David Flemming had not seen Laha Bale for days, though 
he had climbed Monte Verde and wandered along the valley 
paths on the steep hillsides above the river The image of her 
did not fade , it was no day’s fancy, no momentary infatuation. 
On the contrary, it grew more distinct and compelling , he 
began to feel very lonely, and m his loneliness his tlioughta 
turned to her. 
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Vineyards and olive groves surrounded Acqua Dolce, and 
grey stone walls shut m the villa grounds. The road ran along 
the eastern boundary, and there were paths that went up 
through the terraces where the olives grew. And Flemming 
began to haunt these paths, innocently enough. He would 
talie his sketch-book with him and malce studies of olives and 
cypresses and the iiver lunning in its rocky bed below. Only 
once did he see Lalia or have speech with her. Things were 
going badly ; Bale had developed a new mama ; he would 
hardly let her out of his sight. 

Flemming was cutting down close to the wall one morning 
when he heard someone hailing him. It was a sneering and 
ironical voice, and had the same effect on Flemming as the 
sound of a file grating upon steel 

“ Hallo * Mr Gamboge. You seem to find a dashed lot 
of material round here ” 

Flemming glanced up and saw Bale lookmg down at him 
under the shade of a loquat tree. 

“ Good mornmg, sir.*' 

Bale mimicked him. 

“ Good morning, sir. I'm not so damned polite as you 
are, sir In fact, I see a dashed sight too much of you, sir," 
Flemming smiled 
“ Is that so ? " he said. 

“ That IS so, Mr. Gamboge. And my wife isn’t on view — 
see And if you tr}’’ climbing over my wall you may get a 
jolly lot more than you bargain for " 

It was not the face of a sane man that looked down at 
Flemming from under the shade of the loquat tree. It was 
all lined and yellow, with a cunning leer in the eyes, the face 
of a malicious faun. 

Bale’s insolence was ridiculous and vulgar, and Flemming 
was inclined to ignore it. 

*' You seem to have got some sort uf prejudiced idea mto 
your head " 

Bale grinned at him. 

“ Look here, Mr Juan ; I’ll show you what I carry in my 
pocket ’’ 

He dangled a nickel-plated revolver over the wall, and 
pointed it half-playfully at Flemming 
“ I used to be a dead shot, old sport." 

Flemming looked at him steadily 

“ If you go walking about with toys like that you’ll get 
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yourself into trouble, Mr. Fenton Bale. I should lock it up 
if I were you ” 

“ Not me. You haven’t lived out West, m Mexico, and 
in some of those dirty republics. You dress with your pistol ; 
it’s part of the costume — see ? ” 

He waved his hat. 

“ Good-bye, Gamboge. You keep on the right side of my 
wall, old fellow.” 

Flemimng left hun and walked on, but his face was a httle 
grim. Bale’s antics struck him as serious. 

“ The man’s mad. He ought to be watched. Good God ! 
he might take it mto his brain to shoot her ! ” 

Flemimng took one of the mule-paths back to Villadoro, 
and on reaching the town he went straight to a httle white 
villa that stood amid pahns and camelhas and mimosa on the 
hdlside just above the Regma Hotel. Here James Locker 
and his wife hved for eight months of the year, two very popular 
healers, without whom the English who w^mtered at Villadoro 
would have to pour out their woes m German or Italian 

Dr Locker w^as at home, rolhng a supply of cigarettes as 
he sat m the loggia that overlooked the sea 

“ Flallo, Leonardo ! Stay to lunch ? Glad to see you 
Sit down.” 

“ I have got a problem for you. Locker.” 

“ Oh, good heavens I WTiat is it, the disappearance of 
Mona Lisa ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you.” 

Locker was no fool, though he sauntered through life rather 
hke a pierrot. He bstened seriously enough, rolhng his 
cigarettes, and glancing now and agam at Flemming with a 
kind of affectionate irony 

“ You have got to look mto this, Locker No ; I’m not a 
sentimental fool You know something of Bale ” 

“ Quite enough He tried to choke me once m one of his 
riots The man’s a degeneiate beast I told him that he 
would drink and drug himself mto Bedlam ” 

“ Well, w'hat are you going to do ? ” 

Locker got up. 

“ Call Grace m,” he said dryly. ” It’s a case for consulta- 
tion You didn’t know that Grace ran the practice, did you, 
Leonardo ^ ” 

“ I have a great adrmration for your wife. Locker ” 

“ She deserves it, my friend. Try rolling a few Cigarettes 
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while I go and explain things I think she is wiiting letters 
in that loom of hcis iindei tlic tiles ” 

Grace Locker was an exceptional \iomnn, a woman whose 
appearance made strangcis imagine that she spent all her time 
and eneigy claboiatmg new dresses, putting a supetfinc polish 
upon hei nails, and massaging that smooth and handsome face 
ot hers m a tiiumphant revolt against wrinkles. She contrived 
to be immensely busy without ever appealing m a hurr}'. 
Her very chaim owed much to its suggestion of leisurchncss 
She was amazingly efficient, that was the scciet of it all She 
contrived to be both the busiest and the bcst-diesscd woman 
in Villadoio, simply because she knew \vhat to do — and did it 
— while other w'omen wcie talking 

“What a sensible man you aic, David Of couise, \oa 
were thinking of me when you came to appeal to Jim.” 

She sat down m a basket chair, looking iresh and dchght- 
full}- young for a w'oman of foity She was a fan w'oman, but 
she could still wear wdiite in tlie moinmg without it making 
her look faded 

Flemming smiled at hei . 

“ Of couise, I had 3'ou in my thoughts But I’m serious, 
Giace ” 

“ Don’t be a piig and assume that I’m fiivolous because 
I don’t moan Jim has told me 1 ha\c been interested in 
that gill all the winter. She’s one of the most fascinating 
things I’ve evei seen ” 

“ And David w'ants to lescue her ” 

Flemming stated between the stone pillars of tire loggia at 
the blue of the sea 

“ Anyone w^ould think, Locker, that j’-ou just trifled through 
life, and that you couldn’t be in earnest about anything I 
happen to know you Grace couldn’t have mairied a fool 

I w^ant 3^ou to go up to Acqua Dolce ” 

“ But I’m not going, David ” 

“ But — look here ” 

“ I’m leaving it to Grace ” 

Flemming turned eagerL to Grace Locker. 

“ Will you go ^ ” 

“ Of course I’ve been thinking things over. The girl 
wants rescuing, bringing out among people , it is enough to 
make her moibid, being shut up wuth a man like Bale He 
may be only a whimsical curmudgeon People have cut him , 
a little human flatteiy might work wonders with the man I’ll 
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try it , I’ll just be charming to him, and get him to let the girl 
come and help with that fete of ours at the Villa Scala That 
can serve as an excuse, and I can see what’s to be made of 
Mr. Fenton Bale ” 

Flemming looked grateful but troubled. 

“ I suppose it’s safe — for you ” 

l/ocker laughed shrewdly. 

“ Grace would be safe anywhere. You need not picture 
Bale threatening her with a revolver. I’d trust her to manage 
a case of homicidal mama.” 

“ If you think it’s all right ” 

Of course, it’s all right. Grace has struck an idea Let 
her try her cunning on Mr. Fenton Bale ” 

So Grace Locker drove up the winding valley round to 
Acqua Dolce and called on the Bales 

She found herself m a long salon paved with marble, its 
windows opening upon a loggia all overgrown with vines and 
bougainvillea and Banksia roses. A little Italian garden lay 
below the loggia, with tivo fountains throwing plumes of water 
into the sunlight The salon was full of fine old furniture , 
It was plain that Fenton Bale had money 

And then Laha came in, dressed in a simple white dress, 
with a red rose and a scarf of the same colour She looked 
depressed and tired, for even her superb physique could not 
carry her through such a life as she was leading without 
betraying signs of strain 

The two women looked at each other interestedly. They 
were such utter contrasts — Grace Locker with her slim, fair 
elegance , Laha with her rich and dusky comeliness and her 
sad eyes They were attracted to each other, and Giace Locker 
knew how to make the most of such a tendency 

“ What a lovely place you have here 1 Of course, you 
know its history I have often felt that I should like to live 
here — in a house of actual romance ” 

“ I suppose they were happy ” 

“ I have always heard so I know an old padre who knew 
them, and he said they were like a pair of children, even when 
they had grown grey I have come to ask you if you will do 
something for me ” 

“ Oh ' ” 

“We are getting up a fete for the Italian hospital ; it is 
going to be held m the grounds of the Villa Scala I am 
wondering if you would help me “ 

TUB 
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Laha hesitated 

“ I should love to, but ” 

“ Put the ‘ buts * on one side ” 

She seemed to force herself to speak 
“ Mrs. Locker, my husband is an invalid — with queer 

whims and prejudices ” 

“ Well, let me ask him.” 

You might try. I should love to help.” 

“ I am quite ready to be importunate ” 

Her opportunity was on the threshold, for Fenton Bale 
came m, looking shrunken and yellow, a sloven who had not 
been shaved. He glanced sulkily at Mrs. Locker, and gave 
her a curt nod when Lalia introduced him 

Bale was not a promising subject, but Grace Locker 
attacked him with all her delightful guile. Very few men could 
withstand her, but Bale had become something less than a man, 
and this refined and clever woman seemed to irritate him, even 
while she was being charming. The brute in him refused to 
be fascinated, and m asserting its independence contrived to 
be insolent 

“ I suppose it’s a question of money, isn’t it ? All right. 
I’ll give you a subscription — if that’s what you want ” 

“ It’s your wife I want, Mr Bale.” 

He grinned maliciously 

“ Then you won’t get her, ma’am The fact is, my wife 
doesn’t know how to behave, so I keep her at home, except 
when I go out myself ” 

Grace Locker flushed slightly. She glanced at Lalia, 
and felt humiliated for the girl’s sake 

“ I don’t agree with you, Mr Bale. In fact ” 

He interrupted her rudely 

“ What’s that matter, anyhow ^ My wife’s not going to 
swank round at your show, but I’ll give you a hundred francs 
and leave it at that I don’t want to be m with the Villadoro 
crowd ” 

It was Lalia who rose with a meaning look at Grace 
Locker 

“ You see,” her eyes said, “ he will only insult us both 
He is quite impossible ” 

Grace rose also She looked steadily at Fenton Bale, but 
she was too wise, too much herself, to squabble with such a 
man He was what he had made himself, a shrunk and 
bedrugged thing, a rotten apple ready to drop from the tree 
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** I cannot take money that is given in such a spirit.” 

He laughed, showing his teeth. 

“ Oh, all right. Then I save a hundred francs.” 

She shook hands with Lalia, gave her a compassionate smile, 
and walked back to the carriage. 

But she was angry. Grace Locker was not the woman to 
be pleased at being balked by a little blackguard, even though 
he might not be responsible for his actions. 

She had reached the flight of steps leading down to the 
iron gates when she heard someone behind her. 

“ Mrs. Locker ! ” 

Grace turned and saw Lalia in her white dress, the sun- 
light striking through the olives and making a pattermng of 
shadow all about her. 

“ I wanted to say Fm sorry. I couldn^t help him being 
rude to you.” 

Grace’s eyes lit up. 

“ My dear, of course I understand that. And really — Fm 
very angry with that husband of yours. I like you ” 

Lalia’s lips quivered, and she seemed to be struggling to 
hide her emotion. 

“ And I like you — too. Somehow — you made me feel 
good directly I saw you.” 

“ Well, see more of me ; I should welcome it. Why let 
your husband tyrannise ? ” 

Lalia shrugged her shoulders. 

“ He is not reasonable ; it is impossible to argue with 
him. And if I anger him — I know that I shall be afraid — not 
of him, but of myself. I have to set my teeth and keep my 
patience Good-bye, I must go now.” 

She turned abruptly and made her way back towards the 
house, leaving Grace Locker full of a new compassion. 

“ The little beast I Why doesn’t he poison mmself or shoot 
himself, and have done with it ? ” 

But she was in a serious mood when she described her 
experiences to her husband 

“ David Flemming is right,” she confessed “ I am half 
afraid of something tragic happening at Acqua Dolce.” 

The same evening David Flemming heard the result of 
the attempt to rescue Lalia. He was sitting in the loggia of 
the Lockers’ villa, with the lights of Villadoro strung across the 
bay, and Grace Locker a dim figure in white lying back in a 
cane chair beside him Locker had been called out to see a 
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patient at one of the hotels, an athletic lady who had hrol cn 
her ankle on the sleep path to Monte Cavaljo. 

Close to Flemming a big camellia growing in a stone vase 
was starred with white flowers that looked like snowy rosettes 
on a cloak of black velvet. The night was supremely still 
They could hear the band playing in the casino gardens. 

“ What can one do in such a case, my friend ? You cannot 
lush up, take the little wretch by the scruff of the neck and 
threaten to shake the life out of him if he doesn’t mend his 
ways. Besides, I don’t think Fenton Bale is capable of changing. 
He IS just one of those wrclclicd, fateful little figures that po 
bobbing through life, exaspciatmg evcryliody and cau®' , ^ 
endless trouble It’s sot did and tragic and utterly piiz/hn, 
Flemming w'as leaning forw^ard, his hands clasped betj^Qj,|^v^ 
his knees. 

“ Would one keep a leopardess and some miscrab*^ ^ -• 

depraved ape in the same cage ? And yet we humans 
m such inhumanity.” 'fuser 

“ You cannot reason on those lines, David We. ^ 
mere animals. There are some things that have to 1 
and sometimes we are the better for beaiing them ’% 

“ The old moral, that because a thing is nastj^j'^^^ h 
build up character. Let’s get dowm to the t’-agi [ 
you think that girl can go on living with that liitk t 
and not revolt ^ She is not English , she is prou^ j,. 
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than most Enghshw'omcn 

“ What do you mean, David ? ” 

“ Oh — w'eli, she may kill him. That’s what I 
Glace Locker raised herself in her chair. 

“ Then you, too, have felt that ? ” 

“ I have ” 

“ And wEat can one do ? I don’t want to pers;^^ , 
my friend, into thrusting yourself into a tragedy.” 

“ Do you know that she reminds me of Norah ? ’’r-t; 

“ What — ^this girl ? ” ^ 

“ Yes There is the same impulsiveness, the same L 
the same psychical colour Strange, isn’t it ? Someth^ 
been reawakened m me It was as though Norah wer J* 
and married to that little beast ” ‘ 

Grace Locker looked at him in the dusk. 

“ David, don’t be mad You may make things worse ” ' 
He answered her with quiet passion : 

“ No, I am not that selfish sort of scoundiel But I am 
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not going to stand aside and do nothing. Surely I can be a 
friend to her, a comiade ” 

“ Oh, be very careful. Where do such friendships end — 
in many cases ? No , I’m not an opportumst and a cynic, 

but people get hurt when trying to be heroic And yet ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ You must follow your own calling. The fact is, I like 
you, David ; you are my very good friend ; I’m quite a 
motherly person. Why not let things drift a little, and wait 
m patience ? ” 

“ Because,” and his voice was solemn, “ I am afraid of 
what might happen — while I waited ” 

When Flemxmng left the Lockers’ villa he did not turn 
straight towards his hotel, but took the road that crossed to 
the old Roman bridge and led beside the river towards Acqua 
Dolce. He felt irresistibly drawn towards the white house 
among the palms and cypresses, with its garden full of the 
noise of runmng water and ohve trees softening the grey 
walled terraces. Compassion possessed him, and something 
deeper than compassion. He was re-dreaming the dreams of 
fifteen years ago. 

The villa gates were locked, but he climbed one of the 
rough walls and went wandenng about the garden with its 
dus% alleyways and its turf walks between rose hedges ard 
trellised vines. There was a light in one of the upper windows, 
but Flemming dared not go too near the house, though his 
imagination set that light in Lalia’s room and made him think 
of her as wakeful and very lonely. He greeted her m his heart, 
this child of the south nurtured m London, Rome, Pans, and 
Vienna 

If Flemming gained anythmg by that midnight ramble — 
he gamed a certain decision, and the sulky stare of the porter 
who had to let him into the hotel. Nor did the morning put 
an end to the night’s mood. He took his artist’s baggage 
under his arm and started for the woods on the hill slope 
above Acqua Dolce. 

So steep was the hillside that Flemming was able to see 
down into the villa garden , m fact, it was set out like a toy 
stage below him, with its terraces and statues, its groves of 
cypresses, its rose walks and stone fish ponds, its little Grecian 
theatre partly hidden by the encircling mystery of the towering 
trees Acqua Dolce had been a house of romance Love had 
planned all those quaint and formal terraces, those fountams 
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and pools, those’ secret paths through green glooms, that 
little classic theatre open to the blue heaven Flemming 
found lumself thinking of the woman who had danced in that 
theatre, that wonderful woman who had set half Italy afire. 

And then he saw Lalia, a little white figure moving along 
one of the terraces where orange trees grew in stone pots 
He saw her pause and bend over one of the pools, and then 
disappear up a stone stairway under a smother of roses. For 
a while he lost sight of that thread of white, but suddenly she 
appeared within the grey curve of the Grecian theatre He 
could see her above and between the cypresses, a figure that 
moved to no rhythmic music, but a figure that w'ent hither 
and thither restlessly, pausing now and again to lean against 
the balustrade and look up at Monte Verde and the woods 
upon the hills. 

Flemming stood up and willed her to see him. And 
presently she turned and stared fixedly in his direction He 
had chosen a place where he was screened from the wmdows 
of the villa 

For fully half a minute the distant figure did not move. 

He waved his arm. She waved back. Then she appeared 
to be pointing towards the top of the cypresses, and Flemming 
guessed what he wished to guess. 

They met at the low stone wall that shut off the garden 
from the woods above. A row of cypresses threw a mass of 
shadow here, their sharp spires motionless against the blue of 
the sky 

“ I wondered whether I should see you again.” 

She was wearing a red camelha in her white dress, and the 
flower was the colour of blood. 

“ Well, I had to come ” 

Her eyes met his with perfect frankness. There was no 
guile in her attitude towards him, none of the self-conscious 
cunning of the feminine intriguer. 

“ You can trust me, Lalia. I should not be here — ^but for 
that ” 

She smiled at him. 

Trust you ! Of course I trust you. I am quick in such 
things. Do you think I should have let you paint me that day 
on Monte Verde if I had not known instantly what sort of 
man you were ? Should I have danced with you that mght ? 
Should we have talked — as we talked — down there bv the 
sea ? ” . 
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” Do } ou know — 1 began to live again — that night ? We 
seemed to come together out of our two lonely lives. I want to 
know how things are with you.” 

A swift change came over her face. She rested her arms 
on the top of the wall and stared up at the pinewoods 

“ I feel that I can talk to you as I might talk to myself.” 

“ Talking helps us You saw Grace Locker yesterday ? ” 

“ Y’ou sent her ? I guessed it.” 

" I thought she might get you out into the life down 
yonder. She is a sort of queen in Villadoro.” 

Lalia rested her chin on her wrists. 

“ It was good of you, David But, then — he is mad, and 
yet most horribly sane. It is like living with a cunning and 
malicious devil, to whom nothing is too petty or too monstrous. 
He is asleep — now. I am trying to be patient.” 

“ I know ” 

“ You must have no will of your own. Every maddening 
freak of his has to be humoured. It would be funny if it 
weren’t horrible. One moment he is in an absurd rage about 
nothing, the next he is trying to be affectionate. Oh, my 
God *, it is that which is so difficult to bear I ” 

She hid her face suddenly in her arms, as though ashamed 
and utterly humiliated. It was a mute anguish, poignant, 
silent, motionless. Her woman’s pride, all the intimate deli- 
cacies of life were in voiceless revolt 

And Flemming was stirred to the deeps. This was no 
melodrama, no piece of play-acting, no pretty tale dreamed in 
a dreamer’s brain. The figure in the white dress was terribly 
real, terribly appealing. He wanted to touch her, to feel his 
hand smoothing that dark brown hair of hers, to raise her 
head and make her look into his eyes. 

“ Lalia, I have got to help you — somehow.” 

She lifted her head. 

“ No one can help me. I have taken a fate and I must 
live it through. And yet you do help me.” 

She stretched out a hand and he held it fast. 

“ You can talk to me ; tell me everything I understand. 

I don’t ask for anything I’ll just come here, and you shall 
talk. It is something to have a hstener.” 

“ But I don’t know whether I shall let you come here. 
It will be utter selfishness on my part ” 

“ Then I am guilty of selfishness ” 

“ Yes, but you don't realise ” 
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It was Flemming who saw Bale’s grmning.face appear 
from behind one of the cypresses, and by an effort he restrained 
himself and did- not let go of Lalia’s hand 

“ What the devil are you two playing at — anyhow ? ” 

Lalia went white as her dress. She glanced over her 
shoulder and tried to withdraw her hand. But there was a 
touch of the divine madness in David Flemming, a spirit that 
rebelled at the thought of compromise or of shrinbng from 
a crisis in which the enemy was so contemptible. He found 
himself refusmg to feel embarrassed or to confess that Fenton 
Bale had any right to mouth at him. 

“ If you want to know the truth, sir, I came here with the 
express purpose of seeing your wife She did not Imow that 
I was coming ” 

Fenton Bale flourished his arms. 

“ I like your infernal insolence ” 

Flemming put Lalia’s hand away and, leaning over the wall, 
looked steadily at Fenton Bale ' 

“ You happen to have a very charming wife, Mr. Bale 
Other men realise it — if you do not. And supposmg I were to 
tell you that I had just asked her to leave you — and that she 
had refused ” 

Bale stared at him, like a dog who has made up his mind 
to bite an mtruder and is astonished by the intiudei attack- 
ing instead of waiting to be attacked. FIis yellow face looked 
flat, inept and puzzled 

“ Well, this is the funniest darned situation I ever fell into 
— anyway I ” 

He glanced rancorously at Lalia. 

“ Let’s have no more of this fooling. I’m not the sort 
of child to stand it — see ? I’ve lived in rough countries ” 

Lalia turned to Flemming : 

“ Please leave it to me.” 

Her eyes appealed to him, willed him to go. The whole 
situation seemed so impossible, for there were no hidden 
generosities in Fenton Bale that could be aroused by rivalry 
He was not sane ; he was not even human in any reasonable 
sense, and Lalia blew him better than David Flemming did. 

Bale’s hand went into the side poeket of his coat , he was 
gi inning 

“ I’ve got something here that can talk, old sport ” 

Flemming seemed to hesitate, but a glance from Lalia 
warned him against meddling 
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“ Oh, urn away, Mr Flemming, or my husband will be 
taking all this seriously. What an innocent you are, Fenton, 
not to see that Mr Flemming has been ragging you ! 

She laughed quite merrily, and caught Bale by the arm. 

“ Good-bye. Next time please come m by the gate ” 

Bale had begun to mutter something, but that shrunken, 
bedrugged body of his was incapable of much physical 
independence This girl from the south could have lifted 
him m her arms and carried him off like a child She 
pushed him through the cypresses, laughing, and calling back 
to Flemming 

“ Good-bye. It really was wrong of you to try and hold my 
hand » 

Flemmmg did not move, but stood leaning against the wall 
and staring at the row of cypresses through which those two 
had disappeared. He had more than a suspicion that he had 
blundered on to the edge of a tragedy, and that the steel-bright 
thing that lay in Bale’s pocket might have spoken with irrespon- 
sible violence. He had seen a momentary panic m Lalia’s 
eyes He realised that he had been at the mercy of a morpho- 
maniac’s savage whim. 

But Lalia ! It was monstrous that she should have to live 
on the edge of a possible fatality. The man was irresponsible 
He might shoot her, shoot himself He was like so much 
dynamite, with a candle burning close by. 

For a moment he felt tempted to climb the wall and follow 
them, but saner thoughts prevailed. She knew Bale, she knew 
how to handle him He had only made things more difficult 
for her by trying to thrust a chivalrous sympathy into her life 
And so he climbed back into the woods to get a view of the 
villa garden. No one was to be seen there save a man m bright 
blue trousers hoeing one of the lower terraces where olives 
grew 

All that evening Fenton Bale sat brooding in the loggia like 
a little yellow god staring at nothing with sullen and expression- 
less eyes His face was a mere wrinkled mask He neither 
moved nor spoke nor took notice of anything Coffee, liqueurs, 
his Russian cigarettes were left untouched on the ebony and 
mother of pearl table beside him. He just stared and stared 
like a corpse propped m a chair 

Lalia had brought a book and a reading-lamp out into the 
loggia, but he had repulsed her sullenly when she had suggested 
that she should read to him 
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“ Put that dashed light out I don’t want to hear that 
soit of twaddle ” 

And so they sat on together while the darkness fell, and 
the green leaves of the vines on the trellises turned black. 
Stars glittered above the mountains. They could hear the 
river in the valley rushing over its rocky bed. 

To Lalia this silence became charged with a feeling of 
fatality She could not escape from a strange sense of impending 
dread The man in the chair had become a vague blur, but 
his grey face was like the dim face of a ghost. There was some- 
thing frightening in his immobility, in his utter silence. She 
wondered what was passing m his mind, whether this mood 
was the last sinister phase of his soul’s madness. 

They had not spoken of the affair of the morning. She had 
just laughed it aside, and her laughter seemed to have dominated 
him, though she had caught him watching her with a land of 
sinister and secret interest. 

She yawned and stretched out her arms. 

“ You are not gay company, Fenton.’^ 

He did not answer her for a moment. 

“ Not like your artist friend.” 

“ Why worry about that ? Am I never to speak to a living 
creature ? ” 

“ Go to bed,” he said laconically. 

And she left him there sunk in his chair. 

Lalia’s room communicated with her husband’s, but she 
locked both doors that night. She was brushing her hair when 
she heard him come upstairs, and she remained motionless, 
expecting him to speak to her. But he passed her door without 
pausing and went to his room, and for a long while she heard 
him moving restlessly to and fro. Roberts, his English servant, 
had been fastening the shutters and locking the doors down- 
stairs Bale was still moving about his room when she got 
into bed, but presently his restlessness seemed to come to an 
end The sense of tension relaxed, and she fell asleep. 

This sleep of hers was not to last through the night, and 
she awoke from it suddenly with a sense of clamour in her brain. 
Someone had been calling, calling, and the voice had tangled 
itself up m the bizarrene of a restless dream 

She sat up, chilled, vaguely disturbed. For the moment 
the house seemed silent ; a full moon was shining ; there was 
no wind to rattle the shutters And then she understood 

A sudden outcry came from her husband’s room, and the 
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voice was like the voice of a frightened child terrified by some 
dream. It was shrill, querulous and insistent, suggestive of 
panic. 

Lalia slipped out of bed, put on a dressing-jacket, lit a 
candle, and went out into the passage The childish outcry 
continued. She tried the door and found it unlocked. 

“ Fenton, what is it ^ ” 

“ I’m dying— I’m dying ” 

She closed the door, set the candle on a table and sat down 
on the edge of the bed For the first few seconds she was 
confused and not a little frightened, for he was breathing 
jerkily and tossing his arms to and fro, his jacket wide open, 
the muscles showing m his throat. She laid a hand over his 
heart ; it was beating rapidly, but not like the heart of a dying 
man. 

Her intuition helped her to sum up the situation The man 
was hysterical — something had thrown him into a panic. 

“ What has frightened you, Fenton ? ” 

He bleated the same cry. 

“ I’m dying ” 

“ No, no, he still ; you have had nightmare ” 

He gave her one queer, half-cunning, half-agonised look, 
and then burst into tears. His hands came clutching at her , 
he dragged himself round in the bed and tried to snuggle his 
face into her bosom. 

“ I was choking ; I woke up choking. I was dying — and 
no one cares. Why don’t you send for a doctor ? You don’t 
care — you’ll be glad ” 

He clung to her, convulsed, pitiable, like a scared child 
And the first spasm of repulsion quivered out of her throat ; 
she held him in her arms — ^this little wreck of a man who sobbed 
and complained. 

“ There — ^there, I’m here ; I’ll stay with you. You’re 
frightened, that’s all. I’ll stay here with you ” 

“ It was awful I couldn’t breathe. You won’t leave me 
— ^you won’t run away ” 

» No, no ” 

“ I’ve been a beast sometimes I’m so cold, I’m shivering ” 

She made him he down 

“ There — ^get warm I’ll sit here — and hold your hand. 
You’ll feel better soon ” 

Hers was no affectation of compassion She had no love 
for the man but his terror, the very misery of his cowardice, 
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even his pitiable selfishness, called to the woman in her Some 
primitive instinct answered his child’s wail She laid a hand on 
his forehead 

“ You’ve been dreaming. Doesn’t that feel cool and soft ? 
I’ll sit here with you and you must go to sleep. Try and go to 
sleep I’ll frighten the bad dreams away.” 

Her presence seemed to soothe him, and presently he fell 
asleep, clutching her hand tightly so that she could^ not move 
without awaking him She decided not to leave him, but to 
sit the night out beside him, and her compassion carried her 
through 

That vigil brought her new thoughts and a new inspiration 
as she listened to her husband’s breathing, and to the rushing 
of the river over the rocks below She had a vision of a further 
effort, of a further struggle to bear with the man. Life had 
meant a renunciation of all that youth desiies She would 
still strive to play her part, to humour him, to save him from his 
meaner self. 

So the dawn came , yellow light slanted through the 
shutters , a mule team went up the road with a jingling of 
bells. The sanctuary on Monte Verde sent out a morning 
chime. 

When Fenton Bale awoke he found himself holding Lalia’s 
hand. For a moment he did not remember the scene he had 
made in the night He blinked at her as though bemused and 
puzzled 

“ So you slept after ail, Fenton ? I kept the dreams 
away ” 

“ Slept ! Did I call you up ? ” 

“ I have been sitting here for about five hours ” 

“ Good Lord > ” 

She saw by his eyes that he remembered 

“ I’ve been thinking, Fenton , thinking hard.” 

“ What, all the night ? ” 

“ Part of it ” 

She freed her hand and went and opened one of the shutters 
The morning sun poured in, and the white walls of the villa 
seemed washed by a sea of green. 

“ It is a wonderful morning, Fenton. The olives are all 
blue and there is not a cloud in the sky ” 

He lay there apathetically and did not answer her 

“Just the morning to start on a holiday. Why shouldn’t 
we start on a holiday ? ” 
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“ What sort of a holiday do you think I’m fit for ? I don’t 
want to go gallivanting about ” 

She sat on the window-ledge and the sunlight played in 
her hair 

“ I don’t mean an actual holiday, Fenton, Why shouldn’t 
we make a new beginmng — start a new bit of life ? It’s 
possible.” 

He pulled himself up in bed. 

What d’you mean ? ” 

“ We haven’t been very happy — ^have we, Fenton ? I’m 
ready to let bygones be bygones and to start afresh. Let us 
tiy.” 

“ So I’m to blame, am I ^ ” 

“ I never spoke of blame. Everybody has something to 
forgive My quarrel is with that thing — over there.” 

She pointed to a httle rosewood cabinet that stood on the 
top of a chest of drawers. Bale’s eyes followed the pointing of 
her hand. He grunted. 

“ Can’t do without it — now.” 

She went and stood facing him 

“ Don’t you realise that you have got to choose — to choose 
between me — and the stuff in that cabinet ? Make a fight for 
It I’ll help ; I’ll do all that I can ” 

“ It’s no use,” he said sullenly ; “ you can’t fight against a 
thing that has become a food ” 

But she would not let him surrender, and she set out to 
make a last effort to save her husband from the curse of the 
crave he had created. Perhaps the man’s better self shone out 
momentarily through the fog of opium , perhaps her pleading 
proved even more powerful than a potent drug At all events 
she won him over, though he joined her sullenly hke a man ‘ 
who misdoubted his own strength 

“ All right Chuck it away. The key’s m my purse — 
there — on the table.” 

She found the key and unlocked the rosewood cabinet. 
In it were rows of little bottles, a pile of chip boxes, and a 
couple of hypodermic syringes m gilt cases She gathered all 
the plunder m a fold of her night-dress, and stood looking 
compassionately at her husband 

“ Promise me that is all, Fenton.” 

“ Yes , that’s the lot ” 

" I will make it up to you I am going to throw these 
into the river.” 
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In half an hour she was standing on a rocky bank above 
one of the deep pools in the valley. The stieam foamed into 
It from above, but where the rush had spent itself the pool 
was wonderfully clear and the colour of green glass. She had 
brought a little bright-coloured leather bag with her, and she 
stood on an outjutting rock and tossed bottles and syringes 
into the water. She was very solemn over it, and her eyes 
looked sad ; perhaps she doubted the permanence of her 
triumph. 

Climbing back to the road and rounding the corner where 
the terrace wall jutted out, she walked straight into David 
Flemming. He was standing in the shade of an overhanging 
pine and looking up towards the house whose red roof showed 
through the foliage. 

“ You are out early.” 

She noticed at once how serious his eyes were. 

“ I was worried ; I admit it.” 

“ Yes, but I have news for you. I must not stay more 
than two minutes. He is waiting for me, and he is just hke a 
child this morning.” 

She told him all that she had to tell, but Flemming’s eyes 
did not brighten to hers. He, too, misdoubted the value of 
this victory. 

“ He has let you throw all his drugs away ” 

“ Yes. I mean to stand by him and help him to fight 
through.” 

He looked at her gravely, compassionately, for there was 
an air of sadness and resignation about her, as though she 
were none too sanguine, but had made up her mind to go 
through with it to ^e end. 

“ It’s splendid of you.” 

“ Oh, no. It’s nothing of the kind. Perhaps it’s despair. 
Good-bye. I must go. I’ll — ^I’ll write to you sometimes ” 

“ I shall be down at Villadoro. Send for me — if ” 

She gave him one look and hurried on as though she could 
not trust herself to say more. 

“ Good-bye. I shan’t forget you.” 

Dr. Locker, driving along the sea-front of his smart car- 
rozza, sighted a man leaning over the parapet and watching 
the waves playing over the rocks below. Locker ordered the 
driver to stop and, jumping out, crossed the footpath and 
leant over the parapet close to Flemming, but the artist was so 
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absoibed in some thoughts of his own that he did not glance 
at the man at his side. 

Locker looked at him shrewdly. 

“ Hallo J Leonardo.” 

Flemming turned sharply. 

“ Hallo 1 I didn’t realise who it was In a way you are 
opportune ” 

“ Thanks. Get in and drive ; I have to go to San Pietro ” 

They went bowling along the dusty road overhung by 
pines and ilexes and mimosa trees, with villa gardens on one 
side and the blue of the sea on the other. For a while they 
chatted about the Villa Scala bazaar, the tennis tournament 
in the casino gardens, and the expected visit of the English 
Mediterranean fleet. But this was mere dust so far as David 
Flemming was concerned, though he was shy with the shyness 
of a man who is fiercely in earnest. 

“ I say, Locker, I want to ask you something.” 

” Well, ask away.” 

“ When a man who has the drug craving has the diug 
suddenly taken away from him, what happens ? ” 

“ Sometimes he collapses, even dies.” 

“Yes?” 

“ Or goes off his head and does something violent ” 

“ That’s what I thought I may as well tell you the truth, 
Locker. Mrs. Bale has persuaded her husband to let her 
throw all the stuff away, and I tell you — I’m worried.” 

Locker was in a cynical mood. 

“ I shouldn’t worry. He has another hoard hidden away 
somewhere That is always the way. They are very cunning 
— the poor devils.” 

“ Then you think he only made a pretence ” 

“ I’d swear to it The only way to make sure that such a 
man as Bale does not get his particular drug is to shut him 
up m a nursing-home with people he can’t bribe round him. 

I expect there is morphia hidden m every corner of that 
house ” 

“ You may be right ” 

“ My dear man, I have had to deal with a good many diug- 
mamacs in my time ” 

Flemming might be outreasoned, but he was not reassured. 
A peculiar restlessness took possession of him that day , it 
was as though telepathic suggestion were at work, beating a 
mysterious warning into his brain. Towards evening it grew 
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“ Thank God ! ” 

She had stumbled and fallen forward, and the cry burst 
from him impulsively. But she was up again before he could 
reach her. 

“ Go back — go back ! ** 

“ Lalia — give in I ” 

She dashed on, with Flemming after her. He gained, and 
caught her at the bottom of the short flight of rough steps that 
led down to the platform. 

“ Laha I ” 

She struggled with him, and her strength almost over- 
matched his 

“ Let me go, David — ^let me go 1 ” 

“ No— no I ” 

He had his arms around her and she tried to break his 
grip, her hair clouding in his face. 

“ Let me go — do let me go ! ” 

“ I cannot I ” 

She panted ; 

I cannot bear it ! I must kill myself before he drives me 
to madness ” 

“ You shall not kill yourself ; neither shall he drive '\ou 
mad ” 

“ David— I shall kill him.” 

“ No Give in to me, dear I am stronger than death ” 
The despair seemed to go out of her quite suddenly. She 
surrendered, and he felt her limp m his arms He had to hold 
her Her arms went round his neck ; her head lay on his 
shoulder. 

“ Oh — my dear — ^what shall I do ? ” 

She broke down, and all her passionate soul seemed to 
dissolve m anguish He held her close and smoothed her hair 
He was touching a woman and a child 

“ Tell me ” 

I She shivered. 

i “ Oh, I was wrong. A devil seemed to seize him when he 
had lost his drugs I cannot tell you, David I cannot go on 
living with him He fell asleep, and I seized my chance.” 
Flemming was deeply moved 

“ Lalia, you and I are strangers to each other, and yet 
somehow you have given me back the will to live Sit down 
here with me, and let us see what w'e can make out of this 
ta^orle ” 

o 
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He led her to the belvedere overlooking the valley. They 
could see Villadoro shining white in the moonlight and the 
river flashing and foaming in the valley below. Flemming 
kept hold of her hand, and held it so firmly that she smiled at 
him with her wet eyes. 

I shan’t throw myself over, David. That mood has 
gone.” 

He did not let her hand go, nor did she try to withdraw it. 

“ We must face things, Lalia. You cannot go on living 
this life.” 

“ But what am I to do ? ” 

He was silent for some while, thinking. 

“ Listen to me. I happen to be fairly well off, so far as 
money goes. I am going to ask you to let me give you what 
you need. I’m not making a bargain ; I’m not asking for 
anything in return. You must go away and hve your own 
life, and I can help you to begin it.” 

She looked at him with shming eyes. 

“ But I can’t take your money.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because it is yours.” 

“ Oh, nonsense I ” he broke out passionately. ** Of course 
you can take it. I’m not making any cad’s bargain with you 
What is money for but to be used, and I have more than I 
know what to do with. I might send it to a charity, or write a 
cheque for some relative I don’t care twopence about. Laha, 
you’ll take it ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Yes. Because I shall know that you don’t trust me if 
you refuse ” 

She covered her eyes with her hand. 

“ Oh, what problems ! But to escape I Yes, I’ll take it, 
David I’ll go to Vienna. I had friends there I’m not afnad 
to work I can speak four languages, and I could teach But 
how shall I go ? ” 

He thought a moment 

“Go back to-night ; bear one more night there. Then 
to-morrow morning come down to Villadoro ; I will meet you 
m the Casino gardens at eleven. I can manage things , you 
shall have enough to carry you along for the moment Go to 
Genoa, buy a trunk and some clothes, and then go on to Milan 
and Vienna Write to me from there, and I will arrange to 
have more money sent to you Is not that veiy simple ? ” 
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She sighed 

“ It sounds so simple I will go back to-night and think it 
over. I promise to meet you m the moimng and tell you what 
I have decided.” 

She rose, hesitated, and then looked straight into his eyes 
as she stood beside her. 

“ You have willed me to live, David. You have been very 
good to me And tliere is nothing that I can do in return ” 

“ But diere is, Lalia Go on living, and so helping me to 
liye. A month ago I did not care whether I lived or died , in 
fact, I think I would rather have had death But I do care 
now ” 

She laid a hand on his shoulder 

“ And I care, too. Do you doubt it ? Something sang m 
my heart that night when,we danced together. But there, we 
must just be comrades, and I must be going back ” 

They wandered slowly through the olive groves, where the 
moonlight sifted through and made delicate patterns on the 
ground Silence had fallen upon them — a silence that was 
intimate and mysterious Now and again they looked into 
each other’s eyes and smiled 

The road lay white and empty before tliem, with a black 
shadow' falhng across it here and there where a pine or 
cypress intercepted the moonlight. They reached the wall 
where Laha had let herself drop from the terrace below 

“ The gates are locked.” 

“ Then I must help you up ” 

An old fig tree hung down m one place. Flemming took 
Lalia m his arms and lifted her up till she could get a grip of 
tlie tree He made a stirrup with his hands for one of her 
bare feet She drew herself up, stood for a moment on his 
shoulder, and then scrambled to the top of the wall. 

Flemming was loolung at one of his hands 

“ I say, you have cut your foot ” 

“ Have I ? It can’t be very much I did not feel it I 
must creep in now Good night ” 

She leant over to him, her hair hanging down. 

“ I trust you, David.” 

Till to-morrow,” he answered her 

She disappeared, and he stood there at the foot of the wall, 
listening, determined to stay there till he was sure that she had 
succeeded in getting back into the house If Bale had fallen 
into a drugged sleep, well and good , but if the little beast 
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He threw his head back sharply like a man challenged, 
for a ciy came from the direction of the villa He heard a 
man shouting angrily, and with a shrill and almost screaming 
self-abandonment Another voice answered him — also a man’s 
voice — scared and appealing 

Flemmmg made a leap for the fig tree, pulled himself up, 
and was over the wall like a man scaling a redoubt. He took 
the first path that showed in the moonlight , it led him uphill 
and towards the villa, and that was all he desired And sud- 
denly he found himself in the mam way from the iron gates to 
the house, with a broad flight of steps going up under the shade 
of cypresses and firs 

A revolver-shot lang out, the sound echoing across the 
valley 

“ Good God * he’s shot her J ’* 

Flemming ran on, and as he reached the flight of steps a 
man came blundering down them. It was Roberts, Bale’s 
English valet, unnerved and in a panic. 

He swerved to one side when he saw Flemming, and threw 
up his hands dramatically 

" Help I Help ! ” 

“ What has happened, man ? Are you hurt ? ” 

He stared into the valet’s white face 

“ No, sir I was running for assistance, sir. He’s up there 
wuth a revolver, and she’s with him He shot at me,” 

“ Come along, then * Come on ' ” 

Flemming raced up the steps, and the valet followed him, 
flustered and out of breath, but ready to follow when there was 
another man in front 

“ Be careful, sir. He’s clean mad.” 

“ All right ” 

Flemming had reached the last steps leading to the main 
terrace in front of the villa He came to a sudden halt, stood 
staring, and then turned to the valet and signalled to him to 
hold back, for Flemming had seen enough in that one glance 
to realise that any meddling would mean death for the woman 
whom he loved 

On the terrace Lalia and her husband were facing each other 
in the moonlight, the woman absolutely motionless, the man 
wagging a revolver up and down as though he were wagging 
a monster forefinger Then Fenton Bale began to shuffle round 
m a circle, and as he moved Laha turned also, but more slowly, 
so that her eyes never left his face. Flemming had crouched 
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down SO that he could just see over the top step. He knew that 
if he made a dash for Bale the fellow would fire at Lalia 

It was a dumb show that Flemming watched — a play of 
mutes in the moonlight— and yet he could size up the tragic 
horror of the thing, and realise how disastrously it might end. 
Fenton Bale had nothing to say He just grinned, and went 
shuffling round and round with that revolver of his, possessed 
by all the cunning ferocity of his madness, deternuned to kill, 
yet gloating over the prospect, and holding his hand for a while. 
And Lalia kept pace with him while he circled round her, so 
that he had to meet her eyes and look into her white face. 

It had become a battle of wills, silent and problematical. 
When Bale’s back was towards him Flemming could see Lalia ’s 
face. There seemed to be no fear upon it, but a kind of intense 
and youthful vitality that challenged Bale’s idiot spite and dared 
It to act She held her head high and her throat showed, and 
as she moved she looked like a statue turning on a pedestal 

Flemming was in a savage dilemma. He longed to jump 
up, make a dash for -Bale, and risk the consequences so far as 
he himself was concerned, but he had an uncanny feeling that 
the madman’s first shot would be fired at Lalia. 

The valet came crawling up behind him and started to 
whisper. Flemming silenced him with a jab of the foot. 

For Fenton Bale had stopped his shuffling round m a circle, 
and was standmg staring at his wife as though the clock of 
madness in his brain had struck the hour. 

Their profiles were turned towards Flemming. He heard 
Lalia speaking. 

“ Put that thing away, Fenton It does not frighten me.” 

He gave a sort of chuckle. 

“ I can see a little hole in your head, and there will be a 
bigger hole at the back to match it. Gosh 1 I can shoot ; I 
could shoot the moon.” 

She went three steps towards him 

“ I dare you to shoot me, Fenton. I am not afraid of 
you.” 

The devil of madness in him mocked her. 

“ You wait. I’ll make a pretty white angel of you. Don’t 
>ou hear the bells ringing ? ” 

He stooped and leered at her, the revolver pointed 

“There’s nobody here but you and me, no one at all Isn’t 
it quiet ? We are going away together ; I shan’t stay behind 
you, my dear , I’ll he down and hold your hand. Then, bang, 
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and I shall be with you again I wonder whether it will be 
cold ” 

She faced him as though he were some wild beast that had 
to be magnetised. 

“ No, you are going to bed, Fenton, and you are going to 
give me ” 

Flemming sprang up with a fierce cry, for he saw Bale 
poke his hand forward and a jet of flame start from the black 
muzzle Laha went swaymg back, but Flemming’s first business 
was with Bale. He made a wild dash across the terrace, and 
Bale, catching sight of him, stood faltering with an idiot in- 
decision, the hand that held the revolver swaying like a bough 
in a wind. Then, with a gesture of impatience, he thrust the 
muzzle into his own face and fired. 

Flemming saw Bale fall forward and crumple up in a heap, 
the revolver striking the stones But when he looked tow^ards 
Laha, she was still erect, a white figure m the moonlight. 

“ Laha ” 

He went tow^ards her as though he expected to see her 
totter and fall. 

She stretched out her hands to him. 

“ Oh, dear God ! I’m not touched. It went by me.” 

Flemming and the man Roberts carried Fenton Bale into 
the house and laid him on a sofa in one of the ground floof 
rooms. He was dead, with a bullet in his brain. 

A couple of scared Italian servants were whispermg on the 
stairs Flemming spoke to them, told them that “ il signor ” 
had shot himself, that he would go down to Villadoro for a 
doctor, and that the best thmg they could do was to go back 
to bed. 

Flemming found Laha sitting on a stone seat at the edge 
of the terrace. She turned a dazed white face to him, and her 
eyes had a shadowy and lost look The place seemed strangely 
still, with the mountains clear and sharp under the full moon, 
the hillsides brilliantly lit or lost m deep shadows Not a 
leaf stirred. The trees and shrubs might have been obelisks 
cut out of black marble. 

Flemming went and stood beside her. 

“ He is dead ” 

She echoed the last words as though her brain had been 
numbed by the shock 

“ Dead ! But how strange ” 

“ I don’t want you to stay here, Laha.” 
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Not stay here ? Where shall I go ? ” 

He realised how the tragedy had shocked her, that she 
was dazed, that she had no power for the moment either to 
choose or to will 

I am going to take you back to Villadoro. I have friends 
here — Mrs. Locker; you remember her. She will be very kind.” 
Lalia rose like a child, holding out a hand to him. 

“ Yes, take me away from here, David. I will do just what 
you wish ” 

“ ni tell your husband’s man ” 

He returned to the house and found Roberts waiting in the 
vestibule. 

” I’m taking Mrs Bale to Dr Locker’s. She ought not to 
stay here ” 

“ Yes, sir ” 

“ I shall ask Dr Locker to come up to see the body. You 
will stay here, of course '' ” 

Flemming and Laha did not remember that the iron gates 
were locked till Roberts came running after them with the 
key He had been somewhat officious and familiar as Fenton 
Bale’s servant, but he had taken Flemming’s measure and stepped 
into his proper place. 

“ Leave the gates unlocked and wait up for Dr Locker.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Flemming was never likely to forget that walk down to 
Villadoro in the moonlight, for Laha took his hand like a 
child, and seemed to give her fate into his keeping. And all 
that is admirable in a man’s love realised itself in Flemming’s 
heart that night Had his dead wife come back from the grave 
to walk with them, he could have looked in her eyes, and 
spoken * “ Dear, you will not condemn me because of this 
child She will give me much that I lost when you were taken 
from me « 

The lights of Villadoro began to glimmer in the valley 
Flemming felt Lalia’s hand stir m his 
“ They will not be cross with you for bringing me ? ” 

” You don’t know Grace Locker as I do. Put such thoughts 
out of your head, dear ” 

She drew closer to him 

” I should feel so lost without you, David My soul 
seems to have dried up I can’t think of things ” 

“ Keep hold of my hand,” he said simply, “ and leave life 
to me ” 
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Lights were still burning in the Lockers’ villa when 
Flemming and Lalia came up through the garden to the stone 
loggia running along the front of the house A chair had been 
left in the loggia, and Flemming made Lalia sit down there 
“ Wait. I’ll go and tell them ” 

He found Grace writing letters, and her husband rolling 
cigarettes. They just looked at him, and waited after the first 
words, for his face had news graven upon it 

“ Fenton Bale has shot himself. He tried to shoot his 
wife first, but missed her. I wonder if you will go up to Acqua 
Dolce, Locker ? ” 

Locker jumped up. 

“ Of course. Is he badly hurt ^ ” 

“ He’s dead ” 

“ Good God ! ” 

“ I came really to see Grace. I’ve brought Lalia Bale down 
here I’m wondering whether you could take her m ? ” 

Grace Locker left her bureau 

“ David, you are a man of sense Of course. Where is 
she ? ” 

“ I left her sitting in the loggia The shock has da2ed her. 
She was worrying about being a bother to you.” 

Grace glanced at her husband 

“ We can dispense with you, Jim You had better run up 
to Acqua Dolce I’ll go to her, David.” 

Flemming’s eyes thanked her. 

“ You see, I knew who to come to She will want you, 
Grace I’ll walk up with your man ” 

“ Yes. I shall be glad to have both of you out of the way ” 
She hurried out into the loggia where Lalia’s white figure 
showed m the 'gloom. 

“ You poor dear, come in at once ; come up to my room ” 
“ David said that you would be kind to me ” 

“ That shows that he is a very sensible man ” 

In half an hour Grace Locker had Lalia in bed, and had 
given her a dose of veronal to make her sleep 

Flemming was out early next day buying flowers at the 
little stall under the church wall in the market square Grace 
Locker was taking her cafe au lait in the loggia when he 
arrived She noticed his flowers and smiled brightly 

“ Jim wants to see you He’s in the study I’ll take those 
flowers for you ” 

Locker had news for Flemming 
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" That’s a fine girl, Leonardo She has sent us on a 
mission, though I fail to see why she should want to be generous 
to that beggar’s reputation.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ She wants to hide the fact that he tried to shoot her. 
If that valet has not been gossiping, and if we get m before 
the good Italian officials ” 

“ That’s generous of her. Locker. Come along, we’ll get 
hold of Roberts and persuade him to forget a few details 
Bale shot himself , that’s enough for anybody ” 

They started for Acqua Dolce together, and found that the 
police had not yet put m an appearance, and that the man 
Roberts w^as to be persuaded to forget that Fenton Bale had 
attempted murder. 

“ I’ve been with him five years, gentlemen, and he was 
generous to me — m his way. The drugs did it God knows 
I’ve pitied his wife and I’ve pitied him. Well, he was mad, 
clean mad. It’s good of her to want to cover it up ” 

Meanwhile, Lalia lay abed m a little room whose wmdow^ 
overlooked the sea, that blue sea upon whose edge little white 
towns glistened And between the blue of the sea and the 
blue of the sky the soft purple of the distant Apennines hung 
like a mysterious cloud 

But Lalia lay in a kind of daze, with eyes half closed, and 
her breathing hardly perceptible. The reaction had come 
upon her, and she felt weary with the weariness of one whose 
heart has been heavy for many a long month. 

Her eyes looked at the flowers m the vase on a table beside 
her. Grace Locker had put them there, and Lalia knew that 
Flemming had brought them She smiled, but tliere was a 
questioning wistfulness m tlie smile, for this lethargy of her 
brought wnth it a mood of doubt and of sensitive self-abase- 
ment No doubt he pitied her, but then, she would not let 
him sacrifice himself And a sudden fear of love itself seized 
her. She felt herself a child of tragedy. Supposing she 
brought unhappiness into his life ? ” 

Grace Locker came in and found her lying there mute, and 
still, and sorrowful 

“ I wonder if you will see someone ? ” 

There was a start of fear in Lalia ’s eyes. 

“ Who IS It ? ” 

“ Why, the sender of those flowers.” 

She turned her face away. 
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“ No — no, not yet. I’m — I’m thinking I’m afraid of 
myself It may mean so much to me — and to him.” 

Three weeks later David Flemming arnved at the little 
town of Felice, and, hiring a carriage outside the station, 
ordered the man to drive to the Villa Merula. 

But Mrs. Locker was not at the Villa Merula when Flem- 
ming pulled the iron bell-handle Yet a neat, black-eyed Italian 
maid seemed to have expected him. 

“ The ladies have gone to the Capo, sir ” 

Flemming’s Italian was fairly serviceable. He asked to be 
directed to the Capo 

“ Follow the road, sir, and take the first path on the left 
It will take you to the Capo. You cannot miss your 
way ” 

In the midst of a thicket of wild rosemary he met Grace 
Locker, and her kind eyes lit up under the shade of her white 
parasol. 

“ I was coming back to the villa. I thought my letter would 
bring you ” 

She gave him her hand. 

“ What a friend you have been How is she ? ” 

“ I left her there at the end of the Capo, under a big fir. 
Oh, she IS happier, I think There were days when she 
thought that she never ought to see you again — for your sake, 
not hers ” 

“ I think I am a judge of that May we come back to 
lunch ? ” 

“ Better still I will make up a picmc basket for two, and 
send It out to you ” 

“ No, you must join us ” 

“ Ver}^ well But I shall not hurry back ” 

She smiled as she left him to go upon his way. 

The path ran under the wall of a garden that was smothered 
vdth passion flower, roses, and climbing geranium The 
whole headland smelt with rosemary, and thyme, and the 
resinous pines And m a short while Flemmmg came to a 
place where the path ended m a little plateau of grass screened 
by rocks, and shaded by two or three old pines 

Laha was sitting there with her back against one of the 
trees, her hands locked about her knees 
“ So I have found you ” 

She started round, her hands dropping from her knees 
“ David I ” 
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“ And what a tyrant you have been to me. I had begun 
to wonder whether I should have to rebel.” 

He threw himself down beside her on the glass, and for a 
moment her eyes seemed afraid to meet his. ^ She was breathing 
deeply, her fine throat quivering with emotion. 

“ It was Grace who persuaded me. She said she knew 
you so well, and tliat ” 

He reached out and took one of her hands. 

“ Grace is splendid, but I can speak for myself. I want 
to forget everything but these pines, that bit of blue sea and 
sky, the foam down yonder, and you.” 

She turned and looked at him with grave and appealing 
eyes. 

“ David, do you mean ” 

“ I want you to want me. Why, dear heart, you can give 
me back life. I see colour, and joy, and sunlight again. You 
can teach me to work. You don’t know what a hell or loneliness 
I have been through.” 

“ I know. But am I the mate for you ? Some of your 
good English think me half a savage.” 

“ Oh, good God 1 let them think what they please Am I 
asking for a little colourless, bloodless girl with no ideas 
beyond what is supposed to be nice and pretty ? I want 
someone to share life with me, someone who is just a little 
v\*ild and adventurous, and impulsive. What do most of the 
English know about you island people, you who are natural 
aristocrats ? Look at the blue sea, and the mountains, and 
smell these pines, and tell me that we are not bom comrades. 
Laha, I love you, love you, and nothing is going to stop me 
loving you.” 

She looked at him with head thrown back, eyes half closed. 
And suddenly her eyes seemed to open and to fill with tawny 
light 

“ I can’t help it, David You will have to take me. I’m 
a wild girl, in spite of Pans and Vienna ” 

“ I want the surf child, the girl with the red flowers in her 
hair.” 



GUY DE MAUPASSANT (1850-1893), 
thou^ one of the mtWs supreme “ aihBs of 
the short story,” n^as only forty-three when he 
died. His life of tra^c misfortune is refected 
in the cynicism and morbidity of many of his 
tales. Happiness,” however, reveals De 
Maipassant in a more optimistic mood The 
story IS told with such delicate perception that this 
simple romance becomes a livinghuman document. 

HAPPINESS 

I T was tea-time, just before the lights were brought in. The 
slgr was all rosy with sunset and shimmering with gold dust 
The villa looked down upon the Mediterranean, which lay 
without ripple or quiver, like a vast sheet of burnished metal, 
smooth and shining in the fadmg daylight The irregular 
outline of the distant mountains on the right stood out 
black against the pale purple background of the western 
sky. 

The conversation turned on love, that old familiar topic, 
and remarks that had been made many times before were 
being offered once again. The gentle melancholy of the 
twilight diffused a languorous charm and created an atmosphere 
of tender emotion. The word “ love,” constantly reiterated, 
now in a man’s virile voice, now in a woman’s delicate tones, 
seemed to dominate the little drawmg-room, hovering like a 
bird, brooding like a spirit 

“ Is It possible to remain faithful to one love year after 
year ? ” 

Some said yes, some said no. Distinctions were made, 
limits defined, and instances cited. The minds of all, men 
and women alike, were surging with a host of disturbing mem- 
ories, which trembled on their lips, but which they dared not 
utter. Their emotion expressed itself m the deep and ardent 
interest with which they discussed this commonplace, yet 
sovereign, passion, this tender and mysterious bond between 
two beings 

Suddenly someone, with his eyes on the distant prospect, 
exclaimed . 

“ Oh, look over there What can it be ^ ” 
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On the sky-Ime, a great bluircd mass of grey was rising 
out of the sea. The ladies sprang to their feet and gazed 
in surprise at this startling thing that they had never seen 
before 

“ It is Corsica,” someone explained “ It is visible two 
or three times a year in certain exceptional atmospheric con- 
ditions When the air is perfectly clear the mists of water 
vapour, w'hich usually veil the horizon, arc lifted ” 

The ridges of the mountains could be faintly discerned, 
and some thought that they could make out even the snow on 
the peaks 

This sudden apparition of a phantom W'oild, emerging 
from the sea, produced on those who witnessed it a disquieting 
impression, a feeling of uneasiness, almost of consternation 

An old gentleman, hitherto silent, exclaimed : 

“ That very island which has risen from the waters as if m 
response to our conversation, reminds me of a curious experi- 
ence It w^as there that I came upon a wonderful instance of 
faithful love, a love that was incredibly happy. This is the 
story • 

“ Five years ago I paid a visit to Corsica. Although visible 
now and then, like to-day, from the coast of France, less is 
known of that wild island than of America, and it seems almost 
more remote Picture to yourselves a world still in a state of 
chaos, a raging sea of mountains, intersected by narrow gorges 
with rushing torrents. Instead of plains, there are vast, rolling 
sw'eeps of gramte and gigantic undulations of the earth, over- 
grown with bush and great forests of chestnut trees and pines 
It IS a virgin country^ desolate, uncultivated, in spite of an 
occasional village planted like a heap of rocks on a mountain 
top There is no agriculture, industry, or art. You never come 
upon a scrap of wood-carving or sculpture, or any relic, showing 
in the Corsicans of old a taste, wdiether primitive or cultured, for 
graceful and beautiful things. It is tliis that strikes you most 
forcibly m that superb but austere country, its hereditary' 
indifference to that striving after exquisite forms, W'hich w'e 
call Art In Italy, every' palace is not only full of masterpieces, 
but IS Itself a masterpiece , in Italy, marble, w'ood, bronze, 
iron, metals, stone, all testify to the genius of man, and even 
the humblest relics of antiquity, that lie about in old houses, 
reveal this divine passion for beautyx Italy is to all of us a 
belov'ed and sacred land, because it displays convincingly the 
energy, grandeur, power and triumph of creative intelligence. 
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“ And opposite her shores hes wild Corsica, just as she 
was in her earhest days There a man leads his own life 
in his rude cottage, indifferent to everything that does not 
directly concern himself or his family quarrels. And he still 
retains the defects and quahties of primitive races. Passionate, 
vindictive, frankly bloodthirsty, he is at the same tune hospit- 
able, generous, faithful, mgenuous.. He opens his door to the 
strangei and repays the most triflmg act of kindness with loyal 
friendship. 

" For a whole month I had been wandering all over this 
magnificent island, and I had a feehng of having reached the 
end of the world. There were no mns, no taverns, no roads 
Mule tracks lead up to hamlets that chng to the mountain sides 
and look down upon winding canons, from whose depths rises 
of an evening the deep, muffled roar of torrents The wanderer 
knocks at the door of a house and asks for a night’s hospitality. 
He takes his place at his host’s frugal board, sleeps beneath 
his humble roof, and the next day the master of the house 
escorts his guest to the outskirts of the village, where they 
shake hands and part 

“ One evenmg, after a ten hours’ tramp, I reached a little 
solitary dwelhng at the upper end of a valley, winch, a mile 
lower, fell away abruptly to the sea. It was a ravme of intense 
dreariness, walled m by bleak mountains, rismg steeply on 
either side, and covered with bush, fallen rocks, and lofty trees 
Near the hut there were some vines and a small garden, and 
at a little distance, some tall chestnut trees. It was enough to 
support life, and indeed amounted to a fortune on that poverty- 
stricken island. 

“ I was met by an old woman of severe aspect and unusual 
cleanliness Her husband rose from a straw-bottomed chair, 
bowed to me, and then resumed his seat without a word. 

“ ‘ Pray excuse him,’ said his wife. ‘ He is deaf. He is 
eighty-two ’ 

“ To my surprise, she spoke French like a Frenchwoman. 

“ ‘ You are not a native of Corsica ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ No, we are from the mainland, but we have hved here 
for fifty years ’ 

“ A wave of horror and dismay swept over me at the thought 
of those fifty years spent in that gloomy cranny, so far from 
towns and places where men live. An old shepherd entered, 
and we all sat down to supper, which consisted of a smgle 
course, thick broth contaimng potatoes, bacon, and cabbages 

THE 12 
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all cooked together. When the shoit meal was over I took a 
seat before the dooi. I was weighed down by the melancholy 
aspect of that forbidding landscape and by that feeling of 
depression which at times overtakes the traveller on a dismal 
evemng in dreary surroundings, a foreboding that the end of 
everything, the end of existence, the end of the world, is at 
hand. Suddenly the appalling wretchedness of life is borne 
m upon us , the isolation of each one of us , the hollowness 
of everything , the black loneliness of the heart, which is 
lulled and deceived by its own imaginings to the brink of 
the grave 

“ Presently the old woman rejoined me, and with the curi- 
osity which lingers even in the serenest soul, she began to 
question me. 

“ ‘ So you come from France ? * 

‘ Yes, I am on a pleasure trip.* 

“ ‘ I suppose you live in Paris.* 

‘ No, my home is Nancy.’ 

At this she seemed to be seized by some violent emotion, 
and yet I cannot explain how it was that I saw', or rather felt, 
her agitation 

“ ‘ Your home is Nancy ? * she repeated slowly. 

“ Her husband appeared m the doorway, w'ith the impassive 
air that deaf people have. 

“ ‘ Never mind about him,” she continued, ‘ he cannot 
hear us.’ After a pause she resumed ; 

“ ‘ Then you know people at Nancy ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, nearly everyone.’ 

“ ‘ Do you know the Sainte-Allaizes ? * 

“ ‘ Very well indeed. They were friends of my father’s ’ 

“ ‘ What is your name } ’ 

“ I told her. She looked at me searchingly. Then, m the 
low voice of one conjurmg up the past ; 

“ ‘ Yes, yes, I remember perfectly. And what has become 
of the Bnsemares ^ ’ 

“ ‘ They are all dead.* 

“ ‘ Ah ! And did you know the Sirmonts ? ‘ 

“ ‘ Yes, the last of them is a General now.’ 

She was quivering with excitement, w'lth pain, wuth 
mingled emotions, strong, sacred, impossible to describe, with 
a strange yearning to break the silence, to utter all the secrets 
hitherto locked away m her heart, to speak about those people, 
whose very names shook her to the soul. 
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Henri de Sirmont Yes, I Imow/ she exclaimed ‘He 
is my brother.’ 

“ I glanced at her in amazement. Suddenly I remembered. 

“ Long ago there had been a terrible scandal among the 
Lorraine aristocracy. Suzanne de Sirmont, a beautiful and 
wealthy girl, had eloped with a non-commissioned officer in 
the Hussar regiment commanded by her father. The son of a 
peasant, but for all that a fine figure in his blue pelisse, this 
common soldier had captivated his Colonel’s daughter No 
doubt she had had opportunities of seemg him, admiring him, 
and falling m love with him, as she watched the squadrons 
trooping past But how had she contrived to speak to him ? 
How had they managed to meet and come to an understand- 
ing ? How had she ventured to convey to him that she loved 
him ? No one ever knew. 

“ No suspicion had been aroused At the end of the 
soldier’s term of service they disappeared together one night. 
A search was made for them, but without result Nothing 
was ever heard of them agam and the family looked upon her 
as dead. 

“ And now I had found her in this desolate valley. 

“ ‘ I remember perfectly,’ I said at last. ‘ You are Made- 
moiselle Suzanne.’ 

“ She nodded. Tears welled from her eyes. Then, with a 
glance towards the old man, who was standing motionless on 
the threshold of his hut : 

“ ‘ And that is my husband.’ 

“ Then I realised that she still loved him, that she still 
beheld him with eyes that had not lost their illusion 

“‘I trust that you have been happy ? ’ I ventured. 

“ In a voice straight from the heart she answered : 

“ ‘ Yes, very happy. He has made me very happy I have 
never regretted anything.’ 

“ I gazed at her m sympathetic surprise, marvelling at the 
power of love. This well-bred, wealthy girl had followed that 
humble peasant, and had stooped to his level She had 
submitted to an existence destitute of all the graces, luxuries, 
and refinements of hfe. She had conformed to lus simple 
ways. And she still loved him She had become a peasant 
woman, in bonnet and cotton gown. She sat on a straw- 
bottomed chair at a wooden table, and supped on a broth of 
cabbages, potatoes, and bacon, served in an earthenware dish. 
At mght she lay on a palliasse by his side. She had never had 
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a thought for anything but her lover. And she regretted noth- 
ing, neither jewels, silks and satins, luxuries, cusluoned chairs, 
the warmth and perfume of tapestried rooms, nor downy 
couches so grateful to weary limbs. He was her one desire. 
As long as he was there she asked no more of life. 

“ A mere girl, she had sacrificed her whole future, the 
woild, and those who had brought her up and loved her. All 
alone with him, she had come to this wild ravine. And he had 
been all m all to her He had satisfied her heart’s desires, its 
dreams, its endless longings, its undying hopes. He had filled 
her whole life with bhss from beginning to end. She could 
not possibly have been happier. 

“ I lay awake all mght, hstening to the old soldier’s ster- 
torous breathmg, as he slept on his pallet by the side of her 
w'ho had followed him to the ends of the earth, and I pondered 
on then strange, 5'’et simple story ; their happiness, so perfect, 
yet founded on so httle. 

“ At sunrise I shook hands with the old couple and bade 
them farewell ” 

__ * • # • • 

The speaker was silent. 

“ You may say what you please,” one of the women ex- 
claimed, “ her ideals were paltr5\ Her w^ants and desires were 
absurdly primitive She was just a fool.” 

“ What did that matter ? ” replied another wnman pensively. 
“ She w^as happy ” 

On the honzon, Corsica was vamshmg in the gloom of 
night, sinkmg slowly back mto the sea, as if its vast shadow'}' 
form had manifested itself for no other purpose than to teU 
its tale of those two simple lovers who had found a refuge on 
Its shores. 
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ANTHONY IN BLUE ALSATIA 

S KIPPING his breakfast paper one day, bewildered, as he 
always was, by vital facts about Home Rails, Questions 
m the House, and Three-Piece Suits : facts grasped, as he 
knew, instantaneously in their full import all over England 
by different orders of mind from his, through which they 
slipped as through gauze ; Anthony’s roving eye was captured 
by certain words m a paragraph headed 

MOUCHARD (nea-r the Jura Mountains) 

Jura Mountains . . Blue smoke a blue-eyed 
Alsatian . a Concertina . . the Blue Alsatian Express 
. many miles from nowhere . haymaking damsels 
in white simbonnets . hayrakes laughing at us . . . 

A MINOR MYSTERY 

Anthony’s eye roved no more He felt that the gauze, 
which could not contain the torrents of the world’s activities, 
might house this butterfly and not brush off its bloom. He 
read the paragraph with attention It described the break- 
down “ many miles from nowhere ” of the Blue Alsatian 
Express at the foot of the Jura Mountains It described the 
blue smoke rising from a heated axle, the engine-driver sprint- 
ing along the lines like a madman, soldiers j umping out on the 
line and playing a concertina, a nervous woman-passenger 
wondering what had happened , it indicated the plutocratic 
luxury of the corridor tram with its restaurant , it told of the 
blue mountains and the blue sky, and “ the hay-making damsels 
m white sunbonnets and hay-forks on their shoulders ” who 
“ are laughing at us over the hedgerows.” 
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And then came the paragraph headed “ A Minor Mystery ” 
which ended the account of the accident 

“ One mystery about this tram will nevei be solved ^Vlien 
it first came to a standstill a quiet little man, who looked like a 
country farmer, packed up his things, climbed out of the train, 
and deliberately walked away from it without any outward 
sign of annoyance, hesitation, or distraction, crossing the 
fields and disappearing into a wood 

Had the breakdown occurred within easy reach of his own 
home or destination ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Anthony, answering the journalist, “ of 
course not > ” 

Why should it ^ It was most unlikely. And — ^annoyance ^ 
Why should the little man be annoyed ? And where was the 
Mystery, Minor or Maj or ? 

Railways — it is their drawback — compel you to travel to 
somewhere You, who desire to travel to Anytvhere, must 
take your ticket to Stroud or Stoke, and chance it. The 
safest plan is to choose some place with a name like Lulworth, 
Downderry, or Nether Wallop ; such places surely cannot go 
far wrong. But even though they prove to be heaven in its 
first, second, or third degree, still, there you must go, and 
nowhere else ; — and think of the Seventh Heavens you flash 
through continually on your way there. Heavens with no 
names and no stations, Heavens to which no tickets are issued. 
To whom has it not happened, time and again, on his way to 
the Seaside, the Moors, or the Highlands, to cry in his heart, 
at some glimpse of Paradise from the carnage windows : 
“ That is where I really wanted to go — that is where I would 
like to get out ! That valley of flowers, that cottage in the 
birch-glade, that buttercup field with the little river and a 
kingfisher — ^if only the tram would stop ! ” — ^But it never 
does 

Never ^ Once it did Anthony laughed aloud at that 
Minor Mystery in his morning paper. Where was the 
Mystery ? Luck had been with the quiet little man, and he 
did the only thing there was to do. 

“ I^diy have we stopped ? ” asked the nervous lady who 
sat opposite Anthony in the stuffy carriage. 

“ Ha-ha-ha ! Ha-ha-ha * ” laughed a fresh young voice 
outside 
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“ Preposterous, prepos'terous ! I shall be late ' ” snorted 
a fat millionaire. 

“ I %\ant my lunch,” puffed his fat wife “ I refuse to go 
Without my lunch f ” 

Anthony looked out of the window. A hedgerow bowed 
with blossom, beyond it a meadow m full flower, long flowering 
grass, threaded with flowering stems, lace-white, chicory-blue 
flowers, a profusion of flowers shimmering m the long grass. 
In one part of the meadow the grass lay mowed in swathes, 
the sweet flowers with it. A party of young peasants, in 
loose white shirts and embroidered jackets and aprons, lay 
in the grass munching honey-cake and drmking light beer 
One tall young fellow, splendid as a god, stood edgeways m 
the sunlight, his bright sc3^he shining A few girls stood and 
stooped m the long grass, picking the flowers , some wore 
wreaths of the blue and white flowers, some were laughing 
under their white sunbonnets, some used, some rested on, 
their rakes, all were sweet and fresh and frank. 

“ Oh, why donH w'e go on ? ” moaned the nervous lady. 
“ Oh, what has happened ? ” 

Passengers spoke on all sides. “ We are held up ! ” 

“ We have broken down * ” “ Bandits I — ^these dreadful 
foreign parts ! ” “ The engme is on fire ! ” “ The engine- 
driver has gone mad ! ” 

“ Oh, oh, oh > ” moaned the nervous lady in the carriage. 

“ Ha-ha-ha ! ” laughed the gay young voices in the air. 

** I shall be late, I tell you ! ” fumed the fat millionaire. 

“ Are we never going to eat ? ” puffed his wife 

Beyond the meadow of flowers and haymakers lay the 
blue mountams, as blue as dreams, as Paradise. Soft dim 
woods lay between the meadow and the slope. At the very 
edge of the woods, as though it had just stepped out of the 
trees and set foot on the grass, was a tiny cottage with a balcony. 
In the fringe of trees meandered little paths and a little stream, 
and some goats The scent of hay and flowers and aromatic 
trees filled the carriage 

“ La-la-la-LA, ti-TI-ti-TI ! ” A soldier sitting on the 
rails was singing The Bine Danube to a concertina played by 
another soldier. 

The girls in the meadow began to dance. 

“ Oh, what is It, what is it ? ” wailed the nervous lady. 

“ Food, food * ” puffed the fat one 

“ How late, how late I shall be ! ” repeated her husband. 
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“ Keep the doors shut — don’t let them come in > ” ir iplored 
the nervous lad}'", wrmgmg her hands 

“ Ha-ha-ha * ” laughed the dancing girls, “ ha-ha-ha ^ ” 

“ Szvish f ” sang the young god’s scythe 
Anthony got his little bag from the rack and opened the 
carnage door The nervous lady gave a tiny shriek. 

“ Ah I don’t let them in ! ” 

“ Late * late ' late ' ” 

“ Lunch is served Come • ” 

Anthony crossed the rail and found a gap in the blossoming 
hedge In the hayfield, nearly hidden m flowers, was a crooked 
footpath It led over the meadows to the little wood at the 
foot of the blue mountains He followed it unhesitatingly. 
He left behmd him the dancmg laughing flower-gatherers, 
the young god mow mg, the peasants drmkmg, the soldiers 
playing, the Blue Alsatian Express contaming the millionaire 
who would be late — for what ^ For what could one be late ^ 
One was in Blue Alsatia To which there are no tickets 
He entered the little wood and was lost to sight. 

At the back of the cottage, barefoot by the little stream, 
stood a girl of sixteen, a lovely grey-eyed child, feeding her 
kids from a bundle of hay m her apron, at which they pushed 
and pulled She wore a white chemise and a blue embroidered 
skirt When the kids were rough she thrust them from her 
with her brown toes, and laughed like music On a bench b)^ 
the cottage stood a pitcher and a wooden bowl 

Her eyes met Anthony’s. She let fall her apron, and the 
sweet hay tumbled down, a full feast for the kids She went 
to the bench, filled the bowl with milk, and offered it to Anthony 
with a bit of honey-cake, her grey eyes smilmg As he drank, 
she made a simple gesture. 

“ Stay,” she said 

The Blue Alsatian Express went on without him 

Anthony stirred his tea-cup. In the next column was an 

account of Last Night’s Debate on 

He skipped it. 
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CHAPTER I 

U PON a certain Chnstmas Eve I chanced to be seated very 
securely in the stocks for some small matter or another — 
\\hich, if I remember rightly, was a duck 

I was very thirst}^ and faint witli cold and hunger, for I 
had sat there since early morning Nevertheless, despite all 
this, despite tlie crick m my back and tlie ache in my 
legs, I endeavoured to preserve that serene mdifterence and 
philosophic calm behind which I had sought shelter from 
tliose unkind buffets with which Fate had beset me, these 
latter evil days To the winch end I settled my aching 
back agamst the hard, unsympathetic wall behind me, 
and gave all my attention to the battered volume m my 
hand 

Now, as I read m the book, with my hat pulled down 
over my face — ^for the sun was low, and its level rays dazzled 
my eyes — as I perused those thumbed pages, seelung consola- 
tion from the wisdom therein set down, I became suddenly 
aware of an unpleasantly hard object which had obtruded itself 
into my ribs, and, loolong down, I beheld an ebony stick or 
staff, and, glancmg along tins, I saw in turn a white, vemous 
hand, an elegant ruffle, a blue coat-sleeve and, lastly, a face — 
a face seamed by numberless small lines and wrinkles, out of 
which looked a pair of the very brightest, twinkling blue eyes 
I had ever seen , and though the lips were solemn, it almost 
seemed that those eyes smiled at me, notwithstanding my 
threadbare, dusty exterior, and somewhat undignified situation 
Therefore I checked my indignation at being thus rudely 
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disturbed, and smiled back at my visitor, while, because of his 
years, I uncovered my head 

“ Pray, young man,” said he, standing very upright and 
square of shoulder for all his age, “ pray, what is it you read 
there ? ” 

“ Ancient sir,” I answered, bowing as well as my cramped 
position would allow, “ I read, for one thing, that it is easier 
to grow cabbages than to govern an empire ” 

“ True, true,” nodded my inquisitor, smiling with eyes 
and lips now, “ but how came you with Marcus Aurelius ^ ” 

“ Ancient sir,” said I, “ I have at all times found him to be 
a most pleasant companion, more especially in times of any 
little — ^unpleasantness, such as you behold me now enduring ” 

“ It was a — duck, I think ? ” inquired the ancient gentleman 

“ Sir, I beheve it was ” 

“ Just so,” he nodded ; “ you were accused and convicted 
of — shall we say ? — gathering it to yourself by the wayside ” 

“ An excellent phrase, sir,” said I, with another attempt at 
a bow. “ And I am free to admit the impeachment, for, sir, 
a man will live if he can, and, to live, needs must he eat — ^now 
and then.” 

“ The argument is unanswerable, young sir.” 

“ Moreover,” I contmued, closing my book, for the ancient 
gentleman had seated himself upon the stocks, “ moreover, 
I am extremely partial to roast duck, at all times.” 

“ That also is very natural, young sir ; ducks in their 
season are very fit and proper for eatmg. But in this instance, 
young sir, may I be permitted to pomt out to you that this 
particular duck was my property ? ” 

“ Then, ancient sir, I take the liberty of congratulating 
you on having once possessed a bird so remarkably fine and 
tender.” 

Here my companion threw back his head, and laughed so 
unfeignedly that even I was constrained to smile. 

“ By all the gods,” he exclaimed, shaking his head at me, 
“ by all the gods of Olympus, you may be a vasty rogue, 
but ’tis a shame you should sit here any longer — even for such 
a matchless duck.” 

“ In that, ancient sir,” said I, straightening my aching 
back, with a sigh, “ in that I cannot help but agree with you.” 

The ancient gentleman laughed again, and, setting a silver 
vhistle to his lips, blew two shrill blasts ; whereupon I pres- 
ently heard the measured tread of feet, and, glancing over mV 
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shoulder, beheld another ancient man, also very stiff as to back 
and squaie as to shoulder, who, halting suddenly, faced about, 
touched the brim of his hat, and stood at attention ; then I 
noticed that he wore a black patch over one eye. 

“ Sergeant l ” 

“ Sir ? ” 

“ Tell Giles to bring the keys.” 

“ Yessir ” 

“ And, Sergeant — tell him I’m waiting ” 

“ Yessir ! ” 

Saymg which, the Sergeant wheeled, and strode back with 
measured step, as though giving time to a file of invisible 
Grenadiers 

“ Only one eye, you’ll notice,” said my compamon, nodding 
after the upright figure of the Sergeant “ Sir, my name is 
Bulstrode — Pertmax Bulstrode I was wounded and left for 
dead at Corunna, but my Sergeant — Sergeant Battle, sir — 
brought me off and lost his eye in the doing of it , nevertheless, 
he manages to see as much with that one eye as most people 
can with two — ah * and a great deal more. A remarkable 
man, you’ll say ? Sir, you are right. Sergeant Battle is the most 
remarkable man I know I have a prodigious regard for his 
opinion. And now, may I see your book, young sir ? ” my 
companion inquired abruptly. 

For answer I put the volume into his outstretched hand. 
He took the book and opened its worn pages with that deft 
and gentle touch which only the true lover of books can 
possess , then glanced up at me sharply from under his thick 
eyebrows. 

“ You read in the Latin ? ” he inquired. 

“ Yes, sir ” 

“ And the Greek ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And yet — ^you sit in the stocks.” 

“ Occasionally,” I sighed. 

At this he smiled again, but thereafter grew suddenly 
grave, and shook his head. 

” A scholar — so young, and yet sits in the stocks ! ” said 
he, as though to himself, and so fell to turning the pages of the 
book. 

” This is a very rare edition ? ” he exclaimed, all at once. 

“ Yes, ancient sir ” 

“ A most valuable book, and — ^Ha, there is a name written 
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here ! ” And his blight, piercing e3^es were sharper than ever 
under Jus thick brows 

“ Ancient sir,” said I, meeting his look, “ let me assure 
3^ou that, so far, I steal only ducks, or an occasional labbit. 
The book is my own — like the name written in it ” 

“ Sir, sir,” said my companion, staring harder than ever, 
“ do 3mu mean that you are — Martin Fanshawe — Fanshawe 
of Revelsdown ? ” 

“ I was once, sir ” 

“ You — you ? The admired Corinthian, the idol of the 
fashionable world — the second Brummell > ” 

“ Sir,” said I bitterly, “ indeed you embarrass me I ” 

“ Nay, young sir, your fame was widespread three yeais 
ago — ^you were the ‘ bang-up Blood ’ — the dashing Buck who 
gambled away his fortune in a single night > ” 

“ No, sir,” said I, shaking my head “ It took me three 
nights to do it.” 

“ Furthermore, young sir, you are the man who — so 
Rumour says — ^won the love of the beautiful Diana Chalmers ” 
“ But Rumour is generally a vasty liar, sir ; nobody could 
win this woman’s love, because, first, she doesn’t know the 
meaning of the word, and, secondly, she has no heart ” 

“ Are you sure of that ? Are you quite sure of that ? ” 
regal ding me undei drawn brows ' 

“ Yes , to my cost, ancient sir * ” I answered, frowning 
down at my imprisoned legs. 

“ Your name is doubly famihar,” said my companion, 
after a while, “ for, young sir, I knew your father m the Pen- 
insula He IS dead, I trust ? ” 

“ Long before his son became — what you see him,” I 
answered gloomily 

After this we fell silent again, until there came once more 
the tread of feet, the first slow and deliberate, the others very 
quick and hasty, and the tall Sergeant marched up, accompanied 
by the short-legged beadle, who puffed with haste andjmgled 
his keys officiously as he came. 

“ Here I be, Sir Pertmax The rogue should have sat 
there another two hours ; but if ’tis your wishes, wh}'’, out ’e 
comes ' ” And he j'ingled his keys agam 

These the ancient gentleman now took from him, and, 
despite his obsequious remonstrance, freed me from my 
galling bonds with his own hands 

” Sir,” said I, as I rose, somewhat clumsily because of the 
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pamfu! stiffness in m}' limbs, “ permit me to offer you the 
thanks of a most unworthy fellow, yet one who will cherish the 
memory of your charitable action Believe me, I am most 
sincerely grateful.” 

So saying, I slipped the book into my pocket, and, lifting 
my hat, turned to go upon my way. But now, all at once, I 
was seized with a sudden giddiness ; a deadly faintness came 
over me. I stumbled, and should have fallen but for the 
Sergeant’s ready arm 

” Why, how now ? ” exclaimed Sir Pertinax, laying his 
hand upon my shoulder 

“ It is nothing, sir,” said I, forcing a laugh, “ nothing m 
the world, I thank you A little giddiness — ^the long confine- 
ment ” 

" And want o’ food, sir 1 ” added the Sergeant 

“ Food ' ” cried Sir Pertinax “ By all the gods, you’re 
right. Sergeant — ^j'ou’re always right 1 Why, he’s been sitting 
here since early morning 1 Why, damme ! take his arm. 
Sergeant Battle I ” 

“ No, mdeed,” said I. “ It will pass m a moment ; and 
I am not wholly destitute.” 

“ Be that as it may, young sir, the Sergeant here has 
taken a fancy to you — ^the Sergeant is a remarkable man — for 
so have I, sir. You shall sup with me to-mght — roast duck 
again, sir, but with apple sauce and a bottle of burgundy this 
time. Sergeant Battle — forward — ^march I ” 

CHAPTER II 

S UPPER was nearly over — such a supper as I had not enjoyed 
for many a long day. The candlelight glittered upon 
silver and cut glass , it glowed in the wine, and shone upon 
the Idndly face of my host And, contrasting all this with my 
own miserable estate, remembering I must soon exchange this 
warmth and luxury for the bleak and lonely road, I stifled the 
sigh upon my lips, and swallowed my wine at a gulp 

“ Young sir,” said my host, glancmg across at me with his 
quick, bright eyes, “ you sighed, I think ? ” 

” Folly never sighs, sir,” I answered 
“ Of that I am not by any means sure, young sir ” 

“ Sighs,” I continued, “ are for the ambitious, the remorseful 
and the lovesick ” 

“ And are you — none of these ? ” 
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“ No, sir — I am merely a fool.’* 

“ And would you have me think, then, that a tool never 
sighs ? ” 

“ Not if he IS a consistent fool, since folly must needs 
laugh on until — either it dies, or has suffered sufficiently. 
And thus, ancient sir, this fool, having eaten and drunk and 
laughed with you, will bid you good-night, and take himself 
off about his business ” 

“ Which IS to find wisdom, I trust, young sir — and self- 
respect.” 

“ Ancient sir,” said I, rising, “ a few days since I stole a 
duck of yours, and cooked and ate it in a barn, and found it 
not amiss , to-day I endured the stocks for it, as philosophically 
as might l3e , to-morrow I may be clapped in the stocks of 
some other village, for hunger is a recurrent evil, and must be 
supplied ” 

“ And what, young sir — ^what of your self-respect ? ” 

That died, sir, three years ago, with my name.” 

“ And yet,” said Sir Pertmax, watching me under his 
brows, “ you wear your father’s signet still ! ” And he pointed 
to the ring on my i^ger. “ Ay, look at it — look at it, and read 
the motto engraved there : * Resurgam — I shall arise I ’ You 
see, I knew your father years ago.” 

Now, as I stood there, staring down at the ring, there came 
to me a memory of other days, when the Fool — though always 
the Fool — was young in his folly — ^Yhen ambition ran high 
and failure was unknown And as I looked, remembering him 
who had given the ring, my sight grew dim and blurred 
“ Resurgam • ” I muttered, and, clenching my hands, I thrust 
them deep down into my pockets, and, lifting my head, I 
faced Sir Pertmax across the table 

“ Sir,” said I, “ if a man’s self-respect, once gone, can 
ever be regained, it must be sought for by darksome roads, by 
laborious days and sleepless nights, it seems to me.” 

“ True, true, young sir • ” 

“ Then, sir, I thank you humbly— deeply ; and now I’ll 
be gone upon my way — ^to seek it ” And, turning hastily, I 
caught up my hat. 

“ Stay,” said Sir Pertmax, leaning across the table , “ sup- 
posing I could put you m the way of it — ^would you accept 
my help — for the sake of your father ? ” 

“ Yes, sir < ” said I, “ for you have brought back forgotten 
memories ” 
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“ Memory,” said Sii Pertinax, shaking his head ; “ ’tis a 
blessing bitter-sweet. I have two memories, very fair and 
tender, young sir, of one who died, and one who — ^lan away 
It was never my lot to call a woman ‘ wife,’ for she died, as I 
say, but I might have made a very excellent uncle, only that 
she — ran away. And it is of her that I would speak to you, 
though I thiidc — yes, I think her letter might best explain the 
matter Sit down, young sir, and I will read it to you.” And 
forthwith, drawing the candles nearer. Sir Pertinax took the 
letter fiom his pocket, and, unfoldmg it with gentle fingeis, 
read as follows : 

“ The spoiled child is weary of her toy ; she has had 
her way, and is wretched London is become hateful , 
society, fashions, even admiration, palls , she sighs for the 
countr)’’, for you and for the Sergeant 

“ But then you may not have forgiven her ; you may 
not want this foohsh, disobedient child And yet, because 
she knows you so well, she thinks you may. So she is 
coming back to you — ^to be forgiven — for Christmas is near, 
and this is a season of sweet memories and of forgiveness. 
But, because she has been so cruel to you m the past, she 
is a little afraid ; therefore if you want her, needs must 
you come and fetch her, though indeed you need not 
come far , she will await you at the posting-house, here 
at Cranbrook, from nine o’clock this Christmas Eve until 
midnight. 

“ But, should you not come, then will she go back 
again , and because hope will be dead — as her poor heart 
has been these many months — she will give herself to the 
beast whom you know. Therefore, if you have any love 
yet remaining for your wayward child, come ; because she 
IS lonely — ^lonely and very wretched, and because Christmas 
is at hand Her heart, alas * is dead Yet, indeed, indeed 
she would strive to make this a happy season for you — like 
those of the past that seem so far away. You should find 
her very loving and very humble, and never, never more 
would she run away and leave you solitary. So does she 
pray you come and fetch her — ^home 

“ And, though she is afraid, nevertheless she thinks 
you may come, because you were all the father and mother 
she ever knew, and because you loved her once, and would 
not see her wedded to a beast.” 
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Sir Pertinax folded up tlie letter very tenderly, watching me 
under his brows all the time 

Young sir,” said he, “ there are the words of one I 
dearly love — ^the child of my dead sister. But she was young 
and high-spirited, and — ^this is but a dreary place, perhaps. 
So she fled to an aunt m London. And there m the w^orld of 
fashion she met and loved one who proved unworthy — ^poor 
child ' But hearts seldom die What do you think ? ” 

“ I think, sir, that you will go to her.” 

“ Then, young sir, therem you are wrong ” 

“ Wrong ? Then you mean ” 

“ I mean, young sir, that you shall go for me, if you will ” 
“ Sir,” said I, starting up to my feet, “ you surely jest * ” 

“ Will you go, young sir ? ” 

“ But why ^ ” I demanded. Why entrust such a mission 
to me — a stranger ? ” 

“ Perhaps because of the ring you wear ” 

“ But, sir, remember an hour ago you took me from the 
stocks ! I am a vagrant, and worse 1 ” 

“ But, peradventure you may find your self-respect upon 
the road ; I humbly pray .it may be so. And now, young sir. 
It is already eight o’clock, and there, I think, is the Sergeant 
with your horse ” 

“ My horse ? ” I exclaimed, as the sound of hoofs struck 
my ear 

“ The Sergeant, as I told you, is a very remarkable man , 
Cranbrook is ten miles away, and it is already eight o’clock, 
sir , you must ride hard — I would not have you late ” 

“ But — but, sir,” I stammered, “ what would you have me 
do? ” 

“ I would ask you to bear a message for me.” 

“ A message, sir ? ” 

“ A letter, young sir. Come, will you undertake this 
mission ? ” 

“ But, sir, I — don’t understand ! ” 

“ Will you go, young sir — ^yes or no ? ” 

For a moment I stood irresolute , then, raising my head, I 
looked into the sharp, kmdly eyes of my host 

“ Since you honour me with your trust, I will go, sir,” 
said I , “ and though I am only what I am, you shall find me 
w'orthy ” 

Hereupon Sir Pertinax seated himself at a small writing- 
table and scrawied a hasty note And having sanded and 



folded it, lie handed it to me As one in a dream I thrust it 
into my bosom, and as one m a dream I followed him out into 
tlie forecourt. Here was the Sergeant, with a cloak upon his 
arm, which he proceeded to put about my shoulders , and here 
also was a groom, holding a horse that champed its bit and 
pawed impatient hoof So, still like one m a dream, I mounted, 
drew' the cloak about me, and, giving the horse his head, 
galloped away upon my mission. 


CH-tPTER III 

T iie clock m the great square tower of the church was 
striking nine as 1 rode into Cranbrook and dismounted 
m the yard of the inn which is called the posting-house. 
And, being come into the house, I beheld a fire that roared 
merrily up the chimney, while before it, m a great elbow-chair, 
sat a large, rotund man, nodding drowsily at the blaze, but 
who roused himself sufficiently to glance at me, murmuring 
sleepily . 

“ G’d-e\ening, sir * Merry Chris’mas * ” Saying which he 
lang a bell which stood upon a small table beside him, where- 
upon a trim young dame appearing, he rolled his heavy head at 
me, and murmured 

Gen’i’man’s orders, Nancy • ” And so, apparently 
forgetting all about me, nodded at the fire again 

The trim dame smiled, and dropped me a curtsey, but m 
so doing, she chanced to espy my boots beneath my cloak — 
a sorry pair, worn and broken, and immediately her smile 
vanished, and it seemed to me that she began to eye me and 
my fine cloak wuth suspicion 

Now this, trifling though it was, added to my embarrass- 
ment , for as she stood waiting my orders, and staring at my 
boots, I suddenly remembered that I knew not whom to ask 
for, since Sir Pertmax had never once mentioned his niece’s 
name Therefore, while the trim dame continued to eye me 
and my sorry boots very much askance, I took the letter from 
my pocket, but finding it bore no superscription, I stood, wholly 
at a loss, staring at the blank sides of the letter m deep per- 
plexity 

“ What’ll you take ” demanded the trim dame,' grim- 
voiced, as her supercilious eyes stared now at my threadbare 
coat, which my open cloak revealed in all its shabbmess 
“ Come, what d’ye want ? ” she demanded 
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“ Thank you,” I answered, “ you may bring me a mug of 
ale ” 

She turned away with a toss of hci head, and presently 
returned with a foaming tankard, which she took care not 
to rehnquish until I had paid the money into her hand , where- 
upon she tossed her head again, and left me to the fat, drowsy 
man, who still nodded at the fiie After he had nodded, and 
I had watched him awhile, I spoke 

“ Have you many guests m the house ^ ” 

“ Guests, sir ? ” said he, rolling a somnolent eye at me, 
“ Now and then, sir, they comes and they goes, sir — goes. 
Ah ^ seems t’me as they goes oftener than they comes.” 

“ There is a lady here, I think, who came about an hour 
ago ? ” 

“ Ah I ” nodded the man. “ But she’ll go again, bless ye. 
They alius does ; they comes and they goes. There’s a 
gen’l’man m the coffee-room, too — one of the quality. Ah I 
to ’ear ’im sweann’ at the ostlers is a eddication Come m 
about a ’our ago, but ’e’ll go again, like all the rest on 


em 


But now I spied a pleasant-faced maid, who, tripping 
up bebide the landlord’s chair, laid her hand upon his shoulder 
and shook him gently : 

“ Lady in number six wants to know if Sir Pertmax Bul- 
strode has come yet, father ? ” But before the sleepy landlord 
could speak, I rose, drawing my cloak about me. 

“ I come from Sir Pertmax,” said I. 

“ Then this way, sir,” she answered ; and, leading the 
way up the wide oak stairway, she paused at a certain door, 
knocked and stood aside 

So, hat in hand, I entered the room, but beholding her 
whom I sought, I stopped, all at once 

“ Diana l ” said I , and thereafter we stood gazing upon 
each other, silent and utterly still As I looked upon her 
lovehness, the recollection of the long days and weary months 
rolled from me, and I forgot all things but her triumphant 
beauty, took a sudden eager step towards her , then as suddenly 
checked myself For memory rushed back upon me, and with 
it a great and bitter rage 

“ Martin ! ” she whispered. “ Oh, Martin, is it really 
you ? ” 

“ Indeed, yes,” said I “ Though I wonder you should 
recognise me, for I am a little — altered, perhaps ” 
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“ Thank God ! ” she whispered. “ You are come back 
from the dead 1 And — oh, Martin, it is Christmas Eve • ” 

And now her eyes were hid beneath their curling lashes, 
and her pale cheeks glowed all at once. 

“ Christmas Eve ! ” I repeated, and frowned. 

“ Yes, Martin. And I — I have prayed for this.” And, 
speaking, she reached out her hands to me Then, looking 
from those appealing hands to the tender smile upon her lips, 
I clenched my fists, and stooped my head that I might not 
look upon temptation ; and thus beholding my broken boots, 
my soiled and shabby garments, I laughed and shook my 
head 

“ Madame,” said I, ” here is only a poor rascal, a paltry 
rogue, not worth a proud lady’s prayers. Nor would he have 
them For if you could not love him when Fortune was his 
friend, do not pity him because you see him what he is , for 
pity is akin to love, they say, and he desires — ^neither ! ” 

” But, Martin, you loved me once ? ” 

“ Did I so, madame ? Ah, well, youth is ever foolish ! ” 

“ Foolish ! ” said she. And, sighing, turned away 
* “ To love so madly one who proved she had no heart ! ” 
said I bitterly. 

“ I was so young, Martin, and you had many enemies. 
They lied, and I believed them ; they poisoned my mind 
against you. I was so very young.’’ 

“ But we are older now All this was ages since.” 

“ But you have not forgotten. You have come back, 
Martin.” 

“ How ? ” I exclaimed. “ You never thmk I sought 
you out knowingly ? You never think that I came to meet 
the proud and beautiful Lady Diana — the toast of London ? ” 

“ Don’t ! ” she cried, shrmking away. ” Ah, don’t ” 
And she covered her face. 

“ Dear Lady Diana,” said I, bowing, “ believe me, I 
would have died rather than you should have seen me as I 
am I have sunk very low, but I have some shred of pride 
left — even yet.” 

“ Yes, you were always over-proud, Martin, and a little 
cruel,” she said, with her face still hidden. ” And I have 
hoped — prayed that you might come back to me some day, 
to tell me that you forgive.” 

“ Forgive ! ” I exclaimed. " Of what avails forgiveness 
now ? It is too late ! Who am I to forgive ? I am become an 
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outcast, a discredited wietch hiding himself in out-of-the-way 
places Indeed, it %vould be folly to seek forgiveness of such 
a pitiful wretch ” 

“ Ah, no, Martin— no, no 1 Poverty is no sin, it cannot 
debase a man ” 

“ No, but hunger may. Who will not steal that he may 
live ? And, my Lady Diana, thus low have I sunk — ^a pilferer, 
a petty thief Yes,” said I, seeing her stricken look, ‘ thief ’ 
is an ugly word, but ‘ famine ’ is far worse ; and hunger is a 
pain that may diag a man to the uttermost depths. Remember 
me as I was three years ago, and believe, I piay jou, that I 
could not knowingly have sought you out to confront you 
with the thing I am ' ” 

“ Then why — ^wliy are you here ? ” 

“ I came on a imssion for Sii Pertinax ” 

“ Then you kno\v my uncle ? ” 

“ He made my acquaintance as I sat in the stocks.” 

“ The stocks 1 Oh, Martin ! ” 

“ I had stolen a duck, you see — a grave offence, madame. 
I had also cooked and eaten it — ^which W'as graver still.” 

“ And he sent you to me ? ” 

“ To his niece, madame, naming no names Even the 
letter, as you see, bears no superscription. And thus I came m 
Ignorance ” 

So I gave her the letter. And now, turning to look at her 
— for I had kept my face averted hitherto — I saw that her 
lashes were thick with tears, and that her hands tiembled as 
she unfolded the letter Now, as she read, her cheeks all at 
once became suffused with a rosy glow , and, when she looked 
at me again, there was a new light in her eyes. 

“ Do you know what is written here, Martin ? ” 

“ No My mission is only to bring you back to Sir Pei- 
tinax , and so, with your permission, I’ll go and see your 
chaise got ready ” 

“ Stay > ” said she, intercepting me. ” Sir Charles Trefusis 
is below, Martin ” 

“ Trefusis ? ” said I, frowning “ Well, wEat of that ? ” 

“ He has sw^orn that — ^that I shall go back to London.” 

“ Ah > ” said I, smiling “ But w'^ere Trefusis tw^enty 
times the man he is, he should not stop you to-night J ” 

“ He would create a disturbance And he has a man w^atch- 
ing my chaise Oh, I cannot go this w'ay I ” 

“ Then what will you do ? ” 
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Run away, Maitm ” 

“ Hou ? ” 

“ You must ride on ahead, and wait for me on the load ” 
“ And what of Trefusis ? If he is so earnestly bent on 
creating a disturbance, I’ve no mind to deny him ” 

“ Martin, it is Christmas Eve ” 

“ Well,” said I, as she hesitated 
“ And, oh, I would not have you meet each other i ” 

“ Why, I have a long account to settle with him ” 

'' Y'es, Martin. And I have heard he tried to kill you 
once.” 

“ That was three years ago ! ” said I bitteily. “ No one 
would take the trouble now ” 

“ Then go, Martin — go, I beg of you — and wait foi me on 
the road • ” 

Now, as she spoke, in her earnestness, she rested her hands 
on my arm ; and the touch of her thrilled me, as, indeed, it 
had ever done, so that needs must I obey her 

“ I will wait,” said I ” But if you keep me long, I shall 
come back and bring you away, Trefusis or no ” 

It W'as a frosty night, but the wind had died away, while, 
overhead, the moon rose very bright and clear , therefore, I 
drev; rein in the shade of some trees, and, as I waited the 
coming of my lady it almost seemed that I could .still feci the 
touch of her fingers on my arm. Presently, growing impatient, 
I set my horse for Cranbrook again, and had already gone 
some distance when I spied my lady afoot, and hurrying 
towards me ; therefore I checked my career, and, as I prepared 
to dismount, she was beside me. 

“ Quick ! ” she cried, and reached up her hands to me 
“ Quick • Take me up before you * ” 

Scarcely Icnowmg what I did, I stooped and caught her up 
to the saddle before me, and m this postuie we began our 
journey, with never a word between us 

And now indeed I rode as one m a dream who realises the 
impossible ; and this dream of mine was a blending of joy 
and sorrow, of pleasure and torment , for needs must I keep 
one aim about her, and needs must she rest in that embrace, 
so that with every movement of the horse I could feel the sway 
of that supple, yielding body, and the warm sweet tenderness 
of her ; and, though her hood was close drawm, yet could I 
hear the quick, soft pant of her breath, while over my senses 
stole the fragrance of her hair. 
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But when we had ridden some ^^hilc m silence, she spoke, 
very softly : 

“ Are you cold, Martin ? ” 

“ No,” I said, “ No, I thank }OU ” 

“ Yet you tremble, Martin ? ” 

“ I — It was a passing chill,” I stammered “ The wdnd is 
keen here among the hills ” 

“ Yes, It IS freezing, I think Do you remember that last 
Christmas, Martin — when you told me tliat you loved me ? ” 

“ Yes, I remember.” 

“ We were to have been married m January. You were 
ver}’^ impatient alwaj's, Martin. And then I wrote that cruel 

letter, that wicked ” 

“ That altered our lives,” said 1. 

“ Martin, oh, Martin, can you ever forgive me ? ” 

” Yes,” said I ; “ the past is over and done "with I forgive 
you ” 

” Then, look at me, Martin. Bend closer. I cannot sec 
your eyes ” 

Obediently I stooped my head, and, in that moment, her 
arms were about my neck, and her lips were pressed to mine. 
Then, borne away beyond my strengtli, I caught her close 
against my heart, and held her there. 

“ Oh, woman ! ” I cried. “ Oh, woman that I love, and 
always must. You that I have dreamed of in my miser)'’ and 
degradation ; you that I have hungered for, thirsted for — 
why do you tempt me ? Can’t you see that I can never come 
back to you the pitiful wreck of what I was — the broken, 
penniless outcast ? Ah, why — ^why couldn’t you pretend to 
forget, as I did ? ” 

“ Because I love you, Martin ; from the first, yes, even 
when I wrote you that cruel letter.” 

“ Stop,” I groaned. “ It were shame in me to listen ; 
there is the future ” 

As I spoke, I started, and turned my head. 

“ Listen,” said I ; “ here, I think, comes one who might 
solve this problem for us, and in the only way. Listen ! ’ 
Faint with distance, yet growing rapidly nearer, was the 
wild beat of hoof-strokes drumming upon the frosty road. 

” Trefusis ! ” she exclaimed breathlessly ; and then, 
“ Ride — spur, Martin, spur ’ ” 

” Useless,” said I, “ he is but one, and we are two.” 

“ Then what — oh, what shall we do ? ” 
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“ This,” said I , and kicking free of the stirrups I slid 
down from the saddle “ Now ride on, ’tis but half a mile 
to the house Diana, ride I say f ” 

“ And leave you ? Never • ” 

“ I would but stay him a while ” 

” Stay him ' How ? And what of the old quarrel between 
you ^ No ; my place is here ! ” 

Then, before I could stay her, she was down m the road 
beside me, and thus we awaited our pursuer On he came, 
with a thunder of hoofs, and at the same wild pace — nearet 
and nearer, until I could see the gleaming buckle m his hat- 
band, until I could distinguish the eyes below Nearer and 
nearer, and so reined in with a jerk, and saluted us with a 
mockmg flourish of his hat. 

“ All, Trefusis,” said I, stepping up to him, “ this is very 
w'ell met. You will remember our last meeting, perhaps ? ” 
Now, watching him, I saw him start at this. 

“ Egad, it’s Fanshawe ! ” he exclaimed 
“ And entirely at your service ! ” said I. 

“ Stay, though,” he drawled “ Can this be Fanshawe — ■ 
Fanshawe the Connthian, the ‘ glass of fashion and mould of 
form ? ’ Fanshawe in such a hat ? Preposterous • But, 
whoever you happen to be, sir, stand aside — my business is 
with this lady.” 

” The lady is bound for Tenterden, sir,” said I, folding 
my arms. 

” She rides for London, sir I ” 

” I think not,” said I 

“ Think as you please ! ” he retorted. ” But stand aside ! 
D’you hear ? For the last time, will you stand aside ? ” 

For answer I smiled and shook my head I saw his brows 
twitch together as, wheeling his horse, he rode at me with 
upraised whip But as he came I leapt aside, avoiding the 
blow, and, as his horse reared, leapt m and catching him in a 
sudden, passionate grip, dragged him from the saddle 

” You were always a liar, and a coward, Trefusis 1 ” said I, 
smiling down at him as he lay. 

Very slowly he came to his elbow, and, watching him, I 
saw what I had expected, the gleam of the weapon he had 
drawn and levelled But I only smiled, and nodded my head 
at him 

“ A liar and coward f ” I repeated. “ And a murderer, 
too, it seems ! Shoot, man, and be done 1 ” 
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For a moment we lemamed thus, staring into each other’s 
eyes above the levelled pistol Then, reading my purpose m 
my look, he suddenly alteied his aim to her who stood at my 
elbow , but as the weapon flashed I leapt between, felt a sudden, 
jarring shoek, and, staggering baek against grassy bank, leaned 
there. 

“ Yes, Trefusis,” I said, thiough stiffening lips, “ a liar — 
and a — murderer 1 And being so — you have resolved for us — 
the problem, and so — I thank you.” 

But even while I spoke he sprang to his feet, tossed aside 
the smoking pistol, and, leaping into the saddle, spurred gallop- 
ing down the road, and I heard his hoof-strokes die lapidly 
into tlie distanee 

And now a deadly faintness came over me, with a growing 
numbness, and my sight failed. But m tlie dark her voice 
called to me from far away 

“Diana,” said I, “oh, my love — the pioblera is — 
solved for us We need not trouble for — the future — after 
all ” 

And so, as it seemed, I fell into the dark. 

CHAPTER IV 

S IR PERTINAX Stood ovei me, his blue coat laid aside, his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up, while at the bed’s foot was the 
Sergeant with bowl and sponge 

Having seen thus much, I closed my eyes again, and lay 
utterly still, for a great weariness oppressed me. 

Then I became conscious of a hand that stroked my hair 
and caressed my brow with a touch ineffably gentle , therefore, 
opening my eyes again, I saw that my ladj’’ leaned above me 
Glancing up at Sir Pertmax, I smiled 

“ Ancient sir,” said I, “ my mission is accomplished I 
have brought back your child to you, and so — can die m peace 
very comfortably, which, under the circumstances, is the very 
wisest thmg I ever did ” 

“ Die > ” exclaimed Sir Pertmax “ Die, young sir ? Pooh ' 
I’ve seen many gunshot wounds in my time, and I’m surgeon 
enough to promise you shall be up by New Year’s Day We 
found you in time, you see — that is, the Sergeant did ; the 
Sergeant, as I think I mentioned before, is a very remarkable 
man, young sir Die ? A fiddlestick, sir » Life for you is 
but just beginning, it seems ” 
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** Life, sir ^ ” said I “ And what can life bring — to the 
Fool ? 'What of the future ? ” 

“ The future ^ Nay, ask this maid of ours, she shall 
answer you best,” and he laid Ins hand upon my lady’s bent 
head. “ Speak to him, child, tell him ” 

Then my lady took from her bosom a certain letter, and, 
unfolding it, read aloud in her sweet, low voice : 

“ Poor child, and is thy heart dead ? Yet am I sendmg 
with these poor lines a Christmas present that, methmks, 
shall bring to it a joyful resurrection 

“ He IS very proud in his abasement, but all things are 
possible to Love Thus, with this happy season, this time of 
forgiveness, a new life may begin for each one of you, fuller, 
richer than you have ever known Such is my prayer ” 

Now, even as she ended, suddenly upon the stillness of the 
room the bells in tlie chuich tower, hard by, began to iing a 
merry peal 

“ Hark • ” cried Sir Pertinax “ The chimes have begun 
already Hark to the Christmas bells l ” And in a little he 
turned to me, and his blue eyes were wondrous kind 

“ Martin,” said he, “ a man’s self-respect is better than 
riches. To-day you are poor, but you are a man again, such a 
man as your father would have been proud to acknowledge 
So, Martin, lad, give me your hand A merry Christmas, 
Martin ! ” Then, as he spoke, he took my heavy hand, and 
set within its feeble clasp my lady’s slender fingers 

“ Sergeant,” said he, “ attention > Sergeant Battle, we 
have dreamed of this Have we, or have we not. Sergeant 
Battle ? ” 

“ Ay, sir, many a time , a new line o’ march for all on us, 
as you might say, sir.” 

“ The Sergeant is right, as usual , it w a new line of march 
Children, to-day, this Christmas Day, a new life begins for 
each one of us But for you the future holds greater and 
more endurmg joys than any you have known Am I not right, 
children, am I not right ? ” 

And looking mto my lady’s dear eyes, I loiew that he was 
Thus Sorrow fled away from me, and was lost m the merry 
clamour of the bells 
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wealthy corporation requires for a mission demanding 
tact rather than experience a British subject, about thiiiy 
years of age and of unimpeachable social position. Remuneration 
lavish but according to results. Preference will be given to one 
who IS married, to one who speaks Spanish, and to an ex-officer of 
the Royal Flying Corps Applicants must present themselves in 
person to Mr Cyrus P Dreschler at 2ja, Cornhill, E C , between 
the hours of 11 and i to-day," read out Charlie Torrance across 
the debris of the lodging-house breakfast ; and he added, the 
skin round his blue eyes puckering in thought, “ It sounds 
like a spoof to me ” 

” You ought to make certain, oughtn’t you ? ” retorted 
Mrs. Charlie “ After all, we can’t afford to leave anything 
to chance these days ” 

These days ” were being pretty bad ones for the Torrances. 
Somehow or other, ever since Charlie left the Flying Service, 
things had been going from worse to worst with them , so 
that already they were reduced — ^this young man of good 
family but no prospects, and this young woman who had 
abandoned her own prospects of making a living as a play- 
actress to marry him — ^to the last hundred pounds of his 
wound-gratuity and her savings. 

“ Of course I’ll go if you think I ought to,” went on the 
young man, fingering the clipped tawn of his moustache. 
“ Perhaps — if the thing isn’t a spoof — ^the fact that I can speak 
a httle Spanish and handle a joy-stick may help ” 

He rose to his full height (not quite the proverbial six-foot 
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of heroic fiction) and making his way round the untidy table, 
kissed his wife’s sleek dark head 

“ You’re always the optimist of the family, Meg,” he told 
her, “ though ho\\ you can be optimistic m this kind of place 
beats me ” 

“ It IS pretty awful, isn’t it ? ” Mrs Charlie glanced at 
the window be}ond whose uncleaned panes the suburban 
trams went slushing down the hill, at the scratched wallpaper 
and the botched furniture and the patched carpet and the 
general beastimess of Number 47, Boundary Road, S E 28. 
“ But we’ll get out of it somehow or other, won’t we ? ” 

“ Of course we will,” chorused Charlie ; and went off to 
get ready for what he secretly regarded as a forlorn hope with 
a little of his old jauntmess. 

Mrs. Charlie called to him through the flimsy door which led 
to their airless bedroom, “ I should put on my tail-coat if I 
were you, darling,” and began to tidy up the breakfast things 
preparatory to their removal, probably about mid-day, by the 
frowsy landlady’s one frowsier servant. 

She was still very beautiful, was Mrs Charlie ; though 
worry, which is akin to old age, had already pencilled little 
lines on her broad forehead, and housework roughened ever 
so slightly her managing hands Moreover, her face, an 
almost perfect oval under the smooth sweep of her hair, 
showed character. The lips were red and decisive, the chin 
firm and full-moulded, the eyes — dark as her hair — truthful 
and truth-compellmg. 

They clouded a little, those truth-compelling eyes, as the 
managmg hands finished their distasteful task ; and even 
when Charlie — the pre-war tail-coat clippmg him tightly at 
the waist-line, the pre-war top-hat in his hand — came m to 
kiss good-bye, apprehension still dwelt dark in their pupils. 
“ He won’t get the job,” thought Charlie’s wife, responding to 
his kiss, “ he never does get any job.” 

And Charlie’s thoughts as he swung himself on to the 
crowded tram paralleled his wife’s “ I’m no good,” he said 
to himself “ No earthly good for civilian life.” From which, 
reacting to the unpleasant stimulus of his travelling-com- 
panions, his mind re- visualized those easy pre-war^ days 
when — ^first in the motor-car business and after that in the 
just-developing business of the air — ^he had always managed 
to pick up a good living for himself. “ Two’s different, 
though,” he mused, paying for his tram-ticket. “ Besides 
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everything’s so infernally dear nov^^adays ” All the same — 
went on thought — other people managed to pick up^ a living. 
He began to think of Mis. Charlie , saw, m his mind’s eye, 
her face actually outlined against the blurred windows. Where- 
upon his resolution, which had wilted a little under constant 
misfortune, stiffened again “ Damn it ! ” he said to himself, 
“ damn it, I will make good.” 

The tram jolted on, endlessly through endless suburbs. At 
last It made Westminster Bridge Big Ben pointed twenty 
minutes to eleven “ I must be there to the tick,” thought 
Chailie The car jolted on again, down the Embankment. 
The weather seemed to be clearing, and by the time they 
reached Blackfriars, a thin gleam of ILrondon’s sunlight shone 
ovei the river. 

The sunlight invigorated the ex-officer, making him 
reckless. He hailed a taxi, and told the driver, “ Twenty- 
seven, A, Cornhill ” “ May as well do the thing in style,” 
he mused, Jingling the scanty change m the pocket of his home- 
pressed trousers . . . 


§2 

B ut the “ style ” of an eighteen-penny taxi-cab seemed a 
poor thing to Charlie Torrance when, some five minutes 
later, his be-spatted feet carried him dubiously up seven red 
marble steps, through a gun-metal and plate-glass door, 
towards a desk whereat a uniformed commissionaire sat 
Cerberus-like beween two rows of shining gadgets and a 
mahogany board lettered in gold, “ Enquiries ” Beyond this 
Cerberus stretched a vast hall among whose marble columns 
bareheaded clerks passed on swift errands ; while up and down, 
to and from, the tessellated floor of this hall, three lifts hurried 
with a ceaseless clash of bronze gates and a ceaseless shimmer 
of indicator lights. 

I came to see Mr Cyrus P Dreschler,” said Charlie , 
and he added, “ This is 27a, Comhill, isn’t it ? ” 

“ It IS,” vouchsafed the commissionaire “ Have you a 
card ? ” 

The ex-officer fumbled in his pocket and produced the 
necessary pasteboard 

“ Write your address on it, please,” said the commissionaire. 
More fumbling produced a pencil with which, rather shame- 
facedly, Charlie Torrance confessed his temporary domicile 
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The commissionaire took the card and, inserting it in the 
rubber carrier of a pneumatic tube, whisked it to some un- 
known destination with the pull of a lever. Wait here, 
please,” he said ; and shortly afterwards, having answered 
one of the sharply- tmkhng telephones, “ Mr Dreschler will 
see you. It’s room 217, tliird floor. Any of the liftmen will 
direct you.” 

\Yithin seventy-two seconds, Charlie Torrance, by now 
convinced that whatever the strange advertisement might be, 
it was no spoof, found himself in a large unfriendly room, 
distempered olive-green and furnished with that particular 
breed of green leather, red mahogany woodwork and Turkey 
carpet which typifies finance the world over. 

There were some dozen other men in the room — ^all, as 
Charlie realized in a flash, after the same job. Of these 
young men some seemed to be already acquainted with one 
another ; and the newcomer, Iistenmg to their conversation, 
recognized without difficulty that, in whatever other particular 
most of them might fail, it would not be in their own estimate 
of their social position. 

“ Not much use to me, I’m afraid,” murmured a con- 
firmator}' voice at Charlie’s side , and, turning, he saw a 
broad-shouldered, shabbily dressed man with a humorous 
face, obviously a ranker officer. 

“ Why not ? ” asked Charhe, putting his hat, stick and 
gloves on the mahogany table. 

” Too many nobs,” confided the other. 

At which precise moment, the further door of the big room 
opened, and a commissionaire even more resplendent than the 
one on the ground floor asked pompously for, “ The Honour- 
able Alan Livermore.” 

The Honourable Alan, a weak-hpped youngster in the 
short black coat and sponge-bag trousers of the post-war 
Stock Exchange blood, stepped forward and disappeared 
through the door 

“ Too many nobs,” repeated the ranker. 

Apparently, however, the Honourable Alan’s interview 
lasted less than three minutes , as, at the end of that time, the 
commissionaire reappeared to call another applicant, and 
w'^ent on doing so at five- or ten-minute mtervals for the best 
part of an hour. Meanwhile, the room contmued to fill 

At last Charlie’s turn came ; and, picking up his impedi- 
menta from the table, he followed the commissionaire into 
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the presence of a little man, domed of bald forehead, bushy of 
eyebrow and resolute of chin, who perched on a big swivel- 
chair behind a big bare desk set in the middle of a big bare 
apartment 

“ Sit down,” commanded the little man. 

Charlie took the mdicated chair, which faced a strong 
north light, and Cyrus P. Dreschler looked at him in absolute 
silence for thirty full seconds. 

“ So you came in answer to my advertisement ? ” he said 
at last. 

“ Yes I was here at eleven.” 

“ Something in your favour, anyway,” snapped the 
American “ Any other qualifications } ” 

“ Well,” Charlie couldn’t help one of his ingratiating 
smiles, well, I’m married, I was a member of the Royal Air 
Force, and I do speak Spanish.” 

” Habla bien ? ” asked the other, with the most surprising 
accent Charlie had ever heard 

“ St, senor Lo hablo desed 

“ H’m • That’s more than most of them do.” The eyes 
under the bushy brows glmted and the thin lips relaxed to a 
smile 

After a short pause, Dreschler went on to talk of half a dozen 
subjects which seemed to Charlie Torrance utterly irrelevant 
to the matter in hand “ Funny people, you English,” he 
said “ Most of you don’t seem able to read your own 
language. I should have thought that advertisement was as 
clear as daylight.” He broke off and gazed rummatingly out 
of the wmdow Then, suddenly, he began to rap out question 
after purposeful question “ What was Mr Torrance’s 
rank ? Where had Flight - Commander Torrance been 
educated ? Had he any business experience ^ What war- 
servuce had he seen ? What makes of machme had he flown ? 
What age was his wife ? Had they any children ? ” 

Answering, Charlie’s heart rose. He looked surreptitiously 
at the watch on his wrist and saw that he had already been m 
Mr. Dreschler’s loom a quarter of an hour — longer than any 
of the other candidates Somehow or other, he rather liked 
Mr. Dreschler. But that gentleman’s next question, “ Now 
tell me what you’ve been doing smce you were demobilized,” 
dropped his heart mto his pre-war boots. 

“ Taking it easy, more or less,” he prevaricated. 

" H’m I ” Again Mr. Dreschler fell silent. After a 
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while he said, as though speaking to himself, “ I can’t make 
head or tail of this country. I’m staying at the Ritz ; and 
when I look round the dining-room there, it seems to me as 
though every other young man I set eyes on is exactly the 

person I’m looking for. But when I get ’em down here ” 

He broke off, waving a large well-manicured hand as though 
to say, “ When I get ’em down here they don’t cut any ice ” 
By now Charlie’s heart had oozed clean through the soles 
of his boots on to the Turkey carpet, so that it was only with 
supreme difficulty he managed to say, “ I hope you’ll excuse 
me for mentionmg it, Mr Dreschler, but you haven’t yet told 
me what the job is.” 

“ Of course I haven’t.” The American laughed. “ The 
job’s a secret till I find the right man for it ” And a few 
minutes afterwards, with the usual vague promise, ” Well, 
I’ll let you know my decision,” Charlie Torrance found himself 
footing it down Cornhill. “ Another wash-out,” he thought 
Nor was the thought any less bitter because of the in- 
stinctive liking he had taken to Mr, Cyrus P Dreschler. 
“ I’m sure he's no spooler,” said Charlie to himself, and so 
saymg, remembered the American’s remark about the young 
men he had seen at the Ritz. 


§3 

E ating his frugal lunch, tubmg and tramming it home, 
that remark stuck hke wax in Charhe Torrance’s mind. 
“ The Ritz,” he kept on thinking ; ” the Ritz ! If only I 
Could meet Cyrus P. there instead of at those unfriendly offices 
of his, I believe I really could persuade him to give me this 
mysterious j ob ” 

But it was not until he arrived at Boundary Road, not 
until — Meg harmg gone out to purchase their tea — ^he sat 
alone m his oldest clothes (one does not wear one’s pre-war 
kit more than is absolutely necessary when one is down to 
one’s last hundred pounds) that the Great Idea took shape in 
Charlie Torrance’s brain 

This Great Idea, like all Great Ideas, was daring, so daring 
that, when Meg came back, he was almost afraid to broach it 
to her 

“ Well,” she asked. “ What happened ? ’ 

“ Only the usual promise.” 

** To let you know ? ” 
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“ Yes.” 

Meg took off her coat and took the purchased cakes out of 
their paper bag. He could see by the look in her eyes that 
she was disappointed, and her disappointment once more 
stiffened his resolution ; so that, after tea had been cleared 
away and his pipe was lit, he gave her the gist of the morning’s 
interview, ending . 

“ And that’s that I You see, old thing, the trouble with 
this sort of job, as with all decent jobs, is that one wants 
influence to get them. If one hasn’t got influence, one’s got 
to have cheek The devil’s own cheek ’ Now, if only I knev 
somebody who knew Dreschler. If only I could afford to 
stay at the sort of hotel he stays at. If only I could meet him 
socially ” 

He broke off, pufflng furiously at his pipe, and lus wife 
watched him in vronder This was a new Charlie, a Chaihe — 
as she phrased it to herself — out for blood. “ Go on,” she 
prompted 

He went on diffidently. “ I’ve got an idea Of course 
you’ll think it crazy, and I suppose in a way it is. My idea’s 
this. We’ve got to put our best goods in the window. We’ve 
got to get out of these rotten lodgings. We’ve got to get back 
into London We’ve got to meet people — people who’ll do 
us a bit of good We’ve got to go somewhere — somewhere 
where we’ll be seen — somewhere like,” gaming courage, he 
exploded his bombshell, “ like the Ritz.” 

“ The Ritz ! ” Meg stared at this new husband of hers 
across the stamed tablecloth. “ But we couldn’t afford to 
stay at the Ritz for a week ” 

“ Yes, we could.” Charhe got up from the lodging-house 
chair, which creaked at the release of his weight, and began 
to stride purposefully up and down the room “ Oh yes, we 
could. We could stay there for a whole fortmght, if necessary, 
on a hundred ” 

” And after that ? ” Meg’s dark eyes were sheer pamc. 

” Oh, after that the deluge.” 

“ But, Charlie — don’t understand. Why should we go 
to the Ritz ? ” 

“ So as to meet Dreschler.” 

“ But you’ve met Dreschler.” 

“ No. I haven’t ” Irritation crisped the voice 1 
haven’t met him I’ve only been mterviewed by him.” 

ff'hey argued things out till their tempers frayed To 
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Meg, the Great Idea was the idea of a lunatic . to Charlie, the 
more he discussed it, the greater it became. He had “ a 
hunch,” he told her, his eyes alight with the instinct of the 
gambler, “ an absolute hunch ” Dreschler was their man. 
If only Dreschler could be persuaded to give him this job . . . 

“ But you don’t even know what the job is,” countered 
Meg 

“ I’m sure it’s a good one,” he said stubbornly. 

“ Supposing you don’t get it ? ” 

“ But I shall get it ” 

They continued to argue, till supper-time, through supper- 
time , till the frowsy landlady, fearful of her gas-bill, came 
knocking at their door to tell them it was high time all virtuous 
lodgers were a-bed. . . . 


§4 

A t four-o’clock in the afternoon of the day following tlie 
insertion of Mr. Cyrus P Dreschler’s advertisement in 
the Times, there arrived at the Arlington Street entrance of the 
Ritz Hotel an unostentatious taxi from which — followed by a 
small cascade of pre-war leather luggage — there emerged 
Flight-Commander and Mrs Charles Torrance, whose first- 
floor suite, reserved by telephone, was even then — so the chef 
de reception informed them — ^ready 

“ And the flowers I ordered,” asked Flight- Commander 
Torrance haughtily, “ are they in the sitting-room ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir. The fires have been lit also ” 

“ Good ” Charlie allowed himself to be conducted across 
the two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand-franc ? Aubusson carpet 
to the lift 

The lift glided upwards, and Mrs Charlie’s heart sank with 
the gliding of it. Even though she had permitted herself, at 
about three o’clock of a sleepless morning, to be over-persuaded 
into It, all her love of truth revolted at what Charlie insisted 
on describing as their “ big bluff ” “ Supposmg we fail ? ” 
she thought. “ What then ? ” 

A vision of that “ then,” a penniless, hopeless “ then,” 
affrighted her as she followed the blue-clad and obsequious 
page-boy down the long silent corridor to their suite , affrighted 
her still more as she sank into the gilt armchair in front of the 
crackling wood-fire. 

T H B 
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But nothing seemed to affriglit Chailic. In this atmosphere 
of Louis Seize panelling, bronze wali-Iights and brocade 
curtains, he appeared to recover all that darcdeviltr\^ which 
had fiist fascinated her in him. “ Buck up, old thing,” he 
whispered, tipping the luggage-porters, buck up.^ WeVe 
going to have tea, tlien w'c’rc going to have cocktails, tlien 
we’re going to have our baths, and then we’re going to see if 
we can find Cryus P.” 

“ And my clotlies ? ” faltered Meg. 

“ My dear, your clothes ” (they had inspected them to- 
gether, timorously, before starting) “ are perfectly all right,” 
And Flight-Commander Charles Torrance rang for the valet 
and the chamber-maid, bidding them m his most martial 
manner to unpack 

Tea and the subsequent cocktails (” Martmi with a dash ” 
— one of the most potent known to man) raised Meg’s spirit 
more than a little. She began to forget her apprehensions. 
Her nature, too, expanded — play-actress-wise — to the luxury 
of their surroundings. It seemed a far, an impossibly far 
cry from the outer suburbs to Piccadilly. 

Soon, S E 28 and its lodging-house faded like a nightmare 
from her mind. She lit a cigarette, one of tlie new gold-tipped 
cigarettes which Charlie had purchased that morning. “ I 
wonder if I could have a mameunst and a hairdresser ? ” she 
asked. 

” Of course, my dear. I’ll telephone down for tliem.” 

Followed for Meg a dehnous two hours She had her 
hair washed, waved She had her nails mameured, polished. 
She had a bath, a real bath, creamy with perfumed soap and 
perfumed tablets. All the wlule her spirits lifted and lifted. 
So that by the time she issued tall and lovely from the fragrant 
w'aters, she was singing, actually singing to herself, as she liad 
sung m the old days when Charhe’s pay had made hfe 
possible. 

Listening to that singing as he shaved — ^lie, too, had taken 
just such a bath — Charlie felt hke a hon. “ If she’ll only keep 
that mood up,” he thought, “ if we can only both keep it 
up ” 

But dressmg for dmner scraped a little of the temporary 
gilt off their gingerbread — for her black frock, good tliough 
the cut of It, seemed more than a little old-fashioned ; while 
as for his dress-suit, not even the valet’s sedulous iron could 
restore its pristine nap. Nevertheless, at seven fifty-seven to 
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the second, they issued from their suite and rang bravely 
enough for the lift. 


§5 

A t eight o’clock in the evening of the day following the 
insertion of his advertisement m the Times, Mr Cyrus P 
Dreschler, of the Pan-American Aerial Transport Company, 
sat rummant m the glass-roofed marble-pillared rotunda of 
his hotel All afternoon, m the big offices at Cornhill, he had 
been w'eighmg the merits of his various applicants None of 
them, on mature consideration, seemed much good They 
lacked snap, decision, force. “ These Britishers look ail 
right on the surface, but they don’t seem to have anything to 
them underneath,” he mused, his keen ej^es flickering from 
group to cocktail-drmkmg group at the porphyry- topped tables, 
and appraising from his own commercial and individualistic 
standpoint the various young men whose immaculate black 
evening clotlies contrasted so adequately with the bare shoulders 
and coloured frocks of their female companions. 

At which precise moment in his ruminations, Mr Cyrus P 
Dreschler looked up to see a tall tawny-moustached youth 
accompanied by an almost equally tall young woman, dark- 
haired and almost jewelless m a black close-fitting gown, 
proceeding nonchalantly dmnerwards. 

As this couple passed, the tall tawny-moustached youth 
turned his head ever so slightly, and his blue eyes lit as though 
with surprised recognition. Cyrus P , fumbling m his 
memory, answered the semi-greetmg, and a moment after- 
wards found himself on his feet being introduced to the tall 
dark young woman as “ my wife, Mrs. Torrance.” 

Looking back on that introduction from the sure-know- 
ledged standpoint of the after-years, Meg is prepared to swear 
that she noticed a sudden gleam, half-hopeful, half-humourous, 
under Cyrus P.’s shaggy eyebrows. But it is more credible 
that, at'the time, she was conscious only of an American voice 
begging her and her husband to take a cocktail with him 

Charhe accepted the cocktail, and the three of them sat 
sipping 

“ You’re just dining here, I presume ? ” said the American 
after the usual banalities.. 

“ No, Mr Dreschler.” Charlie’s aplomb was superb 
“ We’ve been turned out of our house — the painters, you 
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— bovcVe puiun't 'ip for u dxs or two tdl vr cm 
get back to it ag'’ni And lie ui-nt on crnbf»»ic1iuni: tin 
impromptu stoty iinii! IMtc, lur irutiiftil ^joid shock* i! to tnc 
core, hcaid him invite the Atnuu m, “ if, by .my emmec. In; 
\ierc at a loose t nd," to tal c dinner v ilh th< m, 

**Ko\\, that’s \ci\ I iiul of you, Mr. ^rorr.mce,*’ lepucd 
Dic-^chlci “ 'Vs a ni.dtci of f.ict, I am at .i loo*'- end, and 
I’ll be mmc than glad to accept your Ikj pUahU'. 1 mi’ll bate, 
anothci cocktail first, though, uon't sou ? " 

“Thards” 

That cocktail, tiuid of the scrie*=, ntmulalid Char|s»* 
Torrance’s imagination mails to gcnui,-pomt 'i'o sec him 
as he led lus little paits into the pimcch re Uauiant, one ssould 
have thought ium millionaire indeed. aVrul the dinner of hh 
oidcring matched his moment in* miihonairtdom. ’fhere sc.k 
caviaic, bioughl lieascn kmnss boss from the Volga; pitd 
Bortsch a-s\\im ssith pale cream; dchc'te IjIuc' trout ssoth 
butter-soaked potatoes, baby -Iamb; giant a'.p.uagus sshich 
melted between one’s bps, and a sonf/li, siirpu^^i, crL'pl) 
warm without, icily cold ssitliin. VMiiIe as for the ssinc-hst, 
Chailie’s scrutinr/ing eye scarcely found Pommtry's best and 
the Napoleon brandy good enough. 

To Drcschlcr, whose dyspeptic interior had hitherto con- 
tented itself svith the plainest ol grills and the lightest of light 
ssmes, the meal w'as as gic.it an .imazement as its provider. 
Almost, listening to the care-trcc consersntion of his host and 
hostess (once launched, hicg, despite her taitli-loving instincts, 
fell no w'hit behind Charlie m imentiv encss) he decided himself 
to have found Ins Britisher at last. But — the memory' of a 
certain recently perused document coming suddenly into his 
mmd — he rcfiamed from business talk; "and evetf after tlic 
Cabinet cigars had been kindled, no mention of the Pan- 
American Aerial Transpoi t Company passed the b.arrier of his 
big square teeth. Instead, he talked London from the casual 
visitoi’s standpoint 

“ For a stranger,” he opined, switching his cigar financier- 
wise from tlie right-hand to the left-hand corner of his mouth, 
“ this IS a pretty dull tow'n.” 

“ Only because you don’t knozv London, IVIr. Drescbler.” 
Chailes lifted his brandy-glass to the light and inspected the 
dark amber of it with the eye of a connoisseur. ” To a 
Londoner, it’s the cheeriest place on_ earth. There are tlic 
theatres, for instance ” 
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“ Theatres ^ ” Dreschler nearly sniffed “ I can’t say 

I think much of the theatres. Now, a good vaudeville show ” 

“ Vaudeville ? ” said a puzzled Charlie. 

“ Mr Dreschler means a music-hall,” interpreted Meg. 
Whereupon Charlie insisted upon telephoning for a box 
at the Hippodrome , and thither, in a taxi for which he 
msisted on paying, the three of them proceeded 

But even England’s highest-paid comedian failed to crinkle 
Meg’s red lips with laughter. For Meg, despite Charlie’s 
concealing hand, had seen the sum total of the dmner-bill, 
and at that sight all her apprehensions had returned fifty-fold 
“ Eight pounds,” she mused, “ and he gave the waiter ten 
shillings Then there’s the taxi-cab, and this box, and the 
suite, and the flowers he ordered, and the fires, and my mani- 
curist, and my hairdresser. Why, we must have spent twenty- 
five pounds since four o’clock this afternoon > ” 

All the same, Meg kept it up bravely enough until the end 
of the performance, until the last whisky-and-soda (“ we’d 
better have them up m my stiting-room,” decided Charlie) 
had been drunk and they were once more alone. Then, 
angrily, she turned to her husband. 

“ You’ve gone crazy,” she told him. “ Crazy * A week 
of this will see us on the streets And what have you done ? 
Nothing. Nothing at all Why, you didn’t even mention 
the job to Mr. Dreschler ” 

“ Don’t panic, my dear, don’t panic ” Charlie patted her 
knee. “ There’s plenty of time to mention the job To- 
morrow, for instance, when we take him to one of the night- 
clubs.” 

“ Night-clubs ? ” 

“ Rather He’s terribly keen on dancing ” 

“ When did he tell you that ? ” 

“ Just now, while you were powdering your nose ” 

“ And what will to-morrow night cost ? ” 

“ Never you mind what it’ll cost ” He laughed, the old 
reckless laugh she had once loved “ We’re m this game, and 
we’ve got to see it through.” 

That night, sleepless despite the perfection of the perfect 
box-mattress, Meg Torrance gave herself up for lost “ He’s 
mad,” she thought, listening to the easy, child-like breathing 
of her husband, “ quite mad He’ll rum us He’ll spend 
every penny we’ve got, and then there’ll be nothing for it but 
for me to go on the stage again ” 
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§6 

M orning \\jtb it<? closed curtains, its shaded bcd-lights, 
Its crisp rolls and steaming coffee g;nc IVIcg back a little 
of her courage “ Perhaps he’s right after all,” she mused, 
hearing Chai lie’s merry whistle from the near«b} bathroom. 
" Perhaps this is the v,a} to get that job.” 

But as the morning wore on — Charlie, a-scarch for some 
friend who could procure them admittance to one of the onb 
three reputable night-clubs, left her alone till luncli-lime — 
Meg’s spirits sank once again to zero * and by the ctening, 
wdien iTarr}’- Vigors, a sport^'-looking but impecunious youth 
w'ho had consented to play host at Giro’s on condition that 
Charlie recouped him foi the bill, led the three of them to a 
comer table where the smoked salmon already show’cd pink 
beside the icc-frostcd w'lnc-coolers, she would gladly ha\e 
given the last few pounds they posscvsscd to be back in the old 
frowsy lodgings at S E. 28. Nor did it improve matters 
w'hen, at the end of dinner, the American, with a peculiar 
inflection of his courteous voice, said to her ; ** You look as 
though something were wori^ung 5’ou, hirs Torrance.” 

“ Worr)dng me, Mr. Dieschlcr ? ” With an effort, she 
managed a stage smile “ Wh)’’, I’m the happiest woman in 
London Who w'ouldn’t be, with three cavaliers ? ” 

“ That’s the spirit ” Again the peculiar inflection crept 
into Dreschler’s voice “ That’s the spirit. Never sa} die 

Even W'hen things are looking their w'orst ” He broke off 

the sentence , and, the music suddenly beginning, invited her 
to dance 

As they moved off across the floor, Charlie Torrance, even 
as Jus wife, began to grow' apprehensive. The American had 
been at his office all day. He might have engaged somebody 
else for the mysterious job There might not even be a job. 
“ In w'hich case,” said Charhe to himself, “ I shall have played 
a mug’s game.” 

Nevertheless, the game had to be played out to the end — 
even if that end meant rum It seemed funnj' to think of rum, 
here, among the lights and the rich food and the thumping 
music and the bejewelled w'omen. 

‘ ‘ Y ou’ll give me the next dance, W'on’t you, Mrs Torrance ? ” 
“ If you like, Mr. Vigers.” 

Harry’s and his w'lfe’s voices interrupted the gloomer’s 
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musing ; and a little later, as the pair glided away, he found 
himself alone with Dreschler, who said : “ This is a great 
place, and your wife’s a great dancer.” 

They tdked aimlessly of this and that for a few sentences ; 
till, surprisingly, the American remarked 

“Do you know, I can’t help wondering why any young 
man in your position should have troubled to answer that 
advertisement of mine ” 

The query, as Dreschler had intended, came like a bolt 
from blue skies For a moment Charlie hesitated. Then, 
determined at all costs to bluff the limit, he answered, “ Well, 
you see, Mr. Dreschler, this sort of life — night-clubs, you 
know — IS all very well for a time But one gets tired of it ” 

“ I get you I get you perfectly ” Dreschler’s tone gave 
no hint of the thought m Dreschler’s brain. “ And you’re not 
afraid of a job of work ? ” 

“ Rather not.” 

“ Well, if that’s so, you’d better come and see me at 
Cornhill again. I’m going away in a friend’s automobile for 
the week-end, but I’ll be back by Tuesday night.” 

Tuesday night I ” For one second, Charlie’s face exposed 
Charlie’s bluff. Tuesday, you see, was mnety-six solid hours 
away, and during those entire mnety-six hours, to say nothing 
^ of the night to follow them, he would be chamed, as surely as 
though with Imlcs of steel, to the Ritz. 

Yet, after that first paralysing second, Flight- Commander 
Charles Toriance never batted an eyelid He would be 
charmed, said Flight-Commander Charles Torrance, absolutely 
charmed to have another business talk with Mr Dreschler, 
say on the Wednesday, if Wednesday would be suitable 

“ Wednesday at half-past ten will do me,” snapped the 
American , and makmg a note of the appointment in a -tiny 
diary which he drew from his waistcoat pocket, closed the 
topic. 


§7 

“ TV yTR DRESCHLER,” Said the hall-porter, “ has just wired that 
iVl. he IS not coming back till to-morrow ” 

It was already ten o’clock on Tuesday night, and the 
Terrances had just finished dining, as inexpensively as they 
might, m the uncrowded grill-room 

“ What time to-morrow ? ” asked Charlie 
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“ I don’t loiow, sir. Mr. Dreschler does not say.” 

Crestfallen, the two young people wandered back into the 
rotunda, and there sat down It w^as better to be in the rotunda 
with its lights, Its music and its people tlian in their own suite, 
in those luxurious rooms which the past four days had made 
utterly hateful to both of them. 

“ I don’t believe he’s ever coming back,” said Meg. “ I 
believe you were right. I believe the whole thing’s a spoof.” 

Charlie tiled to answer her cheerfully, but the cheerfulness 
had gone out of him. Every hour since that night at Ciro’s had 
chipped a fragment from the stucco of his self-confidence. 
This last blow completed the chipping process. ” I’ve been a 
fool,” he thought, “ an utter fool.’’ i^d so thinking, his mind 
reverted to the morrow’s nightmare — ^his bill 

How much money would there be in the bank after paying 
his bill ? That was the problem, the one maddening problem. 
For their expenses had scarcely diminished with Dreschler’s 
departure Try as they might to be careful about what they 
oidered, to remember themselves almost at the end of their 
financial tether, carefulness — in that atmosphere — ^w^as almost 
an impossibility Quite apart, too, from the growing liability 
of their bill, it seemed as though ready money actually oozed 
from their pockets 

” Your appointment was supposed to be half-past ten, 
wasn’t it ? ” broke in Meg 

” Yes, dear.” 

“ Will you keep it ? ” 

“ I don’t know In view of what that porter fellow said, it 
hardly seems worth while. And yet, somehow or other, I 
believe that Dreschler will be there.” 

“ And supposing he isn’t ? ” 

“ God knows.” Charlie sighed, one of the old hopeless 
sighs of S.E. 28. “ The unemployment dole, probably.” 

And that night, neither of them slept. 

§8 

T he little gilt clock on the cream-panelled wall of the Louis 
Seize sitting-room showed half an hour after midday , 
but there was no sign of a returning Charlie “ Even if it’s off,” 
thought Meg, “ even if he’s failed, he might have telephoned ” 
The unlandness of his silence hurt — ^hurt more than the 
apprehensions of failure, of poverty What did failure, what 
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did poverty matter so long as Charlie went on loving her ? 
Besides, they weren’t really poor. Hadn’t they their health, 
their youth, all their lives in which to make good ? Even if 
there wasn’t much left in the bank after paying their hotel 
bill she could pawn her last remaining bits of jewellery, her last 
remaining furs. The furs and the jewellery would see them 
through till February After that, if Charlie still hadn’t got a 
job, she could go back to the stage and earn enough for them 
both But I can’t do it if he leaves off caring for me,” she 
thought, “ I j‘ust can’t ” 

A knock and a page-boy interrupted. 

“ Yes ? ” she said, her brain still muzzy with thought 
For answer, the page-boy handed her an envelope There 
was no stamp and no address on the envelope, only her hus- 
band’s name. Staring at it, she luiew its contents. “ It’s our 
bill,” she thought, “ our bill ! ” 

The page-boy had long since departed, but Meg still stood 
upright by the fireless hearth, the unopened envelope in her 
hand “ I daren’t,” she thought, “ I daren’t open this till 
Charlie comes back or telephones ” But there was still no sign 
of Charlie, and the telephone on the little Empire desk was still 
dumb — dumb as Fate itself. The electrically-controlled clock- 
hands jerked and jerked round the face of the dial Twelve- 
forty Twelve-forty-five Twelve-fifty. Now a darker appre- 
hension clouded her mind. Supposing Charlie had failed, 
and failing . . made an end of things Men, desperate men, 
men at the end of their tether, did sometimes . . make an end 
of things Charlie was so proud, so terribly proud : not like 
Harry Vigers. . . . Supposing, supposing Charlie’s pride had 
diiven him to ... to the worst 

Would he never come ? Would the telephone-bell never 
ring ^ Would nothing, nothing break this intolerable suspense ? 

A sunray, slanting in through the filmy lace hnse-hise^ 
showed Meg’s face whiter than the unopened envelope between 
her pale fingers . . . 

And then suddenly, rapturously, Charlie burst in on her. 
His blue eyes were all alight, shining with hope and happiness 
“ I’ve got It,” he shouted, “ I’ve got the job ” ; and before Meg 
had time to realize the miracle, he was holding her in his arms 
“ I’ve got the job,” he shouted again, kissing her on the lips, 
on the forehead, on the creamy slan behind her ears. 
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Half in tears, half in laughter, dumb with sheer reaction 
from her long suspense, Meg answered his kisses. “ But what 
is the job ? ” she stammered at last. 

“ The job of a lifetime, my dear. Organizing an air- 
service for one of the South American Governments, and 
selling ’em ’planes into the bargain We’re to have a thousand 
a year whatever happens And a commission on every ’plane 
I sell. And our expenses Expenses for the two of us Dres- 
chler says you’ve got to go with me. Dreschler says you’ll be 
ternbly useful when it comes to entertaining the Dago poli- 
ticians. Dreschler’s taken a frightful fancy to you. Dreschler’s 
a ripper. He drove straight to his office instead of commg here, 
so as not to miss our appointment Dreschler’s offered to 
advance me a quarter’s salary if I need it.” 

“ Need it * ” Abruptly, the thought of that unopened 
envelope flashed through Meg’s mind. “ Of course we’ll need 
It There’s,” she stretched the thing out to him, “ there’s our 
bill, Charlie I didn’t dare open it till you came back ” 

But when Flight-Commander Chailes Torrance, still jubi- 
lant beyond self-control, opened that envelope, there fell from 
It, not a bill but a letter, a letter m cold typewriting, which 
read . 

“ The Pan-American Aerial Transport Company, 

Wednesday, May 27 

“ Dea 7 Tonance^ 

“ This lettei should meet you on your 7 etui n Tin a 
hit of a gambler myself, and can appieciate a good bluff, which 
yoiiis suiely was, as well as the next fellow. You forgot, though, 
that you gave me your addi ess at our first intei view ; and that 
landladies, especially when approached by a tactful Enquiry 
Agent, aie apt to gossip about their lodgers f 

Youis sincerely, 

“ Cyrus P. Dreschler 

“ PS — Tin just telephoning the hotel-people to charge youi 
hill to me Buy your wife some new clothes with the money 
She needs them ” 

Meg always says it was the last three words of that postsciipt 

hich sent her off in a faint 
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MUSS 

CHAPTER I 

J UST where the Sierra Nevada begins to subside in gentler 
undulations, and the rivers grow less rapid and yellow, on 
the side of a great red mountain, stands “ Smith’s Pocket.” 
Seen from the red road at sunset, m the red light and the red 
dust. Its white houses look like the outcroppings of quartz on 
the mountain-side The red stage, topped with red-shirted 
passengers, is lost to view half-a-dozen times in the tortuous 
descent, turning up unexpectedly m out-of-the-way places, and 
vamshing altogether within a hundred yards of the town It 
is probably owing to this sudden twist in the road that the 
advent of a stranger at Smith’s Pocket is usually attended with 
a peculiar circumstance. Dismounting from the vehicle at 
the stage-office, the too-confident traveller is apt to walk 
straight out of town under the impression that it lies in quite 
another direction. It is related that one of the tunnel-men, 
two miles from town, met one of these self-reliant passengers 
with a carpet-bag, umbrella. Harper’s Magazine, and other 
evidences of “ civilisation and refinement,” plodding along 
over the road he had just ridden, vainly endeavouring to find the 
settlement of Smith’s Pocket 

An observant traveller might have found some compensa- 
tion for his disappointment m the weird aspect of that vicinity 
There were huge fissures on the hillside, and displacements of 
the red soil, resemblmg more the chaos of some primary ele- 
mental upheaval than the work of man , W'hile, half-wa)’- down, 
a long flume straddled its narrow body and disproportionate 
legs over the chasm, like an enormous fossil of some forgotten 
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antediluvian At every step smaller ditches crossed the road, 
hiding in their sallow depths unlovely streams that crept away 
to a clandestine union with the gieat yellow torrent below, and 
here and theie were the rums of some cabin with the chimney 
alone left intact, and the hearthstone open to the skies 

The settlement of Smith’s Pocket owed its origin to the 
finding of a “ pocket ” on its site by a veritable Smith. Five 
thousand dollars weie taken out of it in one half-hour by Smith. 
Three thousand dollais were expended by Smith and others 
m erecting a flume and m tunnelling And then Smith’s Pocket 
was found to be only a pocket, and subject, like other pockets, 
to depletion Although Smith pierced the bowels of the 
great red mountain, that five thousand dollars was the first and 
last return of his labour. The mountain grew reticent of its 
golden secrets, and the flume steadily ebbed away the remainder 
of Smith’s fortune Then Smith went into quartz-mmmg , 
then into quartz-milling ; then into hydraulics and ditching, 
and then by easy degrees into saloon-keeping. Presently it 
was whispered that Smith was drmlting a great deal ; then it 
was known that Smith was a habitual drunkard, and then 
people began to think, as they are apt to, that he had never 
been anything else But the settlement of Smith’s Pocket, like 
that of most discoveries, was happily not dependent 'on the 
fortune of its pioneer, and other parties projected tunnels and 
found pockets So Smith’s Pocket became a settlement, with 
its two fancy stores, its two hotels, its one express-office, and 
Its two first families. Occasionally its one long straggling 
street was overawed by the assumption of the latest San Fran- 
cisco fashions, imported per express, exclusively to the first 
families ; making outraged Nature, in the ragged outlme of 
her furrowed surface, look still more homely, and putting 
personal insult on that greater portion of the population to 
whom the Sabbath, with a change of linen, brought merely the 
necessity of cleanliness, without the luxury of adornment. 
Then there was a Methodist Church, and hard by a Monte- 
Bank, and a little beyond, on the mountain-side, a graveyard ; 
and then a little schoolhouse. 

“ The Master,” as he was known to his little flock, sat 
alone one night in the schoolhouse, with some open copy- 
books before him, carefully malang those bold and full char- 
acters which are supposed to combine the extremes of chiro- 
graphical and moral excellence, and had got as far as “ Riches 
aie deceitful,” and was elaborating the noun with an insincerity 
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of flourish that was quite in the spirit of his text, when he heard 
a gentle tapping. The woodpeckers had been busy about the 
roof during the day, and the noise did not disturb his work 
But the opening of the door, and the tapping continuing from 
the inside, caused him to look up. He was slightly startled by 
the figure of a young girl, dirty and shabbily clad. Still, her 
great black eyes, her coarse, uncombed, lustreless black hair 
falling over her sunburned face, her red arms and feet streaked 
with the red soil, were all familiar to him. It was Melissa 
Smith, — Smith’s motherless child. 

“ What can she want here ? ” thought the master. Every- 
body knew " Mliss,” as she was called, throughout the length 
and height of Red Mountain. Everybody knew her as an in- 
corrigible girl. Her fierce, ungovernable disposition, her mad 
freaks, and lawless character, were m their way as proverbial 
as the story of her father’s weaknesses, and as philosophically 
accepted by the townsfolk. She wrangled with and fought the 
schoolboys with keener invective and quite as powerful arm 
She followed the trails with a woodman’s craft, and the master 
had met her before, miles away, shoeless, stockmgless, and 
bareheaded on the mountain road The miners’ camps along 
the stream supplied her with subsistence during these voluntary 
pilgrimages in freely-offered alms. Not but that a larger 
protection had been previously extended to Mliss The Rev 
Joshua McSnagley, “ stated ” preacher, had placed her m the 
hotel as servant, by way of preliminary refinement, and had 
introduced her to his scholars at Sunday-school But she threw 
plates occasionally at the landlord, and quickly retorted to 
the cheap witticisms of the guests, and created in the Sabbath- 
school a sensation that was so mimical to the orthodox dullness 
and placidity of that institution, that, with a decent regard for 
the starched frocks and unblemished morals of the two pmk- 
and-white-faced children of the first families, the reverend 
gentleman had her ignommiously expelled. Such were the 
antecedents and such the character of Mliss as she stood before 
the master It was shown m the ragged dress, the unkempt 
hair, and bleedmg feet, and asked his pity. It flashed from her 
black, fearless eyes, and commanded his respect. 

“ I come here to-night,” she said rapidly and boldly, 
keeping her hard glance on his, “ because I knew you was alone 
I wouldn’t come here when them gals was here. I hate ’em 
and they hates me That’s why. You keep school, don’t you ? 

I want to be teached I ” 
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If to the shabbiness of her apparel and nnconicliness of 
her tangled hair and dirty face she had added the humility of 
tears, the master would have extended to her the usual moiety 
of pity, and nothing more. But, with the natural though 
illogical instincts of his species, her boldness awakened in him 
something of that respect which all original natures pay un- 
consciously to one another in any grade. And he gazed at her 
the moie fixedly as she went on still rapidly, her hand on that 
door-latch, and her eyes on his * — 

“ My name’s MIiss, — Mliss Smith I You can bet your life 
on that. My fathci’s Old Smith, — Old Bummer Smith, — 
that’s what’s the matter with him. Mliss Smith, — and I’m 
coming to school 1 ” 

“ Well ? ” said the master. 

Accustomed to be thwarted and opposed, often wantonl}' 
and cruelly, for no other purpose than to excite the violent 
impulses of her nature, the master’s phlegm evidently took her 
by surprise. She stopped ; she began to twist a lock of her 
hair between her fingers ; and the rigid line of upper Iip, drawn 
over the wicked little teeth, relaxed and quivered slightly. 
Then her eyes dropped, and something like a blush struggled 
up to her cheek, and tried to asseit itself through the splashes 
of redder soil, and the sunburn of years Suddenly she threw 
herself forward, calling on God to strike her dead, and fell 
quite w^eak and helpless, with her face on the master’s desk, 
crying and sobbing as if her heart would break 

The master lifted her gently and waited for the paroxysm 
to pass When, with face still averted, she was repeating 
between her sobs the inea culpa of childish penitence, — ^that 
“ she’d be good, she didn’t mean to,” etc , it came to him to 
ask her why she had left Sabbath-school 

Why had she left the Sabbath-school ? — ^why ? Oh, yes 1 
What did he (MeSnagley) want to tell her she was wncked 
for ? What did he tell her that God hated her for ? If God 
hated her, what did she want to go to Sabbath-school for ^ 
She didn’t want to be “ beholden ” to anybody who hated 
her. 

Had she told MeSnagley this ? 

Yes, she had. 

The master laughed. It was a hearty laugh, and echoed 
so oddly in the little schoolhouse, and seemed so inconsistent 
and discordant with the sighing of the pines without, that he 
shortly corrected himself witli a sigh. The sigh was quite as 
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sincere in its way, however, and after a moment of seiious 
silence he asked about her father. 

Her father ? What father ? Whose father ? What had - 
he ever done for her ? Why did the girls hate her ? Come 
now 1 what made the folks say, “ Old Bummer Smith’s Mliss ! ” 
when she passed ? Yes , oh, yes ! She wished he was dead, — 
she was dead, — everybody was dead ; and her sobs broke forth 
anew. 

The master then, leaning over her, told her as well as he 
could what you or I might have said after hearing such un- 
natural theones from childish lips ; only bearing in mind 
perhaps better than you or I the unnatural facts of her ragged 
dress, her bleeding feet, and the omnipresent shadow of her 
drunken father. Then, raising her to her feet, he wrapped his 
shawl around her, and bidding her come early m the morning, 
he walked with her down the road. There he bade her “ good 
night.” The moon shone brightly on the narrow path before 
them. He stood and watched the bent httle figure as it stag- 
gered down the road, and waited until it had passed the little 
graveyard and reached the curve of the hill, where it turned 
and stood for a moment, a mere atom of suffering outlined 
against the far-off patient stars. Then he went back to his 
work. But the lines of the copy-book thereafter faded mto 
long parallels of never-ending road, over which childish 
figures seemed to pass sobbing and crying into the night. Then, 
the little schoolhouse seeming lonelier than before, he shut 
the door and went home. 

The next morning Mliss came to school. Her face had 
been washed, and her coarse black hair bore evidence of recent 
struggles with the comb, in which both had evidently suffered. 
The old defiant look shone occasionally in her eyes, but her 
manner was tamer and more subdued. Then began a series of 
httle trials and self-sacrifices, m which master and pupil bore 
an equal part, and which increased the confidence and sympathy 
between them. Although obedient under the master’s eye, at 
times durmg recess, if thwarted or stung by a fancied slight, 
Mliss would rage m ungovernable fury, and many a palpitatmg 
young savage, finding himself matched with his own weapons 
of torment, would seek the master with torn jacket and scratched 
face, and complaints of the dreadful Mliss. There was a 
serious division among the townspeople on the subject , some 
threatening to withdraw their children from such evil com- 
panionship, and others as warmly upholdmg the course of the 
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master in his work of reclamation. Meanwhile, with a steady 
persistence that seemed quite astonishing to him on looking 
back afterward, the master drew Mliss gradually out of the 
shadow of her past life, as though it were but her natural 
progress down the narrow path on which he had set her feet 
the moonlit night of their first meeting. Remembering the 
experience of the evangelical McSnagley, he carefully avoided 
that Rock of Ages on which that unskilful pilot had shipwrecked 
her young faidi. But if, in the course of her reading,^ she 
chanced to stumble upon those few words which have lifted 
such as she above the level of the older, the wiser, and the 
more prudent, — if she learned something of a faith that is 
symbolised by suffering, and the old light softened in her eyes, 
it did not take the shape of a lesson. A few of the plainer people 
had made up a little sum by which the ragged Mliss was 
enabled to assume the garments of respect and civilisation , 
and often a rough shake of the hand and words of homely 
commendation from a red-shirted and burly figure sent a glow 
to the cheek of the young master, and set him to thmlang if it 
was altogether deserved. 

Three months had passed from the time of their first meet- 
ing, and the master was sitting late one evening over the moral 
and sententious copies, when there came a tap at the door, 
and again Mliss stood before him. She was neatly clad and 
clean-faced, and there was nothing perhaps but the long 
black hair and bright black eyes to remind him of his former 
apparition. “ Are you busy ? ” she asked. “ Can you come 
with me ? ” — and on his signifying his readiness, m her own 
wilful way she said, “ Come, then, quick I ” 

They passed out of the door together and into the dark road. 
As they entered the town the master asked her whither she was 
going. She replied, “ To see my father ” 

It was the first time he had heard her call him by that 
filial title, or indeed anything more than “ Old Smith ” or the 
“ Old man.” It was the first time in three months that she 
had spoken of him at all, and the master knew she had kept 
resolutely aloof from him since her great change. Satisfied 
from her manner that it was fruitless to question her purpose, 
he passively followed. In out-of-the-way places, low groggenes, 
restaurants, and saloons, in gambling-hells and dance-houses, 
the master preceded by Mliss, came and went. In the reeking 
smoke and blasphemous outcries of low dens, the child, holding 
the master’s hand, stood and anxiously gazed, seemingly un- 
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conscious of all in tlie one absorbing nature of her pursuit. 
Some of the revellers, recognising MIiss, called to the child 
to sing and dance for them, and would have forced liquor upon 
her but for the interference of the master. Others, recogmsing 
him, mutely made way for them to pass So an hour slipped 
by. Then the child whispered in his ear that there was a cabin 
on the other side of the creek crossed by the long flume where 
she thought he still might be. Thither they crossed, — a toil- 
some half-hour’s walk, — but in vain. They were returning by 
the ditch at the abutment of the flume, gazing at the lights of 
the town on the opposite bank, when suddenly, sharply, a 
quick report rang out on the clear night air. The echoes 
caught It, and carried it round and round Red Mountain, and 
set the dogs to barlung all along the streams. Lights seemed 
to dance and move quickly on the outslarts of the town for a 
few moments, the stream rippled quite audibly beside them, a 
few stones loosened themselves from the hillside and splashed 
into the stream, a heavy wind seemed to surge the branches of 
the funereal pines, and then the silence seemed to fall thicker, 
heavier, and deadlier. The master turned towards Mhss with 
an unconscious gesture of protection, but the child had gone 
Oppressed by a strange fear, he ran quickly down the trail to 
the river’s bed, and jumping from boulder to boulder, reached 
the base of Red Mountain and the outskirts of the village 
Midway of the crossing he looked up and held his breath m 
awe. For high above him on the narrow flume he saw the 
fluttering little figure of his late companion crossing swiftly m 
the darkness. 

He climbed the bank, and, guided by a few lights moving 
about a central point on the mountain, soon found himself 
breathless among a crowd of awestricken and sonowful men 

Out from among them the child appeared, and, talang the 
master’s hand, led him silently before what seemed a ragged 
hole in the mountam. Her face was quite white, but her 
excited manner gone, and her look that of one to whom some 
long-expected event had at last happened, — an expression that 
to the master in his bewilderment seemed almost like relief. 
The walls of the cavern were partly propped by decaying 
timbers. The child pointed to what appeared to be some 
ragged, cast-off clothes left in the hole by the late occupant 
The master approached nearer with his flaming dip, and bent 
over them It was Smith, already cold, with a pistol in his 
hand and a bullet m his heart, lying beside his empty pocket 
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CHAPTER ir 

T he opinion which McSnagley expiessed in reference to a 
“ change of heart ” supposed to be experienced by Mhss was 
more forcibly described in the gulches and tunnels. It was 
thought there that Mliss had “ struck a good lead.” So when 
there was a new grave added to the little enclosure, and at the 
expense of the master a little board and inscription put above 
It, the Red Mountain Banner came out quite handsomely, and 
did the fair thing to the memory of one of “ our oldest 
pioneers,” alluding gracefully to that “ bane of noble in- 
tellects,” and otherwise genteelly shelving our dear brother 
with the past “ He leaves an only child to mourn his loss,” 
says the Bannei , “ who is now an exemplary scholar, thanks 
to the efforts of the Rev. Mr. McSnagley ” The Rev McSnag- 
ley, in fact, made a strong point of Mliss’s conversion, and, 
indirectly attributing to the unfortunate child the suicide of her 
father, made affecting allusions in Sunday-school to the bene- 
ficial effects of the “ silent tomb,” and m this cheerful con- 
templation drove most of the children into speechless horror, 
and caused the pink-and-white scions of the first families to 
howl dismally and refuse to be comforted 

The long dr}’^ summer came. As each fierce day burned 
itself out in little whiffs of pearl-grey smoke on the mountain 
summits, and the upspringing breeze scattered its red embers 
over the landscape, the green wave which in early spring up- 
heaved above Smith’s grave grew sere and dry and hard. In 
those days the master, strolhng in the little churchyard of a 
Sabbath afternoon, was sometimes surprised to find a few 
wild flowers plucked from the damp pme-forests scattered 
there, and oftener rude wreaths hung upon the little pme 
cross. Most of these wreaths were formed of a sweet-scented 
grass, which the children loved to keep in their desks, inter- 
twmed with the plumes of the buckeye, the syrmga, and the 
wood-anemone ; and here and there the master noticed the 
dark blue cowl of the monk’s hood, or deadly aconite. There 
was somethmg in the odd association of this noxious plant with 
these memorials which occasioned a painful sensation to the 
master deeper than his sesthetic sense One day, during a long 
walk, in crossing a wooded ridge he came upon Mhss in the 
heart of the forest, perched upon a prostrate pine, on a fan- 
tastic throne formed by the hanging plumes of hfeless branches, 
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her lap full of grasses and pine-burrs, and crooning to herself 
one of the negro melodies of her younger life Recognising 
him at a distance, she made room for him on her elevated 
throne, and with a grave assumption of hospitahty and pat- 
ronage that would have been ridiculous had it not been so 
terribly earnest, she fed him with pine-nuts and crab-apples. 
The master took that opportumty to point out to her the 
noxious and deadly qualities of the monk’s hood, whose dark 
blossoms he saw m her lap, and extorted from her a promise 
not to meddle with it as long as she remamed his pupil. This 
done, — as the master had tested her integrity before, — ^he rested 
satisfied, and the strange feeling which had overcome him on 
seeing them died away 

Of the homes that were offered Mliss when her conversion 
became known, the master preferred that of Mrs. Morpher, a 
womanly and kind-hearted specimen of South-Western efflor- 
escence, known in her maidenhood as the “ Per-ranie Rose ” 
Being one of those who contend resolutely against their own 
natures, Mrs Morpher, by a long series of self-sacrifices and 
struggles, had at last subjugated her naturally careless dis- 
position to principles of “ order,” which she considered, in 
common with Mr. Pope, as “ Heaven’s first law ” But she 
could not entirely govern the orbits of her satellites, howevei 
regular her own movements, and even her own ‘‘ Jeemes ” 
sometimes collided with her Again her old nature asserted 
itself in her children Lycurgus dipped into the cupboard 
“ between meals,” and Aristides came home from school 
without shoes, leaving those important articles on the threshold, 
for the delight of a barefooted walk down the ditches. Octavia 
and Cassandra were “ keerless ” of their clothes So with but 
one exception, however much the “ Prairie Rose ” might have 
trimmed and pruned and trained her own matured luxuiiance, 
the little shoots came up defiantly wild and straggling That 
one exception was Clytemnestra Morpher, aged fifteen She 
was the realisation of her mother’s immaculate conception, — 
neat, orderly, and dull. 

It was an amiable weakness of Mrs Morpher to imagine 
that “ Clytie ” was a consolation and model for Mliss 
Followmg this fallacy, Mrs Morpher threw Clytie at the head 
of Mliss when she was “ bad,” and set her up before the child 
for adoration m her penitential moments It was not, there- 
fore, surprising to the master to hear that Clytie was conung to 
school, obviously as a favour to the master and as an example 
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for Miiss and others. For Clytie ” was quite a young lady. 
Inheriting her mothei’s physical peculiarities, and in obedience 
to the climatic laws of the Red Mountain region, she was an 
early bloomer. The youth of SmitlFs Pocket, to whom^ this 
land of flower w^as rare, sighed foi her in April and languished 
in May Enamoured swains haunted the schoolhoiisc at the 
hour of dismissal A few were jealous of the master. 

Perhaps it w'as this latter circumstance that opened the 
master’s eyes to another. He could not help noticing that 
Clytie was romantic , that in school she required a great deal 
of attention ; that her pens were uniformly bad and -wanted 
fixing , that she usually accompanied the request with a certain 
expectation in her eye that \vas somewhat disproportionate to 
the quahty of service she verbally required ; that she sometimes 
allow^ed the curves of a round, plump white arm to rest on his 
when he was writing her copies ; that she always blushed and 
flung back her blonde curls when she did so. I don’t re- 
member whether I have stated that the master was a young 
man, — ^it’s of little consequence, however ; he had been severely 
educated in the school in wdiich Cl3rtie w^as taldng her first lesson, 
and, on the whole, withstood the flexible curves and factitious 
glance like the fine young Spartan that he was. Perhaps an 
insufficient quahty of food may have tended to this asceticism 
He generally avoided Clytie ; but one evening, when she 
returned to the schoolhouse after something she had forgotten, 
and did not find it until the master walked home with her, I 
hear that he endeavoured to make himself particularly agree- 
able, — ^partly from the fact, I imagine, that his conduct W’as 
adding gall and bitterness to the already overcharged hearts of 
Clytemnestra’s admirers. 

The morning after this affecting episode Miiss did not come 
to school Noon came, but not Miiss. Questioning Clytie on 
the subject, it appeared that they had left the school together, 
but the wilful hiliss had taken another road. The afternoon 
brought her not In the evening he called on Mrs Morpher, 
whose motherly heart was really alarmed. Mr. Morpher had 
spent all day m search of her, without discovering a trace that 
might lead to her discovery. Aristides was summoned as a 
probable accomplice, but that equitable infant succeeded in 
impressing the household with his innocence Mrs. Morpher 
entertained a vivid impression that the child would yet be 
found^ drowned in a ditch, or, what was almost as terrible, 
muddied and soiled beyond the redemption of soap and water. 
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Sick at heart, the master returned to the schoolhouse As he 
lit his lamp and seated himself at his desk, he found a note 
tying before him addressed to himself m Mhss’s handuTiting 
It seemed to be written on a leaf torn from some old memo- 
randum-book, and, to prevent sacrilegious trifling, had been 
sealed w ith six broken \vafers. Opening it almost tenderly, the 
master read as follow's : — 

“ Resplcted Sir, — When you read this, I am run away. 
Never to come back Ne-be} , Never, NEVER You can give 
my beeds to Mary Jennings, and my Amerika’s Pride [a highly 
colouied lithograph from a tobacco-box] to Salty Flinders. 
But don’t you give an>i;hing to Clytie Morpher Don’t you 
dare to. Do you Imow what my opinion is of her : it is this, 
she IS perfekty disgustm. That is all and no more at present 
fiom Yours respectfully, Melissa Smith ” 

The master sat pondering on this strange epistle till the 
moon lifted its bright face above the distant hills and illumin- 
ated the trail that led to the schoolhouse, beaten quite hard with 
the coming and going of little feet Then, more satisfied in 
mind, he tore the missive into fragments and scattered them 
along the road 

At sunrise the next morning he was picking Ins way through 
the palm-like fern and thick underbrush of the pine forest, 
starting the hare from its form, and awakening a querulous 
protest from a few dissipated crowds, who had evidently been 
making a night of it, and so came to the wooded ridge where he 
had once found Mliss. There he found the prostrate pine and 
tasselled branches, but the throne W'as vacant As he drew 
nearer, what might have been some frightened animal started 
through the crackling limbs It ran up the tossed arms of the 
fallen monarch and sheltered itself in some friendly foliage 
The master, reaching the old seat, found the nest still warm , 
looking up in the intertwining branches, he met the black eyes 
of the errant Mliss They gazed at each other without speaking 
She was first to break the silence 

“ What do you want ? ” she asked curtly. 

The master had decided on a course of action. “ I W'ant 
some crab-apples,” he said humbly 

“ Shan’t have ’em * go away > Why don’t you get ’em of 
Clytemnerestera ? ” (It seemed to be a rehef to Mliss to express 
her contempt in additional syllables to that classical young 
woman’s already long-drawn title ) “ Oh, you wicked thing ! ” 
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“ I am hungry, Lissy I have eaten nothing since dinner 
ycsteiday I am famished ' ” and the young man m a slate of 
remarkable exhaustion leaned against the ticc. 

Melissa’s heart was touched In the bitter days of her 
gipsy life she had known the sensation he so aitfuDy simulated 
Overcome by his heartbroken tone, but not entirely divested 
of suspicion, she said — 

“ Dig under the tree near the roots, and you’ll find lots ; 
but mind 5^ou don’t tell 1 ” (for Mliss had her hoaids as well as 
tlie rats and squincls) 

But the master, of course, was unable to find them, the 
effects of hunger probably blinding his senses. Mhss grew 
uneasy At length she peered at him through the leaves m an 
elfish way, and questioned — 

“ If I come dowm and give you some, you’ll promise 3’’ou 
won’t touch me ? ” 

The master promised 

“ Hope 5'ou’ll die if you do ? ” 

The master accepted instant dissolution as a forfeit Mhss 
slid dowm the tree For a few moments nothing transpired but 
the munching of the pine-nuts. “ Do you feel better ? ” she 
asked wuth some solicitude. The master confessed to a 
recuperated feeling, and then, gravely thanking her, proceeded 
to retrace his steps As he expected, he had not gone far before 
she called him He turned She was standing there quite 
wdiite, with tears in her widely opened orbs. The master felt 
that the right moment had come Going up to her, he took 
both her hands, and, looking in her tearful eyes, said, gravely, 
“ Lissy, do you remember the first evening you came to see 
me? ” 

Lissy remembered 

“You asked me if you might come to school, for you 
W'anted to learn something and be better, and I said ” 

“ Come,” responded the child, promptly 

“ What would you say if the master now came to you and 
said that he was lonely without his little scholar, and that he 
wanted her to come and teach him to be better ? ” 

The child hung her head for a few^ moments in silence. The 
master w^aited patiently Tempted by the quiet, a hare ran- 
close to the couple, and raising her bright eyes and velvet 
forepaws, sat and gazed at them. A squirrel ran half-w^ay down 
the furrowed bark of the fallen tree, and there stopped 

“ We are waiting, Lissy,” said the master in a wLisper, 
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and the child smiled Stirred by a passing breeze, the tiee-tops 
rocked, and a long pencil of light stole through their interlaced 
boughs full on the doubting face and irresolute little figure. 
Suddenly she took the master’s hand in her quick way. What 
she said was scarcely audible, but the master, putting the black 
hair back from her forehead, kissed her ; and so, hand m hand, 
they passed out of the damp aisles and forest odours into the 
open sunlit road. 


CHAPTER m 

S OMEWHAT less Spiteful in her intercourse with other scholars, 
Mhss still retained an offensive attitude m regard to Clytem- 
nestra. Perhaps the jealous element was not entirely lulled m 
her passionate little breast Perhaps it was only that the round 
curves and plump outlme offered more extended pinching 
surface. But while such ebullitions were under the master’s 
control, her enmity occasionally took a new and irrepressible 
form 

The master m his first estimate of the child’s character 
could not conceive that she had ever possessed a doll But 
the master, like many other professed readers of character, 
was safer m a postetton than a prion reasoning Mhss had a 
doll, but then it was emphatically MIiss’s doll, — a smaller copy 
of herself Its unhappy existence had been a secret discovered 
accidentally by Mrs. Morpher It had been the old-time 
companion of Mhss’s wanderings, and bore evident marks of 
suffering Its original complexion was long smce washed away 
by the weather and anointed by the slime of ditches. It looked 
very much as Mhss had in days past Its one gown of faded 
stuff was dirty and ragged as hers had been Mhss had never 
been known to apply to it any childish term of endearment 
She never exhibited it in the presence of other children It 
was put severely to bed in a hollow tree near the schoolhouse, 
and only allowed exercise during Mhss’s rambles Fulfilling a 
stern duty to her doll, as she would to herself, it knew no 
luxuries. 

Now Mrs Morpher, obeying a commendable impulse, 
bought another doll and gave it to Mhss. The child received it 
gravely and curiously The master, on looking at it one day, 
fancied he saw a slight resemblance in its round red cheeks and 
mild blue eyes to Clytemnestra It became evident before long 
that Mhss had also noticed the same resemblance. Accordingly 
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she hammered its waxen head on the rncj-s w'hcn she was alone, 
and sometimes dragged it with a string round its neck to and 
from school. At other times, setting it up on her desk, she 
made a pincushion of its patient and inolTensive body Whether 
this was done in revenge of what she considered a second 
figurative obtinision of Clytie’s excellences upon her, 01 whether 
she had an intuitive appreciation of the rites of certain other 
heathens, and, indulging in that “ fetish ” ceremony, imagined 
that the original of her wax model would pine away and finally 
die, is a metaphysical question I shall not now consider. 

In spite of these moral vagaries, the master could not help 
noticing in hei different tasks the worldng of a quick, restless, 
and vigorous conception. She knew neither the hesitancy nor 
the doubts of childhood. Her answers m class were always 
slightly dashed with audacity. Of course she was not infallible. 
But her courage and daring in passing beyond her oun depth 
and that of the floundering little swimmers around her, m their 
minds outv'eighed all errors of judgment. Cliildren are not 
better than grown people in this respect, I fancy , and whenever 
the little red hand flashed above her desk, there was a wondering 
silence, and even the master was sometimes oppressed with a 
doubt of his own experience and judgment. 

Nevertheless, certain attributes wdiich at first amused and 
entertained his fancy began to afflict him with grave doubts. 
He could not but see that Mliss w^as revengeful, irreverent, and 
wilful That there was but one better quality w Inch pertained 
to her semi-savage disposition, — the faculty of physical forti- 
tude and self-sacrifice ; and another, though not ahvays an 
attribute of the noble savage, — ^truth. Mliss w'as both fearless 
and sincere ; perhaps in such a character the adjectives w^ere 
synonymous. 

The master had been doing some hard thinking on this 
subject, and had arrived at that conclusion quite common to 
all wfflo think sincerely, that he was generally the slave of his 
own prejudices, when he determined to call on the Rev. 
MeSnagley for advice. This decision was somewhat humiliat- 
ing to his pride, as he and MeSnagley were not fiiends. But 
he thought of Mliss and the evening of their first meeting , 
and perhaps with a pardonable superstition that it was not 
chance alone that had guided her wilful feet to the schoolhouse, 
and perhaps with a complacent consciousness of the rare mag- 
nanimity of the act, he choked back his dislike and went to 
MeSnagley. 
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The reverend gentleman was glad to see him. Moreover, 
he observed that the master was looking “ peartish,” and 
hoped he had got over the “ neuralgy ” and “ rheumatiz ” 
He himself had been troubled with a dumb “ ager ” since last 
Conference. But he had learned to “ rastle and pray ” 

Pausing a moment to enable the master to write his certain 
method of curing the dumb “ ager ” upon the book and 
volume of his brain, Mr McSnagley proceeded to inquire 
after Sister Morpher. “ She is an adornment to Chrisfewanity, 
and has a likely growin’ young family,” added Mr McSnagley ; 
“ and there’s that mannerly young gal, so well behaved, — 
Miss Clytie ” In fact, Cli^ie’s perfections seemed to affect 
him to such an extent that he dwelt for several minutes upon 
them. The master was doubly embarrassed In the first 
place, there was an enforced contrast with poor Mhss in all this 
praise of Clytie. Secondly, there was something unpleasantly 
confidential in his tone of speaking of Mrs. Morpher ’s earliest 
born So that the master, after a few futile efforts to say some- 
thing natural, found it convenient to recall another engagement, 
and left without askmg the information required, but in his 
after reflections somewhat unjustly giving the Rev. Mr. 
McSnagley the full benefit of having refused it. 

Perhaps this rebuff placed the master and pupil once more 
in the close communion of old The child seemed to notice the 
change in the master’s manner, which had of late been con- 
strained, and in one of their long post-prandial walks she 
stopped suddenly, and mountmg a stump, looked full in his 
face with big, searching eyes ” You ain’t mad ? ” said she, 
with an interrogative shake of the black braids. “ No.” “ Nor 
bothered?” “No.” “Nor hungry?” (Hunger was to Mhss 
a sickness that might attack a person at any moment ) “ No ” 
“ Nor thinking of her ^ ” “ Of whom, Lissy ? ” “ That 

white girl ” (This was the latest epithet invented by Mhss, 
who was a very dark brunette, to express Clj^emnestra ) 
“ No ” “ Upon your word ? ” (A substitute for “ Hope you’ll 
die ? ” proposed by the master ) “ Yes.” “ And sacred 

honour ? ” “ Yes ” Then Mhss gave him a fierce little kiss, 
and, hopping down, fluttered off For two or three days after 
that she condescended to appear more like other children, and 
be, as she expressed it, “ good.” 

Two years had passed since the master’s advent at Smith’s 
Pocket, and as his salary was not large, and the prospects of 
Smith’s Pocket eventually becommg the capital of the State 
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not entirely definite, he contemplated a change. He had 
informed the school trustees privately of his intentions, but, 
educated young men of unblemished moral character being 
scarce at that time, he consented to continue his school term 
through the winter to early spiing. None else knew of his 
intention except his one friend, a Dr. Duchesne, a young 
Creole physician, known to the people of Wingdam as 
“ Duchesny.” He never mentioned it to Mis Morpher, 
Clytie, or any of his scholais His reticence w'as partly the 
result of a constitutional indisposition to fuss, partly a desire 
to be spared the questions and surmises of vulgar curiosity, and 
partly that he never really believed he was going to do anything 
before it was done. 

He did not like to think of Mhss. It was a selfish instinct, 
perhaps, which made him try to fancy his feeling for the child 
was foolish, romantic, and unpractical. He even tried to 
imagine that she would do betl;er under the control of an older 
and sterner teacher. Then she was nearly eleven, and in a few 
years, by the rules of Red Mountain, would be a woman He 
had done his duty. After Smith’s death he addressed letters 
to Smith’s relatives, and received one answer from a sister of 
Melissa’s mother. Thanking the master, she stated her 
mtention of leaving the Atlantic States for California with her 
husband in a few months. This was a slight superstructure for 
the airy castle which the master pictured for Mliss’s home, but 
it was easy to fancy that some loving, sympathetic woman, with 
the claims of Idndred, might better guide her wayward nature. 
Yet, when the master had read the letter, Mliss listened to it 
carelessly, received it submissively, and afterwards cut figures 
out of It with her scissors, supposed to represent Clytemnestra, 
labelled “ the white girl,” to prevent mistakes, and impaled 
them upon the outer walls of the schoolhouse. 

When the summer was about spent, and the last han'-est 
had been gathered m the valleys, the master bethought him of 
gathering in a few ripened shoots of the young idea, and of 
having his harvest-home, or examination So the savants and 
professionals of Smith’s Pocket were gathered to witness that 
time-honoured custom of placing timid children in a con- 
strained position, and bullying them as in a witness-box As 
usual in such cases, the most audacious and self-possessed were 
the lucky recipients of the honours The reader will imagine 
that in the present instance Mhss and Clytie were pre-eminent, 
and divided public attention , Mhss with her clearness of 
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material perception and self-reliance, Clytie with her placid 
self-esteem and samt-like correctness of deportment The 
other little ones were timid and blundering. MIiss’s readiness 
and brilliancy, of course, captivated the greatest number and 
provoked the greatest applause Mhss’s antecedents had un- 
consciously awakened the strongest sympathies of a class whose 
athletic forms were ranged against the walls, or whose handsome 
bearded faces looked m at the windows But Mliss’s popularity 
was overthrown by an unexpected circumstance. 

McSnagley had invited himself, and had been going through 
the pleasing entertainment of frightening the more timid 
pupils by the vaguest and most ambiguous questions delivered 
in an impressive funereal tone , and Mhss had soared into 
astronomy, and was tracking the course of our spotted ball 
through space, and keeping time with the music of the spheres, 
and definmg the tethered orbits of the planets, when McSnagley 
impressively arose “ Meehssy * ye were speaking of the 
revolutions of this yere yearth and the movt-ments of the sun, 
and I think ye said it had been a doing of it since the creashun, 
eh ” Mhss nodded a scornful affirmative “ Well, war that 
the truth ? ” said McSnagley, folding his arms “ Yes,” said 
Mhss, shutting up her little red lips tightly The handsome 
outlines at the windows peered farther in the schoolroom, and 
a saintly Raphael face, with blonde beard and soft blue eyes, 
belonging to the biggest scamp m the diggings, turned toward 
the child and whispered, “ Stick to it, Mhss I ” The reverend 
gentleman heaved a deep sigh, and cast a compassionate glance 
at the master, then at the children, and then rested his look on 
Clytie That young woman softly elevated her round white 
arm Its seductive curves were enhanced by a gorgeous and 
massive specimen bracelet, the gift of one of her humblest 
worshippers, worn m honour of the occasion. There was a 
momentary silence Clytie ’s round cheeks were very pmk and 
soft. Clytie ’s big eyes were very bright and blue Clytie ’s low- 
necked white book-muslm rested softly on Clytie’s white, 
plump shoulders Clytie looked at the master, and the master 
nodded Then Clytie spoke softly . — 

“ Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, and it obeyed 
him ! ” There was a low hum of applause in the schoolroom, 
a triumphant expression on McSnagley’s face, a grave shadow 
on the master’s, and a comical look of disappointment reflected 
from the windows Mliss skimmed rapidly over her astronomy, 
and then shut the book with a loud snap A groan burst from 
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McSnagley, an expression of astonishment from the school- 
room, a yell from the windows as Mhss brought her red fist 
down on the desk with the emphatic declaration — 

“ It’s a d ^n lie. I don’t believe it ! ” 

CHAPTER IV 

T he long wet season had drawn near its close. Signs of 
spring were visible in the swelling buds and rushing torrents. 
The pine forests exhaled the fresher spiccry. The azaleas were 
already budding, the ceanothus getting ready its lilac livery 
for spring On the green upland which climbed Red Mountain 
at its southern aspect the long spike of the monk’s hood shot 
up from its broad-leaved stool, and once more shook its dark- 
blue bells Again the billow above Smith’s grave was soft and 
green, its crest just tossed with the foam of daisies and butter- 
cups The little graveyard had gathered a few new dwellers m 
the past year, and the mounds were placed two by two by the 
little paling until they reached Smith’s grave, and there there 
was but one. General superstition had shunned it, and the plot 
beside Smith was vacant 

There had been several placards posted about the town, 
intimating that, at a certain period, a celebrated dramatic 
company would perform, for a few days, a series of “ side- 
splitting ” and “ screaming ” farces ; that, alternating pleas- 
antly with this, there would be some melodrama and a grand 
divertisement, which would include singing, dancing, etc. 
These announcements occasioned a great fluttermg among the 
little folk, and were the theme of much excitement and great 
speculation among the master’s scholars. The master had 
promised Mhss, to whom this sort of thing was sacred and 
rare, that she should go, and on that momentous evening the 
master and Mhss “ assisted.” 

The performance was the prevalent style of heavy medi- 
ocrity , the melodrama was not bad enough to laugh at noi 
good enough to excite. But the master, turning wearily to the 
child, was astonished, and felt something like self-accusation 
in noticing the peculiar effect upon her excitable nature. The 
red blood flushed in her cheeks at each stroke of her panting 
little heart. Her small passionate lips were slightly parted to 
give vent to her hurried breath. Her widely opened lids threw 
up and arched her black eyebrows She did not laugh at the 
dismal comicalities of the funny man, for Mliss seldom laughed. 
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Nor was she discreetly affected to the delicate extremes of the 
corner of a white handkerchief, as was the tender-hearted 
“ Clytie,’^ who was talking with her “ feller ” and oglmg the 
master at the same moment But when the performance was 
over, and the green curtain fell on the httle stage, Mliss drew a 
long deep breath, and turned to the master’s grave face with a 
half-apologetic smile and wearied gesture. Then she said, 
“ Now take me home * ” and dropped the lids of her black eyes, 
as if to dwell once more m fancy on the mimic stage 

On their way to Mrs. Morpher’s the master thought proper 
to ridicule the whole performance. Now he shouldn’t wonder 
if Mliss thought that the young lady who acted so beautifully 
was really in earnest, and m love with the gentleman who wore 
such fine clothes Well, if she were m love with him, it was 
a very unfortunate thing • “ Why ^ ” said Mliss, with an 

upward sweep of the drooping hd. “ Oh • well, he couldn’t 
support his wife at his present salary, and pay so much a week 
for his fine clothes, and then they w^ouldn’t receive as much 
wages if they were married as if they were merely lovers, — 
that is,” added the master, “ if they are not already married to 
somebody else ; but I think the husband of the pretty young 
countess takes the tickets a^the door, or pulls up the curtain, 
or snuffs the candles, or does something equally refined and 
elegant As to the young man with nice clothes, which are 
really mce now, and must cost at least two and a half or three 
dollars, not to speak of that mantle of red drugget, which I 
happen to know the price of, for I bought some of it for my 
room once, — as to this young man, Lissy, he is a pretty good 
fellow, and if he does drink occasionally, I don’t think people 
ought to take advantage of it and give him black eyes and throw 
him in the mud Do you ? I am sure he might owe me two 
dollars and a half a long time before I would throw it up m his 
face, as the fellow did the other night at Wmgdam ” 

Mliss had taken his hand m both of hers and was trying to 
look m his eyes, which the young man kept as resolutely 
averted. Mliss had a faint idea of irony, indulging herself 
sometimes in a species of sardonic humour, which was equally 
visible m her actions and speech But the young man continued 
in this strain until they had reached Mrs Morpher’s, and he had 
deposited Mliss m her maternal charge Waiving the invitation 
of Mrs Morpher to refreshment and rest, and shading his 
eyes with his hand to keep out the blue-eyed Clytemnestra’s 
siren glances, he excused himself and went home 
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For two or three days after the advent of the dramatic 
company, Mliss was late at school, and the master’s usual 
Friday afternoon ramble was for once omitted, owing to the 
absence of his trustworthy guide. As he was putting away his 
books and preparing to leave the schoolhouse, a small voice 
piped at his side, “ Please, sir 1 ” The master turned, and 
there stood Aristides Morpher. 

“ Well, my little man,” said the master impatiently, “ what 
IS It ? — quick I ” 

“ Please, sir, me and ‘ Kerg ’ thinks that Mliss is going to 
run away agm ” 

“ What’s that, sir ? ” said the master, with that unjust 
lestmess with which we always receive disagreeable news 

“ Why, sir, she don’t stay home any more, and ‘ Kerg ’ and 
me see her talking wuth one of those actor fellers, and she’s 
w’lth him now , and please, sir, yesterday she told ‘ Kerg ’ and 
me she could make a speech as well as Miss Cellerstina Mont- 
moressy, and she spouted right oif by heart,” and the httle 
fellow paused in a collapsed condition. 

“ What actor ? ” asked the master. 

“ Him as wears the shiny hat. And hair. And gold pin. 
And gold chain,” said the just Aristides, putting periods for 
commas to eke out his breath 

The master put on his gloves and hat, feeling an unpleasant 
tightness m his chest and thorax, and walked out in the road. 
APistides trotted along by his side, endeavouring to keep pace 
with his short legs to the master’s strides, when the master 
stopped suddenly, and Aristides bumped up against him 
“ Where w'ere they talking ? ” asked the master, as if contmuing 
the conversation. 

“ At the Arcade,” said Aristides. 

When they reached the mam street the master paused. 
“ Run down home,” said he to the boy. “ If Mliss is there, 
come to the Arcade and tell me. If she isn’t there, stay home , 
run ' ” And off trotted the short-legged Aristides. 

The Arcade was just across the way, — a long, rambling 
building containing a bar-room, billiard-room, and restaurant. 
As the young man crossed the plaza he noticed that two or three 
of the passers-by turned and looked after him He looked at his 
clothes, took out his handkerchief and wuped his face before he 
entered the bar-room It contained the usual number of 
loungers, who stared at him as he entered. One of them looked 
at him so fixedly and with such a strange expression that the 
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master stopped and looked again, and then saw it was only his 
own reflection in a large mirror This made the master think 
that perhaps he was a little excited, and so he took up a copy of 
the Red Mountain Banner from one of the tables, and tried to 
recover his composure by reading the column of advertise- 
ments 

He then walked through the bar-room, through the restaur- 
ant, and into the billiard-room. The child was not there. In 
the latter apartment a person was standing by one of the tables, 
with a broad-bnmmed glazed hat on his head. The master 
recognised him as the agent of the dramatic company , he had 
taken a dislike to him at their first meeting, from the peculiar 
fashion of wearing his beard and hair Satisfied that the object 
of his search was not there, he turned to the man with the 
glazed hat. He had noticed the master, but tried that common 
trick of unconsciousness, in which vulgar natures always fail 
Balancing a billiard-cue in his hand, he pretended to play with 
a ball in the centre of the table The master stood opposite to 
him until he raised his eyes , when their glances met, the 
master walked up to him 

He had intended to avoid a scene or quarrel, but when he 
began to speak, something kept rising m his throat and retarded 
his utterance, and his own voice frightened him, it sounded so 
distant, low, and resonant 

“ I understand,” he began, “ that Melissa Smith, an orphan, 
and one of my scholars, has talked with you about adopting your 
profession. Is that so ? ” 

The man with the glazed hat leaned over the table, and made 
an imaginary shot, that sent the ball spinning round the 
cushions Then walking round the table he recovered the ball 
and placed it upon the spot This duty discharged, getting 
ready for another shot, he said — 

“ S’pose she has ? ” 

The master choked up again, but, squeezing the cushion 
of the table in his gloved hand, he went on — 

“ If you are a gentleman, I have only to tell you that I am 
her guardian, and responsible for her career You know as 
well as I do the kind of life you offer her. As you may learn 
of any one here, I have already brought her out of an existence 
worse than death, — out of the streets and the contamination of 
vice I am trying to do so again Let us talk like men She 
has neither father, mother, sister, or brother Are you seeking 
to give her an equivalent for these ? ” 
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The man with the glazed hat examined the point of his cue, 
and then looked around for somebody to enjoy the joke \^ith 
him. 

“ I Imow that she is a strange, wilful girl,” continued the 
master, “ but she is better than she was 1 believe that I have 
some influence over her still. I beg and hope, therefore, that 
you will take no further steps in this matter, but as a man, as a 

gentleman, leave her to me I am willing ” But here 

something rose again m the master’s throat, and the sentence 
remained unfinished. 

The man with the glazed hat, mistaking the master’s 
silence, raised his head with a coarse, brutal laugh, and said in 
a loud voice — 

“ Want her yourself, do j'^ou } That cock won’t fight here, 
young man ! ” 

The msult was more in the tone than the words, more in 
the glance than tone, and more in the man’s instinctive nature 
than all these The best appreciable rhetoric to this kind of 
animal is a blow. The master felt this, and, with his pent-up, 
nervous energy finding expression in the one act, he struck the 
brute full in his grinnmg face. The blow sent the glazed hat 
one way and the cue another, and tore the glove and skin from 
the master’s hand from knuckle to joint. It opened up the 
corners of the fellow’s mouth, and spoilt the peculiar shape of his 
beard for some time to come 

There was a shout, an imprecation, a scufile, and the 
trampling of many feet. Then the crowd parted right and left, 
and two sharp quick reports followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion Then they closed again about his opponent, and the 
master was standing alone. He remembered picking bits of 
burning wadding from his coatsleeve with his left hand. Some 
one was holding his other hand. Looking at it, he saw it was 
still bleeding from the blow, but his fingers were clenched 
around the handle of a glittermg knife He could not remember 
when or how he got it 

The man who was holding his hand was Mr Morpher 
He hurried the master to the door, but the master held back, 
and tried to tell him as well as he could with his parched throat 
about^“ Mhss ” “ It’s all right, my boy,” said Mr. Morpher. 
“ She’s home ! ” And they passed out into the street together 
As they walked along Mr Morpher said that Mhss had come 
running into the house a few moments before, and had dragged 
him out, saying that somebody was trying to lull the master at 
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the Arcade Wishing to be alone, the master promised Mr* 
Morpher that he would not seek the agent again that mght, 
and parted from him, taking the road toward the schoolhouse 
He was surprised on nearing it to find the door open, — still 
more surprised to find Mliss sitting there 

The master’s nature, as I have hinted before, had, like most 
sensitive organisations, a selfish basis. The brutal taunt thrown 
out by his late adversary still rankled in his heart It was 
possible, he thought, that such a construction might be put 
upon his affection for the child, which at best was foolish and 
Quixotic Besides, had she not voluntarily abnegated his 
authority and affection ? And what had everybody else said 
about her ? Why should he alone combat the opinion of all, 
and be at last obliged tacitly to confess the truth of all they 
had predicted ? And he had been a participant m a low bar- 
room fight with a common boor, and risked his life, to prove 
what ? What had he proved ? Nothing ! What would the 
people say ? What would his friends say ? What would 
McSnagley say ? 

In his self-accusation the last person he should have wished 
to meet was Mhss He entered the door, and, going up to his 
desk, told the child, in a few cold words, that he was busy and 
wished to be alone As she rose he took heir vacant seat, and, 
sitting down, buried his head m his hands When he looked 
' up again she was still standing there. She was looking at his 
face with an anxious expression 

“ Did you kill him ? ” she asked. 

“ No * ” said the master 

“ That’s what I gave you the knife for ! ” said the child, 
quickly 

“ Gave me the knife ? ” repeated the master, in bewilder- 
ment 

“Yes, gave you the knife I was there under the bar 
Saw you hit him Saw you both fall He dropped his old 
knife I gave it to you Why didn’t you stick him ? ” said 
Mhss rapidly, with an expressive twinkle of the black eyes and 
' a gesture of the little red hand 

The master could only look his astonishment 

“ Yes,” said Mhss “ If you’d asked me, I’d told you I 
was off with the playactors Why was I off with the play- 
actors ? Because you wouldn’t tell me you was gomg away I 
knew It I heard you tell the Doctor so I wasn’t agoin’ to 
stay here alone with those Morphers. I’d rather die first.” 
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With a dramatic gesture which was perfectly consistent 
with her character, she drew fiom her bosom a few limp green 
leaves, and, holding them out at arm’s-length, said in her quick 
vivid way, and in the queer pronunciation of her old life, which 
she fell into when unduly excited — ^ 

“ That’s the poison plant you said would kill me I’ll go 
with the playactors, or I’ll eat this and die here. I don’t care 
which I won’t stay here, where they hate and despise me ^ 
Neither would you let me, if you didn’t hate and despise me 
too ' ” 

The passionate little breast heaved, and two big tears 
peeped ovei the edge of Mhss’s eyelids, but she whisked them 
away with the corner of her apron as if they had been wasps 

“ If you lock me up in jail,” said Mhss fiercely, “ to keep 
me from the playactors, I’ll poison myself. Father killed 
himself, — why shouldn’t I ? You said a mouthful of that root 
would kill me, and I always carry it here,” and she struck her 
breast with her clenched fist. 

The master thought of the vacant plot beside Smith’s grave, 
and of the passionate little figure before him. Seizing her hands 
m his and looking full into her truthful eyes, he said — 

“ Lissy, will you go with 7/ie ? ” 

The child put her arms around his neck, and said joyfully, 
“ Yes ” 

“ But now — ^to-night ? ” 

” To-night > ” 

And, hand in hand, they passed into the road, — ^the nairow' 
road that had once brought her weary feet to the master’s door, 
and which it seemed she should not tread again alone. The 
stars glittered brightly above them For good or ill the lesson 
had been learned, and behind them the school of Red Mountain 
closed upon them for ever. 
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DROWNFS WOODEN IMAGE 

O NE sunshiny morning, in the good old times of the town 
of Boston, a young carver in wood, well known by the 
name of Drowne, stood contemplating a large oaken log, 
which It was his purpose to convert into the figure-head of a 
vessel And while he discussed within his own mind what 
sort of shape or similitude it were well to bestow upon this 
excellent piece of timber, there came into Di owners workshop 
a certain Captain Hunnewell, owner and commander of the 
good brig called the Cynosw e, which had just returned from 
her first voyage to Fayal 

“ Ah > that will do, Drowne, that will do * ” cried the jolly 
captain, tapping the log with his rattan “ I bespeak this very 
piece of oak for the figure-head of the Cynosioe. She has 
shown herself the sweetest craft that ever floated, and I mean 
to decorate her prow with the handsomest image that the skill 
of man can cut out of timber And, Drowne, you are the 
fellow to execute it ” 

“You give me more credit than I deserve, Captain Hunne- 
well,” said the carver, modestly, yet, as one conscious of 
eminence m his heart “ But, for the sake of the good brig, 

I stand ready to do my best And which of these designs do 
you prefer ? Here,” — pointing to a staring, half-length figure, 
m a white wig and scarlet coat, — “ here is an excellent model, 
the likeness of our gracious king Here is the valiant Admiral 
Vernon Or, if you prefer a female figure, what say you to 
Britanma with the trident ? ” 

“ All very fine, Drowne , all very fine,” answered the 
manner “ But as nothing like the brig ever swam the ocean, 
so I am determined she shall have such a figure-head as old 
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Neptune never saw in his life And what is more, as there 
IS a secret in the matter, you must pledge your credit not to 
betra)’- it ” 

“ Certainly,” said Drowne, marvelling, houever, what 
possible m}'Stery there could be m reference to an affair so 
open, of necessity, to the inspection of all the w'orld as the 
figure-head of a vessel. “ You may depend, Captain, on my 
being as secret as the nature of the case will permit.” 

Captain Hunnenell then took Drowne b} the button, 
and communicated his wishes in so low a tone that it would 
be unmannerly to repeat what was evidently intended for the 
carver’s private ear We shall, theiefore, take the opportunity 
to give the reader a few desirable particulars about Drowne 
himself 

He was the first American who is known to have attempted 
— ^in a very humble line, it is true — that art in which we can 
now reckon so many names already distinguished, or rising 
to distinction From his earliest boyhood he had exhibited a 
knack, — for it wnuld be too proud a word to call it genius, — 
a knack, therefore, for the imitation of the human figure in 
whatever material came most readily to hand. The snows of 
a New’ England winter had often supplied him with a species 
of marble as dazzlingly white, at least, as the Parian or the 
Carrara, and if less durable, yet sufficiently so to correspond 
w^th any claims to permanent existence possessed by the boy’s 
frozen statues Yet they won admiration from maturer judges 
than his schoolfellow's, and were, mdeed, remarkably clever, 
though destitute of the native w'armth that might have made 
the snow melt beneath his hand As he advanced in life, the 
young man adopted pine and oak as eligible materials for the 
display of his skill, which now' began to brmg him a return 
of solid silver as well as the empty praise that had been an 
apt rew'ard enough for his productions of evanescent snowx 
He became noted for canung ornamental pump-heads, and 
wooden urns for gate-posts, and decorations, more grotesque 
than fanciful, for mantel-pieces. No apothecarj' would have 
deemed himself in the way of obtaining custom, without 
setting up a gilded mortar, if not a head of Galen or Hippo- 
crates, from the skilful hand of Drowne. 

But the great scope of his business lay in the manufacture 
of figure-heads for vessels Whether it were the monarch 
himself, or some famous British admiral or general, or the 
governor of the province, or perchance the favourite daughter 
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of the ship-owner, there the image stood above the prow, 
decked out in goigeous colours, magnificently gilded, and 
staring the whole world out of countenance, as if from an 
innate consciousness of its own superiority. These specimens 
of native sculpture had crossed the sea in all directions, and 
been not ignobly noticed among the crowded shippmg of the 
Thames, and wherever else the hardy mariners of New England 
had pushed their adventures. It must be confessed that a 
family likeness pervaded these respectable progeny of Drowne’s 
skill ; that the benign countenance of the king resembled 
those of his subjects, and that Miss Peggy Hobart, the mer- 
chant’s daughter, bore a remarkable similitude to' Britannia, 
Victory, and other ladies of the allegonc sisterhood , and, 
finally, that they all had a kind of wooden aspect, which proved 
an intimate relationship with the unshaped blocks of timber 
in the carver’s workshop. But at least there was no inconsider- 
able skill of hand, nor a deficiency of any attribute to render 
them really works of art, except that deep quality, be it of soul 
or mtellect, which bestows hfe upon the lifeless and warmth 
upon the cold, and which, had it been present, would have 
made Drowne’s wooden image instinct with spirit 

The captain of the Cynosure had now finished his instruc- 
tions 

“ And, Drowne,” said he, impressively, “ you must lay 
aside all other busmess and set about this forthwith. And 
as to the price, only do the job m first-rate style, and you shall 
settle that point yourself.” 

“ Very well, Captain,” answered the carver, who looked 
grave and somewhat perplexed, yet had a sort of smile upon 
his visage , “ depend upon it. I’ll do my utmost to satisfy 
you ” 

From that moment the men of taste about Long Wharf 
and the Town Dock who were wont to show their love for the 
arts by frequent visits to Drowne’s workshop, and admiration 
of his wooden images, began to be sensible of a mystery m the 
carver’s conduct. Often he was absent m the daytime Some- 
times, as might be judged by gleams of light from the shop- 
wmdows, he was at work until a late hour of the evening , 
although neither knock nor voice, on such occasions, could 
gam admittance for' a visitor, or elicit any word of response 
Nothing remarkable, however, was observed in the shop at 
those hours when it was thrown open A fine piece of timber, 
mdeed, which Drowne was known to have reserved for some 
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v.ork of c< 5 pedal dignit), was seen to be gradually a^ssuming 
shape. What shape it v.as destined ultimately to take n 
problem to liis friends and a point on which the carver himstlf 
preserved a rigid silence. But day after day, though Drowne 
was seldom noticed in the act of working upon it, this rude 
form began to be dcvclmied until it became eddent to all 
obsert^ers that a female figure was growing into mimjc life. 
At each new visit they beheld a larger pile of wooden chips and 
a nearer approximation to something beautiful. It seemed as 
if the hamadr 3 'ad of the oak had sheltered herself from the 
unimaginative tvorld within the heart of licr native tree, and 
that It was only necessary to remove the strange shapelessness 
that had incrusled her, and reveal the grace and loveliness of a 
dhinity. Imperfect as the design, the altitude, the cosiumt, 
and especially the face of the image still icmaincd, there was 
alieady an eftect that drew the eye from the wooden cleverness 
of Drowne’s earlier productions and fixed it upon the tantalising 
mystery of this new project 

Copley, the celebrated painter, then a young man and a 
resident of Boston, came one day to visit Drowme ; for he had 
recognized so much of moderate ability in the carver as to 
induce him, in the dearth of professional sympathy, to cultiv'atc 
his acquaintance. On entering the shop the artist glanced at 
the inflexible image of king, commander, dame, and allegor)' 
that stood around, on the best of which might have been 
bestowed the questionable praise that it looked as if a living 
man had here been changed to wood, and that not only the 
physical, but the mtellectual and spiritual part, partook of the 
stolid transformation. But in not a single instance did it seem 
as if the wood were imbibing the ethereal essence of humanity. 
What a wide distinction is here 1 and how far would the 
shghtest portion of the latter merit have outvalued the utmost 
degree of the former 1 

“ My friend Drowne,” said Copley, smiling to himself, but 
alludmg to the mechanical and w'ooden cleverness that so 
invariably distinguished the images, ” you are really a remark- 
able person ! I have seldom met wdth a man in your line of 
business that could do so much ; for one other touch might 
make this figure of General Wolfe, for instance, a breathing 
and intelligent human creature.” 

” You would have me thmk that you are praising me 
highly, Mr Copley, answered Drowne, turning his back 
upon Wolfe’s image in apparent disgust “ But there has 
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come a light into my mind. I know, what you Icnow as well, 
that the one touch which you speak of as deficient is the only 
one that would be truly valuable, and that without it these 
works of mine are no better than worthless abortions/ There 
is the same difference between them and the works of an 
inspired artist as between a sign-post daub and one of your 
best pictures.” 

“ This is strange,” cried Copley, looking him in the face, 
which now, as the painter fancied, had a singular depth of 
intelligence, though hitherto it had not given him greatly the 
advantage over his own family of wooden images “ What 
has come over you ? How is it that, possessing the idea which 
)^ou have now uttered, you should produce only such works as 
th.ese ^ 

The carver smiled, but made no reply. Copley turned 
agam to the images, conceiving that the sense of deficiency 
which Drowne had just expressed, and which is so rare in a 
merely mechanical character, must surely imply a genius, the 
tokens of which had heretofore been overlooked But no ; 
there was not a trace of it. He was about to withdraw when 
his eyes chanced to fall upon a half-developed figure which 
lay m a corner of the workshop, surrounded by scattered chips 
of oak. It arrested him at once. 

“ What is here ? Who has done this ? ” he broke out, 
after contemplating it in speechless astonishment for an 
instant. “ Here is the divine, the hfe-giving touch. What 
mspired hand is beckoning this wood to arise and live ? Whose 
work IS this ? ” 

“ No man’s work,” replied Drowne “ The figure lies 
within that block of oak, and it is my business to find it.” 

“ Drowne,” said the true artist, grasping the carver fer- 
vently by the hand, “ you are a man of genius ! ” 

As Copley departed, happemng to glance backward from 
the threshold, he beheld Drowne bending over the half-created 
shape, and stretching forth his arms as if he would have 
embraced and drawn it to his heart , while, had such a miracle 
been possible, his countenance expressed passion enough to 
communicate warmth and sensibility to the lifeless oak 

“ Strange enough > ” said the artist to himself “ Who 
would have looked for a modern Pygmalion m the person of a 
Yankee mechanic ' ” 

As yet, the image was but vague in its outward present- 
ment ; so that, as m the cloud-shapes around the western 
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sun, the observer rather felt, or was led to imagine, than really 
saw what was intended by it Day by day, however, the work 
assumed greater precision, and settled its irregular and misty 
outline into distincter grace and beauty The geneial design 
was now obvious to tlie common eye. It was a female figure, 
in what appeared to be a foreign dress , the gown being laced 
over the bosom, and opening m front so as to disclose a sldrt 
or petticoat, the folds and inequalities of which were admirably 
represented in the oaken substance She wore a hat of 
singular gracefulness, and abundantly laden with flowers, such 
as never grew m the rude soil of New England, but which, 
with all their fanciful luxuriance, had a natural truth that it 
seemed impossible for the most fertile imagination to have 
attained without cop 3 ung from real prototypes. There were 
several little appendages to this dress, such as a fan, a pair of 
earrings, a chain about the neck, a watch in die bosom, and a 
ring upon the finger, all of which would have been deemed 
beneath the dignity of sculpture They were put on, however, 
with as much taste as a lovely woman might have shown in 
her attire, and could therefore have shocked none but a judgment 
spoiled by artistic rules. 

The face was still imperfect ; but gradually, by a magic 
touch, intelligence and sensibility brightened through the 
features, with all the effect of light gleaming forth from within 
the solid oak. The face became alive It was a beautiful, 
though not precisely regular, and somewhat haughty aspect, 
but with a certain piquancy about the eyes and mouth, which, 
of all expressions, would have seemed the most impossible to 
throw over a wooden countenance. And now, so far as 
carving went, this wonderful production was complete. 

“ Drowne,” said Copley, who had hardly missed a single 
day in his visits to the carver’s workshop, “ if this work were 
m marble it would make you famous at once ; nay, I would 
almost affirm that it would make an era m the art. It is as 
ideal as an antique statue, and yet as real as any lovely woman 
uhom one meets at a fireside or in the street. But I trust 
you do not mean to desecrate this exquisite creature with paint, 
like tliose staring kings and admirals yonder ? ” 

“Not pamt her ! ” exclaimed Captain Hunnewell, who 
stood by , “ not paint the figure-head of the Cynosure 1 And 
what sort of a figure should I cut m a foreign port wi& such 
an unpamted oaken stick as this over my prow f She must, 
and she shall, be painted to the life, from the topmost 
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flower in her hat down to the silver spangles on her 
slippers.” 

“ Mr Copley,” said Drowne, quietly, “ I know nothing of 
marble statuary, and nothing of the sculptor’s rules of aft , but 
of this wooden image, this work of my hands, this creature of 
my heart,” — and here his voice faltered and choked m a very 
singular manner, — “ of this — of her — I may say that I know 
something. A wellspring of inward wisdom gushed within 
me as I wrought upon the oak with my whole strength, and 
soul, and faith. Let others do what they may with marble, 
and adopt what rules they choose If I can produce my 
desired effect by painted wood, those rules are not for me, 
and I have a nght to disregard them.” 

“ The very spint of genius,” muttered Copley to himself. 
“ How otherwise should this carver feel himself entitled to 
transcend all rules, and make me ashamed of quoting them ? ” 

He looked earnestly at Drowne, and again saw that ex- 
pression of human love which, in a spiritual sense, as tlie 
artist could not help imagining, was the secret of the life that 
had been breathed into this block of wood 

The carver, still m the same secrecy that maiked all his 
operations upon this mysterious image, proceeded to paint 
the habiliments in their proper colours, and the countenance 
with nature’s red and white When all was finished he threw 
open his workshop, and admitted the townspeople to behold 
what he had done. Most persons, at their first entrance, felt 
impelled to remove their hats, and pay such reverence as was 
due to the nchly dressed and beautiful young lady who seemed 
to stand in a corner of the room, with oaken chips and shavings 
scattered at her feet. Then came a sensation of fear , as if, 
not being actually human, yet so lilce humanity, she must 
therefore be something preternatural There was, m truth, 
an indefinable air and expression that might reasonably induce 
the query. Who and from what sphere this daughter of the 
oak should be ? The strange, rich flowers of Eden on her 
head , the complexion, so much deeper and more brilhant 
than those of our native beauties , the foreign, as it seemed, 
and fantastic garb, yet not too fantastic to be worn decorously 
m the street , the delicately wrought embroidery of the skirt , 
the broad gold chain about her neck , the curious ring upon 
her finger , the fan, so exquisitely sculptured m open-work, 
and painted to resemble pearl and ebony , — ^where could 
Drowne, in his sober walk of life, have beheld the vision here 
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SO matchlessly embodied ! And then her face ! In the dark 
eyes and aiound the voluptuous mouth there played a look 
made up of piidc, coquctiy, and a gleam of mirlhfuincss, 
which impressed Copley with the idea that the image was 
secretly enjoying the perplexing admiration of himself and 
other beholdeis. 

“ And will you,” said he to the carver, “ permit this 
masterpiece to become tlic figure-head of a vessel ? Give the 
honest captain yonder figure of Britannia, — it will answer his 
purpose far better,— and send this fairy queen to England, 
where, foi aught I know, it may bring you a thousand pounds.” 

“ I have not wrought it for money,” said Diowne. 

“ Wliat sort of a fellow is this ? ” thought Copley. “ A 
Yankee, and throw away the chance of making his fortune I 
He has gone mad ; and thence has come this gleam of genius.” 

There was still further proof of Drowne’s lunacy, if credit 
were due to the lumour that he had been seen kneeling at the 
feet of the oaken lady, and gazing with a lover’s passionate 
ardour into the face that his own hands had created. The 
bigots of the day hinted that it would be no matter of surprise 
if an evil spirit were allowed to enter this beautiful form and 
seduce the carver to destiuction. 

The fame of the image spread far and wide. The in- 
habitants visited it so universally that after a few days of 
exhibition there was hardly an old man or a child who had not 
become minutely familiar with its aspect. Even had the 
story of Drowne’s wooden image ended here, its celebnty 
might have been prolonged for many years by the reminiscences 
of those who looked upon it in their childhood, and saw nothing 
else so beautiful in after life. But the town was now astounded 
by an event the narrative of which has formed itself into one 
of the most singular legends that are yet to be met with in the 
tiaditionary chimney-corners of the New England metropolis, 
where old men and women sit dreaming of the past, and vag 
their heads at the dreamers of the present and the future. 

One fine morning, just before the departure of the Cynosure 
on her second voyage to Fayal, the commander of that gallant 
vessel was seen to issue fiom his residence in Hanover Street. 
He was stylishly dressed m a blue broadcloth coat, with gold- 
lace at the seams and buttonholes, an embroidered scarlet 
waistcoat, a triangular hat, with a loop and broad binding of 
gold, and wore a silver-hilted hanger at his side But the good 
captain might have been arrayed m the robes of a prince or the 
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rags of a beggar, without in either case attracting notice, while 
obscuied by such a companion as now leaned on his arm 
The people in the street started, rubbed their eyes, and either 
leaped aside from their path, or stood as if transfixed to wood 
or marble in astonishment 

“ Do }ou see it ? — do you see it ? ” cried one, with trem- 
ulous eagerness. “ It is the very same 1 ” 

“ The same ? ” answered another, who had arrived m 
town only the night before “ Who do you mean ? I see 
only a sea-captain m his shore-going clothes, and a young lady 
in a foreign habit, with a bunch of beautiful flowers in her hat 
On my word, she is as fair and bright a damsel as my eyes 
ha%'^e looked on this man)’^ a day * ” 

“ Yes , the same • — ^the ver}' same ’ ” repealed the other 
" Drow^ne’s W'ooden image has come to life ' ” 

Heie was a miracle indeed 1 Yet, illuminated by the 
sunshine, 01 darkened by the alternate shade of the houses, 
and with its garments fluttering lightly m the morning breeze, 
theie passed the image along the street It was exactly and 
minutely the shape, the garb, and the face which the towns- 
people had so recently thronged to see and admire Not a 
rich flower upon her head, not a single leaf, but had had its 
prototype m Drow^ne’s wooden w'orkmanship, although now 
their fragile grace had become flexible, and w^as shaken by 
every footstep that the wearer made The broad gold chain 
upon the neck was identical with the one represented on the 
image, and glistened with the motion imparted by the rise and 
fall of the bosom which it decorated A real diamond sparkled 
on her finger In her right hand she bore a pearl and ebony 
fan, which she flourished with a fantastic and bewitching 
coquetry, that was likewise expressed in all her movements as 
well as in the style of her beauty and the attire that so well 
harmonized with it. The face, with its brilliant depth of 
complexion, had the same piquancy of mirthful mischief that 
was fixed upon the countenance of the image, but which was 
here varied and continually shifting, yet always essentially the 
same, hke the sunny gleam upon a bubbling fountain On the 
whole, there was something so airy and yet so real in the 
figure, and withal so perfectly did it represent Drowne’s image, 
that people knew not whether to suppose the^ magic wood 
etherealized into a spirit or warmed and softened into an actual 
woman. 

“ One thing is certain,” muttered a Puritan of the old 
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Stamp, “ Drowne has sold himself to the Devil , and doubtless 
this gay Captain HunneAvell is a party to the bargain.” 

“ And I,” said a young man who overheard him, ‘‘ would 
almost consent to be the third victim, for the liberty of saluting 
those lovely lips.” 

“ And so would I,” replied Copley, the painter, “ for the 
privilege of taking her picture ” 

The image, or the apparition, whichever it might be, still 
escorted by the bold captain, proceeded from Hanover Street 
thiough some of the cross lanes that make this portion of the 
town so intricate, to Ann Street, thence into Dock Square, and 
so downward to Drowne’s shop, which stood just on the 
water’s edge The crowd still followed, gathering volume as 
It lolled along Never had a modern miracle occurred in such 
broad daylight, nor m the presence of such a multitude of 
witnesses. The airy image, as if conscious that she was the 
object of the murmurs and disturbance that swelled behind 
her, appeared slightly vexed and flustered, yet still in a manner 
eonsistent with the light vivacity and sportive mischief that 
were written in her countenance She was observed to flutter 
her fan with such vehement rapidity that the elaborate delicacy 
nf its workmanship gave way, and it remained broken in her 
hand 

Arriving at Drowne’s door, while the captam threw it open, 
the marvellous apparition paused an mstant on the threshold, 
assuming the very attitude of the image, and casting over the 
crowd that glance of sunny coquetry which all remembered 
on the face of the oaken lady. She and her cavalier then 
disappeared. ' 

“ Ah 1 ” murmured the crowd, drawmg a deep breath, as 
with one vast pair of lungs. 

“ The world looks darker now that she has vanished,” said 
some of the young men 

But the aged, whose recollections dated as far back as 
witch times, shook their heads, and hinted that our forefathers 
would have thought it a pious deed to burn the daughter of the 
oak with fire. 

“ If she be other than a bubble of the elements,” exclaimed 
Copley, “ I must look upon her face again ” 

He accordingly entered the shop , and there, m 'her usual 
corner, stood the image, gazing at him, as it might seem, with 
the very same expression of mirthful mischief that had been 
'the farewell look of the apparition when, but a moment before. 
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she turned her face towards the crowd The carver stood 
beside his creation, mending the beautiful fan, which by some 
accident was broken in her hand But there was no longer 
any motion m the kfe-Iilre image, nor any real woman m the 
workshop, nor even the witchcraft of a sunny shadow, that 
might have deluded people’s eyes as it flitted along the street. 
Captain Hunnewell, too, had vanished. His hoarse, sea- 
breezy tones, however, were audible on the other side of a door 
that opened upon the water. 

“ Sit down m the stern sheets, my lady,” said the gallant 
captam “ Come, bear a hand, you lubbers, and set us on 
board m the turning of a minute-glass.” 

And then was heard the stroke of oars. 

“ Drowne,” said Copley, with a smile of intelligence, “ you 
have been a truly fortunate man. What painter or statuary 
ever had such a subject f No wonder that she mspired a gemus 
into you, and first created the artist who afterwards created her 
image ” 

Drowne looked at him with a visage that bore the traces of 
tears, but from which the hght of imagmation and sensibility , 
so recently illuminatmg it, had departed. He was again the 
mechanical carver that he had been known to be all his lifetime. 

“ I hardly understand what you mean, Mr. Copley,” said 
he, putting Ills hand to his brow. “ This image ! Can it have 
been my work ? Weil, I have wrought it m a kind of dream ; 
and now that I am broad awake I must set about fimshmg 
yonder figure of Adrmral Vernon.” 

And forthwith he employed himself on the stolid counten- 
ance of one of his wooden progeny, and completed it in his 
own mechanical style, from which he was never known after- 
wards to deviate He followed his business industriously for 
many years, acquired a competence, and in the latter part of 
his life attained to a dignified station m the church, being 
remembered in records and traditions as Deacon Drowne, the 
carver. One of his productions, an Indian chief, gilded all 
over, stood dunng the better part of a century on the cupola 
of the Province House, bedazzling the eyes of those who looked 
upward, hke an angel of the sun Another work of the good 
deacon’s hand — a reduced likeness of his friend Captain 
Hunnewell, holding a telescope and quadrant — may be seen 
to this day, at the corner of Broad and State Streets, serving 
in the useful capacity of sign to the shop of a nautical-instru- 
ment maker We know not how to account for the inferiority 
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of this quaint old figure as compared with tlie recorded ex- 
cellence of the Oaken Lady, unless on-tlie supposition that in 
every human spirit there is imagination, sensibility, creative 
power, genius, which, according to circumstances, may either 
be developed in this world, or shrouded in a mask of dullness 
until another state of being. To our friend Drowne there 
came a brief season of excitement, kindled by love. It rendered 
him a gemus for that one occasion, but, quenched m dis- 
appointment, left him again the mechanical carver in wood, 
without the power even of appreciating the work that his own 
hands had wrought. Yet who can doubt that the very highest 
state to which a human spirit can attain, in its loftiest aspira- 
tions, IS Its truest and most natural state, and that Drowne 
was more consistent with himself when he wrought the admir- 
able figure of the mysterious lady, than when he perpetrated 
a whole progeny of blockheads ? 

There was a rumour m Boston, about this period, that a 
young Portuguese lady of rank, on some occasion of political 
or domestic disquietude, had fled from her home in Fayal 
and put herself under the protection of Captain Hunnewell, 
on board of whose vessel, and at whose residence, she was 
sheltered until a change of affairs This fair stranger must 
have been the original of Drowne’s Wooden Image. 
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HARBOUR 

FOREWORD 

H e came into Berwick Abbas by the railway. 

The little station, white paint and golden gravel and 
hollj'hocks, seemed to stretch itself as the tram stopped. 
It tjbok on a look of alertness, a no-situation-is-too-much-for- 
w^e^to-handle air. From Pullman and ordinary windows 
p^sengers peered pleasantly , they were charmed with 
Berwick Abbas, of which they had never heard 
I The Station-master, who had just now left his digging 
)| the patch beside and behind the ticket office, appeared in 
lue coat and braided cap to strut the length of the tiny plat- 
. rm. From the upper windows of the cottage behind the 
ation garden peered the Station-master’s wife On the 
avelled platform pranced and jumped the Station-master’s 
, )ey, his eyes wide, his cheek bulbous over a piece of toffee 
Bimmed by the two hundred yards of sun-bathed track 
ong which the sound must travel came the " clang . . 

^ ock ” of the signal-arm dropping 
'1 The tram began to move. The Stat’ on-master looked 
down and found that beside him was his Joey Together they 
watched while the tram, dwindling, irretrievably vanished 
round the bend by Keepers’ Hollow. 

The Station-master sighed. 

“ Ar ! ” said Joey. 

And then they turned quickly aboilt Perhaps they had 
heard something ; perhaps merely sensed that they were not, 

as they had thought, alone. ' , 

He stood withm three feet of them He towered above 
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them, loolang down with a smile which showed his teeth 
incredibly white against the daik tan of his face. He wore 
no hat and the hair of his head was flaxen, bleached yet paler 
round ears and temples. Through the lobe of his right ear 
was a thin, tight ring of gold. Round the base of the brown 
pillar of a throat showed the faded colours of a tattooed snake. 
His shirt was very white , over it, flung open, was a coat of 
thick blue cloth Round the waist of the trousers was a belt 
of leather studded as thickly with brass as the collar of a 
bull terrier At their other end these trousers were tucked 
into short canvas gaiters running from the ankles of the 
thick boots perhaps a third of the way up the shins. 

And, finally, for the utter delight of Joey, was a stick 
which had, tied to its top, a neat bundle covered with shmmg 
rubber. 

The Station-master stared He pushed the braided cap 
to the back of his shining skull He said : 

“ Where d’ye come from ? There warn’t no ’un off’n. . . 
The stranger laughed , a sound which filled the station. 
He said, m a voice companion to the laugh : 

“ Didn’t drop from the sky. Uncle. I was in her ” He 
jerked a thumb in the direction of the vanished train. “ Herne’s 
ticket,” he said. \ 

The Station-master took the pink slip ; peered at it, turning 
it this way and that m his fingers. He said • 

“ But — ^but . . ” He scratched at his forehead. “ B 
this yer ticket’s to Lunnon . . .” 

“ And paid for,” said the stranger. “ And I ain’t aski 
for anythin’ back on it ” 

“ Ooh • ” said the Station-master “ Ay ! ” 

The stranger twisted his great shoulders and looked aboj 
him “ Der-wick Abbas . . ” he said. * 

The Station-master snapped : “ Derrick • Derrick • ” 

“ Reads ‘ Dei-wick,’ ” said the stranger “ But we 11 
have it your way, Uncle. What’s it near ? hTowhere ? ” 

Joey, with thumb and forefinger, took toffee from his 
mouth He said : 

“ Derrick’s not near nowheres. Mister. There’s Broome 
five mile that way, ’n Mallow ’bout ten that way, t’other side o’ 
Dervack Shoulder They’s proper tozvTis. Then ’ers Li’Ie 
Mallow ’n Hangers ’n Bemerton ’n. . . ” 

tr iDouth, Joe,” his father said suddenly. 

He had reasoned with s himself. This was a funny business ; 
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people don’t get off trams with their journey only a quaiter 
done, people don’t. Not if they’re up to any good, they 
don’t He said sourly : 

“ Now then ! Can’t stand ’ere all day ” He had 
meant his voice to be gruff and authoritative ; he found it, 
under the blue eye of the stranger, a mere querulous whine. 

Joey giggled The Station-master seemed suddenly to lose 
his temper He swung about on his heel and cuffed the head 
of his SOI} , he stumped through the door of the ticket office, 
slamming it behind him 

The stranger swung up his s*ick so that the bundle rested 
behind his right shoulder He winked down at the boy who 
now struggled with tears and rubbed with grimy fingers at the 
side of his face 

The stranger turned to the doorway through which, passmg 
the ticket office, one must go to come out upon the road. 
Before this doorway he turned. 

“ Here,” he said “ Catch! ” He brought a great hand 
from a pocket in the blue trousers and tossed a shinmg com 

“ Coo ! ” The Station-master’s Joey stared saucer-eyed 
at the florm gleammg on his palm. 

“ S’long * ” said the stranger For a moment his bulk 
filled the doorway The boy saw with awe that only by the 
barest possible margm had those shoulders scraped through , 
that the head above the shoulders had actually been forced 
to bend He was suddenly overpowered with a desire to be 
with this man so unhke any other man of his knowledge 
In a wave there flooded over turn a wild, jumbled realisation 
of the possibilities of life , his head rang with a thousand 
colours which were trumpet notes and the roar of gjins, 
galloping hooves and the muttering of angry seas 

Through the doorway he fled and out on to the road 
beyond His heart bumped so that he felt sick He ran up the 
road after the great figure which rolled leisurely along He 
came up with it, panting. 

The stranger stopped, turning The boy fixed his eyes 
upon the brass-studded belt He tried to speak, but could not 

“ What’s up, son ? ” said the voice 

“ It’s . . It’s . . . It’s . The boy stammered. 

“ It’s . . c’n I come v/ith you > ” And as the question 

left his trembling lips, he became quite suddenly aware of 
fear , fear that, despite all these undreamt splendours which 
still filled him, the answer would be “ Yes ” 
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The stranger shook lus head. “ You can-7/oi, son 1 ” he 
said “ You cut off back to your dad. . . 

Joey gasped “ Aw right . . But . . . Misturr . . . 

tell us You’s a sailor, ain’t you ? ” 

“ That’ll fit,” said the stranger. He turned away. ” S’long, 
lad • ” he said, over his shoulder. 

“ Good-bye . . Good-b 3 fe * ” cried the Station-master’s 
Joey. He found that the toffee was still in his hand He looked 
at It, crammed it into his mouth again and went slowly back to 
the station In his pocket the fingeis of his right hand weie 
hotly clutched about his florin. His walk was a studiously 
lurching roll 


CHAPTER I 

T he station of Berwick Abbas behind him, the Sailor went 
on and up tlie thin, white load as it wound its way towards 
the top of Berwick Shoulder The tliousand and one scents 
of a summei’s day, blent and deliciously sharpened by the 
acrid tang of the white dust stirred up by his heav}^ boots, 
placidly caressed his nostrils He breathed deep and free 
and rolled on, humming beneath his breath This was England, 
the England he had dwelt m in his mind for all these j’^ears , 
the sights and sounds and smells he had all but forgotten 
despite his stnvmgs to remember. It was no matter that this 
place — ^this side of England even — ^was unknown. The feel 
was there and it was the feel he was after ; to find it and hold 
it and let it swish over and about him and soak into him 

He hummed louder and increased his pace and so came, 
after maybe an hour, beaiing round the corner where the 
gaunt remains of the gibbet face the old tree called Honour 
Oak, behind and beneath which is the white-walled, thatch- 
covered Dog and Duck. 

Before the inn’s low doorway was a long wain, piled high 
with logs Two shire horses, damp with sweat, rested between 
slackened traces. Beyond the wain was a milk float, its pony 
restless m the shafts, and beside the float a big-wheeled, high- 
sided farm cart, looking like the caricature of a stranded galleon 
The Sailor stood and let his eyes rove here and there among 
these sights His teeth again shone dazzling against the deep 
tan of his face and neck. He became conscious of a pleasant 
Itching in his throat and the invitation of the low doorway, 
dim blackness cool upon its other side. 
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He shifted the stick from his shoulder. He walked round 
the tail of the wain and, stooping, edged through the door. 
Sand crunched pleasantly beneath his boot soles The scents 
of beer and twist tobacco mingled softly in his nostrils. He 
took two strides and was at the bar. 

In the room were the Landlord and the wagoner and the 
milk-float driver and the carter. And also a postman, hot 
from his bicycle-ridden, fifteen-mile round. And the Land- 
lord’s wife. These had all, or most of them, been talking. 
But when the Sailor was fairly m, and had straightened himself, 
and they could properly see him, conversation went out like 
a candle under the snuffers The men looked at him ; then 
at each other *, then quickly back to him. Their eyes and 
mouths made three O’s of their faces. The Landlord’s wife 
stood very still and did not, it seemed, look at all. 

“ Pint o’ beer, please,” said the Sailor. 

He was served in silence by the Landlord’s \wfe She put 
his change, not upon the counter, but mto his palm 

“ That,” said the Sailor, putting down the pewter, “ is very 
good beer.” 

“ Have some more ? ” said the woman She smiled 

“ Sure-ly ! ” said the Sailor, and put down money This 
time, before drinking, he raised lus pot to the company. 
“ Good health ! ” he said. And drank 

There was a murmur. The Landlord said, looking up at 
the stranger from his chair : 

“ Travelled far ? ’Aven’t ’ad the pleasure afore.” He 
was a large man, with a wheezy voice and heavy geniality. 

The Sailor put down the second pot He said • “ All 
according to how you mean Matter of twenty thousand miles. 
Or more. But I’ve walked from the station yonder , four or 
five mile Fine hot day • ” 

“ It IS that,” the Landlord said. “ Bm abroad seemmgly ? ” 

“ That’ll fit,” said the Sailor “ Twenty years since I'was 
home Didn’t even get back m the war 

“ Happen a knows Africy ? ” put in the postman, in the 
voice that had earned him the name of Squeaky. “ East 
Africy ? ” 

The Sailor said, over his now emptied pot ; 

“ That’ll fit Was tliat way ’14-’! 6 ” He puffed out his 
lips in a little soundless grimace. “ That was a hell-hole ! ” 
he said 

“ Got a brother there, I ’ave ' ” The postman’s voice 
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frolicked amazingly among octaves “ Did a ever cross! ’im ? 
Same name as me Peters ” 

With grave courtesy the Sailor pondered. “ Not to my 
recollection,” he said “ Africa’s a sizeable place ' ” 

The postman said • “ Never run across! Jim ? Jim 

Peters ” 

“ Shut a’s face, Squeaky * ” The wagoner’s voice was 
rumbling and cheerful, like a bumble bee 

The Landlord rose, for the fiist time. He said, in a voice 
suddenly official : 

“ Now, gents * Lars’ orders please ! Lars’ orders * ” 
He turned to the Sailor and added, once more in his affable 
wheeze : “ Have one on the house ? ” 

“ Very kind, I’m sure ! ” The Sailor put down his pot 
upon the bar. “ Small ’un this time,” he said 

“ Like to see noo faces,” said the Landlord. He was a tall 
man, accustomed to gazing with deific eye over his custom’s 
head , but to speak to the Sailor he had to tilt his chin “ ’Arf 
for this gen’man, me dear,” he said to wife “ An’ for me ” 
He stood, lordly, while his wife, ignoring the others, drew beer 
for himself and his guest. 

The Sailor took back his tankard from her. He smiled at 
her She looked immediately down and away, with a quick 
movement of the head almost like a flinching from a blow. 
She turned to her servmg of the others 

“ Wife,” said the Landlord, “ don’t serve in bar, not 
reg’lar Girl’s laid.off t’day. Dropped potful o’ scaldin’ water 
on ’er foot ” He broke off to peer at his watch. “ Time now I ” 
he suddenly roared “ Time. Drink up, please * Law’s law. 
Drink up, please • ” He turned to the Sailor again “ Blasted 
silly trollop ! Right over ’er foot ! ” he said genially. He 
winked “ Don’t hurry over yourn , can step in my sankum 
if so inclined.” He turned again “ Time now. Time ; time. 
Ti-ime, gen’mun, if you please • ” 

The Sailor said . “ Very kind. . . . Was goin’ to ask 
Can you feed a man ? Cut of beef, or maybe a hunk of bread 
and cheese ^ ” 

“ Time ' ” This roar was father to its predecessors The 
custom knew that here was finality. They wiped their mouths 
They trooped to the door and their waiting work Upon their 
farevells, the Landlord, answering, shut the door. He came 
back to the bar and leaned upon it He said to his wife, while 
he cocked an eyebrow at the Sailor : 
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Hear what our frien’ says, Motlier ? ” 

The woman turned away. not youi Mother,” she 

muttered 

” He says,” the Landlord continued, “ he says, says ’e : 
‘ Can you feed a man ? ’ What do I say to that ^ Why, / 
says : We can feed not one man, but twenty. Twenty Or 
ten of your build, sir An’ if so be as you’ll be guest, why, 
so much the better, says I an’ the Missus . ” 

The Sailor said slowly . “ Very kind, I’m sure . . . 
But ” 

” An’ none of y’r buts When’s dinner, me dear ? ” 

She was polishing glasses. “ When you’re ready,” she said. 
She did not look up 

And so the Sailor paid nothing for his mid-day meal, which 
was an excellent meal, taken in a low, whitewashed room, behind 
the tap, which opened on to the kitchen garden of the Dog and 
Duck, 

“ You eats,” said the Landlord, “ nothing For a man o* 
your size, abserlootely nothing ’Nother slice o’ beef ? ” 

” Thank you,” said the Sailor, ” no ” 

The Landlord took it himself He said : ” Nothing ! 
’Nother glass o’ beer ^ ” 

The Sailor shook his head. ” Best part of four pints 
inside me now,” he said 

“ Make it five,” said the Landlord. 

” Thank you,” said the Sailor, “ no ” 

The Landlord turned to his wife “ Hark at that ! ” he said 
She sat silent, as she had been throughout the meal. At 
the exclamation she shrugged her fine shoulders under the 
blue blouse and continued to gaze out upon the bean rows. 
Her white, strong teeth were catching a corner of her nether 
lip , her black, level brows were draivn into a frown. 

The Landlord chuckled. ” Well, don’t hark at it.” He 
turned to the Sailoi : “ Now, what to foller ? ” He pushed 
away the plate which had contained his beef. *‘ Bit o’ stoocd 
fruit ” he said ” Or cheese ? ” 

The Sailor laughed awkwardly. He said, glancing at the 
woman on his right : 

“ Thank you Nothing for me ” 

The Landlord pushed back his chair and got wheezing 
to his feet He said “ Weil, I know what y’ zai/l ha\c » ” 
And crossed the room with heavy* steps and passed through 
the open door The Sailor heard his feet going dovm the 
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passage ; then a jmglmg of keys, the sound of another door, 
and silence. 

The woman made a little sound like “ Ha > ” but whether 
it was laughter, or the beginning of a word or sneeze, or 
merely contempt, the Sailor could not tell. 

He glanced at her from under his brows. She still gazed 
out of the little window. A handsome woman. He said 
mildly . 

“ A fine day. Ma’am.” 

She did not alter her pose. “ Is it ? ” she said listlessly, 
and was silent again. Then came again the sound of a distant 
door and her husband’s heavy step coming down the passage. 
She turned her head, with a movement so fast as to seem 
incredible, and looked into the Sailor’s eyes. Before her, 
as they lay clasped upon the table’s edge, her fingers clutched 
each other till their knuckles showed white. She said, in a 
low hissing voice * 

“ And dorCt call me Ma’am. Ma’am ! ” 

Her husband loomed in the doomay. His voice fell 
suddenly upon the Sailor’s ears. It said . 

” What ’bout tilts ^ then ? ” He held in loving hands a 
bottle “ Finest drop o’ rum ever I tasted An’ Vmfond o’ 
rum ” He took from a cupboard two ^small glasses and set 
them by the bottle. He poured two geneious tots. 

They drank m silence, with small sips, which is the only 
way to taste neat rum. 

‘‘ You’re right ! ” said the Sailor at last. ” A ve-ry good 
drop o’ rum • ” 

” Have another ? ” The Landlord lifted the bottle with 
expectant hand. 

“ Thank you,” said the Sailor. “ Not for me.” 

The Landlord’s mouth fell open ; it seemed that this last 
refusal surprised him into speechlessness He gazed at his 
guest with round eyes 

" You don’t drink much . . . for a sailor,” said the woman 
suddenly. Her tone was casual enough, but the effect of 
this speech from one whose silence had been felt as a sombre 
background to the meal was as if, by dark magics, something 
had spoken which by Nature’s law was dumb 

A silence fell , a silence for some reason full of jagged edges 
and uneven depths , a silence which made the Sailor twist 
uneasy m his chair and the Landlord, without words, pour 
into his glass a drink larger even than its predecessor. 
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The Sailor at last got to his feet In the small room his 
bulk seemed oveipowermg. He said, his hands resting upon 
the back of his chair , 

“ Well . . must be gettin* along , . . Ver}’’ kind, I’m 

sure Very kind. . . He smiled and nodded at the 
Landlord , then turned to the woman At her, too, he 
smiled, and bent his head in a curious little duckipg bow 

She did not look away from him now As he had got to 
his feet, her eyes had followed him He felt her eyes Now, 
as he looked at her, they met his own. Deep, dark, unread- 
able e^'es, they were. 

“ An’ you won’t,” said the Landlord, almost querulously, 
“ you won’t ’ave another spot ? Not even a small *un ? ” 

“ Thank you,” said the Sailor with finality. “ Not for 

nie. 

The Landlord looked at him curiously. “ Maybe you’re 
right,” he said “ Maybe wrong ” He drank, looking up at 
the Sailor over the rim of his glass. “ Whither bound ? ” he 
said. “ If I may ask ? ” 

The Sailor shrugged. ” Anj^vhcre. I’m givm’ England 
the once-over Haven’t seen it since I was a kid.” 

“ Walkin’ ? ” said the Landlord. 

Again the Sailor shrugged. He said : “ Maybe. Maybe 
not Won’t be long before I have a nap, though ” He made 
a movement as if doorwards. “ Haven’t slept since the night 
before last.” 

The Landlord raised his glass, now filled again by some 
sleight of hand. “ Here’s how • ” he said “ ’N if you falls 
asleep on Shoulder ’n don’t wake up in time to get to next 
place, why, come back ’ere. We’re a ho-tel, zve are. We 
can sleep you, an’ most reasonable ” He raised his glass to 
the Sailor again “ Here’s ho\y • ” he said. 

“ Thank you,” said the Sailor “ If I do stay hereabouts 
I’ll come back. But I’m for pushm’ on. Good-day ” He 

turned to his hostess. “ Good-day to you, m ” He cut 

himself short, and flashed a quick smile instead He went to 
the door, and, bending, through it. He passed into the bar 
in search of his stick, and found it. 

As he put a hand to the latch of the door he tound that his 
hostess, silent, had come up behind him. An unexpected 
woman She said, as if this were the most ordinary remark 
in an ordinary v orld : 

“ You’re very quiet. And your talk’s ver}^ mild.” The 
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tone was half-way bet\\een statement and question, a sort of 
Queried accusation. 

The Sailor looked at her He said vaguely : 

“ That’ll fit me well enough. . . His eyes were not 
vague 

“ Oh, will it I ” she said “ Will it ' ” She made again 
that sharp spund, like “ Ha ! ” neither laugh nor sneer nor 
mere ejaculation 

“ Won’t It ? ” said the Sailor. 

The woman was silent. She moved closer to him. She 
was tall, but to keep her eyes on his, now that she was so near, 
she had to bend her head sharply back , she did this with a 
half-defiant, half-humble boldness, as if the action gave her 
neither pain nor pleasure but a satisfying blend of these 
sister emotions She said, in a low voice : 

“ He said to come and see you off . . . hospitality . . 

The Sailor shifted the stick with its bundle to his left hand. 
His right arm went out and round the woman’s shoulders. 
Against her she felt the tremendous swell of vast, incalculable 
muscles. She sighed, and her lips parted, and she yielded 
to that pressure 

It was a long kiss And then the Sailor dropped his arm 
He smiled and set his hand to the latch of the door. The 
woman did not move ; she stood with a palm pressed to each 
breast. 

The Sailor swung open the door. He turned again from 
this and smiled once more, with that sudden white flash He 
bent and edged through the door and out into the hot, sleepy 
sunlight of afternoon He stood for a moment facing her 
as she stood in the cool dimness He said : 

“ Good-day, Ma^ain. And thank you. It’s a fine, mild 
day ” 

He turned and walked off, with his roUing stride Pre- 
sently the woman stepped out through the doonvay and looked 
after him, a hand shading her eyes. 

At the bend of the road he turned, saw her, and waved. , 
She did not move in response In the dark gown of blue 
hnen, the strong beauty of her shape showed clear, outlined 
against the white of the inn’s wall. . . . 

The Sailor went on. He followed the road until seduced 
by the cool, green archway of a lane which branched off at 
nght angles to the west 

Greenness walled him in. on either side and made a roof 
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above his head He was glad of the coolness and the softness 
beneath his feet. He walked with unvarying pace, every now 
and then turning his head to give his eyes the pleasure of the 
green banks, the rotting fence of kindly greying wood and the 
twisted, lichened boles of tlie trees which threw out their 
tracery above him. His ears were tickled by delightful sounds ; 
little scurryings among the grasses of the banks ; shnli, occa- 
sional flutmgs from birds which he could not see, heavier, 
mysterious cracklings among the undeigrowtli on the far sides 
of the hedges , the soft, sensuous scrunching of his heavy 
boots upon mosses and rottmg twigs 

Suddenly, as he rounded tlie last of many corners, the 
lane forked before him. At one turn of the fork was a heavy 
padlocked gate, over which he could see, by peering along 
the cutting m the trees, suggestions of a farm-house, all red 
brick and crazy tiling , at the other was a stile, beyond which 
tlie lane tailed off and was lost among the copper glinting, 
silver-gleaming greenery of a wood 

He vaulted the stile and walked on among the trees. He 
presently became aware that this wood grew upon a hillside 
and that the w'ay w'as becoming every moment steeper. He 
was hot again, but toiled on His boots grew polished by the 
dry’’ leaves underfoot and frequently he slipped The work 
became harder, and soon he halted and cast down, beneath a 
tree whose roots were pleasantly cushioned by Nature, his 
stick and its bundle He sat beside them, pulling out his pipe 
and an oilskin pouch But before the pipe could be filled 
his eyes had shut, his head had nodded and he had slipped 
inch by inch down so that now he lay sleeping, with his head 
upon the bundle. 

When he waked it w’as near evening ; the sun told him 
this, for its chequer-board patterns upon the wood’s carpet 
W’ere changed He scrambled to his feet. He filled the pipe 
at last and lit it He strode on, smoking The slope grew 
steeper and the ranks of the trees thinned He came out at 
last upon grass beyond which was a thin white road He 
was at the top of Derwick Shoulder now As he stood the 
road fell sharply down to his left, corkscrewing back to the 
Dog and Duck and beyond to Derwick Abbas Station To his 
right It ran level and straight for a mile and more, until, at 
the for side of the Shoulder, it dipped again, again to cork- 
screw Its languid way downhill until this time it found itself 
m the market town of Mallow 
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The whole top of the Shoulder was polished gold under 
the slanting rays of the sun The Sailor became aware that 
his sleep, though refreshing, had waked in him the need for 
food and drink. He walked across tlie strip and stepped down 
on to the road and strode on, westward, towards the small 
white house which, tivo hundred yards away, stood back 
against the fringes of the beechwood. There was a faint 
hope in him that this house would prove an inn. At worst, 
It would be a place whose mistress or servant could be asked 
to sell him milk and bread. 

When he had shortened the distance by a hundred yards, 
he saw something until now hidden from him by the white 
fencing of the house’s garden — a long, low, green motor-car, 
which stood untenanted A motor-car so fine that it did not 
tone with the house. His hopes of an inn were reinforced; 
he quickened his pace. 

It was not an inn. But neither was it a house entirely 
foreign to the Sailor’s thoughts. Lashed to the white fencing, 
by the small gate, was a leaning pole and upon this pole a 
board which said : 

Teas. 

Plain I /6, Witli Fruit and Cream 2 /- 

Minerals. 

Tobacco. 

Cigarettes. 

Over the white fence was a little garden of grass and 
flowers and a fiuit tree or so. Four or five tables, spread 
with white and red cloths and bearing cups and plates, were 
dotted about, by them chairs of rough wickerwork. At the 
largest of these tables were settled a man, middle aged, and 
two women, one of his years, the other of less than twenty. 
By air and clothes, they belonged to the big car. 

The Sailor pushed open the little gate and entered the 
garden. There was no beer here, but he liked tea ; and also 
he was hungry He made his way to the table fartliest 
from the man and women and set his stick and bundle upon 
one chair, and himself upon another A cherry tree shaded 
this table, and from the shade he looked about for one to serve 
him He saw none, but the car’s party were eating and 
drinking He knocked the ashes from his pipe He sat back 
and waited 

From the big table across the grass the girl was staring 
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open-eyed Her mother laughed “ Don’t, Helen You’ll 
frighten him,” she said. 

The girl said, without turning 

“ But, Mums . . it’s . . It’s . . like seeing a 

dream 

Her father set down his cup His eyes, too, had been on 
the Sailor He said 

“ Good for you, Baby I Barbaric and splendid Real 
thing Don’t quite know what , but real all right ” 

His wife laughed again “ You babies l It’s only the size 
that does it I admit that ! ” 

Her husband smiled upon her “ It’s my one consola- 
tion, dear, that I happen to know you’re not such a fool as 
you persistently endeavour to make yourself seem ” 

She put out at him the tip of a tongue “ Sure, are you ? ” 
she said “ Anyhow, I’m not fool enough to be late for 
dinner ” She turned her head to look towards the house. 
“ Where’s that child Let’s pay up and get on ” 

Her husband tinkled with spoon against cup and saucer. 
The Sailor turned his eyes to the house From its low door- 
way came a slight creature in a faded cotton gown who started 
as her eyes saw the new customer, then, after hesitation,, 
went swiftly to the party Money changed hands , the cotton 
gown dipped m the shadow of a curtsey , husband and wife 
and daughter rose and made for the gate and their car The 
eyes of all three were discreetly bent upon the Sailoi 

As the purred stuttering of a started engine reached his 
ears, the cotton gown came across the grass towards him. 
The sun was strong between them and he did not see, until 
she stood by his table, that this was a child and a shy child. 
Seventeen, he thought, if that As she halted she looked into 
his face with great eyes of a deep, soft blue beneath slender 
brows of a darkness which made of that blue beneath them 
and the corn-gold of the hair above them a sudden surprise 
A moment only she looked, then the eyes were veiled by their 
lids as her gaze went down 

The Sailor smiled at her He said * 

“ Some tea, please And something to eat * ” 

One thin hand played nervously with a fold of the cotton 
gown The eyes remained downcast, veiled by white lids 
traced with a faint etching of tiny, delicate veins She said, 
m a small voice, soft and clear, which seemed to tremble a 
little , 
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“ Yes, sir. Plain or fruit ” 

“ Eh ^ ” said the Sailor “ Oh . . . ah, yes. Plain’ll 
fit Thank you ” 

He watched her as she went away from him and back 
through the low, dark doorway m the small white wall He 
thought : Queer lud . Sort of frightened . 

She came back again, with a tray. With a serious, gentle 
haste she placed teapot and milk, sugar and plate and knife, 
one platter of bread and butter, another with tivo slices upon 
It of thick cake. 

The Sailor watched her. It seemed to him that the thin 
hands were trembling Her voice had tiembled too Pie said, 
as she straightened herself 

“ Could there be some jam ? ” He smiled 

The blue eyes, for the second time, met his There was 
something m their blueness which affected him oddly The 
thought that her hands had seemed to be trembling came back 
to him She said : 

“ Please, jam’s extra . . . thrippence ” 

He bent all his hearing to her voice It did shake, and the 
shakmg was not, he knew somehow, its habit He looked up 
at her quickly, but the head was turned from him and then 
lids once more veiled the eyes 

“ Can do,” he said. “ Could you get some ? If it isn’t 
troubling l ” 

As she went from him with her skimming walk, the Sailor 
sat with frowning brows Here in this placid, smiling little 
garden, on this first day of his home tasting, were vague evils. 
He looked, scowling, round about him at the whole house and 
the grass, and the gay little tables and the trees He found 
that they charmed no longer. His scowl deepened, so that the 
eyebrows met in a bar of bleached gold across the mahogany 
forehead He wondered, now that he came to think, how it 
was that at first the place had attracted him , for now there 
was about it an air which he did not like , an air cold and evil 
and secret 

He shook his shoulders and turned to the business of food 
and drink He smoothed the scowl from his brow , but in a 
moment it was back again 

He was peering at the tea leaves in his first empty cup 
when she returned He looked up quickly as she placed the 
glass dish of jam upon the table. Agam he failed to catch those 
eyes He said, to arrest her going . 
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“ Fine, hot day to-day . . . Nice little place you’ve got 
here.” 

She paused ; turned back. Again a hand played neivously 
with the cotton stuff of the gown. And still the eyes looked 
down, 

” Yes, sir,” she said. The shake m the voice was very 
definite now. 

” Good for trade ? ” said the Sailor. 

She did not answer. She stood there It seemed to him 
that her head vi ent lower. The hand that had been fumbling 
at her slart now joined its fellow before her The long fingers 
twisted desperately about each othei , straining. 

The Sailor tipped back his chair and looked at her from 
under his frown. He could see nothing of her face now 
To his eyes was presented the top of her head. It was a small 
and shapely head and the hair, which glinted like ripened corn, 
was smooth and tight and glossy about it 

Then, suddenly, the head was lifted and for the second 
time he saw the eyes, and knew that what was in them was 
fear She said, m a little, stammering rush : 

“ W-will you be here long ? P’please don’t go , don't 

go 1 

And then she was gone ; back across the grass and through 
the door m the white wall. 

The Sailor’s hand went up to his head and rubbed at his 
back hair. He had an intense discomfort whenever he could 
not understand a situation He went slowly on with his meal. 
Very slowly. He took the best part of an hour before the plates 
and teapot were empty. Every now and then he glanced 
towards the house , but no sign nor sound came from it ; 
the open door was a dark, blank screen, the curtained windows 
blind whitenesses. 

He picked his pipe from the table and sought for tobacco 
among his pockets. But as his fingers touched the oilskin of 
his pouch, he remembered the wording upon the leaning board 
behind him. 

He left the pouch where it was He got to his feet and 
walked slowly across the grass and came to the open doorway 
As he raised his hand to tap upon the door with his knucldes, 
a voice came to his ear A woman’s voice, deep and haish and 
chuckhng It said : 

“ Have a choc’late, do * ” 

There was a pause then , a pause which seemed to the 
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Sailor, as he listened, to be piegnant with heavy meanings at 
queer odds witb the childish offer. He dropped his hand, 
without Imockms. There came an answer to the question, 
but he could not catch the words ; the voice was a man’s, low- 
pitched and angry. Then silence. 

The Sailor waited. No sound came. He raised his hand 
and rapped sharply upon the door He heard the creak of a 
wicker chair and then footsteps tapping upon a stone floor. 

A woman stood in the doorway and looked at him A 
woman of some forty-five years, who at thirty had been hand- 
some. Her manner and dress and adornment were startling. 
Brazen hair was piled high and elaborate upon her head Her 
face was thickly powdered, and through the powder over the 
cheek bones glowed angry splodges of violent, greasy paint 
Her blood-red mouth, loose and full and with white, strong 
teeth, stood out like an ugly wound From her ears, hidden 
by the brazen pile, hung false pearls of a pinkness and im- 
mensity. Upon her arms and hands were many rings of gold 
and silver and baser matter. She was clad in a gown of blue 
silk whose style would have been startling upon a girl of 
twenty 

She stared up with insolent eyes at the Sailor, who now 
lounged against the white wall making play with his empty 
pipe She said, in the deep, harsh, chuckling voice which just 
now he had heard offering a sweetmeat . 

“ Well ? And what mzy you want ? ” 

The Sailor looked down at her with mild eyes “ Baccy,’’’ 
he said in a slow drawl. “ And I’ve finished yonder ” He 
jerked his head towards the tea tables. 

She ran an appraising eye over him. “ So you’ve had tea, 
have you ? Can you pay for that ^ ” 

The Sailor looked into her face. His eyes were mild still, 
almost dreamy He said, with the drawl yet slower : 

“ I was askin’ for tobacco. If you’ve not got any cake. I’ll 
have a Navy Cut Any kind ” He put a slow hand to his 
pocket and brought it out a fist “ Four ounces’ll fit,” he said. 
He opened the hand and with the fingers of the other began 
idly searching^ among perhaps fifty shillings’ worth of silver. 
He looked again at the woman, who now was scowling. “ And 
I’m needing a smoke ! ” he murmured 

She flounced away from the door He heard her over- 
high heels tap-tapping along the stone floor and then her voice 
calling . Val ^ Val ! and, from somewhere deep in the 
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house, or out upon its other side, a high, sweet “ Yes,” the 
queer note of which brought his brows swiftly together over 
eyes which were mild no longer. 

He waited, peering at a faded strip over the door which 
showed, ih letters of dreary brown, the words : 

M Watkyns — Licensed to Sell Tobacco. 

He turned and looked again out over the grass at the table- 
dotted garden which should have been so pleasing. He re- 
flected upon the woman of brassy hair and many ornaments 
and made a wry face. 

Then a running of hght feet withm the house and the girl 
Val. She stood in the doorway and held out to him a tin He 
smiled at her and read the label and thrust the tin into a 
pocket. “ How much ? ” he said, and brought out silver. 

“ T-two an’ nine, please, sir.” And that, to hide the 
voice’s trembhng, was a httle clear whisper which was barely 
sound. 

He stood silent, with his eyes upon her until, with a sudden 
rush of colour to those pale cheeks, she raised her head and he 
saw the blue eyes again, with the shadows m them still. He 
said, in a low voice : 

“ I’ve fimshed tea. . . . Shall I have some more ? ” 

She seemed upon the point of speech when there came the 
harsh, deep voice again. “ Val I ” it called. “ Val I Valen- 
ttne I ” 

The blue eyes looked once more into the Sailor’s. The 
blood seemed to dram away from the httle face. She called : 
“ Commg, Auntie ! ” 

She was gone. The Sailor heard her footsteps as they ran 
from the door down the stone-floored passage. Then voices , 
then another door which shut. And silence. Then a door 
opening and the male voice he had heard being angry at the 
offer of a chocolate ; footsteps , the sound of yet another, 
further door opening and shutting. 

He scratched at his head , then lounged off round the 
comer of the house. At the back he found fowl-mns and a 
line with washmg and a piece of kitchen garden. In the white 
fencing which surrounded these was a gate beyond which a 
footpath ran down towards the beech wood and was swallowed 
up within It A man, thick and squat and burly and clad m 
farmer’s tweeds with gaiters, was making for this gate and 
T H B 15 
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presently reached it, passed through, and headed for the 
wood 

The Sailor, his frown lighter, went back softly upon his 
tracks and once more leaned against the white wall by the 
open door. He listened. He thought he heard voices, “ Val’s ” 
and “ Auntie’s,” but so dimly that he could not be sure. Then 
the less distant door opened again and there came running 
feet, and once more the girl was with him. Her head went 
down, her hands again twisted about themselves. She said, 
breathlessly : 

“ Tea’s one an’ nine, please, sir. Thrippence extra for 
jam ” 

The Sailor regarded her. He said, very slowly : 

“ Do I have some more ? . . . Auntie don’t take to me 
. . and I’ll be ordered off unless I’ve got an excuse.” 

Shyness dropped from her like a cloak thrown off. The 
small, thin hands left their grappling to shoot out and seize 
his arm, which, as she spoke, she shook with little violent tugs 
and pushes Her breath came short and hard and the words 
poured out Her face was white as the collar to the cotton 
gown She said : 

“ Please, please give me the money for the tea and will you 
go, please, sir ? Please, you must go quickly. The money for 
the tea is one an’ nine, an’ you’ve paid for the tobacco. . . 

The Sailor put his left hand over the two which shook at 
his right arm. It swallowed them and held them gently. 
“ But looka here,” he said. “ What’s the matter ? First you 
ask me ‘ Don’t go 1 ’ Now you say ‘ Please, please go I ’ It 
don’t fit What’s up, kiddie ? ” He spoke very softly. 

The prisoned hands writhed furiously, then were still. 
The throat was agitated as she strove for composure 

“ I didn’t ask you ‘ Don’t go 1 ’ ” she whispered, with a 
glance over her shoulder. “ I didn’t . . . and I was feeling 
a bit queer . . I was ... It was nothing . . . nothing. 
Really, really . . An’ please, sir, will you pay me the one 
an’ nine for the tea, please, so that you can go an’ I can get 
back to Auntie. Please, sir • ” 

The passion of entreaty m the hushed voice pulled at him, 
but in varied directions He released the hands and brought 
out money and held it m his palm Again his brow was creased 
so that the gold bar was straight across his forehead. He put 
the money into her palm. He said . 

“ Any men in the house ? ” 
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She looked up with a quick movement of her head. “ He’s 
gone,” she said She dropped her eyes “ That’s that’s 

why It I . I’m not feeling funny any more ” She 
raised the eyes again, deep blue m a very white face “ Please, 
sir, will you be going • ” she said, and as he nodded, turned 
away and ran back down the passage. 

For a moment the Sailor held his ground, bending forward 
so that his ear might more easily catch any sound from within 
the house. He heard a door open, then auntie’s voice . 

“ There you are, are you ^ Now we can get on. Has that 
lout left ? . . He has Good. Just help me move this, 

dearie . That’s right . . . Now where did I put tiger- 
lily . ah, here we are And now shut the door an’ we’ll 
think about making a start.” 

He heard the shutting and walked back to the table he had 
used He picked up stick and bundle, and went out through 
the gate and on to the road again. He walked slowly, leaving 
the white house behind him, towards that edge of the Shoulder 
which leans over Mallow His head was bent and his lips 
moved 

He did not understand , and he did not like not under- 
standing 

He halted presently m his tracks and turned about to look 
back at the little house. In the slanting rays of the sun it was 
white no longer but a burnished red-gold, with splashes of 
yellow flame for windows. He stood, gazing, as if by sheer 
labour his eyes would find some key to this riddle. He said, 
suddenly and only half-aloud . 

“ Have a chocolate ? . Tiget-hly !• DonH go ! Do go f ” 

He put back his head and laughed , a tremendous sound 
“ Ttgei-hly ^ ” he said again, and laughed the louder 

But his laughter ceased as suddenly as it had begun. All 
said, that child had been scared , frightened out of her wits 
almost And frightened kids, with eyes like that, were not 
laughing matters He found himself walking on again, leaving 
the road and striking back across the piece of common land 
towards the fringes of the beech wood 

Once m the shelter of the trees, he doubled back upon his 
course Going fast, almost running, he was soon at a point 
m the outer ranks of the trees which was almost directly behind 
the house Opposite to him, as he stood peering through tlie 
trunks, he could see the footpath which led down from the 
piece of kitchen garden He pondered for a moment, then 
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turned about and went in a straight line deeper into the wood. 
As he went his eyes roved from side to side. 

He had gone some thirty yards when the eyes saw a trunk 
which satisfied them He threw down his stick and bundle, 
and sat by them and unlaced his boots. He drew these off 
and placed them neatly by the bundle. He stood, glanced up 
once at the tree, and swarmed up it until he could reach the 
lower branches As quickly and surely as a cat, despite his 
weight, he was soon high in the tree and comfortably settled 
He looked out and down upon the white house and saw nothing 
and composed himself to watch He could not have told why 
he did this He was not himself clear about it. But those deep 
blue eyes and the shadow in them — well, he was far from 
easy in his mind about their owner. And since he could not 
force his way mto that house to see for himself nor draw con- 
fidences from the child herself — ^well, he would at least keep 
an eye open ... for how long ? The question occurred in 
his mind and recurred But he pushed it away. 

He smoked one pipe ; another. He saw nothing. The 
little white house was dumb and blank In an hour three cars 
passed over the Shoulder going towards Mallow. But none 
stopped. Apart from the cars, there was nothmg ; nor beast 
nor man 

He filled a third pipe and sat on. By this time there was 
waking within him a rivalry with the house itself. It was 
resisting him, the house was, withholdmg things. Well, he 
would see. Two could play at the waiting game. 

He won. He was a third of the way through the fourth 
pipe when resistance broke. And the surrender was complete 
The house yielded utterly. From the second of its chimneys 
there arose a thin, languid lash of blue grey smoke, curling 
only slightly in the heavy air. One of the upper windows was 
thrown open. Dim sounds, softened almost to silence by the 
distance between, touched the Sailor’s ears. The fowls began 
a soft clucking. . . . Where there had been nothmg, there 
now was a stir of life. 

The Sailor knocked out the ashes of the fourth pipe and 
began to deride himself for a fool. This was all so ... so 
peaceful and right . . . and English. 

But he sat where he was. 

And then the door opened and the child came out. The 
Sailor found himself breathmg a sigh of relaxed tension which 
was nearly a gasp 
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She went slowly to the nearer of the fowl runs Under her 
arm was a big bowl. She seemed, he thought, tired out. She 
walked so slowly. He remembered the grace and speed of her 
serving and wondered 

And then Auntie appeared. She, too, had a bowl of chicken 
food beneath her arm, so that presently the fowls m each run 
were clamorously being nourished. A pleasant scene ; the 
little white house and the heath around it, and two women 
quietly working at work which was woman’s. 

The Sailor swore at himself with force and humour. 
Easy and inconspicuous he went down his tree and sat beneath 
It, and pulled on his boots agam. Where he was now the light 
had become dim and much of the day’s heat had gone He 
thought of the seven or eight miles between him and Mallow 
with distaste. He stood and turned about, and after a moment 
went stridmg back in the direction from whence originally he 
had come upon his tea. At first he whistled as he walked, 
breaking off the whistle, every now and then, to smile. But 
the farther he went, the less frequent were the smiles, the more 
dolorous the whistlmg. He could not rid his mind of the 
child and her “ Don’t go I Please go ! ” And that placid 
scene of which he had so recently been witness ; think of that 
as he would, reminding himself of all its mnocence, it failed 
somehow to convince him 

He halted and scratched at his hatless head He said 
aloud . 

“ It’s queer * That’s what None of it fits * ” 

He shrugged his shoulders and started his whistle again and 
walked on slowly. 


CHAPTER II 

F rom the doorway of the Dog mid Duck there came, not the 
low, sleepy murmur of noonday talk, but a confused roar 
which at times was song of a sort The Sailor smiled , grew 
grave again , turned his head to look down the road whose 
comer was now dim with shadow Then, with a jerk of the 
shoulders, he went to the little door and once agam bent and 
edged his way through it 

Oil lamps gave cmde and plenteous light to the tap-room 
There were twelve men here in place of the morning’s five and, 
serving, a hmping, blowsy girl where the landlord’s wife had 
been. The air was heav}’’ with smoke and the fumes of beer 
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and lound the bar were picssccl, clnmounng, n\ men of tbt 
twelve 

7'hc Sailor, standing silent just v,ilhin tbe do(»r, looixd for 
the faces of the morning There were none Ail v,cic new 
to him , all were set atop of bulky, lumbtring bodies in the 
stained and nondcsciipt clothing of tlie farm labourer ; all 
were flushed, with eyes narrowed and glazing with liqvujr. 

He found himself, unusualh , unobserved. He stood where 
he was ; he w'atchcd and listened From the si\ who crowtkd 
about the bar came a sudden roar above the general din. I'he 
tallest of the six was shaking a fist uniler the nose of the tow sled 
girl This time w'oids came to his car, for out of the roar 
emcigcd : “ . an’ I tiill ec as ’e did so sn\ . . . , Coom on, 

wiill ’ec, }’ trollop . . Landlor’ sa\s, * w'ha’cvcr ’a woants,’ 

an’ I woants ’nothcr pint wi’ laarge Scoatcli in . 

Curtains of faded red plush were drawn now across the 
mouth of the passage down which the Sailor had gone to his 
mid-day meal. A movement of them caught his eye, and 
between them he saw the face of the landlord’s wife. Across 


her broad forehead the dark brows were joined in a frown , 
from beneath them the fine eyes swept a glance of vitid scorn 
about the room Then, as they came upon tlic Sailor, the 
frown for a moment disappeared. He made no motemeni of 
face or body, and the frown came back. He saw one of her 
hands, which had parted the curtains for her glance, thrust 
forwaid and make a gesture pointing to the doorway at his back 
and finishing m a semicircular sweep. lie understood that 
he w'as to leave the tap by the way he had entered and walk 
round to some other door. 


For a moment, the black brow's still bent in a frowm, the 
woman watched him. Then her hands dropped and once again 
the curtains joined 

The Sailor did not move. Here were complications. When 
he had left this place, after his meal, no intention had been 
further from his mind than to return. Yet here he was. And 
the landlord, though too pressing wnth his drinks, had seemed 
a decent fellow enough. . . He thought of another inn, and 
then with distaste of the distance to be covered before one 
could be found He thought of food and a drink and these 
won He could, after all, have them and go. . 

He turned to the door, the clamour of the twelve strong in 
his ears As he turned, he collided with a clamourer ; he who 
had threatened the bar girl. 
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The Sailor stepped aside “ Sorry/’ he said 

The other stood swaying m his tracks He thrust forward 
a" cnmsori, unshaven face. He said, gasping and cholang with 
the drink that was m him . 

“ Whur be ’ee pushin’ . ’ee • ” He stood 

between the Sailor and the door, blinking m the light and lifting 
a fist 

The Sailor came closer There was silence now in the room 
and twenty eyes were on him He said, good-humouredly . 

“ Go on with your drinking. Farmer , you’re thirsty I ” 
He twisted a shoulder as if to pass 

But five pints of whisky-laced beer had put the other into 
that mood which is known as “ looking for trouble ” He 
dropped his earthenware pint-pot, so that it smashed with a 
ringing, hollow clatter which seemed m the suddenly fallen 
silence as loud as a bomb He opened his fist and closed 
his fingers roughly about the Sailor’s coat lapel and 
pulled. 

But the expected did not happen. The Sailor should have 
responded to that pull , should have swayed forward to meet 
the right fist of the puller ; should have met it and suffered ; 
should m fact have done anything rather than that which he 
did 

This was to remain as unmoved as if his coat were a chain 
welded to rock ; to seize the wrist of the pulling hand and, as 
if he merely toyed with a rope end, so bend back that wrist 
, that Its owner came thudding down to his knees with a crash 
that jarred every ounce of his thirteen stone. 

The Sailor, still holding the wrist, looked down upon his 
victim and dropped to the floor his stick and bundle. Suddenly 
he laughed and stooped and, letting go the wrist, clutched at 
collar and belt He straightened with his helpless burden. He 
took a step forward to the door and swung his arms once and 
opened his hands. The burden left him and went through air 
to meet with all of him the hard road two yards away 

The Sailor turned back and dusted his hands, and stooped 
for his stick He stood again and faced the gaping, silent little 
crowd He said vaguely 

“ If any one wants any trouble ...” 

The silence contmued He stood for a moment lookmg at 
those who made it He dwarfed the room, standing there still 
and smiling. 

He said at last * “ Well . . . g’night all • ” And turned 
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and edged out thiough the door. The silence remained, not 
bieakmg into a low, excited murmur until lie stood over Ins 
attacker, who now had attained liis Imees once more. 

“ What it IS,’' said the Sailor cheerfully, " is that you’re a 
damn’ fool , that’s what ! ” ^ 

His answer was a groan which preceded sickness He passed 
on. He turned to his left and went round the end of the liousc. 
He found a door which one did not notice from tlic load. 
Yet it seemed, by its porch, the main door, and now' a light, 
pallid against the grey half-dusk, shone out from it. And by 
It w'as the landlord’s wife. She said, as he drew near : 

Been long enough, haven’t you ? ” 

“ That,” said the Sailor, ” is according to how }ou look at 
it \Vould’ve been sooner, only . . He jerked his head to 
indicate the tap-room. 

“ I saw that,” the w'oman said. “ But its’ not what I 
meant.” She fixed the dark eyes on his and held them gazing 
there 

The Sailor said, with polite vagueness : ” It isn’t ? ” He 
shifted the stick from his shoulder and waited. 

The woman stirred impatiently. “ Well, come on m ! ” 
she said harshly. She turned her back and entered and led the 
w'ay dowm a short, wide passage. 

The Sailor, following, found himself in a room which w’as 
half-bar, half private parlour. A room which was quiet and 
clean, and grand with chintz and battle pictures He looked 
about him, stick in hand. 

” Put it down,” she said suddenly. ” Put it dozi>n ! And 
sit down ” She came close with a swift movement and took 
the stick from his hand but did not move away again. 

He looked down at her and then away. He moved and 
turned a chair and sat upon it. 

She frowned , she set the stick upon a settle and left tlie 
room The door shut to behind her witli a soft, controlled 
click His eyes clouded, the Sailor fumbled for his pipe and 
pouch. To his ears there came a rising hum , the tap-room 
had recovered. 

He found matches and was lighting the sticky tobacco w’hen 
the w'oman returned She carried a tray upon which w'cre a 
pmt-pot, a glass with whisky in it, and a bottle of soda water 
She put down the tray upon a table, against which she leaned. 
She bent her gaze upon him and he found the dark eyes un- 
readable, She had a hand upon her hip, and her body was 
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bent m a pose which was graceful and somehow wild The 
frock of blue linen clung close about her splendid shape 

The Sailor stirred in his chair and bent down to fiddle with 
a button of his canvas gaiter. He said, without looking up 

“ And where’s the Boss this evening ? ” 

She laughed at that , put back her head and laughed on a 
deep note like a man’s. There was music m the sound, but 
nothing of mirth 

The Sailor sat upright agam and looked at her She went 
on laughing. There came, from somewhere deep in the house, 
a heavy, ringing crash winch seemed to shake the walls A 
silence followed, then a roar from the tap which was louder 
than the fall. 

“ The boss ? ” said the woman. “ Thai's him. . . .” Her 
voice died away. 

The Sailor peered into his pipe bowl. “ What’s on 
to-night ? ” he said. 

She took her hand from the table and stood straight. She 
said slowly : 

“ Nothing . . , except what you started.” 

The Sailor opened his eyes “ Me ? ” 

“ I mean he’s been dnnlang smce middle-day. Since you 
left And all that crowd of fil3iy yobs out there ; they’re all 
getting drunk out of his pocket ! That’s all I mean. He gets 
Siese bouts, and often. This is a bad one. Now he’s gone in 
there with them there’ll be trouble soon . . Fighting and 

smashing, and two days’ work to be done in the morning. . .” 
This speech, towards its end, grew faster and faster, and as the 
words poured out she moved nearer until now she stood over 
him as he sat. 

He pushed back his chair and rose and looked down at her. 
“ I’m sorry,” he said “ I’ll be gettmg along.” He moved 
towards the settle where she had thrown his stick 

She moved with a swift smooth rush and barred his way. 

“ Oh, no, you don’t ! ” she said, and looked up at him. 

He saw that, so far as he could tell, she now was smiling. 
“ Oh, no, you don’t i ” she said again. “ You want to go now, 
do you ? And leave me to a houseful of drunken swine. . . .” 
She paused , then added, with all the force of a tremendous 
scorn : “ Men f ” She made that httle sound of “ Ha ! ” which 
meant so much, but could not be interpreted by its hearer. 

“ Well . . .” said the Sailor " ’F it’s gom’ to be like 
that ...” He crossed to the fireplace, and stood leanmg his 
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back against the mantel. “ But w it ? he went on. “ Is it? 

This IS England. . . ” . , « i 

She laughed again. “ You fool 1 ” she said. You heroes 
of foreign parts’re always the same England’s . . . Hark at 
that now • ” 

They stood rigid, listening, heads turned to the door. 
Through the hum that had been persistent had cut a shrill 
scream, long drawn out. 

“ Emmy,” said the woman. “ If they’re tr}dng anything on 
her, they mi(st be soused.” 

The Sailor went with one stride to the door and flung it 
open, letting in a babel which echoed down that narrow 
passage. “ You stay here ! ” he said, and was gone, closing the 
door behind him. 

The woman sat in the chair where he had been She let 
her head fall to rest against its back. She closed her eyes, and 
a faint smile twisted the corners of her full-lipped mouth. She 
waited. 

To her ears came a sudden lull in the noise ; tlien a series 
of hoarse shouts ; then silence, the sound of a heavy fall ; more 
shouting and then silence again. 

She did not open her eyes, but her mouth kept the faint 
smile carved upon it She listened, and presently the silence 
was broken once more But not by voices ; by a stamping of 
feet and a thud and the banging of a door. And after a while 
all these sounds were repeated, louder , and then repeated 
again, more quietly. And then again, with less noise still 

She still listened, but no more sounds came until, after 
minutes, there were heavy footsteps down the passage which 
led from the tap and a murmur of voices. She raised her eyelids 
at this and sat upright again. The door opened and the Sailor 
came m In his arms was the bulky body of her husband 
Behind, peeping round the door frame, she saw for an instant 
the face of the girl, Emmy, robbed now of its redness, a pale 
blot with eyes brightened by the thrills of the unusual 

She rose. “ Shut that door ! ” she said 

The Sailor put out a foot behind him ; the door clicked to 
He stood there, still as the lump of a body m his arms 

The woman walked slowly up to them and peered at her 
husband’s face, dark-flushed and with closed eyes above an 
open mouth which stertorously puffed She put out a hand 
and with her thumb forced back one of those tight-closed 
eyelids She gazed a moment at the bloodshot e3^eball then 
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withdrew her hand She looked up at the Sailor, but did 
not speak 

He said : “ Where’ll I put i — him ? ” 

“ Anyone hurt ? ” she said 

The Sailor pondered “ Not hurt,’’ he said at last “ When 
I got there, he was throwing bottles. . . . But he missed 
near enough ” 

She went on looking up at him, striving to hold his eyes 
with hers “ What happened ^ ” she said. Then : “ Here ' 
Put that down.” She waved to the settle. “ Go on ! Put it 
down You holding that ! ” 

The Sailor strode across and laid down the body of his host, 
and stood looking upon it 

“ Never mind it 1 ” said the woman from behind him 
“ What’ll you drink ? Beer or whisky ? ” 

The Sailor turned ” I’ll have that pint, thank you,” he 
said He drank, standing by the table. The woman drank too, 
filling her glass with soda water She said, between sips . 
“Well! What happened ? ” 

“ Nothing happened,” said the Sailor. “ I went round 
there . . The yobs were snarling and yapping . . . and he 
was getting a bit hasty — tellin’ ’em to clear out And then he 
hit one and picked up a couple of empty gm bottles . . And 

then the row started an’ I chipped m and cleared things up ” 
“ The row started,” she repeated softly “ And you 
chipped m and cleared things up.” Her gaze left his face 
now and travelled over him. “ And cleared things up,” she 
said again, more softly “ Just like that ? ” 

“ That’ll fit,” he said He buried his face in the tankard 
She said : “ And where did you clear ’em to ? ” 

He put down the mug “ Oh, outside somewhere. . . . 
They’ve all gone. I had a dekko ” 

“ You had a look, did you ? ” She set down her empty 
glass on the metal tray with a little, ringing slap, “ So that’s 
that ” She turned her head sharply and looked across at the 
limp mass sprawled on the settle, which breathed heavy with 
little steady puffs which spoiled the silence 

“ Help me,” she said “ I’ll show you the sty ” 

Once more the Sailor picked up the o-vvner of the house. 
Upstairs they went and along a creaking little passage, and into 
a small room barely containing an enormous bed And when 
Its owner lay inert upon this bed they took off his boots and his 
collar and left him. 
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back against the mantel. “ Bnt ts it ? ** he went on. le ttf 
This IS England 

She laughed again “ You fool 1 ” she said. S on hert^ea 
of foreign paris’rc always the same. England s . . . Harl, «’l 

that now' ’ ” , , t 

Thcij' stood rigid, listening, heads turned to the door. 
Through the hum that had been persistent had cut a shrill 
scream, long drawn out. 

“ Emm} ,” said the woman. “ If tlicy Vc trving .m} thing on 
her, they Diust be soused.” 

The Sailor went with one stride to the door and Hung tt 
open, letting in a babel which echoed down that narrow 
passage “ You stay hcie 1 ” he said, and was gone, tlodng the 
door behind him 

The woman sat in the chair where he had been. She let 
her head fall to rest against its hack. She closed lier c\cs*, and 
a faint smile tw islcd the corneis of her full-lipped mouth. She 
waited. 


To her cars came a sudden lull in the noise ; then a sciics 
of hoarse shouts , then silence, the sound of a heavy fall ; more 
shouting and then silence again. 

She did not open her eyes, but her mouth kept the faint 
smile carved upon it She listened, and presently the silence 
was broken once more But not by \oiccs , by a stamping of 
feet and a thud and the bangin" of a door. And after a while 
all these sounds were repeated, louder; and then repeated 
again, more quietly And then again, with less noise still. 

She still listened, but no more sounds came until, after 
minutes, there were heavy footsteps down the passage which 
led from the tap and a murmur of voices. She raised her eyelids 
at this and sat upright again. The door opened and the Sailor 
came in In his arms was the bulky body of her husband. 
Behind, peeping round the door frame, she saw for an instant 
the face of the girl, Emmy, robbed now’ of its redness, a pale 
blot with eyes brightened by the thnlls of the unusual. 

She rose ‘‘ Shut that door ! ” she said 


The Sailor put out a foot behind him , the door clicked to. 
He stood there, still as the lump of a body m his arms. 

The woman w'alked slowdy up to them and peered at her 
husband’s face, dark-flushed and with closed e}es above an 
open mouth winch stertorously puffed She put out a hand 
and with her thumb forced back one of those tight-closed 
eyelids She gazed a moment at the bloodshot eyeball tlien 
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withdrew her hand. She looked up at the Sailor, but did 
not speak 

He said . “ Where’ll I put i — him ? ” 

“ Anyone hurt ? ” she said 

The Sailor pondered “ Not he said at last “ When 

I got there, he was throwing bottles . . . But he missed . . 
near enough.” 

She w^ent on looking up at him, striving to hold his eyes 
w'lth hers “ What happened ? ” she said Then : “ Here • 
Put that down.” She waved to the settle “ Go on ! Put it 
dowm You holding that f ” 

The Sailor strode across and laid dowm the body of his host, 
and stood looldng upon it. 

” Never mind it ! ” said the woman from behind him 
“ What’ll you drink ? Beer or whisky ? ” 

The Sailor turned “ I’ll have that pint, thank you,” he 
said He drank, standing by the table. The w^oman drank too, 
filling her glass with soda water. She said, between sips : 

" Well I What happened ? ” 

“ Nothing happened^' said the Sailor. “ I went round 
there . . . The yobs were snarling and yapping. . . and he 
was getting a bit hasty — tellin’ ’em to clear out And then he 
hit one and picked up a couple of empty gm bottles. . . . And 
then the row started an’ I chipped m and cleared things up ” 
“ The row started,” she repeated softly. “ And you 
chipped in and cleared things up ” Her gaze left his face 
now and travelled over him. “ And cleared things up,” she 
said again, more softly “ Just like that ? ” 

“ That’ll fit,” he said. He buried his face in the tankard 
She said : “ And where did you clear ’em to ? ” 

He put down the mug ” Oh, outside somewhere. . . . 
They’ve all gone. I had a dekko ” 

“You had a look, did you ? ” She set down her empty 
glass on the metal tray with a little, ringing slap “ So that’s 
that ” She turned her head sharply and looked across at the 
limp mass sprawled on the settle, which breathed heavy with 
little steady puffs which spoiled the silence. 

“ Help me,” she said. “ I’ll show you the sty ” 

Once more the Sailor picked up the owner of the house. 
Upstairs they went and along a crealang little passage, and into 
a small room barely containing an enormous bed. And when 
Its owner lay inert upon this bed they took off his boots and his 
collar and left him 
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They went clown ag.un to the pArluur. ^\il! yon r 

said the woman . , ♦ . 

“Anything,” said the Bailor, He foiltiwul her with hvi 
eyes as she IcU the tonm again. A fine woman, inn pii?/img, 
She nc\cr seemed to do what a man thonght rhe v. n ro.np 
to do except at the times wlicn he w.k sure she wouldn’t 
do It 

She brought him cold beef and picldcs. And beer, ^ And 
new bread with neb butter. And a piece of tlwi e, Wbil? be 
ate, at the small tablt, she Mt upright on tlu fettle .'>nd ' mohtd 
a cigaictlc and wnlcbtd him through the hare 1 he) were 
silent lie ate and pondtied his fir-.t dav in Enel md and ' mxled 
once or twice and then frowned as lie tlioughi of the snnll and 
frightened gitl. 

lie finished tlic meal and pnslicd his ph>tc av,,n and ht'c.m 
to (ill Ills pipe, 'riic woman said suddenly : 

“ Emmy’s locked up.*' 

“ Is she now' ^ ” said the Sailor. 

She laughed “ Funnj I ” she said ** She k/ic loci < d. up ” 

" Has she now ? ” said the Sailor. He struck n match and 
put It to lus pipe. 

“ She has And gone to bed.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said tlic Sailor vaguedy. 

“ And so, when \our lordship is ready, I’ll .show vou vuur 
room ” The cloiicfs of cigarette smoke obscured her face 
and he could not see her c>es as he glanced up. 

“ Oh . . said the Sailor. “ A’cs. . . . But I’m not 


stopping.” 

There was a silence. “ You aren’t slopping,” she said at 
last “ May I ask where you’re going, then ? ” 

The Sailor said, vaguely: “ Oh . . . somewhere along.” 
He paused, and added alter a moment, in tlie same \aguc tom. : 
“ Hope your good man’ll be fit by morning You can tell him, 
I don’t bear a grudge, though one of those bottles did onK just 
miss me.” He looked fixedly across at her. “ I don’t bear .1 
gmdgc, see? He was very civil to me, this morning. And 
hospitable ” 

Fiom behind the cigarette smoke came a faint sound, 
somehow sardonic 


“ Yes,” said the Sailor. 

The woman said, slowlv : “ I don’t think you can 
go. . . ” 

“ Eh ? ” said the Sailor sharply. 
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She repeated : ” I don’t think j’-ou can go . . . and leave 
me with only Emmy . . Some of those men might come 
back. . . . They have before. . . 

“ Um 1 ” said the sailor. 

“ And what did you come back at all for ? ” She shot 
this question out, dropping the soft drawl she had been using 

He rubbed at his jaw with his pipe bowl. “ Well . . I 

couldn’t know . . .” he said slowly 

She threw the cigarette end to the grate with a violent, 
explosive gesture, and in the same movement came to her feet 
The Sailor rose, too, and swiftly she came across the room to 
meet liim Close to him she halted, throwmg back her head, 
as she had done when they had said good-bye, so that her eyes 
might still see his. She said, m a low voice which shook a 
little : 

“ You’ve got to stay > Don’t you see ? . . . No • Don’t 
speak. . . . Listen to me. Listen, I tell you l Kiss me, 
now ; once . and I’ll show you the room and leave you 
and not come back ! , . . Honest ! ” She spoke with all the 
passion of sincerity. 

“ Oh . . . hell . . .” said the Sailor And then her arms 
came about his neck and his went round her body. And the 
kiss of the afternoon Svas nothing to this kiss. 

When it was done, she said no word but walked from the 
room He followed, up the stairs and to a room at the end of 
the house to which three small and unreasonable steps went 
down. She threw open the door and stood by it She said, m 
a flat, strained voice . 

“ It’s early yet There’s no need for you to turn in We 
should’ve been open another hour yet If you want to stay 
downstairs, take anything you want and tell me in the morning. 
I’m going to bed myself.” 

He had a momentary glimpse of the dark eyes huge m a 
white face which seemed to have become shrunken And then 
she was gone He heard her steps recede along the passage , 
the opening and shutting of a door. 

He stood a moment where he was, then bent his head and 
entered the room and closed its door behind him 

He sat a while at the window, smoking and looking out over 
the dim landscape whose dusk was turning rapidly to darkness 
His thoughts were a sorry confusion. 

When he rose the darkness had come indeed and he groped 
for matches, and struck one and lit his candle By its light he 
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Stripped off coat and shirt, and poured water into the small 
basin and began to wash 

Presently, with a towel w^hich against his bulk seemed the 
size of a small handkerchief, he was drymg himself In the 
flickering candle light the great torso seemed carved of living 
rock splashed wath ever-moving, deep, deep shadows, the 
play of the smooth, tremendous muscles bringing ever a 
change. 

The tow^el at his neck, he stood suddenly motionless His 
ear had caught the creak of a board, faint yet real With a httle 
rattle, hushed at once, the handle of the door began to turn. 
He did not move, but stood waiting. 

The door opened fully, and the woman was there, framed 
a moment dark against darker darloiess. She spoke, but her 
voice was so low that the words did not reach him He made 
no movement Slowly, with a hand behind her, she pushed the 
door to In the quietness the click of the shutting latch rang 
like a challenge. 

The Sailor brought his hands down from his neck The 
tow'el fell to the floor and lay, a pool of white against the black- 
ness of the boards 

She moved now, and slowly came within the flickering 
circle of light shed by the candle Clutched about her was a 
long dark garment — a dressing-gown She came close to the 
Sailor, almost touching him But she did not put out a hand 
Her head w'as bent down now, and not back-flung,so that their 
eyes could meet He saw the top of that head, and the weaves 
of the hail as it surged to each side She said, in a voice which 
was low, but very clear and differing utterly from any he had 
heard her use : 

“I’m sorry . . I promised . but . . but ...” 

They went towards each other m the darlmess. 

CHAPTER III 

W HEN he waked he was alone, and the sun was high and 
streaming in through the small window. He leapt from 
the bed and washed and shaved, and clothed himself and went 
downstairs. At the foot of them she met him She carried a 
laden tray. Over it she said . 

“ This IS yours.” And smiled at him. 

He realised then that not until now had he seen this smile, 
for there was nothing in it of hardness or scorn or discontent ; 
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it was a smile which smiled. It ht up the face and the whole 
woman ; it was a smile which turned good looks to beauty. 

“ Come on in here,” she said, and went before him into the 
room where last night he had supped 

She set down the tray and stood watching him. She did 
not speak, nor was she smiling now The Sailor sought vainly 
for words but could find none. He thrust his hands m his 
pockets and jingled money ; he rocked back and forth from 
toe to heel and met her glance with a half-smile. Suddenly 
she said : 

“ He’s shy • ” And put back her head and laughed. A 
quiet, soft laugh, with no hardness in it nor rough edges. 
She came close to him swiftly and stood upon her toes, and put 
her arms about his neck She pulled down his head and kissed 
him “ Funny child ! ” she said, cud was gone. 

The Sailor looked at the door which had shut behind her. 
He ruffled desperately at the hair on the back of his head. 
“ Child 1 ” he said to himself, and laughed. “ Child ! ” The 
laugh ceased and there came instead a puzzled frown. For he 
did not know where he was in this business To use his own 
language, it didn’t fit The incident, in its facts, was ordinary 
' enough. But its atmosphere puzzled him. So, too, did his 
own feelings. By the canons of his experience, the matter, 
this morning, should have definitely been over Yet here he 
was with all sorts of odd notions in his head and a definite feeling 
that, if an end were made now, he would suffer. 

But he sat down to his breakfast. It was a good breakfast, 
the best he had had for many a long day. 

He was smoking when she came back, and pacmg up and 
down, two strides each way. She closed the door behind her 
and leaned against it. He came to a halt and took the pipe from 
his mouth. 

“ Well ? ” she said 

He looked at her. He said slowly : 

“ I don’t know . . . not properly . . .” 

“ What d’you mean ? ” The question came quick, in the 
old hard voice. 

The Sailor stared at her. He said at last : 

“ I don’t know. . . ” 

“ Going ? ” she said. “ Or staying ? ” 

He put the pipe back to his mouth and sent a cloud of blue 
smoke to the ceiling which was so close above his head. He 
said ; 
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“ I’ve got to go. . No doubt of that. . . 

“ Oh ' ” she cried Then, after a moment * “ Yes ... 1 
see Yes, you’d have to. . . . But will you come back ? ” 

“ I feel,” he said slowly, “ as if Fd got to do that, couldn’t 
help It But where’s it leadin’. . . ” He suddenly shook 

his great shoulders. He said, speaking now with quick decision : 
“ Yes, I’m going, and now 1 I’ll get my stick. . . .” 

“ Stay where you are I ” she said and went out. He heard 
her feet running up the stairs ; then, in a moment, coming 
down them. She entered the room again and again closed the 
door behind her, and leant against it. In her right hand was 
his stick with its bundle 

“ There’s another thing,” he began. 

“ I Icnow,” she said “ You’ll be wanting to pay.” 

He nodded “ It’s hts stuff. . . How much ? ” 

She thought a moment ; then told him He put the money, 
in a little pile, on the corner of the mantel He came close to 
her and reached out a hand and took from hers liis stick. 

” Well . ” he said. ” I’m off ” 

“ Where ? ’’ 

He lifted his shoulders. “ Somewhere along,” he said. 

“ How long ? ” she whispered. Her voice shook. 

He shrugged again. “ Must see,” he said ” But I’ll be 
back ...” 

She reached up and took in each hand a lapel of his coat. 
She shook at them as she spoke. 

“ You will ? ” she said. “ You must I Come back to- 
night I ” 

He shook his head “ To-morrow, for a while . . , when 
I’ve thought over . .” 

“ Damn you ! ” she said softly, and with a little smile. 
“ Now say good-bye 1 ” 

He bent his head to meet hers, and his arm went round her. 
Her hands, as they kissed, locked themselves at the back of 
his neck From there, as he dropped his arm and lifted his head, 
the hands slid round until they framed his face Two of her 
fingers played with that small, tight gold rmg which pierced his 
right ear 

“ Child ! ” she whispered. “ Funny child ! ” Her arms 
dropped to her sides She turned and opened the door She 
said 

“ Well, go then. The sooner that, the sooner you’ll be 
back. 



He turned in the doorway. So long,” he said. 

She smiled “ So long. And look after yourself. And you 
will come back ? ” 

He nodded 

She gave him a little push. She looked up at him, smiling. 
But he saw that her eyes glittered with tears that did not fall. 
He walked slowly down the passage and out through the tap- 
room, and into the road agam. Here, m the hot, fresh sunlight, 
he stood to fill and light his pipe. 

With the first puff, he heard a window open above him He 
looked up to see her watching him. He waved a hand and was 
startmg to walk, when she called oftly : 

“ Come soon . . . Ttger-lily I ” 

He stopped dead m his tracks. But the window shut 
down with a bang. He turned and took three strides back to 
the tap-room door, but from it came voices. Emmy’s and 
another which he suspected as the boy help he had not seen. 
He stood a moment undecided, then turned and walked away, 
following the road as he had upon the afternoon before. He 
walked fast, with a sort of furious energy, as if physical exertion 
might brmg clarity to his mind’s confusion. 

Ttger-ltly ! 'V^at the hell ! What had this business got 
to do with that business ? He had not, this morning, given 
a thought to his queer tea-time of yesterday. He had last 
night, and he seemed to remember dreanung something. 
But this morning it hadn’t crossed his mind. 

“ What’s it all mean ? ” he said aloud “ What’s it all 
about ? It don’t fit 1 ” 

There was, so far as he could see, no sense in an3^hing. 
But he did, now, know whither he was bound. He had not 
intended going near the place agam. But this was too much 

He followed his route of the day before and cut down the 
lane and jumped the stile and went up through the beech 
wood. He came out, this time, by the footpath which led 
to the back of the little white house. At the stile in the fence 
he stopped and looked at the house. It was as he had last 
seen it, even to the thin trail of blue smoke from the nearer 
chimney. He suddenly thought, vividly, of the child’s 
frightened eyes and her “ Don*t go ! Do go ! ” 

He vaulted the stile and went slowly up the path, between 
the two fowl-runs and through the patch of latchen garden. 
The fowls clucked and squawked ; the bean rows were 
orderly. The normality almost checked him, but he went on. 
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The back door stood open, but, glancing in as he passed, 
he saw nothing save a sink, a tap and a pile of dirty plates. 

He walked slowly round the house and on to the green 
lawn, where now the tables, clothless, showed gaunt and naked 
in the sunlight He went to the small door and Imocked 
upon it with his stick 

He waited while two minutes went by. He Imocked 
again, harder. He heard footsteps on the stone-floored 
passage 

The door opened and the girl faced him She wore still 
the faded cotton frock and upon her head a sun bonnet in 
the shade of which was set the small, delicate face, paler 
now even than yesterday and with wide staring eyes under 
which were black marks angry against the pallor. 

The Sailor smiled at her “ ’Morning,” he said. 

Her lips moved, and her throat But no sound came. 
Nor was there any change m the stare. 

He kept his eyes upon hers. I was wanting some more 
baccy,” he said gently. 

Agam he saw the twitching of the throat and the noise- 
less movement of the lips. She turned away as if to walk 
back down the passage But with a second step she fell ; or 
rather, ciumpled There was no stagger, no cry, no attempt 
to save herself. It was just that one moment she had been 
upright and the next a limp, small heap upon the floor. Like 
a pricked pneumatic toy 

In a leap the Sailor was across the sill and bending over 
her He picked her up and walked down the passage. On 
his right he found a door which stood ajar. With his foot he 
thrust It open He took a step across the threshold. But 
only one What he saw brought him, with a jerk, to a stand- 
still He peered at it over his limp little burden. 

“ Chnsi .^ ” he whispered. ' 

He turned about and crossed the passage to another door. 
He opened this and found a bedroom, barely furnished with 
an iron bedstead, a table, a chair and a chipped and peeling 
chest of drawers. The bed had not been made, and its 
clothes were in confusion 

He laid his burden upon the tossed blankets and put the 
pillow beneath her feet He felt the beat of her heart and 
was satisfied He left her and went from the room, leaving 
the door wide behind him. He crossed the passage and en- 
tered that other room again 
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A hideous place, tawdry as Auntie herself whose nook it 
had been And between door and couch Auntie now' lay, 
or what was left of her. Her legs were there, and her body 
and arms, but half the head was a crushed, distorted hollow 
of smashed bone and flesh , a red, obscene blur 

The Sailor w^histled between his teeth. He dropped on 
a knee beside the body and laid hands upon it There was 
no warmth, but neither was there chill and rigidity. Death 
w'as recent. 

Still kneeling, he cast his eyes round the room At first 
he saw nothing unusual , the place was crammed with furni- 
ture. Small tables were everywhere and on all of them 
photographs in cheap ornate frames There were three easy 
chairs, each too large for the room, covered wuth the same 
violent cretonne as the couch There w'ere screens and ferns 
in pots and small chairs A round table of considerable size 
was wedged behind one of the easy chairs, against the w^all 
On this was a wooden tray with dirty plates, a cup, a teapot, 
and the remains of an egg Upon the mantel was a coveimg 
of faded velvet brocade and upon this more photographs, a 
clock and a dusty glass dome with beneath it an upright cross, 
standing upon velvet, of cemented sea shells. The window 
w^as shut and latched and the air of the room was stale with 
the staleness of many days 

The Sailor began to rise As he did so he saw something 
hitherto invisible. Two things, rather , but it was one of 
them only which interested him now Behind and leaning 
against the nearest of the easy chairs was one of those vast 
mallets known as “ beetles ” He jumped up and went to 
It and lifted it up Upon one of the hammer ends were 
smeais and clots of drying blood and withering tissue He 
weighed the thing m his hands. He thought . One with 
that ’d Ve done it 

He set the thing down as he had found it and was turning 
away. But he turned again and looked at it, hands on his 
hips He swore suddenly to himself and took from his 
pocket a bandana handkerchief. He knelt and with this 
rubbed vigorously at the handle just below the head He 
thought . Lucky I didn’t touch the top , ’d ’ve had to rub 
out the other one’s too 

The other one’s He’d thought that without thinking 
He rubbed his chin and pondered , then quickly left the 
room, stepping dehcately over the sprawling thing m its 
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dilty finery of pretentious ncgligdc. As he set his foot in the 
passage he heard a sound which sent him into the bedroom 
m a leap 

The girl was not upon the bed. She was by the window, 
whose lower sash was now thrown up. And one leg was 
over the sill He crossed the room in a stride and put his 
hands beneath her arms, and lifted her back. He held hei 
with one hand and shut the window with the other. He said : 

“ WeVe got to have a talk, kiddie Don’t lose your 
nerve.” 

He took away the hand ivhich had held her In a flash 
she had turned and was beating at him ivilh little fists and 
kicking with vicious feet. And her teeth were bared and 
half-strangled words burst from her throat. 

“ Lemme go 1 Lemmc go 1 They’ll get me . . . get me ! 
Plea . . . lem . . .” Then, in a scream : “ They’ll shut me 
m ! They will Shut me in ! ” 

The Sailor picked her up and earned her, struggling, to 
the bed He sat down on it and held her upon his knees. 
He shook her a little and said in a great voice . 

“ Be quiet ! Quiet I Understand ? ” 

And she was quiet. She lay still and unmoving against 
his shoulder. 

After a moment he lifted her from his Imees and set her 
down beside him. He rested a hand upon her shoulder 
and said : 

“ How did that happen ? ” He jeiked a thumb towards 
the passage and what lay beyond it 

Under his fingers he felt the shudder which ran through 
her. Slowly she shook her head from side to side. 

“ I . . . don’t . . . know,” she said slowly, with a long 
pause between each word. Her voice w'as flat and lifeless. 
She stared at the floor between her feet 

“ When did you see . . . find it ? ” The Sailor’s voice 
was gently insistent. 

She made no answer ; nor was there any movement of 
her body. She sat, with widely vacant blue eyes set in that 
waxen face, still staring at the flooi between her feet 

He gave her shoulder a little shake. He said . 

‘‘ When’d you find it ? ” 

“ ’Bout hour ago. . . ” The words were blurred and 
faint, spoken in what seemed the voice of an automaton 

“ How ? ” 
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“ Came back » * . Bm out foi wood. . . . There it 
, was ’’ 

The Sailor turned this over in his mind Who lives 
here ? ” he said at last 

Her head now lifted for the first time “ Only me,” she 
said “ And — and— and . . ” She broke off, with a little 
turn of the head towards the door. 

“ Just you two, eh ? ” said die Sailor. “ When d’you last 
see hei, before this ? . .” 

“ ’Fore I w^ent out foi w'ood ’* Again the head was bent 
and the eyes staring dowm 

All right then, was she ? ” 

To his amaacment the child at this put back the bent head 
and laughed , at least, the sound w^as in the fashion of a 
laugh. 

He got to his feet and stood with bent head considering 
her. He said • 

Anybody liable toVe come along this morning ? While 
you W’erc aw^a} ^ ” 

She shook her head, which once more was dowmbent 
She said * 

“ Don’t know' ” 

“ You stay there ^ ” he said then. He turned and made 
a step towards the door 

He expected an effect from his manoeuvre , but was aghast 
at Its shape and intensity There came a wild, high scream 
from the bed and she leapt to her feet and ran to him and 
caught with desperate strength at his aim 

“ Don’t go ’ Don’t go f Do7i’t go / ” The words leaped 
from her tin oat with a sort of strangled force dreadful to 
hear 

He turned quickly. She released her grip and fell to her 
knees before him and wound her arms about his leg and threw 
back her head He looked down and loiew what it was, 
now, that he had seen and not recognised in her face w'hen, 
fifteen minutes earlier, she had opened the door to him 
It was fear , fear so overpowering that at first he had not 
known it, fear such as he had not thought possible 

He bent and tried to lift her ‘ All right * ” he said 
gently. “All light But she would not be lifted She 
crouched low and yet lower, but all the time with upturned 
face from W'hich stared at his above them the agonised eyes of 
utter terror 



He said desperately : “ Look here, kiddie I I’m your 
friend Get that. Your fitmd ’ ” 

But still she clung ; so that he was left with only force 
to use. He stooped again and parted the hands that were 
locked round his leg and lifted her bodily. He crossed once 
more to the bed and again sat upon its edge and held her 
upon his knees 

She had not spoken since that cry had burst from her as 
he turned away But in his hands he could feel the rigidity 
of the slender body torn every now and then with a convulsion 
which seemed half-sob, half-shudder. He peered, drawing 
m his chin in effort to see her face He found that between 
her teeth was the edge of his lapel , he could see the muscles 
along her jaw standing out with the force of the grip 

He lifted his head, and, as he did so, saw something else. 
Her head was bent as she bit at his coat, and bent in such a 
way that the collar of the cotton gown gaped outward from 
her neck He saw a livid scarlet, raised weal which tore its 
wrathful way across the soft white flesh of the thin shoulders. 

He let out his breath with a little hissing whistle He 
twisted his body round as he sat and put a hand beneath her 
chm. With gentle force he raised her head, so that the teeth 
•\\ere forced to rehnquish their grip. 

He said, very low * 

“ Don’t look like that Stop it • ” 

Some tone not there before must have crept into his 
voice, for her face changed ; it lost its frozen, hard-drawn 
lines , it became again that of the wistful child who had served 
him the day before with tea. There was fear still in the blue 
eyes and stamped upon the white small face. But it was now 
a fear which had dawning behind it a hope of release. 

“ You V7on’t let them ’ ” she whispered. “ You won’t 
let them > . Promise * ” Her hands came up and clutched 

at him, locking themselves round his wrist 

He said quietly, leaving his arm to her clutch : 

“ What let ’em what, kiddie ? ” 

She swallowed desperately. “ Shut me t?i f '' she said in 
a voice which came as a harsh, low whisper. 

He shook his head, smiling a little The smile carried, as 
he had intended, an assurance which he felt would cost him 
much to maintain 

Her hands shook at his wrist with little savage jerks. 
“ Pioviise f ” she said again, her voice stronger. “ They’ll 
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say . . . they’ll say I did . . . did that. They will, they 
will 1 An’ if some one don’t stop ’em they’ll . . they’ll 
. . they’ll take me away . Oh 1 my God I . . . They’ll 
take me ’way and shut me in . Don’t let them ! Please, 
please, please ' ” Her voice was rismg with every word , 
what had been a choking mnrmnr was now a cry “ I’ll do 
anything, anything . I’ll say I did do it ; d’you hear ? 
I’ll say I did it . . I’ll let them hang me . .I’ll hang 
myself . . anything, anything, anythmg so long ... so 

long’s they don’t shut me in^ . . .” 

She broke at this and flung his arm from her, and lay a 
crumpled heap upon the bed Her arms wrapped themselves 
about her head and sobs racked and tore her body ; not sobs 
such as a woman will sob, but like the hard agony of a man’s. 

The Sailor bent over her. His forehead was creased with 
perplexity and other emotions His eyes again, by reason 
of her pose as she lay, caught sight of the glaring, hideous 
weal 

He was silent for many minutes Then, suddenly, he 
spoke. And now his voice was different again from any he 
had used in or near this house. It was pitched low. But 
so deep was it, and full and commanding, that its strangeness 
and the impossibility of not obeying its tone and words brought 
the girl from her abandonment as suddenly as he had’ spoken. 

“ Stop that > Sit up and listen I’ll see they don’t shut 
you up . . if you do as I say If you don’t, they will. 
See ? ” 

She sat straight ; bolt upright upon the bed’s edge She 
bit back the sobs winch still were tearing at her She folded 
m her lap the slim and trembling hands 

The Sailor rose and stood looking down at her from his 
great height “ Goin’ to do as I say ? ” he said 
She nodded three times Like a small child 
“ Good > ” he said “ Now we’re going to clear out. 
Just so soon’s you’ve told me a thing or two First, you’ve 
- no notion how that happened ^ ” 

She raised her lowered head and looked full at him, bend- 
ing back her neck “ No,” she said m a clear, high voice 
“ Right • ” he said “ You and Auntie . . you didn’t 
like each other, eh ? No love lost ? ” 

She said, still in that surprisingly clear and controlled 
voice . 

“ I hate her. I did hate her • ” 
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“ Yes,” said the Sailoi “ Yes ” liis gaze wandered to her 
neck. “ Knocked you about ? ” 

“ She used . . whip me . . The voice, though 

brave, was now not so steady. “ She whipped me last evenin’ 
. . . when you’d gone away ” Her head was bowed again 
now. A little sudden shiver ran over her, as a gust \Mli shake 
a slender tree 

The Sailor’s lips drew back from his teeth, but he was not 
smiling He said, a httle thickly : 

“ Ever . . . shut ye up ? Did she ? ” 

The head bent lower yet ; and lower. The voice came in 
the shadow of a murmur. 

“ Always . . . every time . . . after she’d w'hipped 
me . . ” There was a pause Then : “ Dark m cellar . . 

and there’s things ... not rats . as run around . . in 
your head. . . . An’ . . . and you can’t get out. . . She 
shot to her feet with a movement so convulsive as to seem 
mechanic “ You , can’t . . . can’t, can't get out ! ” She 
clapped the backs of her hands to her mouth and bit at 
them. 

“ Steady there ! ” said the Sailor. “ Steady ! ” He took 
the wrists and gently pulled the hands from her teetli “ Easy 
as she goes 1 ” he said. “ There’s no shutting up for you any 
more. See ? I say that. Get me ? ” He pressed down gently 
upon her shoulders until again she sat upon the bed’s edge 
“ Now you’ve got to do what I say, from now on, just as soon 
as I say It. Maybe sooner. See ? ” 

She nodded. Again the blue eyes, their pupils enormous, 
gazed fixedly at him He said, more sharply : 

“ Ydio’ll be coming ? And when ? ” 

“ Nobody,” she said “ Not till well on this afternoon.” 

“ Get a coat,” said the Sailor. “ And a waterproof if you’ve 
got one. And put what you want in the pockets Just a little 1 
See ? Pair of stockings and so on. And he quick / I’ll be here.” 

She left him upon flying feet which yet were quiet. For 
a second he stood m thought, then left the room and crossed 
the passage and returned to Auntie. He stood by the sprawhng 
body and looked about him. From above his head he heard 
quick, light movements 

His eyes turned downwards to the thing at his feet Again 
his hps curled back from his teeth He thrust forward a vast 
boot and half-prodded, half-spurned the limp mass. He 
muttered three words. 
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And then his e 3 'es V7ere caught by something which pro- 
traded from the clenched fingers of Auntie’s right hand He 
dropped to one knee and lifted the hand. It was hard and chill 
He prised open the fingers. The joints cracked loudly and 
yielded and left him with a piece of raggedly torn paper. 
This was yellowing with age and was coveied upon both sides 
with a spidery, rather beautiful handwriting whose ink had 
once been blue but now w'as a greying black. 

He turned it this way and that and read what he could 
This, at a moment’s reading, w^as no sense He considered, 
made a movement as if to replace it in those fish-like fingers, 
seemed abruptly to change his mmd and withdrew from his 
pocket a \vallet into wdiich he placed the papei unfolded 

As he got to his feet there came the sound of those light 
feet descending the stair. He called softly : 

“ Wait I’ll be along ” 

Once moie his gaze travelled the room and once more it 
was arrested This time by something he had seen before 
but not investigated ; a large, umvieldy, hive-shaped thing 
covered entirely with a soiled and gieasy cloth which once had 
been green It stood awkwardly between the easy chair against 
which stood the great beetle and the back of that chair’s 
fellow 

He went to it, stepping over Auntie. He stooped and in a 
single movement pulled the cloth clear. 

“ Ey-ey~ey ! ” came a rasping chuckle. “ ’Ave a chokht, 
diickie ? ” 

The Sailor started as if something had burned him He 
looked down at the cage and the ancient bedraggled parrot 
enthroned withm its bars He said, half-aloud : 

“ My oath ! ” 

He stood there, the cloth trailing from his fingers Inside 
his head all was confusion confounded He remembered, 
suddenly, the business. . . And now this . . 

He threw the cloth back over the cage and turned about 
and went to jom the child who waited 

She was in the passage In her arms were a coat and an 
ancient waterproof. 

“ Give ’em here I ” he said. “ We’ve got to get on. 
Pronto ! ” 
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CHAPTER IV 

T hey left the house by its front door and brazenly. I’liey 
crossed the lawn and went out by the little wicket in the 
low white fence and so gained the road. The Sailor, as he 
walked, was conscious of that sensation which attacks the skin 
of a man’s back when he turns it upon an enemy and swaggers 
away with assumed arrogance. 

They crossed the road and gained the open heath The 
Sailor’s eyes flickered now this way, now that There vas, he 
saw with relief, no one within sight The heath unrolled itself 
beneath his gaze, stretching to north and east and west. To 
the north, straight ahead, were the outer fringes of just such 
another beech wood as that which now lay behind him. 

He said, looking down upon the uncovered golden head 
which reached to a point midway between his right elbow and 
shoulder . 

“We goin’ right ? ” 

The head nodded. 

He referred to talk there had been as he had rolled, on 
the stone-flooring of the passage, her coat which now, with 
his own bundle, was tied to his stick. “ How far,” he said, 
“ might this place of yours be ? How far into the wood ? ” 
She said : “ Only a little way. . . . Can’t we run ? ” 
She started forward on the word and he began to trot, stumbling 
among tough roots and tussocks. 

He caught her arm “ Easy there ! ” he said. “ Remember, 
you do as I say Running’s no good. There’s none to see ; 
but if there was, it’d look bad.” Again, slowly and with a 
casual movement belied by his eyes, he looked all about them. 
Again he saw nothing but heath and the road behind and the 
trees in front He said suddenly : 

“ Got any friends ? ” 

For a moment the head was raised “ No,” she said. “ She 
had ” 

“ Ah * ” said the Sailor. 

“ I haven’t got any one . . Only you. . . . Tom’s not 
along yet. . ” She spoke in a whisper, moving her head, 

restless, from side to side. 

He said: “Tom? Who’s he ? ” 

“ He doesn’t come. . . . Not for four or five weeks yet,” 
came the whisper Tom’s an old man. ... He comes with 
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a little cart ’n’ donkey ’n mends the pots ’n does odd jobs ; 
sharpening and such. . . . Can’t we run ? ” Again she began 
the shambling trot. 

“ Will you easy there ! ” He shot out a hand and gripped 
her As she walked again, he said : 

“ Tom’s a real friend, is he ? ” 

There was no answer. He looked down again at the 
lowered head and did not press for a reply. This question, 
like the very many he must ask her, could wait. He quickened 
the pace a little, for above all he wished to be within the wood. 
For a moment the problem of the future, Tiger-lily, chocolates, 
the woman of the mn, everything faded from his mind save 
immediate danger and his own foolishness in courting it. 
He thought of himself : Nice home-coming 1 Very I You’re 
a fool, that’s what ! Ought to ’ve told the police, pronto f 
Putting your own head in a noose, my boy . 

These thoughts took him to the trees. He put fingers 
round the child’s arm and hurried her among them. After 
a while he halted and dropped the arm and said : 

** Now where ? ” 

She stood panting. “ You came the wrong way,” she said. 
She flung out a hand and pointed “ It’s a nearer road, that 
way Why didn’t you stop. ... I kept pulling . . ” 

“ Forget that,” he said “ You take the lead now. And go 
soft ” 


She looked up at him and nodded once ; then, quickening 
her pace, bore off among the undergrowth to the right. Her 
progress was noisy, and as he followed, for all his bulk neat 
and deft and quiet, he scowled But he held his peace 

They had gone perhaps twenty-five yards when without 
warning she halted, swayed a little, and sank down, crumpling 
as earlier she had crumpled and lam on the floor of the passage 
of Auntie’s house 

“ Hell I ” said the Sailor, and came up to where she lay 
and dropped on a knee beside her He saw, astonished, that 
here was no swoon The face was pale, but only with the 
pallor it had borne as she walked The eyes, black-fringed 
pools of deep, deep blue, were open And as he knelt the lips 
fluttered in the ghost of speech 

“ Whassat ? ” he said, and bent lower. 

A faint w’raith of sound came creeping to his ears as if 
from very far tiway “ Can’t ... go . on . . . 
Can’t > ” 
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He said gently . “ Done, are you ^ 

“ Can’t do anything The sound \\-as even fainter 

now “ No-thmg,” it said “ Noth-ing ” 

The Sailor got to his feet “ Played clean out ! ” he said, 
half-aloud “ Well ... no such wonder.” 

He knelt again and took her into his arms. As he losc to 
his feet he saw that her eyes had closed He said : 

“ Can you tell me the way ? ” 

To his relief, the eyes opened. There was a feeble nod of 
the head and her lips moved. “ Straight . . . on ! ” they 
whispered. 

He went. With his burden, nothing as the little weight 
vas to his strength, he could not move so quickly. There was 
much crackling and rustling and an oath or t%vo They came 
out presently into a clearing ; a long, straight, grass-covered 
ride 

He saw rutted wheel tracks and hesitated. Even so primi- 
tive a road was too public for his state of mind and such plans 
as he had He looked down at the w'hite face against his 
shoulder. The eyes opened once more and their gaze flickered 
about to this side and that The head nodded 

“ Over . . . there,” came the whisper “ Across.” 

He looked down the ride and up it There w'as no one 
He crossed it and plunged again, with relief, into the trees 
upon Its other side With them about him, he felt easier. 
The prickling between his shoulder blades abated. And then 
his right foot caught in a tangle of roots and he swayed and 
staggered and almost fell He was saved by a tree, against 
whose trunk he came heavily with his left shoulder. He stood 
leaning against it and smiled. His eyes went dowm to the face 
of the girl and then out ahead of him. 

The smile was wiped from his mouth liis stagger had 
brought him round to face a direction several degrees east of 
that in which he had been wallcmg. It had also brought to his 
vision a man’s back. 

He shrank back behind the tree trunk. A whisper, stronger 
now, came up to him from his burden. 

“ Whassat ? ” he whispered back. 

^ She stirred in his arms, and a languid hand was lifted. She 
pointed. 

“ Tom . . ” she said “ That’s Tom . . . Tell him ” 
The hand fell limply and dangled down, the eyes closed, and 
he saw that now the pallor of the small face was almost that 
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of death. He set her down, so that her back was supported 
by the tree Kneeling beside her, he forced the golden head 
downward until almost it touched her knees He waited. 

A faint colour, a tinge, came back to the cheeks And her 
lips moved He shifted his fallen stick so that its bundle made 
a pillow. He laid her flat and put this beneath her heels. 
“ Bide there ! ” he said. 

He stepped out from behind his tree He went slowly, 
with his rolling stride, towards the back of the kneeling man 
ten yards away. He did not go quietly He made, in fact, a 
great deal of noise, and purposely But not until another stride 
would have brought him atop of that back did the kneeler 
move. He stood then, and slowly turned, offering to the eyes 
of the Sailor a man of middle height, squarely built, wearing 
clothes neither new nor tattered, light nor dark ; clothes 
utterly unremarkable whatever their wearer might be. His 
face, tanned deep almost as the Sailor’s own, looked out, 
as it were, through a mesh of wrinkles and fine lines , the 
features, save for the eyes, were of that kind which were merely 
features, with nothing about them of beauty nor ugliness nor 
oddity nor distmction ; features, which, away from them, 
memory could not call up, and, with them, seemed unfor- 
gettable. The eyes, wide apart, were small and black and 
piercing , they seemed to glitter as they moved. Such hair 
as showed at the temples beneath the nondescript hat, was 
white , that kind of white hair which seems to those who see 
It whiter than should be possible. 

The two stood silent facing one another. Each man’s eyes 
took stock. The Sailor saw that the fellow, m his right hand, 
held a bunch of wires at whose ends were little pegs He 
looked down at them and smiled, twenty-year-old memories 
assailing him. The other smiled too. He said : 

“ Free land . . this side o’ the Mallow road ” 

“ All,” said the Sailor. “ They call you Tom ? ” 

The shining black eyes flickered up to the steel-blue ones 
above them He said . 

“ Some do . . . some don’t. . . . What’s your label ? 
Shorty ? ” 

The Sailor grinned. “ Maybe,” he said “ Know anyone 
round here ? ” 

The other thrust the bundle of wires into one pocket and 
from another brought a clay pipe and tobacco m a flat tin. He 
said, after a pause . 
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“ I might . then again I might not . . He began 
to fill the pipe, his eyes on the task 

“ Name of Watkyn familiar ? ” the Sailor said 

“ Uh-huh . . how’s that nipper ^ ” He shot a quick 
glance up out of the black eyes The Sailor saw that their 
glitter was somehow different. He noted, too, a twitch among 
the web of lines at the mouth corners He said sharply : 

“ Tell us the joke ? ” 

“ Mebbe,” said the other, blowing into the stem of his 
pipe 

“ Maybe what ? ” The Sailor came half a step nearer 

“ Mebbe it ain’t so funny . Not for the nipper With 
her heels up higher ’n her head ” 

The Sailor said angrily ; “ What the . . He broke off 
and laughed. “ How’d you see ^ ” he said. 

“ Stranger,” said the man that some called Tom and some 
did not, “ what d’ye take me for ? ” 

The Sailor looked down at him “ You’ll fit,” he said. 
He put a hand on the man’s arm. “ Better come along and 
have a dekko at her ” 

They went, to find tliat the girl had raised herself Her 
feet were off the bundles and she half-sat, half-lay, with her 
back against the tree trunk. Her eyes opened, languidly, as the 
men came near and stood over her Her pale lips fluttered and 
a little whisper floated up to them in the hot stillness. 

“ Tom . ” It said. “ Tom . . ask linn . .” the 

eyelids closed again 

The Sailor, raising his head, found the bright, black eyes 
fixed on his face 

“ What’s the game ? ” said their owner. 

The Sailor pondered. “ Sit down,” he said, and they sat. 
He fell silent again , then at last went on : 

“ I’ll tell and chance my arm. . . . That lad’s aunt ; you 
know her ? ” 

“ Ah-ha,” said Tom, and nodded. 

The Sailor said . “ She’s finished. Some one's been to the 
house, this morning, and bashed her head in with a beetle. 
Well, that’s that And 1 should say a damn’ good job done. 
Trouble is, that it’s going to look as if the lad did it, and she’s 
gone scatty over the fear of bein’ shut up ” 

That’s always been,” Tom said slowly His eyes were 
half-shut and he peered up at the smoke which drifted from his 
pipe-bowl 
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The Sailor went on talking. He found it a relief ; and it 
helped him to straighten out these tangles in his head He told 
of his descent at Berwick Abbas, his short wanderings, the 
tea in the garden, Tiger-lily, “ have a chocolate,” the child’s 
demeanour and semi-madness — everythmg save details of his 
stay at the inn. He said, at the last : 

“ And there it is And donH tell me what sort of a fool I am, 
because I know . , But there it is ; when the kiddie went 
dippy like that, I said . ‘ No one’ll shut you up — ^leave it to me.’ 
And she believes that ” 

“ You say,” Tom said after a silence, “ as you knew what 
manner o’ fool you was That’s something. And mebbe you 
are. But in the circumstances, as told, it’s a pretty good sorter 
fool . .” 

“ Can It ' ” said the Sailor 

“ I will,” Tom said “ And have. So the game’s to he low 
an’ keep hid . ” 

The Sailor finished the sentence. “ And get on with sorting 
out who did lay Auntie stiff Mind you, I’d think the bleeder 
was a credit to his mother if he hadn’t gone and left it on the 
kid . But as he’s done that, he’s for it. . . .” 

“ If,” Tom said, “ you find ’im.” He puffed at his pipe 
a moment “ And if you stay hid. Not so easy that, friend ” 

The Sailor nodded “ Close on impossible . . . even if 
I knew the country Which I don’t But I’ll try. Any 
suggestions ? ” 

Tom was silent He got to his feet and stood looking across 
at the girl, who still reclined with closed eyes and white face 
and hardly breathing body. He said softly, as the Sailor rose 
to stand beside him . 

“ Not impossible . , . Lucky you met up with me, 
though . . on my first day back in these parts, and a month 
early at that ' ” 

“ Meaning ^ ” said the Sailor. 

“ Meanin’ I can fix up the pair of you ” He slid a hand 
beneath the nondescript coat and brought out a silver watch of 
amazing size “ Gettm’ on for noon,” he said He put back 
the watch and crossed the mtervemng yards and knelt by the 
girl and felt at her with gentle hands The Sailor watched him 
until, with a little shake of the head, he rose agam to his 
feet 

“ No walkin’ for her,” he said He looked up into the 
Sailor’s face “ Pick her up,” he said “ An’ follow along ’ ' 
TUB 16 
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The slim, light body once more In his aims, the Sailor 
followed along First through thick undergimuh they went, 
with Tom making a path ; then into clearer spaces, where the 
trees were farther apart and there was moss to walk upon ; then 
finally out, through the last rank of trees, on to the top of a 
steep, ten-foot bank, with a ditch at its bottom, which over- 
looked the white dust of the Mallow road. ^ Upon the far side 
of the road, which fell sharply down to their left, was another 
bank which had at its top the early ranks of just such another 
wood 

“ Keep back ! ” Tom said. He slid neatly down the bank 
and into the ditch. “ Let ’er down,” he said, and held up his 
arms 

The Sailor let her down, and when she was safe in the 
other’s arms followed himself. The child lay, the two men 
stood, upon the dry leaves of the ditch’s bed. As they stood, 
the top of Tom’s hat was just below the road ; the Sailor’s 
eyes were nearly half a foot higher. Tom said sharply ; 

“ Get down ! ” 

The Sailor got down. He nodded. “ Cycle,” he said. 

For a moment the little shining black eyes looked down at 
him, as he sat Imees under chin on the floor of the ditch, wide 
with an amused ama2ement. “ Shorty Quickear I ” he mur- 
mured, and then, with a rushing but noiseless scramble, was out 
of the ditch and upon the road. 

As noiseless, the Sailor changed his position until, like the 
half-conscious girl, he lay flat. His head, now, was touching 
hers , he could feel the soft, cool breath fanning his cheek. 
He listened, straming his ears He heard a little stamping of 
small hoofs, and a clattering of metal. He smiled, for as he 
had stood for that moment he had seen the stock-m-trade of the 
man that some called Tom , drawn up against the other side 
of the road he had seen a small cart, m its shafts a fat, small 
donkey, m its body a miscellany of blankets, pans, a grindstone, 
knives and other matters 

In the intervals of the clattering he heard, drawing nearer, 
the slow purr on the gritty road of the cycle wheels as their 
rider strove against the steepness He heard this purr cease 
and the clatter of a man’s boots as the rider dismounted. He 
lay closer and put out a hand and rested it upon the girl’s 
shoulder, in case she should come to herself and move. 

He heaid the cycle pusher’s feet come to a halt, and then his 
voice , a voice typical of bicycles , a high, south-east London 
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voice ith a throaty veneer of effort at culture thinly glazing its 
nasal whine and elliptic vowels. It said 

“ Tidy bit of hill, this. Phew ’ Hot to-dye, isn’t it ? ” 
Then Tom . “ Some’d call it hottish , some wouldn’t ” 

“ Ha ’ yes,” said London. “ Pm hot, any’ow. . Coo-er ! 
Look » Look there 1 ” 

The Sailor started. It is not pleasant, however sure one’s 
knowledge that one cannot be seen, to have some one without 
the hiding-place exclaim, “ Look there ! ” m tones of such 
evident excitement 

To his ears there came, from the lips of Tom, a peculiar 
whistle of three notes Then Tom’s voice, which said 

“ Did ye ever see sech a dawg ^ Ugly gret brute ! An’ a 
poacher at that i ” 

Said London “ What w'as that m ’is mouth ? Rabbit ? ” 
“ Might ’a bin,” Tom said. “ See him run, tho’, when we 
spotted ’im . . Bin w-ell trained, that dawg • ” 

” Ah ! ” London complacently agreed “ Funny creatures, 
dogs * Y^xy mtelligent-hke ” 

“ Don’t hold wu’ ’em, meself,” Tom said “ Donks is my 
line.” 

London laughed A London laugh, which sounded ill 
between green banks topped by trees “ So,” said he, *' I 
o&-served . . Well, I must be getting on The nearer the 
pub, the better I’ll be pleased, though teetotal G’day ” 

“ Good-mo ming to you,” came Tom’s voice to the Sailor’s 
ears Tw'o minutes later, when London’s heavy footsteps had 
died away, it came again, close above the Sailor’s head. 

“ Bring her out o’ that,” it said “ Quick ' ” 

The Sailor brought her He stood with her m his arms 
beside the tinker’s cart He saw that now the body of this had 
been cleared, so that its contents merely lined its edges. In the 
central cleared space lay, neatly folded, a pile of sacks doubled 
lengthw'ays. Tom nodded at them He said 
“ Put ’er down there ” 

The Sailor gently low'ered his burden She lay upon this 
rough bed like a sleeping baby , gently, hthely curled About 
and atop of the slim body Tom piled more sacks and a blanket. 
The effect was good, a meaningless hump This hump the 
Sailor crowmed with a frying pan, upside dowm 

Tom smiled “ You’ll do,” he said “ Now, get up into 
them trees ” He pointed to the head of the bank, the one 
opposite to that which they had descended. 
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The Sailor got up Tom, his head bent back, gazed at him ' 
He said 

“ Follow along ' An’ keep y’rself to y’lself 1 Got me ? 

“ I’m in front of you I ” the Sailor said, and disappeared. 

There came from Tom’s lips a chirruping sound. The 
small ass tightened his traces , then, as he felt their weight, 
stopped dead. 

“ There’s a load,” said Tom “ Giddup you 1 ” 

The httle beast cocked an ear at him, leaned forward so 
that the traces tightened again and went slowly forward 

Among the trees, silent and invisible for all his size, the 
Sailor followed 

The cart and Tom went slowly up towards the crest of the 
hill A bundled yards below it, they halted There was a gap 
m the trees here, and a gate This Tom opened The small 
ass went through it gingerly, picking his path so that the cart, 
whose width v as mere inches less than the gateway, should not 
foul the posts. The cart through, he halted without command. 
To the edge of the trees went his master, who said into 
them 

“ Follow along. Shorty An’ keep on keepin’ low and 
soft ” 

He went back to his cart and walked on before it, the 
donkey followmg Up a small slope they went, along a track 
whose deep ruts were hard-baked by three hot, rainless weeks. 
Fifty yards on the track bore sharply to the right But Tom 
did not follow it He went up a slightly sloping bank of grass 
and into a semi-circular clearing m the wood’s edge 

Its back against the circumference of this clearing stood a 
low hut of grey-red mossed brick with roof of blackened 
thatch. The door m its face was held by a giant padlock 

The donkey halted, looking round with mildly twitching 
ears at surroundings pleasantly familiar His master took from 
a pocket a key and witli it opened the padlock He pushed at 
the door, which swung inwards He turned and made a 
sweeping gesture with his arm “ Git around ^ ” he said to the 
ass. 

Skilfully the small beast sidled and pulled and backed until 
the cart-tail was hard up against the jambs of the open door. 
From the shadowed mterior Tom reached out his arms and 
took the sack-covered bundle, frymg pan and all, and slid it 
backwards and disappeared From the trees the Sailor, lying 
flat, watched and saw him in a moment reappear, to take from 



the cart all else that was m and upon it And this was a 
mixture very strange and of greater bulk than would seem 
possible. 

And then the ass was unharnessed and sent scampering off 
with a clap of the hand upon his sturdy rump The cart was 
pushed aside and tilted with its shafts against the hut’s wall to 
the left of the doorway 

The cart’s owner closed the door behind him -and sauntered 
off, hands m pockets, upon a seemingly aimless circuit of his 
house This over, he made off, still with the careless, rambling 
pace, back down the grassy slope and on to the cart track and 
down this toward the gate, upon which he leaned idly. 

The Sailor continued to he low. It seemed to him an hour 
before once more he saw the square figure strolling back 
towards the hut , it was, m fact, a quarter of this time 

Tom came up again to his door and undid its latch and 
pushed It wide with his foot He then once more circled the 
hut As he came back to the door agam he took the pipe from 
his mouth and said, soft but clear : 

“ Come on out o’ that l ' In here.” 

The Sailor came, to find himself upon a floor of beaten earth 
and m a cool dimness caused by a green shade pulled down 
over the one, window. This window was in the narrow, eastern 
wall, at right angles with the door. Facing the door was a 
rough but tidy open hearth Along the western wall, facing 
that with the hooded window, were four rows of shelves of 
which the top three were empty, and the lowest half filled with 
books bound m sacking and half with miscellany, some brought 
just now from the cart There were, too, a large, rough table, 
solid on four legs of ungraceful square thickness, a couple of 
chairs which crudely matched it, and beneath the window a 
canvas-topped pallet whose X-shaped props had still the bark 
upon them of the oak from which they once were filched 

But nowhere, and twice the Sailor sent his gaze all about , 
nowhere in this small, cool place was there a girl Nor was there 
any mass or bundle which might cover a girl , nor any cup- 
board in which a girl might be hid And one half-glance was 
enough to show that the chimney would not take a dog, so 
narrow was it 

The Sailor hooked his thumbs into the brass-studded belt 
beneath his coat He cocked an eye at his host, who stood 
now leaning his shoulder blades against the door he had pulled 
to behind him 
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“ Conjuring ? ” said the Sailoi. “ Quickness of the hand 
deceives the eye ^ ” 

Tom grinned suddenly He said : 

“ Lad-ees an’ gemmen ; in two moments my assistant 
wum you ’ave seen locked in the box, will appear in the 
auditororium ” 

“ So long as she does . . the Sailor said slowly 

The glittering black eyes twinkled at him “ Worried ? ” 
their owner asked “ But what did ye think ? Could I hide 
ye both heie if this place was what it looks ^ I could 
not ' ” He straightened himself “ Come ' ” he said, and went 
across to the bed beneath the window. He lifted this and set 
it aside 

“ Observe ' ” he said, with a wave of the hand “ This 
floor It looks the same’s the rest, until ye look at it Then 
It’s different That’s earth ; this is stone . . See ? ” He 
looked up at the Sailor, who nodded 

“ Ye see ? Good This end, here , that’s the business 
end Ye jest put a foot on it , like so and presses ; 
like so ” 

The thing gave under his heel The slab of stone, three 
and a half feet long by two wide, rose up at its unpressed end, 
leaving a black yawn 

Tom pointed “ She’s down there,” he said “ An’ com- 
for’ble. Quite comfor’ble . . I’ll show ye , but not yet ” 

The Sailor grunted. “ On the dark side, isn’t it ^ Dismal ” 
His words were slow and heavy He frowned, and beneath the 
frown his eyes peered down at his host’s lined face. 

The black eyes met his stare , they twinkled “Not so 
dark where Val’s lyin’ . And it ts comfor’ble See ? ” 
The voice was mild , but there was in it a note the Sailor had 
not heard until now. He smiled, the frown disappearing. He 
said 

“ Forget It ' I’m with you . . . and glad you’re with 
us ” 

“ You forget that ’ ” Tom said “ I’m not one o’ them what 
does the Samatanan unless I wants to ” 

The Sailor moved back from the upright stone and the 
black hole beside it He sat m one of the chairs, rather limply 
He said, very low . 

“ All very fine But this is as nasty a bit of work 
as ever I’ve been snarled in • I let wzjself m, but that’s my 
funeral . . Think before jok jump ! ” 
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Have,” Tom said. “ An’ we’ll put the bung in that 
barrel ; here we are, the three on us. An’ that’s that. . . . 
Now I’ll tell ye a thmg . . 

“ Tell,” the Sailor said 

Tom lowered the stone In silence he lifted the pallet 
again and set it back m position. Upon its edge, half-twisting 
to face his guest, he sat down. He said : 

“ It’s out ” 

“ The hell it is ! ” The Sailor sat upright with the 
words. 

Tom nodded He thrust up a hand and twitched the hat 
from his head ; in the dim, green light his thatch of white 
hair, straight and thick and long, seemed to shine with a queer, 
blueish glinting. He said : 

“ Out and about. It’s all over Mallow by this . . . 
They’ll have somep’n to talk around m this ” 

The Sailor nodded “ If it ts out,” he said 

“ I know” Tom said “ Hear me passm’ time o’ day 
back on the road there ? With cyclist cove ? . . . Well, it’s 
’im as found it . . . When I walks back to gate just now, 
he comes by Ridin’ downhill ; back to Mallow. Going, 
he was ; no brakes and pedallin’ as if all hell was back of 
’im . . . He’d been saym’ about a drink ; must’ve seen 
notice-board outside fence an’ gone in an’ knocked an’ ’vesti- 
gated, gettin’ no answer. . . . He knew all right I saw the 
face on ’im * ” 

The Sailor said, half to himself : “ Yes. . . . Might be 
upsetting to fall over Auntie, when you wanted a lemonade. 

. . . Seen a good few stiffs in my time, and Auntie wasn’t 
the prettiest by a lot. ...” 

“ Heavy things, beetles,” said Tom “ Er . . . assumin’ 
for a — ^well, jest assumin’ . . . could the kid’ve done it ? ” 

The Sailor stiffened , then as suddenly relaxed Under 
his weight the chair creaked loudly. In the dim light his 
bulk seemed impossibly greater. He said slowly * 

“ She could . . . She didn’t.” 

Tom looked sharply at him, then away. “ Heavy things, 
beetles,” he said. 

The Sailor nodded. “ But not so heavy a girl couldn’t 
hft it. And do a bit o’ damage ... if the old sow was 
snoozing, say.” 

Tom was refilling the old clay pipe, whose bowl was 
fashioned like the head and torso of a woman. He said, 
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loobng at his fingers as they pressed tobacco into the 
bowl : 

“ That’s not hke Val ” 

“ I know that,” the Sailor said. “ So do you But would 
the Law ? Eh ? Would all the beaks an’ six-an’-eighters an’ 
barristers ? Would they ? . . .” He leaned forward in his 
chair , a long arm went out and tapped with its fingers upon 
Tom’s knee. “ Would they hell I ” 

Tom blew from pursed mouth a tenuous cloud of smoke, 
which showed white as his hair in the cool gloom. “ Ye’re 
right, Shorty l ” he said He fell silent, for those fingers 
again were tapping on his knee. 

“ There’s more f ” said the Sailor. “ It’s my belief that 
the kid’d go off her head if they put her inside , . . even only 
waiting trial ” He sat back and folded his arms, nodding as 
he spoke “ That’s what. Mooit, she’d go. Bughouse. 
Bats. Hoola-woola. . . . It’s all right for you to sit there 
lookin’ doubtful, but that’s n^^ht Got me ? Told you what 
happened this morning, didn’t I ? . . And if I ... if a;/? 

. if we let ’em find the kid, that’s what they’ll do. Why, 
man, they’d have to try her on the face of it Alone in the 
house with Auntie . . hatmg the old sow like poison. . . , 
There it is ; some one’d nose out that Auntie’d ill-used 
her. . 

“ She been at that ? ” Tom said, coming to his feet with 
the words 

The Sailor nodded. “ Last evenmg was the last time.” 

Tom said four words 

“ Agreed,” said the Sailor “ Why, I’ve seen one mark 
on that kid’s shoulder. . . Well, forget it * But they'd find 
the marks on her . . . and there’s one reason for holdm’ 
her See ? Ill treatment — ^motive. That’d fit ” 

Tom sat down agam upon the pallet’s edge. He said, 
slow ly : 

“ Right Dead right. . . . Well, programme is : keep 
Val lotv an’ roust around ” 

The Sailor nodded. “ But it’s easier said than done.” 

“ A man can think,” Tom said, “ better on a full belly. 
Some says not ; but they’re fools.” He got to his feet and 
went to the door. He opened it an inch or so and peered 
through the crack just made “ Keep there,” he said over 
his shoulder. He opened the door fiilly and stepped outside, 
pulling it to behind him. To the Sailor’s ears, straimng as 
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they had been since he had left the house of A-untie, came a 
low, peculiar whistle, which had not died away before once 
more the door opened and Tom was back again 

The Sailor pomted with the stem of his empty pipe. 

Door’s unlatched,” he said 

His host smiled “ And I know it ; dinner’s comm’.” 

“ Oh,” said the Sailor, and waited. 

The door swung open and a grey flash came. The Sailor 
began to laugh. 

“ Door,” said Tom. And the flash, now a flash no longer, 
but a dog which was high and wide and thick, laid something 
at its master’s feet and, having done so, went back and put 
paws agamst the door, and pressed it shut and fumbled at the 
wooden drop-latch with slobbermg jaws until a click told 
that this was in its place 

“ Rabbit ^ ” said the Sailor, peering through the green 
gloom “ Or hare maybe ? ” 

“ Leveret,” Tom said He turned and reached up to 
the little window above the pallet-bed and tugged at its 
covering, “ Bit o’ light won’t hurt,” he said “ And Betty’ll 
say ’f there’s any foil?; around. Guard, Bet > ” The bit of 
' green baize came away m his hand, and sunlight flooded the 
centre of the hut, leaving deep shadows m the two corners 
of the window’s wall. The dog lay, nose on paws, across the 
door, one ear cocked. 

The Sailor regarded it “ A useful, strong bitch, that,” 
he said. “ Those shoulders.” He grinned suddenly across 
at the bitch’s owner. “ She’s no oil painting, though ” 

Tom did not laugh. He said : 

“ She’s not pretty . . what’s a dog want looks for ? 
She’s useful^ is Bet More use to me ’n six men .” 

The Sailor smiled. “ She would be What d’you 
make her ? Lurcher sire an’ bull-terrier bitch ? ” 

Tom bent down and picked up by its long ears the limp 
carcase of the leveret “ Know dogs, then ? ” he said. 

' “ Bit,” said the Sailor. “ Know a bit about a lot of 
things. . . . Don’t know much about any ” He snapped his 
fingers m invitation to Betty. 

Tom watched him with the beginnings of a smile. “ She’ll 
not come,” he said The dog did not so much as twitch 

“ She wouldn’t.” The Sailor stood and flung out his 
great arms and stretched “ Wish I could stop listening ' ” 
he said He crossed to where Betty lay and dropped on a 
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knee to look more closely at her From deep within her 
came a faint yet menacing rumble 

“ She don’t like strangers Not till she’s told.” 

Tom’s voice was curt, his tone dry He had now a knife 
in his hand , operations upon the level et were imminent 

The Sailor stood up. “ Useful, you said She would be 
m a bit of trouble, too Big bitch, though ugly ” 

The knife went into the hare. “ Pull down any bare- 
handed man,” grunted Betty’s owner. 

“ Most of ’em,” the Sailor said. 

“ Any was my w^ord ” There was a sound of ripping 
flesh as cleaning began. The cleaner did not look up as he 
spoke. The Sailor, watching covertly, saw that the knife- 
hand shook a little. 

He said . 

“ An’ most was mine.” 

Cleaning stopped. Tom set down upon the table the 
knife and the hare. “ Meanin* ^ ” he said 

The Sailor lifted casual shoulders. “ What I said Not 
a7iy man, but 7nost men ” 

Tom turned to face him From under the tan on his lined 
' face the blood had ebbed, leaving the skin a dusky grey. His 
lips twitched at their corners and the black eyes did not glitter 
now, but shone under half-closed lids with a steady, reddish 
glow He said, in a low voice which seemed to shake, though 
all the words w^ere firm : 

“ Meanin’ that you’re one o’ the ’ceptions ? ” 

The Sailor looked dowm at him “ Look here . . .” he 
began in a gentle voice ; then his face hardened and he laughed 
a little “ Just that,” he said 

“ By God ' ” said Tom The words burst from twitching 
lips He stopped and made visible effort at control. “ Like 
to try ” He said that very softly indeed 

“ Oh, w'ell . .” said the Sailor. And again he laughed 
“ Clk I ” Tom snapped his tongue against the roof of 
his mouth Betty, without a sound, was on her feet, both 
ears cocked, her body trembling and rigid, her legs braced 
, Her eyes, pmk-rimmed, were fixed upon her master’s face, 
who said : 

, “ Gettim • ” And jerked a thumb at the Sailor. 

^id at that Betty seemed in one movement to rear and 
turn and leap straight for the Sailor’s throat, a leap whose 
force and direction were of an amazing weight and judgment 
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and whose distance, for a dog of this size and build, well-nigh 
inci edible 

But as she leapt, the Sailor’s right arm doubled and came 
up before his chest, the forearm horizontal Like a pig of 
iron this forearm took Betty beneath the lower jaw, so that 
this snapped against the upper with a loud “ clack ” ; she 
was hurled out and back, with a choked throat, to fall heavily 
upon her flank, which met the beaten earth with a dull yet 
ringing clap. 

Her leap had been swift for her size ; but the swiftness 
was proportionately as nothing to the speed of the Sailor’s 
next movement. As she was falling he was upon her, and as 
she met the floor his hands had grasped her hind legs, one 
leg to each hand To the burning eyes of Betty’s master 
was presented the sight of Betty, wngglmg and twisting, 
impotent in air, her head down, her jaws snappmg at emptiness, 
while little strangled whines came from her 

At arm’s-length the Sailor held her. He looked over his 
shoulder at the owner. He said : 

“ If I put her down, you call her off ? ” 

The white head nodded, slowly, as if the man were dazed 
Deftly the Sailor lowered his arms and opened his hands 

“ Down ! ” snapped Tom. She crouched, her eyes upon 
his face, her breath shaking her great body, her ears forward. 
She seemed to plead for another chance 

Her master looked down at her , then, slowly, up at her 
conqueror. The dull glow faded from his eyes and the grey- 
ness left his face He said : 

“ That was good ' Quickest thing I ever see > ” His 
eyes ran over his giant guest, marvelling. “ Ruddy quick, 
that was 1 ” he said. “ Bin quick for a small man But 
you ' ” 

The Sailor smiled at him “ Sorry,” he said. “ I egged 
you on But I had my purpose.” 

“ Purpose ? ” Tom said. » 

“ Yes See here, Tom ! You’ve taken us in. And here 
we are And we’ve got all to be together, see ? . . That 
so ^ . . It is 1 Well, Betty and me’ve got to be pals, see ? 

And now we’ve got a chance to be. The other way we 
wouldn’t, as you know. Only on sufferance I’d’ve been 
That right ? ” 

Tom looked at him , then suddenly put back his head and 
laughed. A strange laugh, high without shrillness and round 
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With humour , like the laugh of a clever woman. He said, 
between gasps 

“ Shoity, ye’re a onei ” He came close and thnist out 
his hand “ Put it there, son ' ” he said 

They shook hands. “ Here 1 ” said Tom, and Betty 
came She stood at her master’s side and looked up at his 
face He said ; “ This is a friend of mine, see You ugly 
old bitch ” He put up his other hand and patted the Sailor’s 
arm “ Great friend, see ” He dropped this hand and the 
Sailor’s and turned away, back to the hare. “ That’ll be all, 
bonzer,” he said, and began to laugh again 

While the hare was cleaned and skinned, the Sailor moved 
his chair to the door where once more Betty lay on guard. 
He leaned down to her and scratched her poll and the angle of 
her jaw and pulled at her curious ears. Ever}^ now and then 
she put out a red strip of tongue, and licked at his fingers. 
From the table came Tom’s voice It said : 

“ Jump to it, Shorty Get a glim goin’, will ye ? Kind- 
lin’ and logs stacked at side o’ grate, there. . . 

CHAPTFR V 

T he young hare, Betty assisting, was eaten, bones and all 
All that was left was a pint or two of the rich soup which 
had encompassed it 

The hare had been stewed. A long business and tedious, 
and not, said Tom, to be compared with' any of the half- 
dozen or so other methods which were his. But stew it 
had to be, for liquid food was wanted for the girl Val She 
slept still An easy and peaceful sleep, said Tom, after each 
of his many visits. 

The Sailor pushed back his chair and found his pipe. He 
said, with a sigh, looking at his empty plate : 

“ Other ways’re better, maybe. . . . But I don’t care if 
I never taste ’em . . That’ll do me It fits ” 

Tom shook his white head. “ Poor ! Jest a fakement ” 
He rose and crossed to the hearth, where now the fire had 
died to a pile of fluffed grey ash. He poured, from a blackened, 
covered tin which stood among the ashes, half of the gravy 
which, was left into a mug of white enamel He set this on 
the table, where it stood steaming. He took his coat from 
where it lay and thrust his arms into it. “ Here * ” he said 
sharply Betty rose from the threshold and came to him, 
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one ear cocked, the other laid back. Her eyes were fixed 
unwinking upon her master’s above them. She saw a familiar 
sweeping gesture of his hand ; heard the “ Dekko ! ” she 
knew so well m that particular tone. 

She went back to the door and with her blunt and ugly 
nose pushed upwards till the wooden latch was out of its 
socket and back against the jamb. The door, released, swung 
inwards sufficiently for a paw to scrape it back and half-open. 
She was gone. Sideways, covertly, her owner shot a glance 
at the Sailor, who said nothing Tom looked again He 
said at last : 

“ Wanted see if any’un was about. Bet’ll tell ” 

The Sailor took the pipe from his mouth “ Good girl,” 
he said. He gave a glance about him “ Here we are 
talking . . . I’d almost . . .” He looked at the door and' 
half-rose as if to go and close it 

“ Set down,” Tom said. “ All’s right enough . . yet. 
An’ better that nor set weepm’ ” 

The Sailor nodded. He sank back m his chair again, only,, 
at once, to jump to his feet. For the door, which had been 
ajar, was suddenly flung wide. 

“ Set down ! ” Tom said again. Betty, turnmg as soon as 
she had entered, pushed the door until again it was almost 
closed. She looked once at her master, then lay as before 
across the threshold. 

“ That's all bonzer ! ” said Tom. He went to the bed and 
pulled it away, and pressed upon the stone with his heel, so 
that once more the dark hole showed. “ Brmg that mug ! ” he 
said 

The Sailor rose and took up the mug and crossed to where, 
like a finger pomtmg upward, the stone reared itself. He said, 
peering 

“ liow d’you get down i* ” 

“ Follow along ! ” Tom said, and swung his legs over the 
hole’s lip “ Give us that mug . . . Right I . . . Mmd y’r 
head My drawm ’-room’s built f’r men, not fieaks o’ Nature ” 
As he spoke, his head went lower and lower , disappeared. 
His voice, hollow and booming, came up to the Sailor. “ Don’t 
start till I tell ye * . . Are ye right ? . . C’m on, then • ” 

The Sailor, standing on the hole’s lip, groped with his foot 
and found a rung He put his weight upon this , it did not 
give. With difficulty and scraping, when it came to forcing 
his shoulders, he got through. His feet, by the time his head 
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was beneath the hut’s floor, had rested upon ten rungs in turn. 
He used his hands now upon tlie upper rungs instead of the 
floor edges. He went down four more rungs and found then 
solid ground beneath him. Darkness enveloped him, except 
when he looked upward and saw a little rectangle of light. 
He rubbed at his eyes and blinked, standmg motionless. A 
hand came and caught his arm 

“ Out the way ! ” Tom’s voice said sharply. 

The Sailor moved in obedience to the hand’s tugging. A 
body brushed past him He heard nailed boot-soles clattering 
on the iron rungs He looked upward and saw that pale 
rectangle change its shape and lessen and at last vanish Again 
a clattering of feet on the ladder. Again a hand upon his arm 
He said : 

“ Wait Eyes not right 5^et . . . That’s better . . 
Right ' ” He could see now, dimly, a shape beside him , Tom 
Who said, catching agam at his arm : 

“ Follow along ’ ” 

He followed One step , two. Three, perhaps, four yards 
The darkness ceased, or his eyes grew used to it He saw dark 
walls upon each side of him, malong a tall, narrow passage not 
two feet wider than his shoulder span . . . Then, just ahead, 
a grey glimmering, diffused Not so much light as a lessenmg 
of darkness which became defimtely light as one walked on. 

Then a comer A sharp narrowing of the passage walls, 
so that, after a blow upon each shoulder, he was forced to edge 
along crabwise behmd Tom Then more light , and more, so 
that now he could see with ease, as in tiMlight above ground 
Then, round the corner. He stopped He looked around 
him with one quick glance , then down at Tom’s face at his 
shoulder. He said * 

“ My oath ' What is it ? ” 

Tom smiled “ Later , later ! ” He pomted “ Told you 
she was comfor’ble * ” he said 

The Sailor followed the outflung arm. Upon just such 
another pallet as that which hid the stone lay the girl Over 
her, from feet to waist, was a soft, dark blanket. Under her 
head, rolled, was another. She slept like a placid, weary infant. 
One hand palm upwards, was between her cheek and the crade 
pillow. The other, also palm upwards, lay at the end of the 
outflung arm, upon the bed’s edge. Its fingers were curled a 
httle, as if at any moment they might softly close 

The Sailor, on tip-toe, crossed the chamber and stood 
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looking down upon his charge. His face softened, then as 
suddenly grew hard. He said, only half-aloud : 

** Beats ain . . . Sleepin’ like tliat ! ” 

There came then a slight stirring of the slim body upon 
the bed Both men turned on the instant, watching The 
stirring became a movement ; the movement a stretching of 
aching muscles There was a little groan, a smaller sigh , and 
the eyelids rose and the deep-blue eyes, enormous in the small, 
white face, looked up at the two men 

She raised herself on an elbow. As she moved, the groan 
came again She said, in a voice heavy and soft with sleep : 

“ Ooooh ! Where’s this place ? What. . . . It’s Tom > ” 
Her eyes, the films of sleep unrolling, swept on and up to the 
face of the Sailor. " And . . . and . . . you ! ” she said. 

Tom sat upon the pallet’s edge and took between his 
palms her left hand “ Everythin’ ’s bonzer, Val,” he said 
“ Everj'thin’ 1 See ? ... In a bit you’ll be ’memberm’ 
things. Don’t jou worry, nipper. It’s all right. See ? Him 
and me, tve’re lookin’ to you ’ ” 

She let herself sink down to lie again upon her side She 
said . 

“ I know And I have remembered . . . Auntie . . 
But now I’m here with you . . . and him ' ” She smiled 
up at the wrinkled face of Tom 

Now this was the first time that the Sailor had seen her 
smile He was looking full down upon her when it happened, 
and so there was nothing of that smile which missed his eyes 
A magic smile, this was. It was a smile which changed a child 
into a woman, and elfish charm to beauty A smile which lit 
the small face from within and warmed men’s hearts with this 
light. He took oath with himself that this smile should be 
fostered , should be as frequent from now as until now it had 
been rare. 

He turned away By the foot of the bed stood the mug 
which Tom had brought He stooped and picked this up. He 
said : 

“ Hungry ? ” And smiled at her 

The smile did not raise its fellow. But the blue eyes met 
his, and the small head, its shining, corn-coloured hair no 
longer sleek, was nodded 

“ Yes,” she said 

“ Here ' ” said the Sailor He put the mug into Tom’s 
hand. “ Mind. It’s hottish.” 
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Tom, the mug m his right hand, shifted a little as he sat, 
and slipped his left arm beneath her shoulders^ 

Pit that she gave a little cry, harsh and low and full of pain. 
“ My back ! ” she gasped. “ Oh ! my back 1 ” 

Tom withdrew the arm, gently. He looked up at the Sailor. 
The girl sank back on to her shoulder once more. She was 
breathing with hard gasps The Sailor’s lips drew back from 
his teeth. He said, m a whisper : 

“ That old . . ” He restrained himself and was silent. 

Tom nodded “ Here ! ” he said. “ You stay. I’m goin’ 
up ” He got to his feet 

The Sailor nodded. He took his seat where Tom had been 
He looked down at the small face on the blanket-pillow. The 
eyes were shut again ; from beneath the long lashes which, like 
the brows and unlike the hair, were black, there came two slow 
and shining tears. He sat silent. But at last he heard sounds 
and then a voice : 

“ Shorty ! Bear a hand here.” 

He rose and went to that corner of the square chamber 
which became the dark and narrow passage. He was given 
a pail which steamed With it, he went back to the bed, Tom 
at his elbow bearing a small bundle wrapped in a white cloth. 

“ Val I ” Tom said, and slowly the eyes opened. They 
shimmered with unshed tears. 

The Sailor said, with gentle curtness. “ Roll on to your 
face, kid.” 

“ That’s no good,” Tom said. They comes off alluva 
piece nowadays ” 

“ Not this.” The Sailor bent down and put a great hand 
gently on the thin shoulder. “ Over now, kiddie. We wants 
to look to this back o’ yours.” His voice was still gentle, but 
the decision m it moved the girl. With httle moans she did as 
he bid her. 

“ Ye’re right 1 ” said Tom. He sat himself down again 
upon the bed’s edge and with slow, cautious fingers neatly 
began taking hooks from eyes 

The girl lay limp, the fair head buried m her arms. Gently 
Tom went on with his work He was faced now by fresh 
difficulties He looked up at the Sailor, standing above him. 
He said shortly : 

‘‘ An’ now what . . . Fme job this is. . . . No hook heie » ” 
Cut it ' ” said the Sailor “ She can sew it up . or 
I wall ” 
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Tom cut. From neck to waist the back lay open to their 
eyes. . . . Again the men looked at each other. But they 
did not speak. The Sailor set the pail nearer ; Tom put the 
white bundle upon his knee and untied its knots. The Sailor 
saw a small white sponge, and small tins, and one httle bottle 
with a label of scarlet and black. 

Tom took the sponge and dipped it in the pail He began, 
gently, on the work. 

The Sailor, watching him, said after a few moments : 

“ Too slow. You’re hurtm’ her more than’s necessary.” 
He looked at the twitching body of the girl, then bent to see 
her face. He straightened and looked again at Tom. “ No 
offence . . he said 

The other rose “ An’ none taken. Shorty. Try y’r hand ” 

The Sailor did He worked fast, and more brusquely than 
Tom. But the little hard gasps were softer and less frequent. 

From the white bundle Tom produced a small, round tin. 
The Sailor took it ; looked at its hd. “ Good 1 ” he said and 
set down the sponge. 

He was very quick. Presently, with implements from Tom’s 
hussif he repaired with neat stitches the damage done by Tom’s 
knife He put down the needle and attacked the hooks and 
eyes , these were small and insecure and fidgety, but proved 
of great docility m his large fingers He stood up and looked 
down at his handiwork. 

“ How’s that ? ” Tom said. “ More comfor’ble, Val ? ” 

A little, drawn-out sigh came from her. Slowly, cautiously, 
she wriggled her shoulders , slowly turned onee more on to 
her side to face them. She propped herself upon her right 
elbow. She said : 

“ Lovely ... It did hurt ; awful. Hurts now, but nice- 
like ” 

They gave her the soup, still warm enough for pleasantness 
She drank in slow sips, looking at them over the mug’s run. 

“ Good ! ” she said, and gave an empty mug into the Sailor’s 
hand. 

“ Ah f ” Tom said The Sailor smiled, nodding his head. 

The girl’s eyes were wide now ; the pain was gone from 
them and the fear They were roundly curious, child-hke. 
She said, turning her head this way and that : 

“ Oo-oh ! What’s this place ? Tom, what w it ? What’s 
this place, Tom ? ” 

The Sailor smiled He said : 
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“ That’s right ' Where’ve you brought us ? ” 

Tom sat himself cross-legged upon the ground. “ Well, 
I didn’t make it . . . Nor it wasn’t made % my father nor 
in his day. ...” 

The Sailor’s eyes travelled round and about this under- 
ground chamber. They saw a long, rectangular place, some 
fifteen feet across and thirty long ; walls of beaten earth 
through which, every here and there, showed traces of the 
oaken props which held them and the roof of rough earth 
which seemed, seen dimly in the queer, filtered light, to be not 
so much of earth as rock ; four great oaken pillars, unevenly 
distributed, which were roughly in the centre of the chamber 
and bore stolidly such of the roof’s weight as was necessary ; 
four gaunt shells of rotting wood, which once had been barrels ; 
the bed upon which lay the girl ; various pegs driven into the 
walls of earth between the beams , many scooped out places 
beneath these pegs , a dark pile of sacks m one corner and a 
raffle of rope and wire and wood in another Only one entrance 
was there, that dark and narrow slit at the end of the passage 
beneath the ladder , the far end of the chamber was, like the 
walls which made right angles with it, a face of earth, blank 
save for its pegs and scooped recesses. 

The Sailor lit his pipe. “ What I don't see,” he said slowly, 
“ IS how I do see ” 

The girl laughed. “ You’re funny I ” she said. “ Isn’t he 
funny, Tom '* ” 

Tom looked at the Sailor. “ Light’s the best part o’ this, 
Shoity , though 1 says it as shouldn’t ’Tis one o’ my im- 
provements When first I moved in to this reseyedence . . . 
well, there warn’t no light down here ; not to speak of Now 
there is ... an’ it ain’t artificial neither. . . ." How’s it done ? 

. . Well, wee’ll tell you. If you was to go out an’ about an’ 
around, mebbe you’d find, if you poked around quite a wfflile, 
mebbe you’d find a rabbit hole or so , ^eihaps two-thiee dozen 
on ’em . .” 

“ Ah ! ” said the Sailor “ Cleverish . . .” 

“ It IS that. Shorty ! It is that ... I’m backin’ there’s 
not a man as ’ud tell my make fr’m coney’s . . . A’most took 
in Bet, they did . . But she knows now . . .” 

“ Tom • What is this place ? What is it, Tom ? ” The 
girl’s voice cut imperiously across the talk of men 

The Sailor nodded through the slow’ly drifting smoke of 
his pipe. “ That’s right 1 ” He nodded. 
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“ 'V^Tiy should I know ? ” Tom said “ I found it . . . 
Nobody else knows Think I’m goin’ to ask 1 ” 

The Sailor shook his head. “No . . , but you got a guess. 
That you have * ” 

“ Clever, aren’t you, Shorty ? . . . Well, I have I 

guess this is a place as once was joined up to house yonder.” 
He jerked a thumb over his shoulder. 

“ Eh ? ” said the Sailor sharply. “ What’s that ? ” 

“ Friars Mallow,” Tom said. “ B’longs to a woman , 
Lady Creighton Widow, she is. He was killed in ’i 6 , an’ I 
was his batman for the three year afore that. . That’s how 
I came by the hutch up there Rent free I had it an’ 

the run o’ the place an’ no one to inteifere . I got on wi’ 
him An’, she’s a lady, she is. . . . Month after I was first 
usin’ the hutch, I finds the stone ; scrapin’ the floor I was ” 
“ Mean to say they know naught of this ? ” The Sailor 
made a little circular gesture with his hand. His tone was 
incredulous. 

“ I mean,” Tom said “ Exactly that . . . Y’ see, Shorty, 
Creighton’s on’y had Friars Mallow since ’14 . . the fam’ly 

as belongs . . . Mallocks, they was . there aren’t no 
more o’ them. He bought Friars from the ’zecutors ” 

“ Did they know ; these Mallocks ? ” The Sailor’s eyes 
were hard, and keen upon those of his host 

Tom shrugged. “ Couldn’t say. But these don’t ... I 
can tell you that . . 

Val’s voice, high and urgent, came from the bed “ Tom I 
Tom f What is this place ? What ts it, Tom ? ” 

The Sailor put back his head and laughed The hardness 
went from his gaze. He said, between his laughter : 

“ She’s right . . We’re wandering ” 

“ We are,” Tom said “ But not far I’ll get back t’ this 
guess Know how far we are from sea ^ ” 

“ Fifteen-sixteen miles ? ” said the Sailor. 

Tom nodded “ Near enough . . Well, this guess o’ 
mine , it’s that this was a hide-place f’r smuggled liquor. 
See ? ” 

The Sailor waved away the smoke from his pipe He pointed 
with its stem across to where leaned, in sick decay, the skeletons 
of the barrels. “ Top o’ class • ” he said 

“ An’ I guess also,” Tom said, “ as there was once a passage 
from here up to somewheres near Fnars. . . He pointed. 

“ That wall , there’s bin a fall there they’ve patched.” 
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“ Tom » ” came the voice of Val, high and imperious no 
longer “ Tom * Please, what’s this place really. Please * ” 
The Sailor sat himself upon the foot of the pallet “ It’s 
under the ground, kid,” he said “ Under Tom’s house. 
it’s a hidey-hole, see ^ No one can find it. No one knows it’s 
here See ? ” 

The great eyes looked up at him She said : 

“ I see Funny place . . but I like it ” She turned the 
gleaming head 

Tom smiled at her , then his black, glitteiing eyes looked 
hard at the Sailor’s He said abruptly * 

“ Shorty , we’re forgettin’ . 

“ Ah I ” The Sailor nodded agreement He half-turned, 
so that now he faced the girl almost directly. He put a hand 
upon the blanket which covered her legs. He said - 

“ There’s some questions, kid. Never you mind what I 
ask you . . just answer up and don’t worry, see ^ ” 

Her eyes wide, she nodded He said : 

“ What I want to know first, is : How many friends did 
Auntie have ? A lot ; orjustafew.” 

The girl dropped her eyes. She pondered. “ ’Pends what 
you call lots,” she said slowly. “ About five or six ” 

“ Was it five ? ” the Sailor said Or six ? . . , Tell us 
who ” 

Again she raised her eyes , this time she let them stay on Ins 
while she spoke She said : 

“ There was Mrs Shiplake. . . . She lives in London , 
she used to come and stay with Auntie ” 

“ One,” said the Sailor “ How long since she was 
here ? ” 

A little frown of concentration made a famt V between the 
girl’s eyes. “ Oh, a long time,” she said. “ ’Bout . . . ’bout 
a year . Yes ’Bout a year ” 

The Sailor shot a sidelong glance at Tom. “ Next,” he 
said 

“ Then there’s Mr Ridgeway,” Val said She seemed now 
to warm to this work ” And Mr Pole And old Rudd. 
And ” 

The Sailoi put up a hand. “ Asti ' Asti ' ” he said. “ Easy 
as she goes, my girl One at a time Who’s this Ridgeway ? ” 
“ Farmer,” came Tom’s voice from the floor “ Works Ten 
Gates farm , it lies back o’ that spinney behind hei house.” 
He jerked his head at the girl 
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** What sort’s he ? ” The Sailor turned on the words so 
that now he faced his host again. 

The corners of Tom’s mouth went down “ Trash • ” he 
said “ Bad farmer ; good boozer. Hates work and hangs 
around the women. . . .” 

The girl cut him short. She said : 

" But he’s changing. Not that I like ’im But he ts 
changmg He’s gomg to be married Since you went aw'ay 
last time, Tom ” 

“ Ah ! ” the Sailor said , and Tom * 

" Well . . . she’s a fool ! Who is it ? ” 

■ “ A girl,” Val said, “ over at MaIlow\ Name of Sanders, 
. . Her mother’s got that paper shop in King Lane, opposite 
The George T 

Tom sniffed- “ Her ! Oughter know better ; bit o’ goods 
like that, wd’ her head on face to front. . . .” 

“ Put a bag in it ' ” The Sailor’s smile took the edge off his 
w^ords ** Come on, Val. Next. Who’s this . . . w^hatsaname 
. . Pole ? ” 

The girl smiled. She said : 

“ Mr. Pole’s curate of St Barnabas, just this side of Mallow ” 
** liTjai ? ” the Sailor said. “ A black Joe ? A parson ^ ” 
She nodded decisively the yellow head ; with a grave nod 
like that of a determined child 

“ \^at’s all this ? ” Tom put in “ What ts it ? Old Min 
wu’ a parson for a friend ? ” 

Val said : ** It’s right. It is, Tom . He’s been here 
’bout six months After you w^ent away this last time, he came 
the first time. Auntie said he wanted us to be church-goers 
, . . He didn’t come any more for a long time . . . quite a 
long time Then he began coming a lot. . . .” 

“ How * a lot ’ ? ” said the Sailor. 

“ A lot. Two-three times a week. And Auntie teased him 
She said so, and I saw him go away every time . . . looking 
queer . .” 

The Sailor looked down at Tom, and Tom up at the Sailor, 
who said . 

“ Well, never mind him What’s that other name you 
said ? ” 

She laughed “ Old Rudd. . . ” 

“ He still aroun’ ? ” said Tom quickly 
She nodded “ Just the same, too. ’Cept his nose is 
worse. I used to dream about old Rudd’s nose.” She laughed 
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again, but on a different note , a laugh which was half a 
shiver 

“ Who’s this Rudd ? ” The Sailor turned once more to 
look directly down at Tom 

“ Ole Rudd ^ . Rudd’s a charicter ’bout these parts. 

He don’t do nothin’ ... he don’t live nowhere, seemmgly. 
He’s forever boozed, but where he gets it, or the shiny to pay 
for it, no one knows. An’ he’s forever where he’s not wanted. 
An’ yet no one does nothin’ Sorter institution, old Rudd is. 
A nasty one, to my way o’ thinkm’ . . .” 

The girl said : “ No one minds Rudd. Only ms ! . . . 
Auntie liked him ; she did, Tom • ” 

“ She would ! ” Tom said. 

The Sailor knocked out his pipe against his heel He turned 
his head and looked again into the girl’s face. He said : 

“ Any more ? Or that the lot ? ” 

The long dark lashes veiled the blue of her eyes. As he 
watched he saw the colour, which after treatment and food had 
made alive the little mask, fade slowly from the cheeks When 
she spoke it was once more in her voice of the morning which 
was low and dead and yet with, m it, a little tremblmg She 
said in this voice : 

“ . Not quite all. There was . . Miss Torr and . . . 

and the two young men. . .” Her voice trailed off into silence ; 

her lips moved a little as if they still were speaking. She let 
herself slowly down from her rest upon her elbow and lay once 
more flat upon her side She turned her head so that her 
face was buried in the pillow. 

The Sailor cursed beneath his breath Over his shoulder, 
he looked down at the cross-legged Tom. He said, whispering : 

“ What’s this ? . . . What is it ^ ” 

Tom shook his white-thatched head He said, very slow : 

“ Never heard on ’em Nary word I ” 

The Sailor bent over and touched the girl upon the shoulder. 
“ Buck up, kid * ” he said “ Remember what I told you i 
We’re lookin’ after you. Tell us about Miss Torr I ” 

^ Her voice came muffled as she answered, lor she did not 
raise her face from the blanket-pillow Tom rose and came 
and stood beside the Sailor as he sat They saw, looking down, 
that the slim, lithe body was tense and quivering beneath the 
gown of faded cotton. She said * 

. . Auntie’s best friend, she said . . . Didn’t come so 
often. ... I . . I . . . I didn’t like when she was there 
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, . . she came from Plymouth, she said . . , When she came, 
I . . . I . . . Auntie used to whip me ; more than ordmary 

. She made her , telling her lies about me. Don’t keep the 
brat in order, she said . . . and laughed ... an’ then Auntie 
laughed and then they . 

The Sailor said, almost harshly : 

“ Never mind I Cut that out, kid I What’s this Miss Torr 
like ? ” 

“ Like . . . like Auntie ! ” said the muffled voice. 

“ And the two men ? What’re they ? ” 

“ J-just t-two men. Only came once. I liked it better that 
time. . . Auntie forgot about me ” 

“ How long since this Miss Torr come ? ” 

“ Six-seven weeks.” 

“ Ah,” said the Sailor. Again his glance met Tom’s. He 
bent and patted the slight shoulder. “ Cheer up, kid * ” he 
said. “ That’s all about Miss Torr . . . You forget all that 
sort of thmg. See ? . . . Roll over, Idd, and let’s see your 
face • ” 

Obediently she turned The face was pale ; but not with 
the pallor which had come to it as she started her talk of this 
woman Torr. She said : 

“ Here it is I ” And essayed a smile. 

“ Fine ! ” said the Sailor. “ Just a few more questions and 
then we’re done. See ? ” 

She nodded and smiled He said : 

“ All these you’ve told us of , they’re the lot ? I mean, 
they’re the only friends Auntie had ? ” 

She nodded, decisively. 

“ Good ! ” he said. “ Now ; who was the one that came 
oftenest ? ” 

She creased the white brow m concentration She said after 
a moment : 

“ Old Rudd ... he was forever in and out . . . after him, 
Mr Ridgeway ... or p’r’aps Mr. Pole.” She was silent for 
a long pause ; then added : “ Mr. Pole. That’s right , he came 
most Specially lately.” 

“ Parson, eh ? ” said the Sailor, as if to himself. 

Torn, who once more sat cross-legged in his old spot, put 
his first word in for many minutes He said : 

“ What’d they do ; these folk what kep’ callin’ in on 
Auntie ? ” 

The round blue eyes opened wider. They swept from the 
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face of the Sailor above her to tlial of Tom beneath her They 
were puzzled at her tone She repeated : 

“ What did they ... I dunno. . . . They always 
went m to Auntie’s room.” 

“ Ever catch anythin’,” Tom said, “ o’ what they was saym 
inside ? ” 

She shook her head. “ Not to speak of. Only little bits 
And bits don’t 7Jiea7i ” 

The Sailor said, very slowly and distinctly * 

“ Auntie fond of chocolates ? Oi’d she prefer handing ’em 
round ? ” 

The girl started Slowly her head came round until her eyes, 
wide and staring, were on his. She said, with a little catch of 
wonder in her voice : 

“ What . . . what d’you 77tca7i ? ” 

“ I was just asking.” The Sailor was peering into his empty 
pipe-bowl 

Still she stared at him “ B-but zvhy were you asking ? 
Why ? ” She suddenly raised herself upon an elbow again. 
Without taking her eyes from his face, she said more loudly : 
” Why ? Why was he askin’, Tom ^ Why, Tom ? ” 

There was a grunt from the floor. A non-committal 
sound 

“ I was asking,” the Sailor said, “ because I want to know. 
See ? ” 

“ She . . . she . . . she . . stammered tlie girl. “ She 
never, never, never ate sweets Used to say she was born 
without a sweet tooth But . , . but . .” 


“ But what ? ” said the Sailor softly 
“ B-but th- there was . . . a box of chocolates came through 
the post . . three-four weeks back. Addressed to Auntie, 
It was . She laughed when she undid the parcel and found 
It She tried all over to find who sent it , but she couldn’t 
. And she took the box away and hid it m her room . 
Two-three days after, I said something about the chocolates, 
but she didn’t laugh then. . . She boxed my ear and she said 
never, never, never was I to touch those chocolates. . . . And 
always after that, whenever any one came to visit on Auntie, 
she always kept asking them : ‘ Will you have a choc’late ? ’ 
Even old Rudd I . . , I . . . got sort of frightened about 
that box . then . . then you asking like that . .” 

“ Yes » ” said the Sailor. “ Yes Never mind, kid. It’s all 
nothing ” His face, turned away from her, showed that it 
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was all, to liira at this moment, not much short of everything 
He said, after a while : 

“ Queer, isn't it ? Auntie must’ve been touched Where’s 
the box now, d’you suppose ? ” His tone was casual, his speech 
lazy and unhurried. His face was bland and smiling. 

“ I ... I don’t know,” she said. “ She used to hide it 
aw'ay . . . and what’s it matter ? ” 

“ Just nothing,” the Sailor said. Just nothing Idle 
question.” 

The girl said suddenly, kicking a little with her feet beneath 
the blanket : 

“ Want to sit up ! ” 

“ Go ahead ! ” said the Sailor. He shifted, and she swept 
back the blanl^et and swung her legs to the floor and sat beside 
him A little gasp came from her as the movement wrenched 
her back. But, “ That’s better 1 ” she said, with a little 
sigh 

“ So it IS ! ” the Sailor said, and beamed down upon her. 
“ Now, kiddie, listen here • You got any pets back in that 
house ? There was a bird . . .” 

“ Bill • ” she said, and shivered and drew closer to him. 
“That bird I I hate it 

The Sailor nodded. “ Wasn’t taken myself . . Nothing 

else bar tlie fowlery then ? ” 

Tom said, from behind his pipe : 

“ What’s come to that yappin’ brute she called a dog ? ” 

“ Oh, Teenie ' ” the girl said. Her tone was better , m it 
there was hatred for Teeme, and envy. “ Teenie died * ” she 
said. 

‘ The Sailor started ; very slightly. He said 
“ Dead is it ? You didn’t cry ? ” 

“ I didn’t I ” she said. 

With the eye hidden from her, the Sailor winked urgently , 
then again. Tom said, after a moment * 

“ When’d the thing snuff out, Val ? ” 

“ Three-four weeks back ” She added, through white 
clenched teeth. “ And I was glad, glad ' She cried and carried 
on and dug a grave for it. . ” 

“ Ah,” said the Sailor “ Sounds a good enough riddance. 

. I’ll lay she overfed the thing ; that kind always do Too 
many bits of sugar and sweets and all that No meat ” 
The girl said, a flicker of ancient resentment fanning for 
the moment her apathy to the subject * 
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“ It died, anyway . . . but it wasn't through sw'cclies . , * 
w^e nevei had any. " 

The Sailor said, wuth admiiable hstlessness : 

“ You did, then I What price the chocolates ? " 

“ Clever I ” She laughed against his shoulder. “ Wasn’t 
them ! Teenie went and died the day they came ” 

“ Oh . ah I ” the Sailor said, and yawned. Again the 
eye hidden from the girl w'as wunked. “ I’m stiff w'lth sitting,” 
he said. “ Mind up. Kid ’ ” He rose and flung wide his great 
arms, and stretched liimsclf The girl, round-e}ed, looked up 
at him She said : 

“ Tom * Tom 1 Isn’t he htg ? Isn’t he, Tom ? ” 

Tom laughed and nodded his white head. “ He is that ! ” 
he said He got to his feet, too, and bent his legs to case his 
cramped knees. “ He’s big enough,” he said ” In all con- 
science he is ” He winked at her ” Know what they says, 
Val. ‘ Big i’ th’ body , bran f’r brain • ’ ” He turned on the 
Sailor and caught his arm “ Come on. Shorty. Upstairs 1 I 
want ye to bear a hand clearin ’up ” 

“ Right I ” tlie Sailor said. ‘‘ You be all right, kid ? ” 

She smiled at him again This w'as the fourth time or so, 
now, that he had seen this smile But, magically, its effect grew* 
stronger rather than less. She said .* 

“ I’m sleepy ! ” She let herself dowm to he again on the 
bed, drawing up the blanket so that once more it lay across 
her feet. The Sailor stood watching. Tom’s hand came 
and tugged at his sleeve. “ C’mon, you ' ” said the hand’s 
owner 

The Sailor went. . . . Behind his host he traversed again 
the narrow, black passage and climbed the iron ladder and 
came out above the stone He stood watching while Tom 
put back the bed w'here it should be From her post at the 
threshold, Betty smiled at them, lifting her upper Iip w'lth a 
gleaming of fangs. 

Tom turned The Sailor said, wuth a wry smile lifting 
one corner of his mouth : 

” Have a chocolate ? ” 

Tom stared at him, the black eyes tw'inkhng “ And 
what,” he said, “ may you be at ? ” 

“ You saw,” the Sailor said 

“ Mebbe I did , mebbe not. . . . Ye’re shootin’ blind, 
son I ” 

And how else,” said the Sailor, “ can I shoot ? If you 
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Stand in a wood and shut your eyes and pull the trigger . . . 
you hit a tree. And I have.” 

“ Mebbe so ; mebbe not ^ ” Tom grunted 

The Sailor said, smilmg broadly . “ You’re a cantankerous, 

doubtin’, lubberly old I ” 

Tom laughed. 

Laugh away • ” said the Sailor. “ Laugh till your guts 
slip out of your long, long ears But you know that that box 
0’ chocolates wasn’t healthy eating. . . . Pity the bitch didn’t 
try one on herself before the dog ” 

“ Hear-ear • ” Tom said 

“ Yes ! ” the Sailor nodded “ But no rampin’ for a 
minute. Look where we’ve got ! And in an hour I Look 
at it ! We know who loiew her , we know there was some 
one tryin’ to pit her, sending her those sweets We know 
that, and then we take it that the one what sent her the sweets 
is one of the same lot. More than that , we take it that, 
judgin’ from her own doings, she thought the one that sent 
the sweets was one of the bunch who live round here — either 
Rudd or Ridgeway or Pole She kept asking ’em, whenever 
they came : ‘ Plave a choc’late ’ and then laughing Why, I 
heard her sayin’ it . . Now, what do we do ? Answer ; 
we look up Rudd, and Pole, and Ridgeway. We’ve got it fined 
down to three already. An’ if thaVs not a help then nothing 
is. Get me ? ” 

Tom nodded “ Oh, I got ye,” he said “ Some time 
ago I An’ I s’pose ye’re right Anyroad, we got somep’n 
to start in on ... But . . .” He broke off, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

The Sailor in one stride came close and dropped a hand 
upon the left of those doubtful shoulders He said 
“ What you butting about ? Spit it up ' ” 

“ I was thinkin’ . . .” Tom’s tone was hesitant, “ thinkin ’ 
on the common sense o’ this deal. . .” 

“ Common sense ! ” the Sailor said 

“ Ah . . . ’Twould be common sense, now we Imows all 
this, to tell the p’lice all ’bout it. . . They’re the folk what 
makes a livin’ at this game , we . . . we’re just amatewers 
. . . with our ban’s tied an’ all . . 

“ Is that,^’ the Sailor said, ” what you call common sense ? ” 
Tom nodded, heavily 

“ I say,” the Sailor said slowly, “ I say it may be common, 
but it’s poor sense ! In the circs ” He gripped at the 
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shoulder beneath his fingcis “ Don’t you “-'te r *’ he s.ud, 
“ If we were to tell the roz/ers - . . we know the yarnV. 
O.K, but would they? Why, wc couldn’t even tell cm 
w hose the chocolates w cre ! Whcrc’d we be f I:<h t IMicrc’d 
w'c be ? And w'hat’s moic, whcrc’d the kid be r \(>n 1 now 
that *, It’s fifty to one they’d hmc to put her in'^idc . . even 
if they didn’t really think she’d done it, w hich they w mild . , . 
And if they put her inside, she’d go bugs, . . 

Tom’s face lightened to a smile. “ Yc’rc light, Shorty 1 ’ 
he said “ Dead light ! . . . That’s that An' I al’iws did 
hate common sense ” 

The Sailor dicw a chair to the table and sat down. 

“ Now" w'hat ? ” he said 

Tom came and stood, upon the table’s other side, to face 
him He said, slowly : 

" What I can do . . . t’night I can get ole Rudd here, an’ 
pump ’im ” 

The Sailor nodded approval. “ Be a start And a good 

one. . . .” 

You can listen in,” Tom said. “ We’ll fix that ! ” 

“ And that’s better • ” said the Sailor 
He was told, then, how this could be fi\cd And apprm cd. 
He then talked. He took from his wallet a piece of torn and 
faded paper in illustration of his schemes, a part of w'hich 
began m action then and there. And after that silence fell 
upon them foi a while and they faced each other, clbow'S 
upon the table, filling the hut with blue smoke from their 
pipes. They thought their own thoughts, each in his own 
way. 


CHAPTER VI 

I NSIDE, the hut w'as black and grey with fading twilight In 
a patch of darkness, facing the door, glowed dully the dying 
ashes of the day’s second fire The hut’s door stood half- 
open and Betty, obliquely Ring, had her nose and forepaws 
m the outer air and the bulky rest of her w'ithin. Of other 
life there was no sign 

But below the stone a meal was coming to its end Two 
ate It , the Sailor and the girl Val It w'as , as they w'ere to 
find all of Tom’s providing, a meal of excellence. Val said . 
‘‘ Oo-oh • That’s good i What is it ? ” 

‘'Game,” the Sailor said “Partridge.” He set down 
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upon the floor his empty plate and, atop of it, a mug which 
held beer. He shifted upon the edge of the pallet bed and 
searched for pipe and matches and tobacco 

The girl took up her mug and sipped and grimaced. 
“ Funny tasting stuff ! ” she said. “ Is this beer ” 

The Sailor nodded “ Keep on trymg,” he said 
She sipped agam and again grimaced In the dim but 
adequate hght of the two oil lamps that hung one from each 
of the tw'o midmost of the centre roof-props the Sailor covertly 
studied her He found difficulty in believing that this was 
the crazed, agonised child of yesterday night and to-day’s 
morning. He found, indeed, difficulty m believing anything 
that had happened to him smce his home-coming a bare 
forty-eight hours ago He jogged viciously at his mind, wffiich 
seemed so eager to treat all this busmess as half-dream, half- 
joke ; he forced it back into rigid channels of humourless 
urgency, fronting it with careful pictures of danger, all the 
dangers that must follow, were even now followmg, upon 
his answer to this child’s prayer that he should not let them 
‘ shut her in.’ . . , And there she was . . . not, surely, the 
same girl . . . lauglung at him over the rim of her cup. 
He heard the tail-end of her speech 

“. . . Long time before Fll hke it • ” 

He said abruptly : “ It’ll come , it’ll come Keep on 
trying.” He sat up suddenly, hstemng. There came to his 
ears from far above where they sat m this hole in the earth, 
a muffled sound, very famt There was a swift movement 

beside him and small hands which clutched at his arm He 

* 

“ All right, kiddie * All right Only Tom come back J ” 
She gave a long sigh ‘ ‘Oh * ” she breathed “ I thought 
. . . thought . . ” 

“ Wrong then ! ” the Sailor said. “ Wrong 1 ” He put 
a hand over the two which had clutched him “ How man}'- 
times ’ve I got to tell you Tom and me’re seeing to you ? ” 
He laughed softly. “ How many times ? Eh ' . . ” 

“ I will . . oh * I will remember * ” She paused a 

little. Though he did not look at her ; was, m fact, absorbed 
in his hstemng, he knew that she had relaxed , that the fear 
was gone from her eyes and the tension from her body 

“ I’m sleepy ' ” she said, and yawned. “ So, so sleepy I ” 
Another yawn Her head came down, slowly, to rest against 
his shoulder 
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He sat on, listening Prcstnlly, after other, vague sounds 
which were half-felt, half-heard, came llic signal he auaited. 
A distinct and definite signal , three sounds following close 
upon one another He looked down and found that, against 
his shoulder, the giil slept 

He put an arm about her and gently lowered. He laid the 
bright head upon the daik pillow' and gently put a single 
blanket over feet and legs She did not stir. On tip-toe he 
crossed the chamber to the passage, and the passage to the 
ladder. 

At the foot of the ladder he halted. lie sat and unlaced his 
boots and drew' tlicm off In his socked feet he mounted the 
non rungs with caution and uttci silence And as lie climbed 
he cursed that Tom should have icturncd before a question 
could be put to the girl. A question w'hose answer might or 
might not have bearing upon the tangle, but would certainly 
clear another different bewilderment in his head. 

But, as he reached perhaps the seventh rung, his head 
came out above the stone, which stood upright, an open 
vertical door, as Tom had promised that it should And all 
thoughts, save of the immediate present, w'ent from him 

The stone was hidden from any eyes within the hut by 
the bed, w'hich had been drawm forward to mask it. Upon 
the bed w'as piled a miscellany which, rising a foot or so. 
prevented any chance of a glimpse from above of anything 
unusual be)^ond Hanging from the room-side of the bed’s 
edge and reaching to the floor w’as a blanket, so disposed as 
to prohibit sight of the stone to any one chancing to bend 
down and peer at floor level 

The Sailor, expecting all tliis, was yet pleased w'ith the 
casual-seeming efficiency of his eavesdropper’s nook Tliere 
was light about him, but he could not see beyond that blanket 
He did not need to see He could, however, hear wuth an ease 
wffiose completeness left his mind the moic receptive for its 
lack of the distraction of another sense 

There w'ere tivo voices. Tom’s and that of the man called 
Rudd, which was hoarse and wrheezmg and oil) . 

A bottle was thumped dowm upon the table Then came 
the sound of a cork wiffi drawn , a silence , a gurgling splash ; 
another. “ Here’s lookin’ * ” from Tom And a W'hecze as 
answ^er A meditative silence, broken by the voice of Tom 
again 

“ Finished ^ Have another tot ^ ” 
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Gurgling splashes again, and for the first time, Rudd’s 
voice clear. “ But thur do he noos. Thur do * ” 

Tom laughed. “ . . . Y’ mean the Watkyn hag , I’m not 
int’rested ” 

“ They do’ve bin tellin’ ’ee ! ” The wheeze was a chagrined 
wheeze 

“ They said somep’n about old woman havin’ been done 
in ” Tom’s tone was bored and idle. “ But, bless ye, I didn’t 
pay no ’tention t’ that ! Places like this here. . . .” 

His voice was cut off by a banging upon the table, and the 
vheeze of Rudd became a bellow. “ But I tull ’ee she war 
murdered I She war that I Bloudy well ! Her had ’ead bushed 
roightin,her ’ad • Done wi’ beetle, it war ! I’mtullin”ee. . . . 
Be that noos or bain’t it ? Answer us tJiaty misturr ! ” 

“ Y’ don’t say 1 ” came Tom’s whisper And, at the tone, 
the Sailor m his hiding-place smiled his broadest grin. “ Y’ 
don’t say < ” said the whisper again. Then, on a note of 
jocular disbelief • “ Gawn along * What d’ye take me for ? ” 

“ Goad’s truth, that is ! ” The wheeze was now simul- 
taneously bland and conspiratorial. “ Goad’s truth ! Her war 
found by oon o’ these yer cyclists , s’moarm’ Her wur An’ 
’er ’ead all bushed in like P’leece be roun’ o’er these parts like 
a bloudy swoarm o’ may-fly. That they be ! ” 

“ Lor I ” said Tom’s voice m astonishment. “ Lor I Who 
might a’ done it, thmk ye ? ” 

“ Oohar ' ” The wheeze was now a whisper, but louder 
somehow than its ordinary tone. “ That’d be sayin’, that 
’ood 1 ” 

“ S’pose it would,” came Tom’s voice. “ But ” 

The hoarse, rattling whisper interrupted “Tull ’ee 
summat, though Goirl’s goon. Goon roight off, she ’ave ” 
“Girl?” Tom’s tone was puzzled “Girl? Oh . . ah 
. . . What d’ye make of that now ? ” 

“ What do I ? That’s jek it, misturr I sez . it mait 

o’ bin ’er, oar it mait be as her war put out o’ road an’ 
hidden ” 

“ It’s a rum start, truly ' ” Tom’s voice said slowly “ A 
damn rum start It is that I Did ye know th’ old girl ? ” 

“ Did I knoo ’er ? Did I knoo ’er, sez you Misturr , did 
I not knoo ’er Better’n oony t’other folks aroun’ * It war a 
good thing foot ole Bill Rudd as he did ’appen t’ be o’ur t’ 
Broome, an’ that to sourtin knowl’ge o’ folks, fr’m yes’day 
forenoon t’ af’noon o’ this day ...” 
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Once more the sound of poured liquid ; then Tom’s voice, 
thickening and oozing confidentiality * “ See what y’mean. 
Yes You bein’ s’frien’ly . . . What sort were th’ old 
gal > ” 

“ Rum, misturr Rum’s rum.” He broke off, seized with 
a coughing in which came gasps and bclchings. ” Rum 1 ’ he 
said again “ Ohar, yes ! ” 

There was now from Tom a loud hic-coughing ; then a 
maudlin giggle. “ Have noth-nother t-tot, Ruddie boy ? - . . 
Thass ri’. Give us mug. H-up-ere y’are. . ^ 

The rattling cough came again. “ Goo’ stuff this, misturr. 
’Eie’s to ’ee ! ” 

“ Goo-good it is, it is I ” Tom’s voice grew louder. 
“ Poor old Mother Watlcyn. So she w-was rummun, eh. After 
the men, Til lay ! ” 

” Heh-heh ! Y’re right, misturr 1 I wouldn’t a’ fancied 
’er. . . Too wold, I am But she dood get tli’ men . . . 
WTiffor, I dunno. . . Thur’s parson ’n Ridgeway an’ . . 

Tom’s bellow broke m : ” Parson ! P-parson ! What d’ye 
take vie for, y’ ole soak. Whaddya mean ; Par-parson ^ ” 

“ I means ’s I sez, misturr I ” Rudd, too, was bellowing ; 
the little house was full of the noise. “ Jes* ’s I sez 1 Passon 
Pole fr’m Mallow ...” He broke off, again seized with an 
attack, more animal than its predecessor, of coughing and 
gasping and regurgitation 

‘‘No offensh • N-no offensh I ” Tom had ceased the 
shouting now. ” Nother tot, chum ? Thass n’. No offensh I 
Nother hi drink, eh ? Eh ? No offensh . . 

“ N-none tooken 1 ” came Rudd’s voice, recovered. “ None 
tooken An’ thankin’ km’ly. . . . Her war a nimmun . . . 
Plere ! ” The wheeze dropped to the rattling whisper vilely 
confidential. ” I’ll t-tull ’ee Thurri wull ! ” 

The whisper, this time, was a whisper in truth. A whisper 
which came to the suddenly straming ears of the Sailor as a 
series of harsh hissmgs, broken by coughs and grunts. Pie 
made of himself an Ear , but heard no word And the sibilant, 
splashing, 'wheezing whisper went on And on. It seemed to 
him, cramped and stiff and thwarted, to go on for an hour ; 
two hours ; forever. He had dim imaginings that never would 
It cease. His nose began to itch until sneezing seemed not only 
the acme of bliss, but inevitable Desperately he pulled at his 
upper hp and somehow averted noise And still tlie hissing, 
interrupted now and then by grunts from Tom and gurglings 
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from the bottle, and once the popping of a new cork, went on ; 
and on 

Then, suddenly, it died away. And ceased. Tom’s voice, 
bleaied and thickened almost out of recognition, said with 
drunken emphasis : 

“ H’p I Well, I’m . . .” 

Then Rudd’s wheeze : “ Tol’ ’ee I’d tull ’ee . . . tull ’ee 
sum-summat. . . .” 

“ An’ y’ hup-have, chum. Nother nip. Jes’ nother hi 
NIP mp.” 

The sound of a man staggering to unsteady feet. The 
crash of a falling chair The tinkle of bottle-neck against tin. 
Then a sudden shout from Tom : 

“ Gerrout I G’wan. Gerrout I I’m . . . I’m goin’ bed. 
I wan’ he down ! Gerrout I Take bol ! On’y gerrout I ” 

Then the sound of another chair falling , another pair of 
lurching feet, more unsteady even than the first. And, “ All 
ri’. All n’, misturr 1 All ri’ 1 I’m g-goon 1 ” And then un- 
steady footsteps, a fumbhng, the click of the latch and a little 
squeak of the door, a stumble and a little thud as something 
heavy fell upon the grass on the far side of the threshold, a 
muttered cursmg. Then, at last, silence, broken by the soft 
sound of the gently closed door and the chck of the falling 
latch. 

And a low whistle from Tom, who said : 

“ Y’ there, Shorty ? ” 

Am I not ! ” said the Sailor. He did not move. “ Am I 
comm’ up ? Or you down ? ” 

“ Ye c’n come up,” Tom said, and chuckled. 

The Sailor came up. And stood a moment blinking at the 
strong light, unshaded now to his eyes, of the oil lamp upon 
the table He said, lookmg at the bottle beneath this lamp . 

“ Gm, was it ? ” 

Tom nodded. ** His tipple,” he said “ An’ no such a bad 
’un ” 

The Sailor smiled. “ Thiisty work, listening. Give us 
one ” 

“ I will that ! ” Tom said, and did. 

“ Ah-h > ” said the Sailor. " Good * ” He swallowed 
again, and set down the mug “ And nozo ? ” 

At the tone Tom raised dark eyebrows until they joined the 
silver hair above them He said ; 

“ Didn’t ye hear ? ” 

TH B 


17 
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“ Only at the start When the real stuff began, all I got was 
a dm like Niagaia over the wireless.” lie paused. “ Whisperin’ 
old ’ ” he said bitterly 

Tom smiled. “ I c’n save ye trouble All it was’ll go into a 
couple words. Not ’s it wasn’t int’rcstm’. It was He let on 
good as, any load . . he let on how she paid ’im f’r 
’stractm’ information ’bout all manner o’ folk Particulai this 
parson an’ th’ Ridgeway cove Sec ? ” 

The Sailor snapped : “ What d’you mean , sec ^ ” 

Tom laughed “ Shuts is better in, Shorty ’ Sight better. 

. I mean, d’ye see that Minnie Watkyn . . . that’s Auntie 
d’ye see what her game was ? I do. Blackmail , that 
what * ” 

The Sailor pursed his lips ; a faint whistle came from them. 
“ That’ll fit ! ” he said. “ It does fit ! ” He beamed down upon 
his host “ It fits like a sow’s skin ! She’d squeezed and 
squeezed. And squeezed. Then one of ’em who’d felt the 
squeeze worst, sends her that box of chocolates . . She 
rumbles they’re unhealthy, but she doesn’t quite know . . not 

to rights . . which one sent the parcel , so she does tins 

* have a chocolate ’ stunt on ’em See ? She’s hoping to get at 
the right bloke. . . . And it’s my belief, skipper, that get at the 
right bloke she did. ’Cos why ? ’Cos then what’d she do ? 
Put the screw on harder, eh ? So hard . . . the fool . . that 
this bloke gets mad . . see ? . . . and does her m * ” He 
paused and came to the table and poured into his mug another 
drink He danced a little dance, for all his bulk light-footed as 
a balleima. “ That’s it ' ” he said. “ That’s it I ” 

Tom looked at him with a wide smile “ Ye’re cocksure, 
Shoity * ” he said “ Mebbe right.” 

“ Right ! ” The Sailor laughed. “ Right. I am right. 
And now, me lad, sit you down. Ideas, I’ve got ” 

They talked It cost them an hour. At the end of it Tom 
rose He stretched and yawned. He said, through the tail of 
the yawn : 

“ We’ll try it, then But I warn ye. It’s mad * ” 

“ Let it be,” the Sailor said. “ We’ve got to try it. Got 
to I ” He yawned. “ I’m for kip,’-’ he said. “ Where do I ? ” 
“ Safe enough here,” Tom said “ Wi’ Bet about . . . 
How’s Val ? ” 

“ Sleepin’ when I left her . . . I’ll go and see And take 
her some water ” The Sailor rose He crossed to the bed and 
went round it and disappeared, carrying one of Tom’s many 
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pails Within five minutes he was back, his boots tied by their 
laces round his neck. He said, in a voice hushed as if what he 
had just seen was yet within reach ; 

< “ Still sleeping ! Like a baby ! ” That was all , it was 

the tone and not the words that sent Tom’s eyebrows up, and 
a quick glance from the black eyes beneath them. 

In silence the Sailor pushed down the stone and dragged 
back the bed to its rightful place Upon its edge, still in silence, 
he sat himself He took the boots from his neck and fumbled, 
with fingers which were not bent upon their work, at the knot 
m the laces. His eyes did not see this knot, nor did he Imow 
that his fingers were foohshly picking at it. His mind was full 
of a picture. A picture j'ust now seen A picture of fine, slim 
curves, and bright gold which was not gold, and a famt, faint 
flush upon ... or rather it seemed behind ... a skin which 
was young and clearly pale A picture which had moved him 
and, by this moving, surprised him He felt emotions which 
were foreign to him. Or perhaps not foreign Rather taking on 
this appearance from their strangeness Deep within his con- 
sciousness stirred vague strugghngs which were not so defimte 
as memory , elusive wraiths of young and poignant emotions, 
never understood and now further yet from being understood 
He only knew of this thing his eyes had seen and this unease 
which had followed the seeing. And then, utterly without 
warning, there shot across his mmd, effacing this picture, 
another He saw himself m a little, low-ceilinged room He 
saw himself, stripped to the waist, holdmg a towel and waiting 
for a door to open He saw this and more He lived over every 
moment of that night , its ecstasies and quieter joys ; its 
strangeness ; its difference, strangely utter difference, from other 
casual nights. He lived over that morning and pondered the 
difference, stranger yet, which this had had from those other 
mornmgs ; its strain, its quaintness, its urgency and big-ness, 
so far, so very far, from the j’aded, satirical, sometimes disgusted, 
sometimes coldly j'ocose morning which most of those other 
mornings had been He struggled, within himself, without 
knowmg that he struggled, to analyse. He could not He could 
not have formed a word towards explanation of these things 
that gripped him. He only knew dimly of conflict inside him- 
self. His fingers still idly fumbled at the knot in the boot laces. 
He said, loud enough for Tom to hear, yet without knowmg 
that he had spoken ; 

“ I’m tired, too. Tired f ” 
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Tom looked at him “ Have the bed, Shorty. I got plenty 
IdI snlccl^s ^ ^ 

The Sailor looked up sharply. “ Floor’s mine ! ” he said 

He threw the boots, still joined, into a corner He rose 
and went to Tom and took the blankets from his arms and the 
sacks from where they lay at his feet He turned away and in 
the corner farthest from the pallet began laying his couch 
Tom said suddenly : 

“ You’ll take the bed ! ” 

The Sailor straightened, and turned sharply as his full 
height was reached. In a single spring he was across the floor 
and looming vast over his host. He stooped, in a movement 
simultaneous with the ending of that spring, and one great arm 
wrapped itself about Tom’s thighs while its fellow clipped his 
shoulders. 

The hut’s owner was borne to his bed and thrown upon it 
The Sailor said : 

“ Stay there, you old stiff ! ” He put back his head and 
laughed, softly still. Tom said, laughing too, but not so 
softly : 

“ Ye great big, ugly sonova sea-cook • ” 

From where again she lay across the threshold, Betty 
looked on with a bored indulgence She thought, no doubt, 
that men at times were stupid enough creatures She yawned, 
so that her great head seemed suddenly to split, a gaping crim- 
son cavern dividing the jaws Only the cock of her left ear 
showed that, to her at least, life was full of possibilities 

“ A’right ! ” Tom said. “ Y’r own way. Lie on floor * ” 

The Sailor got out of his coat He said : 

“ An’ that’ll do f ’r undressin’ to-mglit I ” He la} down upon 
the softness of the quadrupled sacks and blankets. He rolled 
up the discarded coat, first taking from its pocket pipe and 
matches and tobacco, and set it where it would become a 
pillow He filled the pipe and lit it. He lay down upon his 
back and smoked at the roof. 

Tom, now only m his shirt, went to the table. With a little 
hiss the lamp went out and the hut was dark A creaking told 
of its owner going to bed There was silence for a while 

Through the darkness, sudden and yet calm, cut the 
Sailor’s voice He said . 

“ Queerish sort o’ day ” 

Tom grunted , agreement without words. 

“ More than queerish ! ” the Sailor said He spoke 
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slowly, musingly almost, for now that the dark had come, and 
stillness, unexplained strife went on again within him The 
pictures had come again , but now the more vivid picture was 
not that whose origmal he had seen within this hour. He said, 
after a silence : 

“ Lot for you to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Ah > ” Tom said. 

The Sailor smoked, to speak again after a time which the 
darkness somehow doubled “ Quite a tidy bit . . would you 

have the time to do a bit of another job . . . Matter of taking a 
mess . ” he broke off. “ Taking a letter.” 

“ Should say ” Tom’s voice was devoid of interest, rather 
elaborately flat “ Where to ? ” 

In the darkness, forgetting it, the Sailor waved his pipe 
stem He said, with a vagueness : 

“ Close here.” And fell silent. After a moment he added, 
as if the words had been forced from him : “ Matter of keepin’ 
a promise.” 

“ Ah ! ” the voice from the bed was non-committal “ Jest 
call It to mind m mornin’. We’ll manage ” 

“ Right,” said the Sailor Then back once more to un- 
pleasant realities : “ Rudd the only company you fell in with 
to-night ? ” 

A chuckle, more ominous than cheerful, came from the 
bed The Sailor sat up with a quick movement 

“ Not by a long run. Shorty * Not by a long run. . 
Knew where to find Rudd, I did. An’ when. But I had a bit 
ramble first.” 

The Sailor lay down again. “ Say it • ” he said. 

“ Say what ? ” 

“ Tell us right away,” the Sailor said, ** that there’s talk of a 
stranger, seen round the time Auntie was plonked ; a great big 
hulking stranger Nasty looking cove with a ring in his ear 
and a big stick Go on , say it * ” 

Tom laughed. “ What’s need ? When you said it All on 

It.” 

“ What if I did ? ” the Sailor growled “ What’re you 
hummin’ and hawin’ at , hesitating . . Think I didn’t 

know they’d be after me as well as Val ? You can’t be my size 
and not be seen Apart from all else • ” 

There was a silence then, surprisingly broken by a yawn 
from the bed. To the Sailor’s ear the yawn rang false He 
said : 
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The Sailor nodded. “ That’s light enough . , Got it 
all clear, eh ? ” 

“ I have that, son ” Tom came from fireplace to table 
In one hand was the frying pan, in the other a fork “ But 
there was somep’n else ; yes ? Some message or somep’n ” 

“ Oh . . ah * . ” said the Sailor “ Yeah He 

left his bootlace tying and sat upright, rubbing with slow 
fingers at his unshaven jaw. 

Tom did not look at him , he doled out, upon the two tin 
plates on the table, curly rashers of bacon He went to the 
fire, set down the pan and came back to the table again with 
the billy-can which steamed. From it he poured upon the 
plates and round the bacon a thick, dark gravy with inspiring 
scent He dug down into the can with the fork and withdrew, 
to set them by the bacon, things which had the look of lilliputian 
dumplings He said, m a tone whose casualness bore no relation 
to his guest’s last speech . 

“ S’pose you’d be countin’ on it ; but they don’t care f’r 
you roun’ th’ Dog mC Duck ” 

Eh ^ said the Sailor His hand left his chin and he 
slewed round sharply m his chair so that his eyes, no longer 
clouded, gazed almost fiercely at the bent white head of his 
host. 

“ Dog a«’ Duck,*' said Tom. “ Ye kipped there, ’cordin’ 
t’ ihetr tale . . 

“ What about it ? ” 

“ Woman there,” Tom said “ Wife o’ boss Y’ ought 
to’ve heard her ! ” 

“ I ought, ought I ? ” The Sailor spoke slowly ; each 
word seemed separated unduly from its successor. 

Tom nodded “ Up to no good, she was sure Great 
feller, dressed queer and wi’ a ring stuck through ’is ear 
Didn’t quite like to take ye in, she didn’t. An’ she’d heard 
ye started some rumpus in bar ; not till morning or ye wouldn’t 
’a’ stayed . .” 

“ You don’t say ? ” The Sailor’s words were precise , his 
tone vague The two converging lines that made the triangle 
of his frown were cut deep between his down-staring eyes 

Tom laughed, still busy with his preparation of the table. 
“ She had you taped, Shorty . . or thought so ” 

“Ah’” said the Sailor. “ One of the clever ones. . . . 
Who was she spilling this at ? ” 

“ 01’ Pont , village rozzer. So full o’ pride jest now he 
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can’t button bh tunic Tt’cl think he was the Bit' Four In 
one. I hetrd ’em at it in parloiit. Ilalf-tray the\ ^hnt door.” 

The Sailor losc and hiou^ht his chair to the t.ibic and 
sal again Ik said, looking down : 

“ No matter.” 

7’om pushed a plate acioss to him “ I know it’s no 
matter. 1 was onl} Iclhn’ . . Ik sat himself and began 
to eat 

In silence they finished the meal Togcthci they pushed 
aside then plates, look the last tea fi om their mugs and 
pulled out pipes and tobacco 'Pom said : 

‘‘ An’ \e hat’s this message ? ” 

The Sailor evas bus} with pipe-filling. “ Changed mind,” 
he said He did not look up. 

” There ain’t one then ' ” Tom said. 

” No ” The Sailor put match to pipe-bowl and sucked. 

” Right. . - Now the kid. ’F 1 get her breakfast, you 
c’n get on wi’ th’ mountin’.” 

“ Mountain ? ” said the Sailor. What mountain ? ” 

” That paper. You fake that up ’s you said las’ night,” 

” Oh . . ah • ” The Sailor cleared a space about him 
upon the table He took out his wallet and trom it the torn 
and faded piece of notepaper he had taken from the cold 
fingers of Auntie With the point of his knife, raror-sharp for 
all its seeming clumsiness, he trimmed the paper until it 
became, without losing more than a very' little of the thin 
and precisely angular writing which covered both its sides, a 
neat rectangle He said : 

” Where’s the doin’s ^ ” 

“ Eh ^ ” said Tom. Oh, yes. Jest a minute.” He 
W'ent to the fire and from a recess above the hearth took a 
folded rag He unwrapped this and took from it four sheets 
of paper He brought them to the table and laid them dowm. 

” It’ll pass,” the Sailor said. ” Where’s ink ? An’ a 
saucer ? ” While Tom searched for these he again compared 
the tints of this paper they had prepared, by judicious wettings 
and foulings and bakings, with that of the piece his knife 
had w'orked upon They were not, of course, the same tints. 
But they both seemed old, and of not so vaiy mg a colour as 
to matter 

Tom brought^ him ink, and a saucer. Also a pen Into 
the saucer the Sailor, after a close and final study of the really 
old paper, poured mk and with this ink mi.\ed*ash from his 
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pipe, stirring the puddle with the pen’s rusted mb. He 
worked for ten minutes in silence ; tore up what he had done , 
began again , after thirty minutes the pen clattered as he 
threw It down He said : 

“ How’s that ? ” 

Tom inspected “ None s’ bad Let it dry now.” 

They let it dry. It looked well. As old, at a pace’s 
distance, as the now neatly squared fragment which had been 
clutched in the cold, stiff hand of Auntie ; and the Sailor’s 
scratchmgs, at that pace’s distance, were by no means unlike 
the writing. He folded the sheets and put, between them so 
that It showed when they were straightened, the real fragment. 
He said : 

“ It’s good. . . . Now what about the kid ? ” 

“ I’ll get ’er stuff,” Tom said ” Then you take it. An’ 
stay below there till I come f’r ye.” 

Within ten minutes the Sailor stood, holding mug and 
plate, at the foot of the iron ladder. Above his head, slowly, 
the stone swung back into place He groped his way to the 
end of the narrow passage and came out mto the square 
chamber Its light now, in early morning, was for some 
reason a cool and somehow exhilarating green. A strange 
light, not quite of this world That was how it seemed to the 
Sailor. A very strange light ; dim yet showing all there was 
to show with a curious sweet clarity, a clarity which gave to 
thmgs new and wonderful values It showed this lair as a 
green cave of cool and kind excitements to which, as never 
before they had been felt by man, there was no name It 
showed a peace and emptiness which somehow were martial 
and bravely crowded It showed, too, blending with all these 
other half-felt wonders and yet above and about them all, the 
girl Valentine. But not girl , woman. He had, before and 
through his troubled sleep of the night, begun semi-consciously 
to cast that first attitude of mind towards her which held her 
merely a frightened child And now, the subconscious having 
worked, he was conscious that for him she was a child no longer. 

She sat upon the edge of her pallet bed. On the ground 
by the bed was the pail m which, with the soap and towel 
left last night by the Sailor, she had washed. Her dress was, 
as It could not help but be, the same , but it seemed to the 
Sailor’s eyes as he drew nearer that it was new and fresh and no 
longer merely a covering. About her shoulders rippled the 
hair of the colour of corn Her head bent, she was drawing 
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through this glinting mesh of fineness the wide-toothed half 
of a comb which was a part of that medley filling the pockets 
of hei coat which the Sailor had carried. 

He came closer and she turned as she sat, shaking back the 
shining cascade She said : 

“ It’s you ! ” And smiled 

The Sailor stopped in his traclis. Something . . , was 
it the smile . . had for the tenth part of a second made it 
haid for him to breathe He was astonished. He stood there , 
holding m one hand two tm plates, one covermg its fellow, 
and in the other hand a mug which steamed. He said • 

“ ’Mornm’ Brought breakfast.” But even as the words 
came and he heard them they sounded in his ears as if spoken 
by another man. 

He shook his shoulders a little. A small, somehow puzzled 
gesture. He came forward again and stood close to and over 
her “ Ready ? ” he said. 

She had hairpms in her mouth. She looked up at him 
and nodded, whde the slim long-fingered hands twisted and 
flashed amongst the pale gold. He saw that to-day the lips 
were red which before he had only known as pale and some- 
times almost grey. And the blue eyes were light and free 
and unclouded. There was over them no mist or veil ; no 
terror nor even lurking unease behind their depths. He saw 
that she was taller, or seemed so ; more complete. Mature 
with the irresistible maturity of the very young woman who 
no longer is prisoned by the angular walls of self and uncertainty. 

The shinmg cascade became hair again Smooth, glinting 
hair which lay close to the small round head and was coiled 
in thick burnished discs over each small ear. She stood, 
holding out hands for the plate and mug 

“ Sit down,” said the Sailor. 

She sat On to her knees he put the plate. He lowered 
himself cautiously and sat beside her, taking from his pocket 
a spoon and fork. With care he held the mug of tea so that she 
might take its handle 

She drank. Over the rim of the mug the blue eyes looked 
into his, a smile creasing their corners into small and tender 
wrmkles. The Sailor stared ; it came to him, with a soft yet 
heavy shock, that since his descent of a few moments before 
somethmg had happened to ease that strange and unaccus- 
tomed ache . . . that sore, uneasy hollowness . . which 
had inexorably held him, despite all his self-contemptuous 
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Striving to the contiary, since that recounting by Tom of 
conveisation at the Dog and Duck It was not gone, this childish 
weakness , not any means But now it was not alone With 
It, round and about it, was another feeling , a strange excite- 
ment, an exaltation of the spirit such as will come to a man who 
feels, perhaps only subconsciously, that he is near to the 
realisation of an ideal. He said, the words sounding inanely m 
his own eais : 

“ Sleep all right ? ” 

Still sipping, the girl nodded. She took the mug fiom her 
lips and set it down by her feet “ Didjyow ? ” she said 

“ Ah,” said the Sailor. Then, after desperate search for a 
topic : “ How’s the back ? ” 

Sharply the small head with its burnished hair was turned 
away Curious, startled almost, he stared and saw with 
astonished eyes the hot blood surge up under the white skm 
of neck and cheek, the crimson flush spreading as liquid 
spreads on absorbent paper. 

There was a silence Then a murmur from the girl • 

“ Better. . . Quite, quite better. . . . Really better. . . . 

There’s nothing, nothing . ” 

Suddenly, the Sailor understood and was contemptuous 
with himself for not having seen at once. His understanding 
of the cause of this embarrassment both amused and pleased 
him He knew now that he was not alone bearing withm him 
this strange new excitement Knew also that the change from 
child to woman was real and not a thing born of his fancy. He 
said casually ■ 

“ Better eat.” 

She nodded, head still turned from him. She seized the 
knife and fork, and busied herself with the meal Slowly, very 
slowly, the flush ebbed away 

The Sailor, covertly watching, was uneasy with mixed 
emotions To still them he sought combat with a concrete 
question 

He pushed the stem of his empty pipe between his teeth 
and chewed at it 

Why, why and why had she called out to him, as he left the 
inn, that remark about Tiger-lily ? And where did it come in ? 
There was, it seemed, no connection between Auntie and the 
Dog and Duck Yet the use by her of that word must mean that 
connection there was. . . . And who was Tiger-lily ? Or 
what ? 
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He shot a glance at Val beside him He said suddenly : 

“ Just a couple of questions , mind ? ” 

She turned to face him “ Go on,” she said. 

“ Auntie . ” he said “ She like her drop ? ” 

The blue eyes, round with inquiry, looked up into his. 

He tried again “ Did she drink ? ” he said 
She shook her head. “ She was a ’totaller, Auntie was . . . 
Miss Torr . .” A little shiver went over her as her lips 
whispered this name “ Miss Torr , ^\hen she come she 
was always teasing at Auntie ’bout it. . . . But Auntie never 
took anything ” 

“ Have It in the house, did she ? ” put in the Sailor. 

“ Not hardly ever . . . Only when Miss Torr came.” 
The Sailor frowned “ Quite a while ago that, eh ? . . . 
Know where Auntie got it from when she did get it ? ” 

She nodded. “ I do ’Cos I got it. Down in Mallow, at 
The Geojge ” 

“ She wasn’t . . . wasn’t friends with any of the pub- 
keepers round here ? ” He seemed, so slowly did these words 
leave his lips, to put this question against his will While he 
spoke his eyes were on his feet ; but so soon as the sentence 
was out his gaze was switched to the girl’s face. 

She shook her head decisively. “ No. She was ?ioi I ” 

“ Ah ' ” said the Sailor. “ Now what might . ” 

He was interrupted. In a swift, lithe movement she turned 
her body so that almost, as he too sat half-turned, she faced 
him squarely There came a faint deepening of the colour in 
her face, the very wraith of a blush, and her hands came up and 
out, and took each a lapel of the Sailor’s coat 

The hands tugged a little, with small unfruitful tugs, at 
what they held She said . 

“ Thought it was two questions you said ? ” 

“ And so It was ” The Sailor nodded “ I’m soiiy^” 

“ Let’s stop,” she said. “ Stop this and . . . and iust 
talk ” *' 

The Sailor smiled “ That’ll fit > ” he said 
And so he was left, with his riddle more knotted than 
before, and with that strife, which the elucidating of the 
riddle was to have helped to slay, in fair way to being inflamed 
to greater size. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

W HILE below him, Valentine broke her fast, Tom was busy 
With a speed and method and thoroughness never 
achieved by any but the most remarkable of women he put his 
house m order 

With a quick glance about him he crossed to the door ; 
Betty rose from her post with a whine of eagerness. He 
opened the door and she was gone, out into the hot, early 
sunlight From within the hut he brought out, in two 
journeys, certain new purchases made upon the evening of 
the day before and some of that miscellany with which his 
cart had that day been loaded, piling all against the outer side 
of the door-j'amb. He closed the door behmd him now, 
locking It with a heavy key of strange convolutions which 
went back, the locking done, into the innermost of myriad 
pockets 

The cart rested its shafts against the wall to the right of 
the door As, his coat off, he righted it, and wheeled it back 
to where lay the pile of its cargo, he whistled. A curious 
whistle of three notes Almost before this sound had died, 
there came from out of the trees, trotting soberly side by side, 
the dog Betty and the ass called Gibson 

Betty, her tongue lolling like a strip of red flannel out at 
one side of her great open mouth, cast herself down upon the 
sun-warmed grass, almost dry now of its bath of dew. She 
rolled, with slow and voluptuous ecstasy, upon her back, her 
flanks and her belly The small ass, with a most dehberate 
gravity, paced up to his master, who now stood awaiting him, 
m his hand a new and shiny-backed dandy-brush of great size 
and noble bristling 

Gibson was groomed then, submitting to the brush strokes 
with sympathetic leamngs of his weight and an expression of 
more than ordinary delight m the set of his ears and placid 
countenance. The grooming done and harness upon him, he 
backed, with a waddling of his plump posterior, into the 
shafts which now were held out for him. 

And presently the hut stood lonely, the sun beatmg upon 
Its red and green, while out of the gate which led from the 
rutted cart-track to the steep slope of the Mallow road there 
filed, at a sleepy amble which was faster by a good deal than 
it looked, a man who smoked, a dog who trotted at his heels. 
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and a little round grey donkey who pulled behind him a green 
cart which rattled its cargo with a cheerful, tinny clinking. 

They turned to their left out of the gate and thus up the 
hill, going away from Mallow. They went on at their un- 
vaiying pace and gained the crest of the hill, where the road 
wound to the right across the level top of Berwick Shoulder. 
They followed the road still until they came within a hundred 
yards or so of the white, low house which stood back from 
the road on their left hand. Motor cars stood before the 
fence which bounded the house’s garden, and helmed men in 
dark uniforms made a sombre group about the little gate to 
one of whose posts was lashed a pole which bore the sign : 

Teas. 

Plain I /6. With fruit and cream 2 /. 

Minerals. 

Tobacco. 

Cigarettes. 

But the man and the dog and the ass did not have business 
with this house Before they reached it there came a narrow 
track, cutting across the heath-land, which led down to the 
fringes of the wood that lay, m a deep wide semi-circle, behind 
the house and below it Down this track they went and 
through a gate which led to a fairway through the trees. 

They came out of the wood at its other side. And now 
they were in the square and littered yard of a red-brick farm- 
house In the centre of this space, talking with a slatternly 
girl in foul apron and fouler dress, was a short, thick-set man 
wearing the gaiters and clothes of a prosperous small farmer. 

The cart, at a word from the donkey’s master, came to 
halt with a final clanging clatter. The farmer looked up 
sharply 

“ Any jobs. Mist’ Ridgeway ? ” asked the owner of the 
cart, touching the brim of his unremarkable hat. 

“ ’Morning ” The farmer, with a grunt, dismissed the 
girl and came over to the cart with heavy tread. “ You 
back > ” he said. “ Al’ays turnin’ up.” He laughed thickly. 
“ Bad penny, eh, Tom ? ” 

“ As you say ” Tom rested an elbow upon Gibson’s neck. 

How’s world wi’ you. Mist’ Ridgeway ? ” 

" How is’t ever ? ” The farmer beat at his gaitered leg 
with the stick he was carrying. “ How is’t ever, Mister Tom 
Whatsyername ? So-so Bloody so-so.” 
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“ So-so’s bclter’n some can say, Mist’ Ridgeway . . . 
Any jobs want doin’ ? ” 

The farmer glared, puffing out heavy, crimson cheeks 
“ How would I know ? Eh ? Ask ’em m house, lad ” He 
smiled suddenly. It seemed to Tom, watching, that this was 
a secret smile, springing from some private joy not to be shared 
vith an outside world. He said : 

“ I’ll do that, Mist’ Ridgeway. , . . Fine dom’s round 
here, so I’m told ” 

“ Eh ^ ” The farmer looked at him, the smile lingering 
in its departure. 

Tom jerked a thumb over his shoulder. “ Th’ Watkyn 
woman,” he said Bad business that 1 ” 

The last of the smile left the crimson face, but it seemed 
to Tom that it was driven Ridgeway said : 

“ Ah. Ye’re right there, Tom. Y’are that ! Bad it is ! 
Very, very bad. . . .” 

Tom fumbled for an inner pocket. Fumbling, he came 
a step nearer so that no more than a few inches separated the 
two. Dropping his voice, he said : 

“ Minds me o’ that other case. Few year back. ... I 
got a bit out 0 ’ th’ paper ’bout that. . . . Somewher’s I got 
It. . . .” His tone was, most efficiently, that of the village 
scandal monger. “ Dug it out a’smomm’,” he said. “ Now 
where th’. . . . Ah > ” His hand came out from a pocket 
holdmg certain folded sheets of paper seeming yellow with 
age and covered with spidery, ancient handwriting. “ P’r’aps 
he’s slipped among this ’ere. . . .” He opened the sheets, 
straightening them in such a way that the farmer’s eye must 
fall upon that half-piece so recently made neat by the Sailor’s 
jack-lmife Fumbling and peering, and muttermg, “ Now 
where . . .” he yet contrived to see, with those restless bright 
black eyes, that Ibdgeway was either unmoved by the sight of the 
paper and its writing or else was a man of greater contiol than 
he had thought him. He went on with his search, putting 
back the sheets of paper and delving into further pockets. 

“ What is all this ? ” The farmer’s tone was irritable. 

Tom said : “ Jest a bit out of paper. . . . Few year back 
it was But I kep’ it An’ I dug ’im up s’mormng after 
hearing tell o’ th’ to-do thisaway. . . ” 

But Ridgeway’s patience was exhausted “ Can’t hang 
about,” he growled. “ Wastin’ valuable time. . . .” He 
turned as if to go. 
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“ Sorry, Mist’ Ridgeway ! Sorry . . /’ Tom’s voice 
checked the departuie for a moment. “ I’m to ask at house 
’f theie’s any jobs ? ” 

“ That’s right ; that’s right.” Again the farmer moved 
as if to walk away. 

Again Tom stopped him. Nothin’ f r you personal. 
Mist’ Ridgeway ? ” He turned half-round and began fumbling 
in the cart. He straightened himself suddenly, holding some- 
thing m his left hand. He said, as he turned back to face the 
farmer : 

“ Have a choclit ? ” The tone was subtly different from 
the usual ; yet not with a difference which a man, especially 
a frightened man, could seize upon. 

For Ridgeway was now a frightened man. Badly frightened. 
With a queer suddenness the red faded from the coarse, thick 
face, leaving the flesh a greenish mottled white. Even the 
full brutal lips had lost their colour so that now they seemed 
shapeless, helpless lumps of blubber. A pinched look came 
round the base of the fleshy nose. The hands, both now 
clutching the stick, were trembling. The small, hot eyes were 
airogant no longer but roving hke those of a terrified child. 
The pale, trembling lips made as if to speak, and two or three 
times failed They did, at last, get out the words : 

“ What . . what you mean ? ” 

Tom laughed , a laugh which had in it the falsely genial 
ring of the respectful mirth of an inferior who so acknowledges 
himself It was very well done, that laugh. Slowly, tibe 
colour began to creep back to the heavy face ; the eyes lost 
something of their terror, for they saw that, apparently, this 
man whose words had caused alarm was not, and had not 
been, aware of their effect. 

Tom said, after that deprecatory laugh : 

“ Jest a side line o’ mine. Mist’ Ridgeway. ... I puts a 
few things on cart now and sells ’em to some o’ me clients. . . . 
Choclits goes well, I find . Good these are ; very good ! ” 
He held up a Jong and red rectangular packet. 

A laugh came from the farmer’s lips. A shaky, unmirtliful 
sound but charged with relief “ Well, not f’r me I ” he said. 
“ ’Mornm’ to ye . . .” He strode away. 

’Mornm’, Mist’ Ridgeway I ” Tom called the words 
after him and stood a moment watching. He lifted his 
shoulders, almost imperceptibly, and walked to the house and 
entered and presently came out with a half-dozen of table- 
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knives, a kettle and a saucepan. He called back over his 
shoulder, as he put these things into the cart : 

“ Well, t’morrow then. I’ll not forget, missus ” 

He filled his pipe again and lit it ; then, followed by 
Gibson and the cart and preceded by Betty, went back through 
the wood and up agam on to the white road which lay like a 
ribbon across the Shoulder’s top. 

When they left the farm it was perhaps two and a half 
hours before noon. At noon exactly they were, having 
loitered a little and worked more by the way, at halt upon the 
grassy border of the Mallow road, resting m the shadow of a 
clipped yew hedge which marked the boundary of the grave- 
5'^ard belonging to the little church of St. Barnabas. 

This church was strangely alone, the only building, visible 
from the road, which a man would pass on the mur-mde 
journey from die fringe of Mallow, three-quarters of a mile 
below to the top of the Shoulder. 

The ass, out of his shafts, cropped placidly at the thit k 
grass ; the dog was elsewhere upon her unlawful occasions. 
The man, his grindstone set squarely, by a device of his own, 
upon tlie tilted cart, was worlung his treadle and sharpening 
knives. He hummed to himself, a drowsy, foreign little air 
which yet blent pleasantly with the hot, sun-drenched silence 
of a thousand sounds. 

One knife was done ; another. The third was begun and 
half-finished before the chance came about which the sharpener 
had counted upon. Round the turn, almost nght-angled to 
the left, which the white road between its green walls took 
some fifty yards below the church, there came a dark, tall 
figure which toiled up the steepness. A man in the ugly- 
shaped uniform of black with which the Church, for no explainf d 
reason, clothes its officers. A tall man, lean and spare, carry'- 
ing in his hand the straw hat which but for the heat would 
have capped his height. 

The tune which Tom hummed was silenced. His lips 
pursed themselves, for the merest instant, into a soundless 
whistle of pleasure. He bent industrious over the whirnng 
stone. 

The clergyman, with long strides, breasted the hill and 
came at last to the gate m the yew hedge. He halted, looking 
with his pale eyes, close-set to the fierce, high-bridged nose, 
at the donkey and the donkey’s busy master. Tom, after a 
moment of the scrutiny, raised his head. His foot came away 
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from the treadle and tlie stone slowed, purring, and came at 
last to easy rest He said, touching fingers to his hat : 

“ ’Mornm’, sir. . . . Should say aft’noon . . . Grand 
weather,” 

“ Good-afternoon to you. And it is.” The clergyman’s 
voice was deep and pleasant, his enunciation of an unafifected 
culture 

“ That It is,” Tom said. “ Askin’ y’r pardon, sir. . . . 
But am I speakm’ to the Rev’nind Mister Pole ? ” 

The clergyman smiled. A pleasant smile with a flash 
of good teeth and a curve of humour to the firm lips. “ You 
are,” he said 

Tom touched his hat again. “ Thought that must be, 
sir I’m Tom. ... I live round these paiis three-four 
month o’ th’ year. . . . But I only jest got back 3 es-day, an’ 
3'ou came after I gone begmmn’ o’ Feb’ry ” 

“ Welcome back.” The clergyman smiled again “ Nice 
donkey you’ve got there. And very well kept ” He half- 
turned as though to open the gate and pass through “ Well, 
good-day to you,” he said. “ I . . 

Tom took a quick step forward. He put up a hand and 
pulled off his hat, and the yellow blaze of the sunlight shone 
oddly on the thick whiteness of the hair which topped the 
lined, mahogany-tanned face. He said, clutching at the hat 
with both hands : 

“ ’Scuse me, sir. . . . D’ye happen t’ know ’f any work 
gom’ in my line ? Pots, sir ? Pans ? Knives’r scissors ? ” 
His tone was most exactly that of the nervous and respectful 
but upstanding and honest inferior 

The clergyman turned back to face him A frown of 
concentration carved furrows between the curious pale eyes. 
The under lip thrust itself a little forward He said at 
last • 

“ Really, I don’t . . . you might try my landlady, for 
instance . . . Mrs Bolton, 10 Crowden Terrace in Mallow. 
. . . Just behind the High Street. But perhaps you may know 
her. . ” 

“ I don’t, sir.” Tom’s fingers still twisted and plucked at 
the hat. " I’ll try ’er. An’ thank ’ee, sir. Very kindly.” 

The frown disappeared, and once again came the smile. 

Nothmg at all— er— Tom Anything I can do I hope 
I shall see you on Sundays ” He gave a slight, a very slight, 
nod in the direction of the little church behind him. 
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Tom said: “Not a ^eg^lm churchgoer, sii, Fm ’fraid. 
But you’ll see me, sir Yes " 

“ That’s right. Additions are welcome, you know.” 
The smile, back yet again, played over Tom, who said : 

“ Yes, you’ll see me, sir. This comm’ Sunday too Even 
if ” — he paused and smiled the sly smile of the inferior rislang 
Ins little joke — “ even if th’ rest o’ the congergation’s too 
busy . 

“ Eh ? ” said the clergj'man sharply. “ What do . . 

“ I on’y meant, Mr Pole, sir. . . Tom became a 
picture of restrained embarrassment. “I on’y meant . . . 
this terr’ble business up yonder, sir. An* th’ folk, they’re 
jest talkin’ and talkin’. An* doin’ no manner o’ good by it, 
to viy mind.” 

The smile was now gone completely, replaced by a look 
of practised conventional distress. “ Yes. Yes. A terrible 
business Dreadful . . . and in this quiet peaceful place. . . ” 
He shook his head in grave dejection. 

“ It is that, sir ; indeed it is 1 ” Tom’s gravity was very 
grave He said after a pause of head-shaking, “ ’Mmds me, 
Mr. Pole, of a sim’lar case three-four year back. ’Twere m 
all papers ... a young girl killed her auntie. ... In Ireland 
It was . . . an’ killed ’er wi’ jest what they say this poor 
woman was finished with ; one o’ them beetles. D’ye call 
It t’ mind, sir ? ” Tom’s gravity held now the proper under- 
current of ghoulish eagerness. 

The clergyman bent his head in thought. The long, 
thin fingers of his nght hand rubbed reflectmgly at his dark, 
smooth-shaven jaw. He said : 

“ No ... no ... I don’t think I ... A similar case 
. . . most interesting. , . .” 

“ Happens as how I kep’ a cuttin’, sir.” Tom’s eagerness 
was, m most exactly the due proportion, gaining upon his 
solemn gravity He turned excitedly to his cart and began 
rummaging therein “ Mebbe you’d care t’ . . . now where 
did I .” His voice came back, a muttered rumble, to the 
waiting clergyman 

Tom said, suddenly and on a different note ; 

“ Oh . . .” It was the perfect drop from romance to 
the hard business of life He turned again to face the other. 
He held something m his hand “ ’Scuse me, Mr Pole, sir,” 
he said, and then, with that subtle change and rather rapidly : 

“ Have a choclit ? ” 
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He bent his head with the words, fumbling at the packet 
in his hands He watched, but did not appear to watch, the 
effect of the words 

It was strange To a less keen eye than Tom’s no effect 
would have been visible. But, for perhaps the tenth part of 
a second, he saw that the shock of the words was as great or 
greater than it had been for fat, foolish Ridgeway. He thought : 
Here’s a tough ’un. He said, with a return to his conciliatory, 
honest-man-with-a-living-to-get manner : 

“ A side Ime o’ mine, sir. . . . Hope you’ll excuse any 
liberty. ... I jest thought . . He broke off with evidence 
of confusion arisen from temerity realised too late. 

For a moment the pale eyes in the dark face rested upon 
his ; they were unreadable, with somew'here in them now a 
gleam which had not been there. The mouth below them 
said, smiling with the words : 

“ Don’t apologise. But, no, thank you. I’m afraid my 
sweet-eating days are long ago gone.” 

But Tom, for the correct space, was profuse with apologies. 
The clergyman waved them down. He said : 

“ This cutting . . .” He appeared, thought Tom, rather 
more interested than one would have anticipated. 

“ Yes, sir . . . jest a minute . . ” With alacrity he 
turned back to rummaging in the cart Frequent exasperated 
mutterings came from him He left the cart and , turning, began 
upon his pockets. He said as he thrust hands here and there 
about his coat ; 

“ Sorry, sir I’m gettin’ old an’ careless like . . . Time 
was when I never . . . Ah > what’s this ” From an inner 
pocket his hand came away with the folded papers “ May ’a 
slipped in here,” he said He came a step closer, fumbling 

The sheets opened m his fingers, 'so that there leapt into 
prommence the half-sheet which was genuine. He said 

“ Don't seem t’ be here. . Now where . . .” His eyes, 
apparently cast down upon the papers m his hand, took notes. 
They saw, at the moment when that unfolding of the sheets 
had happened, a sudden, sharper gleaming of those light eyes, 
a frown, a paling of the natural pallor, a sudden and as suddenly 
checked movement of the whole lean black-clothed body . . 

a movement which, it seemed, was the beginning, suppressed 
by tremendous effort, of a snatch He heard, straining ears as 
eyes for portents, a quick and hissing intake of the breath, a 
sound repressed with a speed and completeness as strict as 
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those which had turned into the slightest of twitches that grab- 
bing movement. He said, still fiddling with the sheets, but 
beginning to fold them : 

“ No . . . taint here ... I wonder . . He felt with 
his left hand, in more pockets, shaking his head Facing him, 
the gleaming pale eyes stared, unwinlong, at the top of the 
down-bent head. 

“ ’Tisn’t no manner o’ good . . .” Tom’s tone was crest- 
fallen “ Must’ve mislaid the bl . . . beggin’ y’r parden, 
Mr. Pole, sir. That’s what I done, though Mismid th’ 
thing ! ” Slowly, with deliberation, he thrust the sheets of 
paper back to their pocket He raised his head, and his black 
eyes sent humble apolog}^ into the pale ones which still, with a 
steady disconcerting stare, looked down upon him. 

There was a heavy silence then. For the first time that 
day . . . probably, too, for many years . . . Tom felt himself 
at a loss. He wanted speech, but it would not come. He 
wished to move, but somehow could not He was not . . 
or so he thought . . . afraid. But it was all that he could 
do . . . and that only by summoning strength from sources 
w^hich did not usually require tapping ... to keep the pose 
of the apologetic servitor In the end it was not he that spoke 
first For, still with that unwinking, curiously gleaming stare, 
the clergyman said . 

A pity. I should like to have seen this press-cutting 
Most interesting ... It might, too, have been useful in 
giving perhaps a hint as to solving the mystery. If, of course, 
there is a mystery ” His eyes still stared. 

Tom tw'isted at his hat with a nervousness this time not 
W'holly assumed He said humbly : 

“ Very sorry, Mr Pole . . . I’m sure . . ” 

“ Perhaps,” said the pleasant voice, " perhaps, when you 
have found the extract, you would let me know ? ” The eyes 
still gleaming, still intent, gave Tom the impression that the 
words which had come from the mouth below them were mere 


sounds ; w^ere not by any means interpretations of the thoughts 
behind the high forehead He said eagerly . 

“ Why, cert’nly, sir ’Couise I will Jest so soon’s I lays 
hand on it. I’ll bring it ’long to ye, Mr Pole . .” 

“ You could, of course,” said the clergyman, “ do that. 


Very good of you Very good Or perhaps . where do 
you live ? It IS part of my duty to visit my parishioners. Near 
by, IS It ? ” 
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Tom told him If he had not, there would be many who 
could. Honesty, foi this once at least, was the only politic 
course 

“ Thank you,” said the clergyman “ Thank you ” He 
stared a moment longer, then turned and took two paces to 
the low gate set in the yew hedge His hand on the latch, he 
said : “ Good-afternoon, Tom I am glad we have met ” 
Tom, a finger at his forelock, watched while the tall lean 
figure, rusty black in the glare of the sun, walked with long 
calm stndes up the white-sanded path to disappear through 
the low porch into the cool, green dimness of the little church 
Slowly, the hand which had saluted fell to his side He 
let out his breath with a faint whistle and shook his head slowly 
He turned on his heel and with two steps was back by his 
grindstone He went on working a while He became aware 
that the day was far hotter than he had thought and that his 
shirt stuck clamimly to his back Now that Pole had gone, 
the sun, which somehow during his presence had seemed to 
lose its warmth and clean brightness, bore again heavily down 
upon him. Theie was no breeze Dust from the white road 
stained the green of the thick grass beneath his feet and the 
darker tints of the hedge There was no sound save the click- 
click of the treadle, the whirr of the stone itself and the lough 
metalhc rasping of the knife-blade upon it. Gibson, twenty 
yards away, cropped at peace. 

Tom finished the knife and threw it into the cart to he with 
Its fellows He put two fingers between his lips and a long 
sharp whistle punctured the silence He began unfixing the 
grindstone Down the load, the ass pricked his ears at the call 
for him At a gentle trot he returned, his progress silent upon 
the coarse thick grass of the road border He stood behind his 
master and with a nudge of the head into the small of the 
bendmg back, advertised his return to duty 

Presently the man and the ass and the cart were retracing 
their path up the gradually increasing steepness of the Mallow 
road One car passed them, coming down the hill It was 
driven by a man m policeman’s uniform but for the helmet , 
beside him sat a companion who was helmed The closed 
tonneau had three men behind its windows , two in mufti, the 
third, obsequiously balanced upon a push-down seat with his 
car’s direction, in the silver-buttoned blue coat and 
shiny-peaked flat cap of a pohce inspector 

They passed with a swirl of white dust Tom, rubbing 
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this from his eyes and mouth, turned with a shrug of the 
shoulders and lifted eyebrows to gaze a moment aftei them 
Gibson, who too had suffered from^the dust, shook his head 
angrily, but plodded on, the traces taut, up the hill towards 
food and drink and a rest Tom, coming after him, looked 
about him as he walked There was no one in sight He pursed 
his lips, and his whistle for Betty to come to him rang out twice, 
sweet and high and clear in the hot still air There was no 
sound m answer, no crackling of undergro\\1;h among the dense 
trees which lined the road upon each side No sound at all 
save for the plip-plop of Gibson’s small hooves 

But, fifty yards farther on, a silent shape slid through a gap 
in the nght-hand hedge and stood looking down at them Tom 
beckoned, and silently she squattered down the steep bank, 
neatly jumped the broad ditch and came to him In her great 
jaws was clamped a limp thing of soft fur, plump and young and 
heavy. Tom bent and into his hands she dropped the prize 
Again he looked round him ; then into the cart put the treasure 
and covered it with a piece of sacking 

Placidly thereafter they made their way home , the man 
and the dog and the ass When Gibson had been unharnessed 
and rubbed down and watered and fed , when the cart had 
been unloaded and its cargo properly stored , when Betty had 
been given to drink and four bucketsful of household water 
had been drawn from the spring which hid itself in the trees 
behind the hut , when all these thmgs had been done, Tom’s 
great watch showed the time as after three 

He put Betty on guard then, at her post across the door. 
He made a fire and while it was burning up, cleaned and skinned 
her catch He was occupied then for half an hour with the 
business of cooking Only when two billy-cans steamed upon 
the stove’s top and the door of the rough, home-made oven 
was tight closed , only then, and after a word to Betty at 
- which she pricked her ears and kept them rigid thereafter, 
did he don his coat again and pull the bed away from the stone 
Within ten seconds the trap was closed above him and his 
boots were clattering upon the iron rungs as he descended 
This clattering roused the two who awaited him They 
sat side by side upon the pallet bed. The glinting hair of the 
girl Val was against the Sailor’s side. Her eyes were closed and 
a little snule was curved about her mouth His right arm, a 
great lithe column, was about her, supporting. His eyes were 
open , they stared into nothingness and were cloudy with what 
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he saw there. Thus had they been for perhaps an hour, perhaps 
more. It was when, after tlieir talk, they had fallen silent that 
she had suddenly leant to rest against him. That talk, which 
was his talk, had begun, quite suddenly, after a morning of 
silence and remarks. She, really, had started that talk._ Sud- 
denly, wildly almost, she had faced him “ Tell me things I ” 
she had cried “ You know things. Tell me. Tell me about 
other places . . and people . . 

He had. Diffident at first But not for long. Soon he had 
found, in this recital and the eagerness and charm of his 
audience, a drug which stilled that unapprehended war within 
him . . . 

And now, silent and together, they heard the noise of Tom’s 
descent. The Sailor sighed He withdrew his arm and said : 

“ Well . . . he’s back, Val.” 

Her eyes opened Lakes of soft blue. The Sailor stirred, 
about to stand But before the stir became a movement she 
was close to him again. Close and pressed against his side. 
Her arms came up and went about his neck Soft, tender, 
strong little arms Strong with surprising strength. They 
pulled, and in answer to ffieir pressure his head came down. 
He was touched and startled and bewildered. 

His lips opened to speak. But words were stopped. Other 
lips, soft and young and firm, were pressed against them. 

And then Tom’s footsteps scraping along the dark passage. 
The arms about his neck loosed their hold She sat back and 
away from him Her eyes were wide. They had in them a look 
almost of fear, but with other things behind and about and 
over this. 

He got to his feet and stood looking down at her. Tom’s 
voice came from behind him 

“ Return o’ the Conqueror ! ” it said cheerfully. “ Grub 
soon ” 

The Sailor turned slowly. “ That’s good hearm’,” he said. 
In his own ears the words rang a little unsteady. 

CHAPTER IX 

I N the hut with Betty on guard at the door, two men faced 
each other across the table. 

Queensh day I been havin’ . . Tom’s words were slow 
and their tone nearly casual. 

“ Tell,” said the Sailor. 
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Tom told, omitting nothing It took him perhaps an hour 
He said at the last : 

. An^ they’re both queei — Parson an’ Ridgeway. 
Bloody queer ! Y’ ought t’ see ’em, Shorty.” 

“ P’r’aps,” the Sailor said, “ I will ” 

Tom raised his eyebrows. “ Meanin’ ? ” 

The Sailor shrugged. “ Just that ” He puffed at his pipe 
until clouds of smoke wreathed themselves about his head 
Tom rubbed at his back hair. “ Well . . . it’s all crazy, 
so we may’s well be gibberin’ too ” 

The Sailor took his pipe from his mouth. He said • 

** You take a walk, will you ? Up to Auntie’s. And see if 
the rozzers’re goin* to stay there all night ” 

“ They’re away a’ready,” Tom said slowly. “ Passed me 
in car. . . . But what foolery’re you schemin’ now ? ” 

The Sailor smiled. “ Foolery hell ! ” he said “ I want a 
shave.” His fingers rasped over the stiff, fair bristles upon 
cheek and jaw. 

Tom said : “ Hot water on fire there ’f y* want. . . But 
what’s this game o’ yourn ? What you at ? ” 

The Sailor rose. He took from his bundle, which lay upon 
the floor by his feet, a razor and a strop. When he spoke again 
the strop was fixed to the chair back and the razor was rhythmic- 
ally flapping it. He said : 

“ I’m gom’ on a visit. That’s all. Goin’ to poke round 
that house a bit. . . .” 

” Whaffor ? You jest tell me that now ! What th’ hell 
for ? ” 

The Sailor went on stropping. He smiled. “ You great 
big dub ! ” he said ” If you don’t know, you can do the other 
thing. But you do ! Yes ? ” 

Tom was mildly disgruntled. ” Clever he said “ ’Spose 
it’s letters, eh ? Y’ want more o’ what Auntie was grippin’, 
eh ? ” 

The Sailor’s grin was wide. 

“ It’s an Idea,” Tom said. “ But that’s all the far it oughter 
get. . , .D’ye hear me. Shorty ? ” 

The Sailor, settmg in a neat row upon the table a mug of 
hot water, the razor, a brush and soap, was dumb 

“ You,” said Tom. “ Ye’re the most annoygravatm’ lump 
of illegitimacy ever I came across . . . Did — ^you — hear — 
what — I — said ? ” He thumped heavily upon the table with 
each word. 
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The Sailor caught up the mug of hot water. “ Mind the 
boudoir ’ ” he said. “ Yes , I heard. What you want me to 
say ? ” 

Tom leaned forward upon his crossed arms. He said, 
slowly and earnestly 

“ That ye’re not goin’ t’ be such a bleeding great fool as t’ 
go trampm’ off on a goose chase. Puttin’ y’r damn head into 
th’ hue’s jaws, it’d be ” 

“ But I’m going ” The Sailor began to spread lather upon 
his cheeks 

Tom shook his head “ Go and be damned ! ” he said 
with affectionate resignation “ But don’t fergit ye’re famous ” 
He took from his pocket folded newspapers and opened them. 
He cleared his throat and began 

While he shaved, the Sailor listened. He learnt indirectly, 
that the death of Auntie — ^known variously as the tea-house 
TKAGEDY, THE MALLOW MURDER, and THE WATKYN CRIME had 
come as manna to a starving Press. He learnt directly that 
“ The County Police had ^e matter well m hand ; ” that 
“ interesting developments were to be expected shortly ; ” 
that “up to this stage the County Police had not invoked the 
aid of Scotland Yard ; ” that “ the Police were assiduously 
seekmg information as to the whereabouts of two persons, the 
eighteen-year-old niece of the murdered woman and a strange 
man who was upon the day of the murder and that preceding 
It, known to have been m the neighbourhood. (Here followed 
a long and remarkably accurate descnption of the Sailor.) The 
Police, we understand, have everj'^ reason to believe that it will 
not be many hours before information leadmg to the discovery 
of these persons, between whom no connection can so far be 
traced, is received ” 

“ Put a sock in it ! ” said the Sailor mildly. 

“ Had ’nuff ? ” Tom looked up from behind the sheet. 

The Sailor wiped the soap from his razor. “ Lot 

o’ ' ” he said “ Means nothmg ! Hot air ; and not 

so hot at that.” 

Tom was doubtful He shook his head. “ Mebbe. . . . 
But ye know they’re after ye, so why . . .” 

The Sailor said, interruptmg : 

“ Knew It before That stuff don’t make any difference. 
Or if It does, it’s the other way ; means we’ve got to look 
lively Can’t stay here forever. Soon as it’s dark, I’m off. 
And I mean that.” 
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“ Got a tidy wliile t’ wait afore that,” Tom said “ Gom^ 
down ^ He jerked a thumb towards the floor 

The Sailor wiped the remaining soap from his face, and 
began in silence to put away his tackle. Tom said, looking 
closely at him from under his brows : 

“ Goin’ down again, are ye ? Till it’s time ? ” 

The Sailor rolled up his little canvas holdall “ No,” he 
said after a pause Then agam : “ No Time’ll pass ” 

It did In silence they washed, Tom twice fetching fresh 
supplies of water, the pots and plates, the table and floor, and 
themselves In silence, for now the Sailor was so deep in 
thought that to speak to him seemed waste of a man’s breath, 
Tom moved the bed and raised the stone and disappeared. 
He was away a long time, but when he was once more above 
ground in the hut, found that, at least to all seeming, the 
Sailor had not stirred hand nor foot nor head 

Tom looked at him “ Val wanted ye,” he said 
“ Eh ? ” said the Sailor, after a pause 
“ You heard 1 ” Tom said. “ So had t’ tell ’er ye was 
gom’ . out ’s evenin’ Not where, o’ course Nor why. 
But anyroad she’s not expectin’ ye now ” He paused a 
moment , came closer until he stood within a foot of his 
guest, who huddled, gigantic and precariously balanced, upon 
the small chair He said,' in a new tone : 

“ What’s on. Shorty ? You an’ the kid . .” 

The Sailor raised his head, and Tom saw that the time 
indeed had passed, for so dim now was the dusk light in this 
small room that he could not, close* as he was, read what 
might have been written upon the face a little below his own 
This time the Sailor did not ape misunderstanding He 
said slowly . 

“ Hard question, that . . . Might say ‘ Nothing ’ and not 
he . But I won’t. I’ll . . I won’t say anything No 
answer.” He half-turned m his chair and groped m a side 
pocket for his tobacco-pouch of oilskin. 

Tom turned away to half-sit, half-lean against the table. 
He said • 

“ H’m ! See here. Shorty 1 I’ll tell ye . . Bit o’ 
wisdom fr’m , . He broke off suddenly. “No ... 
Let's leave it ” 

The Sailor said . “ Getting mce and darkish now.” 

“ ’Tis that ” Tom nodded “ Start in a half-hour ’r so.” 

“ If it’s dark b\ then.” The Sailor pulled out his watch. 
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“ Hour, I should say ” He put down a hand which pulled 
aside his open coat and unbuttoned his shirt “ Lookahere, 
you Tom ' ” he said “ If anything goes wrong on this job 
you’ll . . ” 

“ Carry on,” Tom said 

The Sailor nodded “ So But with your weather eye 
on Val See ? ” The hand within his shirt came away now, 
dragging after it a broad, small-buckled belt. “ And in case 
m case , you’d better take some money.” He undid 
a flap at one end of the belt, which was m effect a long bag, 
and thrust in two fingers. With a sound of crisp hishing he 
brought out a white wad. 

Tom stood up. “ Put it back,” he said. “ Gwan. ^ Put 
’er back. Shorty I got a plenty meself What ye think I 
am ? ” He laughed a little, putting up a hand for silence. 
“ I know I know ! ” he said “ My looks don’t tell on me, 
son You think . . how could ye help ? . . . you think 
pots an’ pans ’re my livin’. They’re not, son They’re jest 
a ’sense f’r th’ sort o’ livin’ I like. See ? Bits o’ tradin’, 
that’s me Sometimes a nag , others dogs ; or snappin’ up 
a bit o’ land and selhn’ it. But I keep quiet, see ? Ye get a 
whole lot o’ information tounn’ around. . . . No, you keep 
y’r money, Shorty. . . ’F there’s any squarin’ up to do, 
we’ll do It when this job’s over. . . . An’, Shorty, why d’ye 
carry money like that Bank it, son. Bank it I ” 

The Sailor laughed “ Right, Carnegie * ” he said. “ But 
how ? Now, I mean Only been home two days.” 

“ That so ? ” Tom was surprised. “ But there’s a tidy 
sum in that belt, Td say , . .” 

“ You’d say right . . Matter o’ . . . well, a very, very 
tidy sum My settle-down money, that is. And it 
wasn’t earned without trouble ” 

“ Ah,” Tom said He leaned once more against the table 
and slowly turned his head to look up at the small rectangle 
of window “ Gettin’ prop’Iy dark,” he said, for the dusk 
had now deepened and the black shadows in the corners were 
stretching out until only in the centre of the hut were shapes 
discernible The two men smoked in a silence which grew 
heavier and a darkness which became darker with every 
ponderous minute 

At last, with an alertness contrasting, somehow ominously, 
with his long immobility, the Sailor got to his feet. There 
was a rustle m the darkness as he replaced beneath his clothes 
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the money-belt which, since he first had brought it to light, 
had dangled like a limp dun snake across his knee. 

“ Ready ? ” Tom said. He too rose from where he sat. 

“ Ay. . . Time, too.” 

Tom said : “ How long ’ll ye be ? ” He stood, his head 
thrust forward, trying vainly to see more than the giant patch 
of blacker darkness which was the Sailor. 

“ How long ! ” the voice repeated. “ Can’t say You 
expect me when I turn up ” 

Tom suddenly -drove his right fist, with a loud clap, into 
the palm of his left hand. The Sailor said sharply : 

“ What’s up ? ” ^ 

“ Now ihaVs an idea ! ” Tom’s voice was jubilant 
“ Take Bet.” 

“ Why . ” began the Sailor Then : “ Well, why 

not ^ . . Not so bad a notion • Will she do as I say ? ” 

“ She will. I’ll put her.” Tom went silent to the door 
and opened it and Betty, just a shape in the gloom, came 
silently in. She sat, face turned upward inquirmgly, at her 
master’s side while he ht the oil lamp which stood upon the 
table 

The shadows dissolved The Sailor, blinking a little, was 
surprised at the now remembered smallness of the hut ; as, 
for the past hour and more, hci had sat, his brain furiously 
working against his will, in first dimness, then dusk, then 
darkness, the little room had stretched in his mind’s eye. 
He felt a definite relief at its smallness and snugness and 
companionship , a relief which showed him, so that his mouth 
curled m a sneer at himself, that uneasmess, vague but very 
real, had been with him in the dark and his physical inaction 

He saw that Tom was kneelmg now and holding speech 
with Betty He heard Tom say : 

“ Shorty ; jest mmute ! ” 

He went, so that he now stood over the pair Tom put 
out a hand and patted his leg “ With him,” he said, and 
patted the leg agam With him ” He snapped his fingers 
and Betty, nsmg from her haunches, thrust forward her head 
and sniffed at the Sailor’s leggings “ With him ! ” Tom said 
again , then, to the Sailor : “ Make much of ’er, now. She 
knows . . . An’ she likes you a’ready . So that’s that ” 

For a few minutes the Sailor, kneeling, conversed with the 
dog, fondling her ears and speaking to her in many-languaged 
jargon, mostly unprintable but with all the words pitched on 
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the same, low, almost ciooning note From the tabic, which 
again he sat upon, Tom listened Fie said, as Betty reached 
up her great square head to hck the Sailor’s cheek ’ 

“ Way wi’ dogs all right 1 ” 

There was a laugh in the voice, but something else as 
well , a little, faintly rasping keenness of which the voice’s 
owner was unaware To himself the Sailor secretly smiled. 
But he got to his feet Fie said • 

“ What about the kid, though ? . . . Tm taking Bet. 
So you’ll be up here • 

“ Better alone, she is,” Tom said. “ Jest now. I asked 
’er She said • ‘ I’m sleepy.’ That mebbe so , mebbe not. 
But she’s after no comp’ny, ’ccpt . .” 

” Right • ” the Sailor cut in. ” Right ” He gave one 
look about the hut and then turned to the door Here he 
paused “ When I come back,” he said, ” I’ll send Bet ahead. 
Then you’ll know ” 

“ Right,” Tom said ” S’long Good luck ” 

” So long,” said the Sailor ” Come on. Bet * ” 

The door closed upon them and Tom was alone. He 
dropped into the chair which the Sailor had used and sat 
staring at the door His lips pursed and a dolorous whistle 
came faintly from them 

Out m the clear darkness of the warm, moonless night, 
walked the Sailor and Betty They kept, silent as shadows, 
to the wood wFich lined the Mallow road as far as the crest of 
the hill 

As he walked, the Sailor’s thoughts ivere not upon the 
work before him That they should have been, he knew. 
But he also knew, from experience gamed this day, that it were 
worse than useless to essay guiding them mto any paths, other 
than the tangled maze in and around which they were desper- 
ately, uncontrolledly playing . In the morning he had, 
to himself, endeavoured to snap careless mental fingers at 
that story of Tom’s , that conversation which showed the 
woman as a cheap and eager Judas whose silver was her reputa- 
tion But those fingers would not be snapped His reason, 
his sense — these told him, insistently, that there could be no 
construction other than the obvious to put upon this matter. 
More, these told him that he was a lucky fellow indeed , for 
had he not had his pleasure with a lovely woman, which was 
good, and then discovered her for what she was in time to 
prevent her doing him injury, which was better Had he not, 
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now ? said reason and sense. Of course he had So why 
worry ? Why be anything save grateful to Providence ? He 
had had his fill of the evil and beautiful with nothing but 
pleasure to himself , and, as if this were not enough, now 
there had come, ready for him, die young and good and lovely ; 
the fairy tale girl dreamt of by boj'S before they are bestialised ; 
dreamt of, but rarely . . oh, so rarely! . , , found. 

Thus reason and sense But there are other things than 
these m the imnd of a man. There is the saving grace of 
imagmation ; there is humour , there are one hundred and 
one nameless seeds of other less concrete but surely more 
real, greater things than reason ; matters, dimly felt and 
unnameable, which are sometimes herded into tlie ugly verbal 
pan called “ Instinct.” And these, too, were at work. Their 
strife with reason and sense was the warring which had torn 
him. For imagination, and the dreams of adolescence m its 
purer moments, had fastened upon the person of the girl called 
Valentine , she was young and had beauty , she was weak and 
oppressed and he was her protector. She was very much 
woman, but woman only to him , a walled city, unbesieged 
and unsacked, whose gates of gold and ivory were open for 
him alone to enter ; gates beyond which lay, it seemed, all the 
rare treasures and tenderness and adoration which are the 
texture of those dreams of youth. 

Had he been able to put words to his troubles, much of his 
unease might have been spared him , but he could not. He 
only knew that he was in a mix with the pair of 'em He 
thought : and Pm a bloody fool to be that. Why keep harping 
back . . . 

And now, suddenly, his mind was wrenched from these 
paths. Much to his relief He was now come to the outer 
fringe of the wood. That is, he was at the top of the slope 
and upon the edge of the Shoulder’s flat top. Being so, there 
was now no cover for him. The night was moonless, but the 
high, clear sky was ablaze with stars Dark it might be, but 
not so dark that a hunted man could go otherwise than with 
caution. He lay upon his belly, with Betty, a pale grey wraith, 
flat beside him He considered . to decide at last that his way 
to the white house must be along the half of a circle , that he 
must cross, as unobtrusively as he might, the stretch of open 
heath straight ahead of him and gam the shelter of the wood 
which lay between the road, now curved away to his right in a 
faintly glimmering nbbon, and the railway line. This was 
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the wood through which, after coming from the inn, he had 
first found the house. Yes. He would do that; and get 
mto the house from the back. He whispered : “ C’mon, 
Bet , down ' ” and began his crawl 

Experience had made of him a hunter as well as a seafarer ; 
one no less than the other. In a time which, though possibly 
longer than Betty’s owner might have taken, was yet most 
praiseworthily fast, he was within the blackness of the wooo 
behind and beneath the road. Beside him, a soundless, 
almost invisible solidity, crouched Betty. 

“ Now for It * ” he said to himself. He rose without 
sound and stretched himself. At his side the dog stood 
stretching also. 

With a care which he almost despised himself for taking, 
he started off and presently was peering out, from behind a 
trunk m the outer fringe, at the faint outlines of Auntie’s house 
before him A twig, crushed by a sudden and for once un- 
heeded movement of his foot, broke with a little crack which 
rang in his ears like a revolver shot. He started. Betty 
loofcd up at him, her great head cocked a little to one side. 
There was, he thought, something reproving in the attitude. 
He smiled to himself m the darkness He lay down again. 
Beside him, Betty too went down. He put out a hand fmd 
pulled at her ears 

The pair began, smoothly and silent as lizards, to crawl 
forward again . Twenty yards they made , then rested 
. . . On again for ten yards and against their raised heads 
was pressed the dew-wet coldness of the bottom bar of the 
fence which walled m Auntie’s garden . . Under this they 

went, the wood scraping pamfully down the Sailor’s back. . . . 

Another crawl . another pause . on agam. . . . 
Then, m the shadow of the larger of the fowl-runs, he got 
to his knees With long, tip-toed strides which despite their 
care made a faint, crushing sound upon the cinder of the path, 
he covered swiftly the few feet from the fowl-run to the door 
out of which, It seemed many weeks ago, he had from the 
tree-tops watched Auntie come with Val for the business of 
chicken feeding. . . 

The door, as he knew it must be, was locked He took 
his hand from the silently-turned knob He crouched and 
took Betty’s head between his knees and fondled it. He said, 
as Tom had told him . 

^ “ Down ! Down ! Watch now ; watch Watch ! ” 
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She sank down, to be hidden in the deep patch of absolute 
darkness made by the shade of the broad projecting sill to the 
lo\s window beside the door Her head went down on her 
forepaws, and both her ears, pricked, were swivelled forward 
like pointing weapons. He bent his mouth to her ear. 

Hush f ” he said, in a low' hissing w'hisper, as nearly alike 
to Tom’s as he could produce. “ Htssh ! ” He placed his 
fingers, as he said this, lightly round her muzzle, pressing 
gently. She lay, quivering a little as dogs will when intent, 
but other\Mse motionless and silent as the darkness which 
cloaked her 

He rose and stood, a foot upon either side her body, and 
felt w'lth cautious fingers at the Windows’s middle sash From 
his pocket he brought the jack-knife and opened its great 
blade . . . 

There was a faint, metallic clack as the catch within went 
back Praying that it imght be quiet, he put his hands to the 
wood and lifted With as httle noise as might be, the pane 
went up . . . Within tw'o mmutcs more, for his entry must 
be silent, he stood upon the stone floor of Auntie’s scullery 
From his pocket now he brought a pair of socks , socks of 
thick grey wool as heav}' almost as felt He leaned against the 
edge of the sink and drew these, with silent cursing at their 
stubbornness, over his boots. 

When he moved, it was with as much guard against noise 
as he had used out there m the open where overlooking or 
hearmg was possible He believed m taking care He took 
care, even in this quiet and greyly empty house , he did not 
yet bring mto use the small, squat, powerful torch which lay, 
ready to hand, in his right-hand jacket pocket. Fingers brush- 
ing the wall, he groped his way to the doorless doorway leading 
to the passage. 

He had known that it would be dark when once he had 
got inside the house But somehow he felt, as he put one 
muffled foot gingerly after the other below his guiding Angers, 
that darkness so dark as this had never been before 

For It weighed upon him , weighed actually ; weighed as 
if It were indeed, as it seemed, an infinite cloak of dull black 
velvet, heavy and stifling and impenetrable ; a cloak whose 
folds, at first loose, were being very slowly drawn together 
about him by invisible threads pulled by unseen hands. . . . 

He drew in deep breaths through his nostrils and exhaled 
them with little sighs. Twice he stopped in his slow, infinitelj 

THE- i8 
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careful advance and put his right hand to the pocket wheie lay 
his torch, a piessuie on whose button-switch would rend this 
choking curtain with a sharp spear of light But each time his 
hand was withdrawn, without the torch. It was as if the curtain 
which had been born within his own mind was now being forced 
upon him by a power outside that mind ; he felt now that what 
had seemed perhaps a possibly too-strict application of his 
motto of Take Care was become a most vital necessity , that 
for some reason there was near to him danger, danger and more 
danger. He gained the doorway leadmg to the passage ; his 
fingeis, commg upon the wooden framing, told him that he had 
But he did not immediately pass through. He stood, still 
breathing deeply but with silence, pressed against the jamb of 
the door that was not there. He was fearful, and angry that 
fearful he should be. His head ached, with hot bands encircling 
and pressing it, from the straining of his ears to hear sounds 
that would not come. 

For how long he stood like that, he could not afterwards 
have told Perhaps seconds , perhaps minutes or tens of 
minutes But he did move at last Out into the stone-floored 
passage he felt his way His hands, for a moment stretching 
uncertamly before him like faulty antennse, came up at last 
against the wall they sought. . 

A step every thirty seconds. . . . One step. . . . Two. 

. Three. . . A pause Then, with more confidence, 
three steps together. , . . How far now ^ His mind strove 
with memory of the house as he knew it. He should . 
surely, surely, by this time ... he mmt be within a pace or 
so of Auntie’s room Without moving his feet, he leaned for- 
ward and thrust out an arm, not taldng the palm of his hand 
from the wall, as far as it would go. 

The fingers found nothing save the cold plaster which all 
the tune had been beneath them . . . He took two more 
steps , small, shuffling steps, and tried again. . . . 

And, as if synchionised by some device of diabolism, it 
was at the moment when his fillers found the wood of the 
edge of Auntie’s door that there ^me the scream A hoarse, 
bubbling, rattling scream : 

Val I Val-val-val ! ” A pause. “ Val-eniiwe ! ” Another 
pause Then : “ Tiger-lily I Ti-ti-ti-tiger-hly ' ” Silence 
CImst f ” muttered the Sailor His hand diopped He 
haned heavily against the wall with his shoulder His heart 
beat at his ribs with quick, heavy blows. His back was cold 
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with fear and the drenching sweat of fear His lips wc're dry 
and his tongue so stiff that it would not obey the order to moisten 
them In agonised helplessness he waited , waited foi some- 
thing he dared not put name to. . Already he saw, with 
his mind’s eye, the sight whose reality he felt would leave him 
without sanity. With straining, staring eyes he peered, through 
the thick, soft blackness which would not let him see, towards 
the doorway whose door, he knew from that scream, stood 
open He waited for light , waited with dread corroding him ; 
for the light wliich was to come would not, he felt, be a light 
such as a man should see ... a faint grey light was what he 
waited for , light wduch is not light as men know it but rather 
a magicking w'bereby the veil of daikness is vilely lifted. He 
waited for this hfting and what it would disclose . . the figure 

of Auntie ghastly in her trappings of tawdry finery. . 

And then, wlule his nund, recovering, urged flight and 
could not gam even the shadow of obedience from the great 
body whose strength seemed drained away from it utterly ; 
then there came another scieam 

It was this time a formless gibbering. It lasted for perhaps 
a second. And it was followed by a short rapping sound, as 
if a stick had met metal with a light, shrewd tap. 

The Sailor, himself at his strongest again, came upright as 
if some spnng within him had been set He said, and because 
of the greatness of his relief, said aloud in his deep voice which 
boomed in rollmg hollow echoes down the low-roofed passage : 

“ That son-of-a-bitch-of-a-bird • ” 

His hand gomg to his pocket for the torch, he took a step 
forward and, turmng, another across the threshold of Auntie’s 
chamber. 

But before he had pressed the torch’s button there happened 
a thing which was surprise so absolute that the torch itself 
slipped from his fingers to floor, clattered as it bounced, 
and lay. 

With that step, indeed, midway m it, he had cannoned mto 
a man A solid, breathing lump of a man. . . 

Astonished utterly, he became for an instant frozen mto an 
immobility as complete as that which just now, in the passage, 
had gripped him But the cause was different , this time there 
was not that cold slimy fear sapping his strength There was 
a man to deal with and of men he knew . . . 

In that instant when the shock of surprise had paralysed 
him, the arms of the unseen man came out and flung themselves 
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about him And a voice, hoarse with rustic exultation, bawled 
beside his ear . 

“Bob! Bob* Heief’' Then, lower: “Gottcha,you . . 

The Sailor said, whispering with a laugh in the whisper : 

“ Is that so ? ” 

He had, because of the hug about him which he had not 
5^et cared to break, only some four inches play with his right 
forearm But four inches is quite a distance Suddenly, everj^ 
muscle taut now where a second before they had been slack, 
he clenched his right hand into a fist and struck with a short 
jabbing, twisting movement into the body which was so near 
his own As the fist landed he gave that extra twitch of the 
shoulders, a movement pivoting the body from the right heel, 
which ensures that every ounce of weight is used . . . 

The arms about him dropped ; through the dark he heard 
a curt, coughing gurgle A rustling then ; and a sudden great 
weight, soft yet firm, struck his shins and feet and rolled away 
from them He smiled a little. But there was in him, if not 
fear, an apprehension ; an unease ; a dread For he had felt, 
during that embrace in the dark, buttons of metal pressed 
against the hand of his doubled-up left arm. Metal buttons, 
uniform buttons. . . Tom had been wrong The police had 

not left. . He had walked into the spider’s parlour, so 
ingeniously baited with darlmess 

Now all this, the collision, the arms about him, the shout 
of the man now insensible at his feet, the blow which had 
sent him there, the racing of thoughts, all this had taken no 
more than maybe the half of a minute, so that, even while he 
thought, he heard through the thoughts a clattering of official 
boots down the stone passage, coming from the front of the 
house. 

He turned, and his hand brushed the wooden back of a 
chair. His fingers seized it, and he swung the thing up and over 
his head^ so that upon his scalp rested the top of the seat, the 
legs m air like a bunch of unsightly antlers. . . . 

Just within the door, crouched now and holding the chair 
A\ith a hand upon its either side so that its legs stuck, parallel 
with the floor, straight out before him, he waited. . . . 

The running feet ran no longer. . . . The sudden closing 
up of that rent in the silence must have given them pause 
They came on slowly, with less noise, and preceded by a small 
white bull’s-eye of light,which danced and roved about wall 
and floor and ceiling 
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It was as he first saw this light that the Sailor began the 
noise He stamped, he made strange shoutings, some m a 
hoarse deep voice hke that which had called “ Bob ! ” some on 
a high, strange note. 

He vas rewarded. The feet broke into a run again In 
three paces they were at tlie door. And as they reached the 
door, the Sailor charged. The chair legs found their mark, 
with sixteen stone of bone and muscle behind them . . . 
There was, at the moment of impact, a shaip crack as some- 
thing hit the chair’s seat’s under side, then a rushing and a 
thud. . . 

The Sailor, the chair lowered, took two small paces back- 
ward and was vuthm the room again He lowered the chair 
and sat down. Then, on his knees, he groped about the floor 
and found, by luck, his own fallen torch, the bulb unbroken 
Under his coat he pressed the button and found that the thing 
still worked. Without light, for he did not know whether the 
enemy had more reserves, he went silently out into the passage 
again and, kneeling, inspected his second victim as well as he 
might, with hands and ears 

The man lay sprawled against the passage’s farther wall, 
which his head must have struck in his fall There was no 
blood, nor were there, it seemed to the Sailor’s hands, any 
broken bones The breathing was heavy and short. Relieved, 
he rose and crept back once more into Auntie’s room. 

Here, he knelt again, this time by the body of his first van- 
quished There were stirrmgs in this body , consciousness was 
coming back Still without light, but with the speed and silence 
of experience, he trussed his fowl With a short piece of cord 
he tied the thumbs together, the arms being pulled behind the 
back and the hands put palm to palm With a longer cord he 
bound the ankles, and then, with a third piece, joined wrist 
bond to ankle bond. With his prisoner’s own handkerchief, 
found m a buttoned pocket of the tunic, he made a gag Only 
just was this in place and secured when gurglings told him 
that consciousness was fully back. Smiling, he stood up and 
wiped the sweat from his forehead with his sleeve. Groping, 
he found a table and the position of its legs and then, with his 
foot, rolled and pushed his prisoner beneath it 

Still smiling to himself in the darkness he went again into 
the passage. He wished this clear, from general tactical prin- 
ciples. He tip-toed, his muffled boots making no sound upon 
the stone flags, down the passage to his right, pausing at each 
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Step to strain his ears for sound. He hcaid none ; once more 
that thick, soft silence was pressing close round him m the 
darkness 

He came to the door of the room in which, as he knew, val 
had been used to sleep. It was ajar. He pushed it open and, 
aims folded above Ins head, rushed in with small silent steps. 
Nothing stirred ... he came out again into the passage 
and retraced his steps until he stood over the limp figure which 
spiaw'led against the wall opposite the door of Auntie’s room. 
He bent and wnth his fingers hooked into lapel and trouser- 
band, lifted He straightened himself, and the twelve-stone 
dead w^eight came up from the ground as if it had been only 
as many pounds Bearing it now' against his slurt, one arni 
beneath its shoulders and tire other in the crook of the flaccid 
legs, he went, as quickly as before, back down the passage and 
into that room of Val’s. . . . 

Upon the bed . , that same bed where first she had with 
naked fear m the blue eyes told him tliat she would not, could 
not, be “ shut in ” , . . he laid liis battered prey and eased 
its collar and pushed a pillow' beneath its head. 

He stood upright, and with a stretching and a great sigh, 
prepared for the last labour w'hich must come before he might 
assume the house empty of the enemy and be free to begin 
upon the work of search which had brought him there. His 
head ached still with tlie straining of his ears, and across his 
forehead, above his brows, tliere seemed to be clamped a hard 
cold bar, for his e3’-es still w'ould not believe tliat, no matter 
how they tried, they could not, in this house of blackness, see 
even so much as a finger’s breadth before them. He tried to 
cease from striving after hearing, but could not For just as 
soon as he had, by great effort, relaxed the tension of that 
striving, so did sounds seem to come . . , dim, famt sounds 
suggestive of danger . . sounds which at once w'aked tliat 
stiam again And so w'ltli his eyes. When he shut them in 
endeavour to escape the irksome pressure of that cold bar 
across his brmv, then was it that, being shut, they became 
certain that were tliey to open tliey w'ould find that tins foul 
crust of utter blackness had thinned ; tliat power w'as grow'ing 
upon them and that this, togetlier with die lightening which, 
shut, they w'ere sure had come, w'ould mean that sight w'as once 
more possible 

He gave up the struggle Neither ears nor eyes w'ould give 
themselves the rest which he strove to force upon them. He 
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could not wait He passed out, growing now more certain of 
his steps, mto the passage again, shutting the door behind him 
and locking it with the key he had taken from the inside. He 
dropped this key mto his pocket and leaned back against the 
passage wall. He had, now, to make sure . . . 

He made his noises again. He jumped and stamped. He 
giowlcd in his throat and interspersed the growling with the 
high, strange head-noises he had used before. He was careful 
with this noise, striving to make it sufficient to fill the house yet 
not of a volume likely to spread dangerously without 

He came to an end. He listened. No sound. He made 
fainter noises ; little shuffling noises , a desperate hoarse half- 
choked cry of “ Help-help * ” He listened again. No sound. 
No sound and the darkness thicker, it seemed, than ever 

He drew a deep breath and stood upright and, feeling for 
his torch, made his way towards Auntie’s room again On the 
threshold he paused and brought the torch from his pocket 
Light now he must have, and there seemed no danger, now that 
he had demolished the enemy, in having it. 

But, as he stepped into the room, his thumb ready against 
the button of the torch but as yet not pressing it down, light 
came Not the light of a torch, isolated and almost tangible, 
but light everywhere. A broad, enveloping, yellow light. Real 
light. Light as opposed to darkness. The whole room was 
full of light 

The Sailor, blind now as he had not been blinded by the 
dark, clapped a hand to his eyes and cursed A voice said, 
rasping across the tumbled room : 

“ Put up y’r hands • Go on ! Up with ’em I ” 

Blinking, shaking his head, peering upward from beneath 
down-drawn, contracted brows, the Sailor obeyed. His eyes, 
slowly at first but then with a rapidity which seemed to him a 
miracle, recovered He saw, standing behind a table at the 
far side of the room, a thin, red-haired, sharp-faced man in 
policeman’s blue. In his right hand this man held a long- 
barrelled automatic pistol, its muzzle pointed, unwavering, at 
the Sailor’s head. Upon the table before him was the large 
oil-lamp which, at the touch of a match, had demolished the 
darkness 

The Sailor, his hands level with his ears, watched silent 
while his captor, who wore upon his sleeve the three stripes of 
a Sergeant, edged out from behind his barrier and came for- 
ward with slow official tread As he watched this approach 
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his face was a blank, but the brain behind it bus)^ and purposeful , 
as an engine 

Fiom beneath the table to the left of the door came a 
muffled, choking senes of gurgles The Sergeant’s thin- 
iipped mouth twisted into a smile. He said * 

“ All right, Cowley. In a minute ! ” 

He was close to the Sailor now, looking up at him with red- 
rimmed eyes of a hard grey, his mouth faintly sneering. 

“ Clevei, eh ? ” he said He thrust the automatic forward, 
until its muzzle was a baie inch from the Sailor’s stomach. 

“ Aren’t you ? ” said the Sailor. 

The red-rimmed eyes glared “ No gab now ! Here ! 
You untie him. Quick ^ ” He jerked his fiery poll down 
towards the trussed and grunting form beneath the table “And 

look slippy, you hulking great • ” 

The Sailor turned, and the turning hid the gleam which 
had come to his eyes He knelt, ponderously slow, beside the 
table He peered beneath it, then turned, pivoting upon his 
Imee, and looked up, inquiring, at the Sergeant. He said ; 

“ Would I pull him out first ? ” 

The Sergeant nodded ; a masterful nod He stood, feet 
planted apart, upon the loose strip of flower-patterned carpet 
which coveied the boards from door to wall, thus making up 
the deficiency of the large fixed carpet of dusty red which floored 
the larger part of the room. 

The Sailor, instead of turning back to carry out his orders, 
flung himself, so quickly that many a man not half of his 
weight might have envied, forwards and sideways. . . . His 
arms shot out. . . His hands gripped at the strip of carpet 

. with a terrific thrust of his heels upon the floor he 
straightened from the crouch he now was in . . . And the 
carpet came up with his hands , that is, there came up that 
end of the carpet far from where the red-haired Sergeant stood 
He fell, that Sergeant. His feet flew from beneath him and 
he fell, upwards, outwards and backwards. By his good 
fortune, and the Sailor’s, his shoulders took the ground first, 
thus breaking much of the force with which, an mstant later, 
his head came down. He was not even stunned . . He 
began, m fact, so soon as he had fallen, to twist round as he 
lay so that he might use the pistol which still was gripped in 
his right hand 

He was quick But not quick enough For even as he fell 
the Sailor jumped , his right boot swung and its tip crashed 
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against the knucldes of the pistol hand. With a clatter the gun 
lay spinning on the green and sickly yellow tiles of the small 
hearth, and, almost before it fell, the Sailor Imelt astride its 
owner. 

He said, looking down at the red hair and crimson face and 
blazing small eyes : 

“ Clever, eh ? ” He shifted so that his knees kept down the 
blue-clad arm, which then gave up, as indeed they well might, 
all attempt at struggle “ Just a mmute now . . He felt 
in pockets and brought out more lengths of thin, strong cord 
and became busied with it. 

There was no darkness to fight now, so that his speed was 
doubled. In a moment he was done and standing again. He 
looked down at the Sergeant, straight and helpless and very, 
very angry. He said solemnly : 

“ Hurts me more than it does you, Sonnie I ” Then, with 
a smile : “ Quit looking that way ! You’ll burst, man ! ” He 
bent down and picked up the fellow like a sack ; took three 
steps and laid him, face to the wall, upon Auntie’s settee of 
faded, spotty yellow plush. “ Don’t want you looking at Twe > ” 
he said, and was answered by stifled raging gurglmgs behind 
the gag. In chorus there came other similar sounds from 
beneath the table by the door. And then a cry from the 
parrot, whose baleful eye shone upon the scene with, it seemed, 
a gross malignant humour : 

“ Choclit, deane 1 Averchocht ! ” 

“ Oh, you ! ” said the Sailor. He crossed to where, beside 
the fireplace, the cage stood on the floor. He picked up the 
baize cloth which lay fallen and threw it over the cage and was 
rewarded by silence. He stooped again and picked up the 
pistol and looked at it and at last thrust it into a pocket. 

He stood then, his hands thrust into the side pockets of his 
coat, and with his back to the hearth surveyed the room at his 
leisure. He pondered where he should start his search ; where 
Auntie would have been likely to hide the stock of her secret 
trade. In this room, probably. But where ? Beneath the 
floor ? Behind a loose chimney brick ? Ordinarily, in a locked 
drawer or cabinet ^ Subtly, following the principle of the 
safety of the obvious ? 

He sighed and brought a hand from his pocket to scratch 
reflective at his head A long job, unless great luck were with 
him A very long job, perhaps not to be successfully completed. 
. . . He looked once more, with a wry twist of the mouth, 
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about the room In the soft yellow light of the big lamp it 
showed a dreary tawdriness more disheartening even than 
Its daytime aspect There was a cold gloom about it ; a death 
of the spirit , a musty, dusty beastliness 

Should he start, he thought, with the cupboards ? No, for 
that would mean moving the Sergeant again . . . Smartish 
chap, that Must have been there, behind that table, the whole 
time, just waiting And it wasn’t lack of guts that had kept 
him from coming out sooner, to the help of his men No, 
just craft Making his bird think there was nothing left to 
deal with , then getting him off his stroke. . . . Not bad. 

His eyes wandered agam to the table m the window behind 
which this foxy Sergeant had bided his time ; wandered, then 
stayed fixed Fixed upon two boxes. Official-looking boxes 
Certainly, from their very plainness and cleanhness and air of 
utility, certainly no boxes of Auntie’s. . . . Moved by a hope 
which, despite its wildness, became even as he crossed the room 
almost a conviction, he went to the table and lifted the lid of 
the first He said, whispermg * 

“ Well, I’m ed 1 ” 

For imder his hand were certain neat bundles, bound with 
tape and having recently written neat tickets upon them His 
search had been most thoughtfully carried out for him ; for 
the second bunch was of letters in that spidery hand which 
covered the half-sheet which had been clutched even m death 
by Auntie, and which now rested somewhere among those 
multitudinous packets m the coat of Tom 

He pored over this and the other bundles, readmg the 
letters through He peered into the other box and found its 
contents to be not letters but fragments of ash and fluff , hair- 
pins and matches and such like, each bundle neat and neatly 
ticketed with the place of its finding in roimd, laborious hand- 
writing Whoever had charge of the County Police was 
thorough to pedantry in the methods which he made them 
follow 

The Sailor put into his breast pocket only the bundle of 
letters He said, with a smile and a gesture which must have 
annoyed his prisoners yet more than the words 
“ Thank you very, very kindly ” 

He turned out the lamp and then, groping in the sudden 
darkness, made his way to the door. He passed through it 
and closed it softly behind him. 
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CHAPTER X 

■p\0WN the passage he went towards the scullery through 

which he had entered But he checked half-way, by the 
door of the room that had been Val’s. From his pocket he 
took the key and turned it m the lock and went softly m At 
the bedside he halted and used his torch, and by its light made 
close examination of the second of his victims. 

He came out of that room not ill-pleased. A nasty crack 
on the head, but with no consequences more serious than a 
slight concussion He locked the door again but this time left 
the key m the lock 

He went, lighting his way, along the passage to the scullery 
and through it to its door His torch showed him bolt and key 
He turned one and slipped the other and softly drew the door 
wide 

His torch was off now and back within his pocket But as 
stepping into the warm, lighted darkness of the outer air, he 
said softly “ Betty ! Here ! ” he heard a sound and saw a 
dim strange shape which, despite caution, brought the torch 
out again and again into use. 

Its rays showed to his eyes a sight which brought to them 
first the blank wide stare of astonishment, then, swiftly, a 
flash of laughter which spread until the whole face was alight 
with It and the shoulders below the face heaving m their effort 
for silence. 

Still laughmg, he crouched and once more brought the 
torch’s ray to bear. The picture was unchanged. Betty, 
motionless as bronze, stood over the supine figure of a man, 
the metal buttons of whose tunic ghnted and winked m the 
white beam He, too, was as still as if carved ; but he was 
conscious and unhurt. He gazed up, with trembling lips and 
staring terrorised eyes, at the great muzzle, its lips lifted at the 
corners to show a hint of fangs like the teeth of a trap, which 
was steady within an inch of his nose. 

“ Lay off, Bet ' ” the Sailor said. She moved, with a cock 
of the head towards him as who should say . “ There it is , 
any time you want more of this done, only too happy,” and stood 
watchful at a pace’s distance. The man stirred, the merest 
flicker of movement, and there came from the depths of 
Betty’s throat a faint, distant rumblmg, menacing and minatory. 
He lay still- again, still as death, every muscle rigid. 
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This set the Sailor, who perhaps was already elated, off 
again upon his silent laughing He saw with his mind’s eye 
the whole history. Saw the policeman, on outside guard, 
cieepmg round to the scullery door, there to enter and go to 
the valiant help of his shouting, stamping comrades ; saw him 
met suddenly by a thunderbolt, a silent mass which leaping 
up from the ground, takes him in the chest and brings him 
down When the stars have danced their dance before his eyes 
and he can see again, he is fiat and helpless and that gunning 
muzzle looks into his, and every sound or movement which he 
may begin to make is strangled at birth by that low rumbling 
and a white gleam of teeth beneath slavering red gums. . . . 

The Sailor laughed and laughed his full, silently. But as 
he laughed he worked. This fourth capture made not even a 
show of resistance. So that, m time even quicker than with 
those inside the house, the Sailor had him tied and gagged. 

He left him within the scullery, sitting, crumpled and most 
undignified, in the dark and bucket-laden space beneath the 
sink Then, the scullery door locked behind him, what he had 
sought safe in his breast pocket, and Betty a silent shape at 
his side, the Sailor took his leave. 

Over his own tracks he went, creeping down the garden, 
under the stile and so into the shadow of the wood, where a 
man might walk upright. 

He went with caution but freely, and as he went gave 
himself congratulation on his luck. Even he blessed the 
policemen, for though his manner of dealing with these would 
make the chase hotter for him yet had they not been there it 
seemed to him likely that he never would have got those 
letters. For either these had been found earlier, in which event 
had the guard not been set they would have been, with the 
other exhibits, moved to another more official place ; or they 
had been found that evening, his four victims having while it 
was yet light made a thorough and systematic search such as 
he himself, alone and with only a torch, could not have hoped 
to carry out 

Though he had said to Betty as they had crawled from 
stile to ^trees : “ Didn’t want that other one, giil Four’s 
gieedy I ” He felt that ever)^thing in this night had fallen out 
indeed well for him, and in this refiection was carried near to 
that point where he must leave the shelter of these trees he 
was among and cross the open heath for the woods in which 
lay home. 
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He was carried neai to it, but no farther. For, at his side, 
Bettjf suddenl}* halted, ivith a ghost-whine for the attracting 
of his attention He stopped, looking down. She was rigid, 
tail straight out, ears pricked She pointed. He listened, 
stiainmg his ears 

To them at last, through the darkness heavy with the 
thousand night scents of the earth and its fruits, there came 
a sound Very faint it was, but he could not tell whether this 
faintness was by leason of distance or m its nature Nor could 
he tell, until he thought to follow the line of Betty’s point, 
from which direction it came. 

He stramed his ears, standing motionless, endeavouring to 
anal} se the sound It was a voice ; but it seemed to have no 
words. It was a high note, in the mam, yet there were threaded 
tiirough it deeper sounds It ivas a sound not pleasant to his 
mood, for as he stood listemng it drifted into his mind a 
melancholy ivhich by degrees infinitesimal at first but then with 
a pervading flood swept him clean of the elation which had 
thrust all trouble from his mind. 

The sound, it seemed to him, grew clearer Motionless in 
the darkness he struggled with its mystery Then its risings 
and fallings , its checks and runs , its sad, hard pamfulness , 
these told him, suddenly, that this was a woman weeping 

He did then a thing which in view of his position was 
forever to be a mystery even to himself. He went, with not a 
thought to police, nor murders, nor the figuiative price upon 
his own head, straight in the direction of the sobbing. It lay 
deeper withm the trees and with every step went some of 
that faint light wdiich had, m his walking, guided his 
steps. Going became difficult and more difficult But Betty 
now went ahead. He lost sight and touch with her, but 
stumbled on. 

And then, when he had travelled a hundred yards which 
seemed a mile, he came upon the dog agam. She was nosing 
something which lay huddled at the foot of a large tree upon 
the edge of a little natural clearing. Into this clearing came 
enough of the starlight for a man to see at least his hand before 
his nose or a path beneath his feet. 

The sobbing had ceased. The Sailor, peering down un- 
certainly, saw dimly that a paleness which must be a hand was 
caressing the head of Betty. He went forward a step, so that 
no longer was he hidden m the patch of utter darkness made 
by the shadow of the big tree. He said uncertainly, and feeling, 
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now that intrude he had, the intrusion was a vile ra\ishing of 

another’s privacy . , „ 

“ Er . . . Can I . . . Is anything wrong ? The 
words came haltingly from a tongue suddenly awkward and 
stiff. Their stupidity , their abysmal inadequacy sent the 
blood to his face with a hot rush that made him bless the 


darlmess 

There was, following this speech, a silence deeper than any 
of this night of silences Not as those other silences had been, 
of soft, stifling darkness and doubt and sometimes dread. But 
a silence sharp ivith a sharpness of spears. A silence that was 
not of nothing but of everything- A silence so full with meaning 
that his mind could catch at nothing save a knowledge that this 
was a lull, like that dead calm before the monsoon, preceding 
great and bewildering happenings. 

He stood there, head thrust a little forward, the great 
shoulders hunched His arms dangled loose and nen’’eless at 
his sides At his Imees Betty sniffed, seeking w'ords of praise 
or blame or at the least recognition. 

There was a movement in the dimness, a rustling. The 
shape which had lain abandoned by the big tree’s foot came 
suddenly alive and rose and stood before him. Such was the 
darkness that he knew rather than saw it as tall and strong and 
rounded ; he remembered how last he had seen her, gazing 
after him from the inn’s doorway. There w^aked in him the 
soft, rather terrible shock of such recognitions even before he 
heard the voice. 

She said, this voice low and deeper than he knew it by 
reason of the strength she put out to restrain her sobs : 

“ You • It IS you ! It is 1 ” 

He heard tlie voice and its tone and was aware of emotion. 
He said . 

“ Yes But . . .” He stopped, biting off words which 
immediately he forgot, so that he could not have told, an instant 
afterwards, what it had been that he was about to say. 

“ You ! ” she said again She came close so that he felt 
her breath cool and soft upon his cheek. “ You ! ” Arms 
came up in the dimness and tivined themselves about his neck 
They forced down his head and agamst his face he felt a warm 
softness, and when he raised it there was a salt wetness upon 
his lips. She said • 

“ You didn’t come.” 

I ... I ...” he said “ How ... how could I ? ” 
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Through the darkness, in v/hich he could only see by mem- 
ories the features of the dim, pale oval that was hei upturned 
face, he strove with an eagerness he knew futile to read her eyes. 
She said : 

“ No. No ; you couldn’t I see that ” 

He remembered things He shot out a hand whose fingers 
gripped her wnst with a force that from most women would 
have drawn a scream. He said, in a tone which by itself was 
insult : 

“ I’ve heard 1 Lot, I’ve heard . . .” 

She said, answering tone more than words : 

“ Meaning ? ” She stepped back a pace, and her chin 
went up. 

“ Don’t fool with me ! ” He spoke harshly and with a 
brutality most rare in him 

She laughed. A hard sound without mirth. In the dim- 
ness her face was a pale blur, strained back from the paler neck 
between it and the invisibility of her dark gown 
Fool 1 ” she said. 

In a passion of sudden cold rage which, even at the moment 
of its shaking him, he could not understand since his mind, 
or part of it, had told him already and many times that he was 
done with this woman, he shook savagely at the wrist which he 
still held. He said, between his teeth : 

“ Yes. F-double-o-ell. Fool 1 . . . Oh, you’re so inno- 
cent butter wouldn’t melt m that mouth that’s red-hot with 
hes 1 . . . But I know. I’ve got friends that aie friends Get 
me ? And one of ’em was hearmg you I ” He shook agam at 
the wrist. “ You know a whole lot about me, eh ? And tell it ! ” 

She said, her voice choked and throaty with effort to keep ' 
back a cry at the pain of her wrist : 

“ Please let me go ! ” 

He flung the hand away. “ Didn’t think I’d hear that, did 
you ? ” he said. “ But I did. . . . You and the rozzer < ” 
He spat. 

There was a silence. At the end of it he said childishly . 

“ Did you ? Or didn’t you ? ” 

She said : “ You seem to know . . . know all about it ” 
A httle sob caught at her throat and checked her. “ It’s 
It’s . . . what’d be the good of my saying . . . anything ? 
What . . . what’d be the good ? ” Her voice went up with 
these last words ; up into a desperate sob, half-controlled, 
which affected the Sailor strangely. He felt within his own 
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throat a tearing, which was yet a constriction, most discomfort- 
able He said 

“ Mean to say. ...” 

She cut across his words like a flash. She said : 

“ Mean to say nothing ' What would I say to you. , . . 

not much . . . Me, Fm just a woman who let you have 

me . . Why ? Don’t know why. Because I — well, I was 
fool enough to think ... to think I’d . . .1 was . . . you 
were different . . Oh > I know well enough vdiat you're 

thinking , that I sleep with every Tom, Dick or George that 

happens along . . That’s what’s in your head. . . . Fm not 
going to tiouble to try and get it out. . . . Only . . . only 
you’re a fool , a damn wicked fool • After that night you ought 
to Imozv , not go taking hearsay and be ready to think all the 
bad things about me you can lay your head to. . . . You 
ought to knoiv ... I was a fool, too, to think what I did of 
you . ” Through the darkness there came to his ears, at 
this break in the passionate, j'erky rushing of her words, a little 
hard laugh, mirthless and more painful than any sobbing. He 
moved , his lips opened to speak, but before words came, she 
spoke again 

“ Yes I was the biggest fool • God ! I was . . . Now 
go Go • For Christ’s sake go, and leave me alone 1 ” Her 
speech was cut short , suddenly it seemed that all the fire and 
passion was out of her She sank down to sit where before 
she had lam 

This action had, to the Sailor’s eyes, which fought every 
movement for clearer sight than the darkness would cede him, 
a curious unearthly magic. His gaze, straining, had been fast 
upon the dim paleness of her face, and now it seemed that this, 
bodiless, was going from him, wavering away and down into 
depths of black mistiness. . . . He stepped forward, Ins arms 
half outstretched, a little wordless cry upon his hps. From the 
ground her voice came up to him It said, fiat and weary : 

“ Go. Go , . . and let me be.” 

He dropped to his knees beside the place whence tlie voice 
had seemed to come. He said : 

‘‘ But . . . but you told that policeman. . . 

“ Will you go ^ ” she said, and once more, as she turned 
with the words, propping herself upon, an elbow, he could see 
the white dim shape of her face. 

He said : “ I’ll not go . . . not till there’s some ex- 
plaining ” 
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“ They came,” she said, “ and asked me what I knew about 
you ” Her voice was flat , toneless like that of a tired, bored 
child made to speak against its will. “ What was I to tell them ? 
That I knew nothing , hadn’t seen you ^ When they knew 
. , . there was every one to let ’em know it . . when they 
knew for certam sure that you’d been there the night What 
use’d it have been to know nothing ? And what use to be just 
answering questions So I thought . . . told you I was a fool. 
... I thought I’d help. ... So I let on I was dead agamst 
you ; had thought you were a bad one all the time. I reckoned 
if I did that properly . . . and I did . . . then maybe they’d 
pay more attention to the lies I was going to tell. They did ; 
and I told ’em all manner of stuff which I said you’d told part 
to me and part in the bar and part to the helps . . . Lot of 
lies and nonsense But it was swallowed. Yes, swallowed 
whole An’ seeing it was all, when you come to it, pointmg to 
your having gone in another direction and, by times and what 
not, couldn’t have had aught to do with that killing . .’ . 
seeing that, p’r’aps it did help you. . . . Now, will you go I ” 
She turned her face away again and he was left only with the 
knowledge that near him, withm reach of his hand, she lay. 

Then, uncontrollable, a sob came from her. A hard, 
rasping, shaking sob 

He moved his hands through the darkness and touched her 
shoulder, soft and strong and warm beneath thin covering. 
He said helplessly : 

“ I ... I ... I didn’t . . . what could I think ? ” 

His hand was jerked violently away. As he knelt her face 
rose, as she sat up, until again it was a pale blur beneath his 
eyes- 

“ Think ? ” she said “ Think ? What’s thinking got to 
do with this ? If I’d thought, what d’you s’pose ’d’ve happened. 
Why, I’d’ve come to believing that it was you who killed that 
woman. ... If I’d thought. But I didn’t think . . . didn’t 
need to, when I knew you couldn’t. You might kill some things, 
but not hammer in a raddled hag’s head . . . Thinking > ” 

On his knees the Sailor felt a humility strange to him. 
He felt a child in the presence of a god He felt all the remorse 
of a child who has hurt in its tantrum a beloved and adult friend. 
His hands moved in a helpless httle gesture. He said slowly : 

“ I see ... I see now . . .” He took a firmer grip upon 
himself and said, after that pause * “ Stop crying f Stop. 
Please stop ! ” He moved out a hand as if to touch her again. 
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But she must have felt that movement, for with a spring in 
which was no awkwardness, no scrambimg, she got to her feet 
and stood above him. 

“ Don’t touch me ! ” she said. And her voice had in it 
that harsh, hard ring which he had heard used to the sot her 
husband. 

Slowly, he, too, rose. They stood and the eyes of each 
could see of the other just the pale blur of the face and a 
tliickemng of the darlmess where the body blocked out such 
light as there was. There was a silence which seemed to last 
sn hour. And then, still without moving, the woman spoke. 

“ I’ll be going back,” she said. 

He answered, repeating her words dazedly but with a 
question somehow in them. 

She said, idly almost, as if now, emotion having exhausted 
her, she discussed the affairs of another : 

“ It’s not cheerful. That it’s not. . . .” 

He took her cue ; it suited him, for his head and the 
thoughts within it were a fiery whirl in which nothing was 
certain ; nothmg real save the necessity to find and seize and 
clutch reality He said : 

“ What’s the matter ? Is ... he givm’ trouble agam ? ” 

“ Trouble ? ” She laughed again. Or rather it was not 
laugh, nor exclamation, nor query , it was that httle sound of 
“ Ha • ” whose enigma he had noticed not once but many times. 
“ Trouble,” she said. “ He’s dying ! ” 

“ What ? ” He spoke with the sharpness of astonishment 

“ That . . . that night,” she said. “ He was dead, rotten 
drunk You remember ? Well, doctor says that was the last 
straw. He did it once too often, see ? He’s never come round 
yet Not properly And he’s had a stroke. An’ now there’s 
hemorrhage. . . . And the house full of doctors and nurses. 
. . . And It drags on. . 

“ I . . .” said the Sailor. “ I . . . I’m . . .” 

In the darkness she swayed closer to him Her hand came 
up, groping, and seized the lapel of his coat and grasped and 
shook It. She said quickly, m a voice which showed the words 
to come through clenched teeth * 

“ If you say you’re sorry, I’ll . . . You’re not sorry I If 
it matters to you any way, you’re glad. Otherways, you’re 
nothing , Foi God’s sake ! ” she cried, her voice loud now 
and round with vehemence, “ for God’s sake, let’s be honest 1 
Tm not sorry. I’m glad, glad I Glad, I tell you 1 And not to 
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any one win I say I’m sorry ! . . . Honesty. That's what I 
want and I’ve never had and haven’t been. ... Is it honest 
to go on hvmg with an animal when the sight and touch of 
him makes you sick ? Sick * . . . But I’ve finished with all 
that, I’d made up my mind ; that mommg I made it up, 
after . . . after you. I was going to leave £m. Anyway, I 
was, whether . . . whether 1 was to go ... go alone . . . 
or . . .” 

She broke off, leaving her sentence in mid-air, suspended 
as it were, between them But the fingers still gripped his coat 
lapel, strammg and twisting at it 

He said, stupidly by reason of that whirling which still was 
in his head : 

“ But . . . what were you doing here . . . crying, . . .” 

She staited He could feel, through the arm whose hand 
gnpped his coat, the sudden tension of her whole body. 

“ You fool ! ” she said. “ You damned fool ! ” The hand 
was jerked suddenly from his coat. He felt a little rushing of 
air and then fingers and palm smacked, vicious and stmgmg, 
across his cheek. 

** What the . . he began, startled. 

And then, m a soft rush, she came Plose to him. Her body 
was pressed agamst him and her arms came up and clutched 
his shoulders and held him. Her head was strained back and 
now the face was so near that, looking down, he could see the 
features and somethmg of its pallor, and the look of strain 
about the great dark eyes. She began to sob, quietly now and 
helplessly, like a child fatigued. He saw that her lips moved 
and that shining tears stood brimming in the eyes. He bent 
his head and heard the whisper She was saymg : 

“ ... So very sorry. ... I didn’t . . . but IVe had 
such a time . . . please, will you lass me. . . . Hold me very 
tight and kiss me ...” 

There swayed up in him, choking his throat so tliat he 
could not speak, a great wave of greater emotions A dark, 
soft wave shot every here and there with fierce yet kindly 
lights. A longing took him, and a memory, and a thought of 
past and present and future, and he grew aware, through all 
this and of it, of that deep, warm ecstasy which greets the man 
who has come at last to the goal of a quest. 

His arms lifted and went about her shoulders His head 
came down There came a small sigh from the woman m his 
arms and yet farther her head went back. . . 



And then, as it seemed, so close were they that alrnost the 
meeting of their lips was accomplished, the Sailor raised his 
head A sharp movement , it was as if he were hstening. But 
he had heard nothing nor was striving after hearing. A thought 
had come to him , a thought and a mernory. 

His arms slackened ; dropped again to his sides. He 
shook his head like a man in pain. For a moment she was 
still and quiet against him ; then, with a quick thrust of her 
hands at his chest, stood clear Her breath came hard and 
fast She was erect again and rigid who had just now been 
soft and pliant in his arms. She said harshly : 

“ And what’s come to you ? ” 

He passed a hand across his eyes. His head was tired and 
pictures which came within it would not go at bidding. He 
had seen, suddenly and with that dreadful clarity of mental 
vision, a picture of the girl Valentine. And, while it stayed 
there, flaming behind his eyes, he could not . . it w^as as 
if physical forces restrained him ... he could not seize the 
happiness so near to him. It was a strange trick that his mind 
had played him, for at his inability to clutch what was in his 
grasp he felt, most acutely, a deep and wounding sense of 
loss, not the sharp stab of a loss for which a man knows he 
will be able to find a remedy, but the ache for which he doubts 
remedy to exist. He began haltingly * 

” I thought ... it was. . . Us here, we’re . . 

She sprang back from him as if he had struck her. She 
said, her words hard and fast and clear : 

“ Don’t say. Don’t trouble to say ! I’m going.” She 
came close agam and said, clear still but slow and with a passion 
which shook her : ” Don’t come after me ! ” She turned 
and threw back over her shoulders : “ You needn’t be fear- 
mg I’ll not be seeing the police.” With a crackling and a 
crashing in the light undergrowth, she was gone at a stumbling 
run 

The Sailor, stupefied, stood his ground. He called : 

“ Back ! Come back ! I didn’t . He broke off, 
cursing beneath his breath. He found futility in himself. He 
remembered, for the first time, the torch that lay m his pocket. 
He pulled it out and pressed its switch and a path of white 
light ending m a pool less bright cut its way through the dark- 
ness He began to run, the torch’s beam dancing and jerking 
before him 

But he had not gone twenty paces before he stopped. 
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He listened, but not a sound came. He did not, could not 
indeed, kno\^ whetlier she was going on, or hiding, or off 
along some clear ride to left or right which he did not know. 

He cursed agam and again fell silent. Then, with decision, 
thrust back the torch into his pocket and whistled softly. 
Betty came , she had been close beside him He set off to 
retrace his steps and so gam his old paths and the point 
where he must leave this wood. 

He ploughed on, not lighting his way but most careless as 
to the noise of his progress. His brows were creased into a 
deep frown which cut the V between his eyes. He had, now, 
so much upon his mind ; a problem so momentous that its 
solution must wait. He forced, with an effort which cost 
him far more than then he knew, his mind to dwell upon the 
work that must be done ; work which, done, would leave him 
free to wrestle with these wars and changings of wars which 
vent on, as never before such things had, witliin his head. 

CHAPTER XI 

H IS pace upon the return journey was rather more than 
twice that of its original. He ran through the trees 
and across the clear spaces. He kept close to the bank of 
the Mallow road and so came soon upon the clearing and the 
cart track and, upon the far side of that track, Tom’s hut. 

At first, after a careful glance, he was for going straight 
to the door of the hut and so back once more into safety. 
But Betty gave him pause. As he stepped out from the trees 
and on to the little slope of rough grasses which led down 
from them to the cart track, she moved suddenly, with a 
sharp imperious thrust, against his knee. He stopped, looking 
down at her. She was rigid and trembling. She pomted, and 
in the direction of the hut itself. He bent down and put a 
hand upon her and with his fingers found that her hackles 
were up Deep down within her, so that he could feel the 
vibrations, began a ghostly, ominous rumble. 

He straightened himself, to pull thoughtfully at his lower 
lip and glance from the great dark shape of the dog to the 
barely visible squareness, fifteen yards away, of the hut. He 
shook his head and lifted his shoulders He did not under- 
stand, and where he did not understand he was wary 

He went then, Betty tense and silent as a shadow at his 
side, diagonally out across the open and so came, by passing 
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behind the hut, to the wall in which the one window. 
Through its green curtain he could see light, but tlie curtain 
was of a texture which made sight of the objects through it 
impossible. He put up cautious fingers and found to his 
amazement, that the window itself was closed. 

Then from the ground came a whine, instantly repressed, 
from Betty. Against his leg, through the canvas gaiter, he 
could feel the storm of trembhng eagerness which shook her 
Softly and without a whisper of sound he moved away from 
the window and went round the hut to its doorway side. 
At the door, with a tap from his boot against her ribs to keep 
the dog silent, he bent his head and pressed it to the wood 
and listened. 

Half he had expected voices. But none came to liis ear. 
Movement he heard in plenty ; a man going here and there 
about the hut ; a scraping and a rustlmg with every now and 
then the sound of taps upon wood. The sort of sounds, in 
fact, that might well have been made by the hut’s owner. 

. . Might have been . . . He bent again, and again set his 
hand upon Betty and again felt the bristlmg hair and shaldng 
eagerness and that vibration which was her war-note repressed 
to silence. . . . 

Might have been Tom, but . . . the Sailor straightened 
himself but stayed with bent head staring at the crouching 
shape of Betty . . . might have been, but by these symptoms 
was probably, most probably, not. 

He raised his head and with sudden decision placed his 
hand upon the door. With his toe he touched Betty and said, 
low • 

“ Get in 1 Get in ! Speak I ” The words, particularly 
as they were not words of custom, can have meant notlung 
to her mind. But their tone, hissing and imperative, was 
enough She was at the door. Her nails scrabbled wildly 
against it, her heavy body was flung at it, once and twice and 
three times, so that it shook and rattled on its fastenmgs 
She put back her head and the great jaws opened and her bay 
went up to the skies 

The Sailor, backing a pace, flattened himself agamst the 
wall to the left of the door He waited, thinking that this 
waitmg would not be of much length 

He was right Not more than a second from the time 
when the dog first used her voice there came quick steps within 
the hut and the click of the latch lifting. The door then was 
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opened, but only for so much as allowed of a head to be 
thrust round its edge, look this way and that uith furtive 
glances and then with the lips hurl down words at the frenzied 
dog* 

The Sailor saw that this head, which he could only see 
as a round dark splodge, was higher up the door than would 
have been the head of Tom. Seeing, he leapt from where 
he stood and clearing the ragmg impotent Betty, clamped 
his fingers on the door’s edge and with a jerk of his arm 
pushed the door itself open and back, almost flush with the 
wall 

There was a scurry of events. With the push and the 
door coming wide, the owner of the head stumbled backward. 
Past him, a grey streak, went Betty, silent now. The Sailor 
took a quick pace forward and sideways, so that he was now 
close to the stranger This one, recovermg from what had 
almost been a fall, found himself seized and most painfully 
lifted, tall man that he was, so that his legs jerked and kicked 
full a foot from the ground. He could barely breathe for 
the grip upon the back of his collar ; would have screamed, 
had he been able, at the cruel constriction of the grip upon 
the back of hi§ belt. . . . 

Inside, the Sailor peered over the shoulder of his burden. 
He saw that Betty, whining, was nosing frantic affection at 
her master, who, his arms lashed behind him, lay huddled in 
a graceless heap by the foot of the pallet bed. 

“ Ah 1 ” said the Sailor. He put down his burden, who, 
clutching and clawing to ease tibe collar which had been 
drawn tight across his throat, turned on unsteady legs to face 
his attacker. 

So soon as that turn was complete, the Sailor struck His 
left fist drove at the body, coming home at a point some inch 
or so below the curving away of the breast bone The head 
came forward with a jerky rush, its mouth wide, its eyes 
staring, the Sailor’s right fist, carefully moderated strength 
behind it, landed with a dull clap exactly upon the angle of 
the jaw beneath the left ear 

The man sank, going to the floor like a suddenly deflated 
pneumatic toy. Over the limp body the Sailor stepped 
He said . 

“ Wait 1 ” And shut the door and latched it, and then 
was kneeling beside Tom, at whom Betty still whined and 
nosed and fawned With his knife he cut the clumsy bonds 
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m one stroke Tom got to his feet like a boy and stood grin- 
ning, rubbing at his arms He said : 

“ Obliged, I’m sure . Glad to see you, Shorty ! ” 

The Sailor jerked a thumb behind him. “ What’s that ? ” 
he said 

They turned and Tom passed him and stood looking down 
at the huddled figure. “ Ye’re askin’,” he said “ Bid c’n 
tell . . . Interodooce ye.” He waved a hand. “ My frien’, 
Mr Short — the Reverunt Mister Something Bloody Pole.” 

The Sailor whistled. “ Pole, eh ? ” He scratched his 
head. “ What d’you know about that ? ” He came and 
stood close and put out a foot, and with it turned the body 
over “ This is a night ! ” he said. “ They’re goin’ down 
like flies ! ” He laughed. 

“ What’s that ? ” Tom looked up at him sharply. 

“ Tell you later,” the Sailor said. He looked about the 
room and its disorder. Everj^hing was out of place save 
the bed The table had been dragged aside, the chairs over- 
turned , the few books, covered with canvas by their owner, 
had been torn from their shelf and lay, their leaves scattered, 
all about the floor The pots and pans were overturned ; 
the shelves of miscellany were empty and their ^contents lying 
at their feet in uncouth heaps. 

“ Tidy scrap ! ” said the Sailor. 

“ Scrap your blasted foot > ” Tom was indignant. ** Scrap 
my eye ’ There wasn’t no scrap. Think I couldn’t deal wi’ 
that I ” He began to smile again. “ Scrap your back leg I 
He got me outside I went out f’r some water . . .an’ 
slam > ” His hand went up and felt tenderly at the back of 
his head “ Didn’t know nothing then till I foun’ meself 
lyin’ here, like four pennorth o’ Gawdelpus done up ugly 
and stuck on a fork ” He looked about the room, smiling 
and still feeling tenderly at his head. “ No. Mess an’ fitter’s 
result o’ his Rev-runce playin’ hunt the thimble. ... He 
was after some letter, he was Funny, isn’t it ? ” He laughed. 

“ It is • ” said the Sailor, and laughed too He put his 
hand to a pocket and brought it away with his packet and 
waved this under the nose of Tom Who said : 

“ That them ? Eh ? . . Well, I’m . . He felt 

speechless. 

Strikes me . . The Sailor was thoughtful “ Strikes 
me the parson’s done us proud Yeah . . He put himself 

where I wanted . . . How’s Val ? ” he said. 
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Tom said : “ All bonzer couple hours ago Since then , 
well I knows not, not havin’ seen ” 

The Sailor turned on his heel and crossed to the bed. 
As he lifted it clear and bent to raise the stone, he said over 
his shoulder 

“ Shan’t be long Keep y’r eye on Holy Joe , he’ll be 
round in a bit ” Then he was gone, his legs, his body, his 
head, all engulfed by that horizontal doorway in the earth 
He came to the bottom of the iron ladder and began to 
grope his way along the narrow, earth-walled passage, at whose 
end he could see the faint, outer edges of the light cast by the 
oil lamp which hung upon that beam which ran from floor 
to roof at her bed’s head He went slowly, more slowly by 
far than he need He was checked by swirlmg thoughts 
and emotions in which were currents and cross-currents 

But he came to the end of the passage in time and turned 
out of the darkness into the great square chamber He saw 
the bed, a pool of bright light cast upon and around it, like 
the centre of a stage . . Upon the bed she sat Her head 

was bent down, staring not at the floor but into her lap 
He was struck, with a feeling he could not analyse, by some- 
thing forced in the carriage of her body , some unnatural 
tension which gave a harsh unreality to line. 

Disturbed, he went forward quickly, and now he saw 
that m her lap, gripped by two hands whose trembling 
was betrayed by the sound of faint rustling, she held a 
newspaper. 

In two strides he reached her. Val I ” he said “ Val I ” 
She did not look up , did not move so much as a muscle. 
He put down a hand and, bending, closed its fingers upon the 
folded paper and twitched it away 

She became aware of him then. She gave a little cry 
and threw up her head and then sprang to her feet He saw 
that her face was not the face which he had left that after- 
noon. ... It was again the face of the terror- ridden, 
hysterical child , the white, strained, distorted mask which 
he had seen upon the morning when he found Auntie lying 
dead in her room with only half a head 

He looked down, for an instant only, at the newspaper , 
saw that it was one of the more sensational of the batch from 
which Tom had read to him , saw one sub-headline . police 
HUNT MAN AND GIRL He said curtly : 

“ Where’d you get this ? ” 
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Ip the Hal, lifeless tone which went, fe he If mid , ^ 

remember, with tlic little white mask of a fact, she jsaul 

“Asked Tom for it . . it was sticking up out of Is 

pocket . . . He . . , he wouldn’t gicc it . . Thru he kft 

’is coat ’n’ I took it. . . lie didn’t notice , . 

The Sailor put his hand upon her shoulder It seemed 
to his imagination that the coklncss of the }oung llesh stmek 
through the cotton to Ins fingers. He said : 

“ Sit down * ” And pressed with a g< ntly hcaty hand. 

She sat, looking up at him with wide, staring c}es, not 
eyes w^hich looked at a man personnlK , c)es which we*re 
reflections of the fear W’lthin her. lie said, looking dowm at 
her . 

“Why fill youi fool little he‘ad with tJsis trash ^ “ lie 
beat the idled up paper against his open palm 

She suddenK flung up !icr hands before her face ; the 
palms strained dow'n, pressing with a strength which left 
their knuckles white, against her etes. 

“ They’ll get me 1 ” Her \oice was a harsh yet reeds 
scream “ They’ll shut me up . shut me up ... I hnw 
they will . . She flung down lier liands .igain and leapt 
up and seized his coat with a clutch wliose stiength w.»s almost 
unbelievable She cowered against him, sintering and sob- 
bing, half-kncchng, half-l}ing, her weight kept from the floor 
only by the pull of her hands. 

He put an arm about her and lifted her small weight- He 
held her there against his side 'Jluough all lus pity there 
shot for a moment the faintest glimmer of distaste, gone as 
soon as it had come But with its going there went something 
else The little young body, limp now and soft and warm 
against liim, waked nothing in him save determination to 
protect He said * “ Take Iiold of yourself ! ” His tone w.as 
decisive yet gentle He took a pace force ard and low'ered her 
to sit again upon tlie bed He kept the arm around her and 
sat himself by her side 

“ Listen here now,” he said “ Nobody’s goin’ to get 5 'ou ; 
nobody’s goin’ to shut you up I They're not going to do it. 

Tliere came from her no reply Against his arm he could 
feel once more the extiaordinary tension of her body. He 
said . 

^ “ Will you speak * . . . Hear w'hat I said ? ” 

And then she did not answ^er , it was as if his w'ords had not 
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been uttered She said, whispering now in that whisper of 
hers that told more than any scream 

“ Take me away . make Tom take me away. 

“ Tom > ” said the Sailor His brows went up “ Yes . . . 
we might do that. . But look here, what’s matter with 
staying where you are ? ” 

Against his arm her body strained, striving to break free 
She beat at him with small, soft fists. “ I wonH stay ' I won’t 
stay * ” Her voice was now higher, almost a real scream 
“ I’m shut m ' I’m shut in here ! ” 

He strove to soothe her with words and hand , he did, after 
a time, succeed at least in quieting the voice ; but the rigidity 
of her body would not lessen. He said : 

“ What d’you mean, ‘ shut in here ’ ? Didn’t feel that 
before ^ ” 

“ No, no ! But now . . . now ... I felt safe like . . . 
now I’m not . . . they’ll get me no mind what you do . . . 
they’ll get me. , . . They’ll . . Her voice began to rise 
agam 

He shook her by the shoulder. “ Stop that > ” he said. 
“ Stop It I ” He waited while the incipient scream sank to 
speech again and from incoherent words to a whispered mur- 
muring ; finally died away He said then, using the only 
sedative at the moment within his power : 

“ Easy as she goes there ! Keep quiet now and then m the 
morning we’ll see about moving on out of this. . . .” 

She strained to get free, leaning back agamst that vast 
encircling arm. “ Not to-morrow > ” she said “ Not to- 
morrow . . Why not now ? Now, before they get 
here . .” 

Quiet > ” said the Sailor sharply. Then, when quiet she 
was • “ Can’t be done, kid . . Get that in your little head 
. . . Nothin’ doing to-mght. , . . We’ll see in the morn- 
mg . 

She clutched at his coat. She said * “ We . . \yliy . . . 
why don’t ...” She stammered more and fell silent 

He peered down sideways at her. He said * “ Out with 
it < ” 

Words came then in a torrent “ Let me and Tom go . , . 
me and Tom He’ll take care of me . Tom and me go. 
Then when they come . . . they come they’d . . you could 

tell them it wasn’t me you could say . . say .” 
She failed again, stammered words and phrases tailing off mto 
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heavy sitence. Her lips trembled beneath the haunted, staring 
eyes. 

“ Meaning . . said the Sailor very slowly, . . . mean- 
ing you to go with Tom and me to stay here and^ when they 
come, here’s me I ” His tone was expressionless, like the eyes 
with which he looked down, twisting his body the better to see, 
at the white face wdiich stared up at him. 

The small head, gleaming burnished copper in the steady 
soft lamp-light, was nodded. She gained courage. She 
said . 

“ Yes. Yes. That’s it. You wouldn’t mind if they shut 
you up and they’d soon . . . soon find it was wrong and . , . 
and . 

She broke off as he rose, gently moving to do so the arm 
which had held her still. He said : 

“ Don’t you worry that head of yours any more, kiddie. 
We’ll fix something. . . . There’s your way . . or p’r’aps 
another. But we’ll fix it. . . .” His head, as he stood above 
her, was higher by a foot or more than the top of the lamp ; 
It was therefore in semi-darkness and almost invisible to her. 
She could not, even had she tried, have seen what expression it 
bore. His voice was level and calm. 

He turned away and said, over his shoulder : 

“ Got to go up for a bit. Don’t be scared ; I’ll send Tom 
down for company.” And now his voice was dragging and 
weary. Slowly, he walked away, gradually fading through the 
ever-dimming circles of lamp-light 

Slowly down the dark passage he went and up the iron 
ladder and at last emerged into the hut above. He saw, as his 
head came clear above its floor, that Pole had recovered, for he 
sat limply, with his back to the stone, upon a chair drawn up 
to the table Beside him, upon the floor, was Bett3\ She sat 
with her eyes bright and unwmlong upon him ; her mouth 
was open and her tongue showed scarlet against the glistening 
ivory of her teeth ; she panted and trembled with longings. 
So often as he stirred, or she took it into her mind that he had 
moved, there came that deep and warmng rumble, not subdued 
now by need for silence. Facing his prisoner, at the other end 
of the table, stood Tom, who smoked and smiled and every now 
and then felt with careful fingers at a swelhng upon the back 
of his head. He said, as he saw the Sailor emerge ; 

“ Keep quite quiet, your Ruv’runce.” He jerked a sly 
thumb towards Betty ; then came to the Sailor and watched 
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him as he climbed from the trap and left it open. He said, as 
he saw the Sailor’s face • 

“ Hell I What’s up. Shorty ? ’* 

“ Up ? . . . Why nothin’.” The Sailor raised inquiiing 
brows. He did it with an admirable naturalness, but Tom 
shrugged Together they looked a moment at the huddled 
back of their pnze The Sailor said, putting his lips to Tom’s 
ear and whispering : 

“ Leave it to me. Go down and cheer up that kid Tell 
her anything only keep her mind off the police. She pinched 
The from your pocket and that’s torn it ” 

Again Tom looked at him The glittering black eyes weie 
cloudy with thought But he said • 

“ Right, cap’n. I’m off ” He jerked a thumb at the 
prisoner “ No fight in him,” he said ; then raising his 
voice • “ I’m leaving your Rev’runce. My frien’, Mr. Shoit, 
he’ll be seein’ to th’ demands of hospitality. Don’t move 
now ! ” He winked at the Sailor and was gone. 

The tweed-clad back in the chair stiffened with a sudden 
tension which told of desire to turn so strong that repression 
was barely possible From the floor came low, angry thunder 
from the throat of Betty. . . . 

The Sailor did not move. He had need, before he began 
upon this work in hand, to deal sternly with himself ; for this 
work would demand that a man should have all of his mind 
upon It and a determination that completed it should be. It 
was no work for one to whom, suddenly, there seemed no salt 
to the meal of living , to whom nothing was now of im- 
portance ; whose mind seemed drained of zest and fire and 
mterest. . . . 

This night had seen him throw down the real for the 
illusory ; had seen him cast off that which, too late, he knew 
he wanted, in exchange for something which now he knew he 
never had in truth desired ; had seen him robbed, by a pm- 

E rick, of that great bubble of his own mind’s blowing , that 
ubble of size and symmetry and wonderful tender pale colours, 
the bubble he had fancied real until at its vanishing he cursed 
himself for ever having been duped into belief in its reality. 

He dropped to sit upon the edge of Tom’s bed and took 
his head into his hands. Like that he stayed for minutes 
which, to the man behmd whose back he was, must surely have 
seemed as many hours.' 

Then, when almost he had come to the borders of sleep, 
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forgetting or not heeding the work still to do, there came a 
thought which, though at fiist he sneered at it, grew from a 
needle point of light in the darkness of his mind until it became 
a spreading steady brightness which destroyed the gloom He 
might be wrong . there was the chance he might be 
wrong in supposing that what had been done that night could 
not be forgotten . It was a chance and perhaps none too 
good a one , but where there was a chance and while, he 
could not be other than eager to take it And to take it he must 
first finish off these other, material matters 

He got suddenly to his feet , 'there was again in his great 
body the strength and quickness which were its habit He 
walked up to the table and round it He stood, leaning his 
hands upon its edge and looking down at the face which he 
now saw clearly for the first time 

He nodded “ Evemng,” he said A little ruthless smile 
twisted the corners of lus mouth He continued to stare. He 
remembered a phrase of Tom’s : “ Sorter wash-out yaller, 
that bloke’s eyes . . . but shiny Bleedin’ queery eyes ” 
These eyes were now raised to the Sailor’s, meeting his 
with a steadiness belying strangely the obvious fear in their 
owner’s body The long, thin hps parted for speech 

The Sailor held up a hand. “ You talk,” he said, “ when 
you’re asked Not before ” He put out the other hand behind 
him and dragged up a chair and sat. 

CHAPTER XII 


H e said • 

“ Pole You’re the dirtiest bit of work I ever struck 
An’ that, let me tell, is saym’ a whole plateful I Listen 
You get the screw put on you by that old bitch that’s dead up 
yonder. It gets too tight So you think to yourself ' the onl}^ 
way’s to fimsh her off. Very sensible Very proper Least- 
V ays, I’m not the one to say contrary. But . . and here’s your 

stink . . hut you do the trick in such a way it’ll look like 
some one else’s doing. Not, mind you, just any other person, 
but one particular person ; the young kid that you know lives 
witli the V Oman No, hold your trap till I tell you 

spcakm’s in order ! . . It’s no manner of use for you to tell 
me that you never meant or never thought or didn’t this or 
didn t that ^ So get that out of your head You Jmew, Pole * 
Nnew. Just exactly what you were about You wait till the 
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kid^s out of tlie way ; you go in , you get hold of tliat toy 
hammer, do the job, grab what you think are all the letters and 
beat It You know the kid’s the only person in the house besides 
Auntie ; you know Auntie uses her badly . . . harsh anjnvay 
. . . bad enough to make it seem possible that the kid went 
cracka an’ did her in You know the kid’s nervy an’ taut- 
strung . . . you know all this, ICnowin’ it, it itiust be that you 
made use of it Otherwise you’d ’ve managed the whole job in 
a diffeient way. . . . You , Pole i ” 

I'le finished on that and sat back, taking his arms from the 
table and crossing them on his chest and tilting back his chair. 
There was silence for a long moment, while the mad pale eyes 
m the sallow face of the clergyman roved this way and that about 
the little chamber, lighted m its centre by the soft golden light 
of the big lamp upon the table, but dark as to corners and roof 
with a soft impenetrable darkness which seemed to make the 
centre, when one’s eyes came back to it, a microcosm of the 
world in a peep-show for Olympians. 

The Sailor said : 

“ You can talk now.” 

“ What,” said the deep, smooth voice, “ do you want me 
to do ? ” The tone of this voice, its note and quahty and music, 
startled the Sailor He found himself glancing quickly up at 
the eyes again, now steady, now shifting, but always with that 
strange hard sheen across the top of their queer paleness. It 
was as if there were two men with him here , one a strange 
fellow with the lean dark face and wiry strength and treacher- 
ous ways of a wharfside crimp, the other an honest, kindly 
gentleman. He looked hard again and said, after a pause ; 

“ What I wmit you to do isn’t in it. It’s what you’re going 
to do. . . . I’m letting you speak because fair’s fair.” 

The voice said slowly : “I understand. . . . But why, if 
you . . It ceased suddenly and with its ceasing its owner’s 
hand came from the pocket of the tweed j'acket. A dark small 
shape flew through the air above the table top, straight for the 
Sailor’s head, and, with the throwing, the thrower leapt. 
Away from Betty he j'umped and with a flick of the wrist sent 
the small but heavy chair crashing down atop of her rising 
body. 

There was noise ; a whirlwmd of falling chairs and stamping 
feet and a howl from Betty changing at once to a low savage 
baying Then, as suddenly as pandemonium had begun, 
silence fell and the movmg players were settled m a tableau. 
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Beside the table, on the far side of the door, they were grouped. 
The Sailor, his captive’s back pressed to the front of his own 
body, held by their wrists the captive’s arms, one twisted 
backwards and upw^ards, the other downwards and inwards 
Betty, satisfied that the matter was being properly dealt with 
yet baulked of the sanguine share she had wished, sat quiet but 
longing, her jaws drooping flecked saliva, her eyes burmng, her 
red strip of tongue shining between white fangs 

“ You would, would you ? ” With each word the Sailor 
put twasting pressure upon the wrists he held. 

A stifled scream came from the thin, grimacing lips of the 
prisoner. A sound, this, more m keeping with the pale eyes 
which now shone with a deeper light, as if they burned with 
fires deep down within them. 

“ CJmpiaJw f ” The Sailor twisted again. “ Quiet 1 ot- 
I’ll do lots w^orse. But I’ll gag you first. Mallam ? . 
Understand ? ” He twisted again and harder, and was 
answered now by only a groan, quickly checked He said . 

“ That’s better I . . Now * You sit down here, my lad f ” 
He released the arms, bent and set up again the chair which 
had been thrown down upon Betty. Before his captive had 
realised that he was free from the grip, he found himself thrust 
down upon the chair with a thud which sent a jarring pain 
through spine to scalp. He saw, with swimming eyes, that now 
this giant W'ho had held him was seated again to face him Saw 
also that upon the table, near the giant’s right hand, there lay 
a large automatic pistol, its dull gunmetal-blue glowing wickedly 
black in the yellow light 

The Sailor pointed. “ See that gat ? If you bat an eyelid, 
sonme ... if you so much as move a back hair. I’ll plug you 
. . .You aren’t fit to hit * ” He pulled out a handkerchief and 
dabbed at the long, bleeding graze above his left ear. “ Yes 
. . . you got me there. What was it you heaved ? Still now • ” 
He bent quickly and swept his hand along the floor and straight- 
ened and laid upon the table a closed, heavy knife of the type 
used by Boy Scouts 

“ You’re a bad padre, Pole But you’re a damn’ sight 
worse as a tough ” He pointed to the loiife. “ If you’d 
managed to get that open before you heaved it, you might’ve 
done the trick . . Then where’d you be ^ Eh ? Why, same 

place . You know, Pole, there’s folk that would say you 
ought to be let off because you’re mad . . you are mad ; 

but not the sort that gets let off. The balmy cramps your 
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style a bit, though. Else why’d you start these tricks ? Sup- 
pose you hadVe pulled it off, how’d you explain having done 
me in ? Because there’s my partner left, y’ know ... I 
suppose you thought we were crooks anyhow and daren’t 
spht w'hatever you did. . . Yes, that must’ve been it. . . . 

^ You were wrong, Pole. Off your course. . . . We’re helping 
the Police. . . .” His mouth twitched a little. “. . . Only 
they don’t know it ; not so far But they will.” He fell silent 
and the quarter smile of sardonic mockery that had been faint 
about his eyes died away. His face grew hard again, and dis- 
passionate. He put a hand to his breast pocket and took 
thence the packet of letters. 

There was a choked gasp from the throat of Pole, and a 
little movement, checked at once by the sudden glare from 
his captor’s eyes, and a rumble from the throat of Betty. The 
Sailor set the packet upon the table and his hand upon the 
packet He said : 

“ Look here, Pole * This is what * I’ve seen enough of 
these letters to know what the screw was she put on you 
Now, you’ve got to swing for that job, leastways you’ve got 
to be given in and you’ve got to clinch my proofs with a con- 
fession in writing. Get me ? ... If I didn’t get that you 
might go snake after you’d been handed over. . . . Your 
position’s this way : You know you’re for it ; so you give me 
that confession now, and I’ll see that these ” — he patted the 
letters — don’t get flying around. I’ll guarantee they’re not 
mentioned in the proceedings ; I’ll see they’re destroyed . . . 
You’ll do this, Pole, I tell you you’re for it. You’ve got guts 
of a sort, and, knowin’ you’re for it, you may as well take that 
eight o’clock walk for a straight murder See ? Your line’ll 
be ; she did this and that to me an’ I killed her They say . 
YTiat’d she do ? You lefuse to answer. They can’t but find 
you guilty but you’ll be a mystery, see ? And thu business ” 
— ^he tapped the letters again — it’ll never come out ” 

He watched closely and in silence the pale mask of a face 
in which only the light eyes seemed alive. He saw, almost as 
he stopped speakmg, a sudden flicker in the eyes. The deep 
smooth voice spoke. It said : 

“ Very well I must do as you wish You have paper ? ” 

But the Sailor continued to stare He said at last : 

“ You’re clever, aren’t you ? But not quite clever enough. 
Listen ; these letters’ll stay with me or elsewhere private until 
your trial’s over, see ? Then they’ll be destroyed Get that. 

THE 19 
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You’ve only got my woid for it, but that’s got to do you 
Understand ? Sure you do ? Idea’s that if you cut up funny 
after you’re mside and tr}^ any contradictin’ or draggin’ other 
folli in, or fool at all, or do anything ’cept stick to your yarn, 
then these’ll be out ” Again he patted the letters. “ And now 
we’ll get on. I’ll give you paper and ink and^ you’ll begin. 
See ? You’re going to write a letter to the Chief Constable. 
See ^ In your own words, describing, with full details, how 
and when you did the job. . . . And, Pole . . .” Pie bent 
forward across the table and forced the pale eyes to meet his 
own. “ . . Don’t forget we know So if you woe thinkin’ 
of making the letter not tally with facts, don’t 1 I know the 
house and the times, and everything , and we’ve checked up 
your movements that day by questions round your lodging ” 
He uttered this last sentence, which was entirely untrue, m a 
voice and with a manner no whit less compelling of belief than 
that which had marked its veracious forerunners 

Pole’s head sank There was silence \^Tien he raised it 
again his face seemed strangely impressive It looked even 
thinner, but there was in it a curious placidity and about the 
thm-lipped mouth a certain dignity of resignation. The pale 
eyes no longer burned with that frosty fire upon their surface. 
He said : 


Very well ! ” Two small and everyday v ords But there 
was in them everything that the Sailor had been fighting for 
All that and something else which, until he brought back his 
mind to what this man had done and what through his doing 
might have happened to Valentine, for an instant gave him a 
feeling of compassion 

Then ink and paper were found It was long work and 
tedious, for neither the first draft, nor the second, satisfied 
the Sailor. But the third would serve, with certain alterations 
These were made and the whole copied and draft and copy 
put safe, an envelope having been addressed, m the Sailor’s 
pocket Pole said * 

“ That should be delivered soon ” His voice was changed, 
it was higher and its beauty of tone was gone. It sounded 
weary and strained. 

“ It will be,” the Sailor said. 


“I mean,” the tired voice went on, “ that there is not far 
for It to go.” 

*1 ” Sailor’s tone was non-committal; the 
word might have been question or agreement. 
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There was nothing to show which way the other took it. 
But he said 

“ No. The Hall’s quite close ” He waved a tired hand 
towards the southern end of the hut 

The Sailor repressed a smile of pleasure and surprise. 
He said — assuming an older knowledge than he had • 

“ Still there, is he ? How do you know ? ” 

“ I . . . I . . .” The weary voice seemed to choke a 
little “ I . . . was talking to Inspector Curtis only this 
morning. I ... I happen to know him slightly. He told me 
his Chief would be there for so long as ... as the search went 
on ” 

The Sailor laughed. He began to speak and checked him- 
self He pointed to where, a tumbled heap m the corner, there 
lay the sacks and blankets of his last night’s bed which that 
morning he had so neatly folded He said : 

“ You can sleep if you’ve a mind to. Pile those up and doss 
down . . There’ll be a light, because one of us’Il be awake 
all the time . . . see ? But you can have a lay off ” 

Pole rose. He went, with dragging feet and bowed head 
sunk between sagging shoulders, to the corner where the 
blankets lay. He £ielt and loughly folded them until a soft 
pile was made. 

The Sailor watched him roll upon this and lie, head 
pillowed on his arm He stood a moment, still watching, but 
saw no movement. He snapped his fingers and Betty came, 
grmning and expectant 

“ Watch ! ” he said and pointed She lay, head up and 
ears pricked, her gaze steady upon that corner. 

The Sailor turned his back and went past the bed to the 
open trap He went down three of the iron rungs, then, 
holding by one hand, lowered his head and whistled The 
sound echoed down the narrow shaft and in a moment there 
came up to him Tom’s voice 

“ Everything O K ,” the Sailor said “ Come up soon as 
you can.” He went back through the trap and sat down upon 
the bed and waited, filling his pipe As he put match to bowl 
he heard boots clattering upon the rungs and presently Tom 
stood beside him 

The Sailor jerked with his pipe-stem to the far corner. 
“ Sleep,” he said. “ Or getting that way. He’s all in Where’ll 
we talk ? Lot to tell ” 

“ Jest outside.” Tom nodded to the door , then began 
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lowering the stone Safe enough Near enough, too. One 
move fr’m Bet’ll tell us ” 

Outside they went. They leaned against the hut’s wall 
beside the door. The soft clear dark was all about them and 
their pipe smoke hung heavy in the^ dew-drenched air. In a 
voice clear but softer than most whispers the Sailor told the 
tale of the night so far as it pertained to this task of theirs 
Willie he spoke he gazed straight ahead to where the trees 
made a blacker darloiess. Only once did Tom interrupt He 
said, when the Sailor was telling of the letters and what they 
contained * 

“ What I can’t see, Shoity — if the p’lice found them 
wntm’s, they’ll sure be after Pole ’emselves. . . .” 

The Sailoi cut him shoit. “ They won’t. There’s not his 
surname to one of ’em. Pole knows that He wouldn’t Ve 
minded ’em being foimd : it was when he saw that we’d got 
one of ’em and might be on to it that they were his, that he got 
the wind up. And when you’d told me he got the wind up I 
knew these I found weie his Get me ^ ” 

Tom nodded The Sailor’s voice went on. He reached 
the end of his story. 

He came to an end and turned to look down at the figure 
beside him He saw that its shoulders were shakmg He 
waited Tom said, his voice thickened by the laughter : 

“ It’s only . only them rozzers. . . . Four, ye said 
Four All lyin’ there . lyin’ theie to wait while Nurse 
comes and takes ’em out o’ their cots . ” Laughter shook 

him again “ How ye goin’ to laugh that off ? ” he said 
“ Salt an’ battery . . . obstructin’ the Law in execution 
of dooty ” 

In the dark the Sailor smiled “ Not too easy,” he said 
“ They may get me for it ... but I got a Imnch they won’t 
Any%vays, if they do, ’t won’t be much ” He turned grave 
again “ This letter,” he said “ Now here’s what I think ” 
Pie spoke for many minutes 

At the end Tom said * 

“ It’ll do Neat, that is But ye’ve got the galliest gall, 
Shorty, ever I struck ” 

” Maybe,” said the Sailor He put his hand to his pocket 
and took out the letter in its envelope. Tom took it He 
said 


“ Back in fifteen-twenty minutes, 
kip ” 


Then you can get a 
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“ Kip my eyes I ” The Sailor’s tone was lieavy now and 
lifeless. No sleep for vie. But I’ll lay off for a spell ” 

He watched for a moment while Tom, silent as the shadow 
which, in a few steps, he might indeed have been, vanished 
utterly 

He turned then and went back into the hut. He crossed 
to the corner where his prisoner lay and stood a moment 
looking down at the long, hmp body and the long, pale face 
whose whiteness was heightened by the blackness of the hair 
above it. The man did not move. Watching him, her position 
not changed by the hundredth of an inch, lay Betty. 

The Sailor turned and went acioss to the bed and sat 
himself upon it Looking down, he found that there were still 
upon his feet, over the heavy boots, remains of the socks which 
he had put on in the scullerj' of Auntie’s house He bent to 
strip them off, then, with a limp gesture of w'earmess, left them 
where they were 

He swung his legs up and settled down upon his back 
Ever}f line of his body show^ed the restless relaxation of fatigue 
But his eyes, bright and drawm w'lth tiredness, did not shut 
His mind w^as far from sleep. 

CHAPTER XIII 

M orning came. Thiclc grey mist ; then the first strong 
shaft of sunlight which cut through the veil. Then more 
spears , then a steady blaze which sent the mist flying in 
tattered wisps like the smoke of fairy fires and promised a day 
yet hotter tlian its glowing predecessors. 

While only the first grey light came through the small 
window, there was stir within the hut The Sailor got stiffly 
to his feet from the chan in which for hours he had sat un- 
movmg, staring before him with blank eyes behind which his 
mind, driven, worked protesting but clear He crossed to the 
bed and set a hand on the shoulder of the sleeping Tom and 
shook 

Within half an hour, Tom was gone So, too, were Betty 
and the small ass Gibson and the green cart The Sailor was 
alone with his prisoner. He lay, this prisoner, in almost the 
pose m which first he had cast himself down There was no 
doubt now that he slept The Sailor, at the sight of this sleep, 
was envious a little, and puzzled and m a way admirmg He 
looked down at it a while, then, lifting his great shoulders, 
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turned away and busied himself with the making of a fire. 
When this was done he set water to boil and fetched from the 
corner of the bed his stick and bundle 

From the bundle he took a clean white shirt and spread it 
upon the table He found next his small holdall and from it 
took his soap and brushes and razor. He bent, then, and 
pulled from over his boots the torn and befouled socks. The 
water boiled and he removed it and set m the billy-can’s place 
a pail half-full 

He made then a long and careful toilet. He stripped and 
bathed himself He shaved He cleaned, as best he might, 
his boots and gaiters and clothing. He did these things with 
deliberate slowness, so that at the moment when, fresh and 
neat and somehow seeming larger yet than his usual greatness, 
he set about finding food to prepare a meal, he heard the rattle 
of the cart and Tom’s voice and a whine from Betty and a soft, 
small thud-thudding from the hoofs of Gibson There was a 
bustling then and the sounds of unharnessing and a jar as the 
cart was pushed back to rest m its place against the hut’s wall. 

He went to the door and unlatched it. Betty came ; then 
Tom The door was shut behind them. 

“ Well ? ” said the Sailor. 

Tom looked him up and down. “ Ve-ry nice ! ” he said. 
“ Posh, I call It Gob and burnish • ” He looked up at the 
face, newly washed and shaven, with the hair neat above it. 
His smile went. “ But ye look done m. Shorty,” he said 

“ Nemmmd me ! ” The Sailor’s voice was harsh. “ Tell I ” 

Tom began to laugh He said : 

“ As It turned out, no need for me to’ve gone. . . . That 
one ye said ye was worried over , concussion or what-not. 
He’s all right ’Twas him who let t’other birds out . . . 
Jest’s I got up there ’twas I was doubting-like. Couldn’t 
hear nought fr’m road an’ couldn’t think of a ’sense f’r gom’ 
in to see ... Then this cove comes tearin’ round fr’m back 
o’ the house . All wild like he was . He says, ‘ Help * 
help I ’ wavin’ his arms. . , Me, I’m the righteous citizen 
. ^ Back I goes with ’im an’ we gets m by scullery window 
an’ finds that three . . . How in all flamin’ hell I kept serious 
like, God may know but I doubt it. All very lucky, Shorty, 
uhen ye think on it. . . ’F this bloke hadn’t been half- 
silly he’d^never’ve come the ‘ Help-elp ’ business T/ien we 
shouldn t ve Itnown eveiything was bonzer. ’Cos why ? 

Cos I wouldn’t’ve durst go in, not minus a water-tight 
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reason. . . ” He broke off and began to laugh a reminiscent 
laugh 

The Sailor smiled ; his fatigue put laughter beyond him 
He said : 

“ That one must’ve just waked when you got along Glad 
he’s no worse . . . Say anythin’, did they ? ” 

“ Did they say . . Tom’s face was split by a vast 
smile “ Never knew as country slops had that variety o’ 
vords . . Beautiful, it was . that Sergeant especially 
. . But I knew — nothi7ig. I’ve learned that bit very careful 
What do I know ? Why nothin’ at all at all * I didn’t go in 
there an’ help untie ’em I didn’t know they was tied up 
We settled all that, we did Most partic’lar that Sergeant was 
A bad stor}^ to get round, that’d be , did I underprehend ’im ? 
Yes, yes, I did . . . Make some o’ them foolish sorter people 
smile ; y’ know, I told ’em, ‘ what that sort are ? ’ He knew 
all right, he did Give me to believe, I think rightly, that if 
me memory was to do a slip m regard to this job — ^well, there’s 
such a thing as bein’ thirsty an’ while I was around these parts 
I needn’t never be that Oh, no. . . .” 

The Sailor said . “ Like to cast an eye over report he puts 
m ” He smiled again Good reading, that’ll be * ” 

Tom nodded, the smile still broad He looked at the table 
“ Gettin’ breakfus’, were ye ? Don’t worry, son , my job ” 
He busied himself, whistling softly, with bacon and eggs 
and tea 

The Sailor sat and watched, idly smoking. From the fire 
Tom said, looking up from his pans . 

“ His Hohness there ^ What about a rouse ? ” 

“ He’s asleep . . slept since I put him there.” The 

Sailor waved smoke-wreaths from him and bent forward to peer 
across the floor at the motionless figure Near it, m her old 
place, Betty had of her own initiative once more taken guard 
Tom turned back to his cooldng ” Sleep ! ” he said. 
“ Bloody wonderful that is ! . . . ’D you sleep ’f ye’d got in 
front o’ you what’s comm’ to him ? ” 

“ Maybe.” The Sailor put his pipe back mto his mouth. 
“ I can see it . . He knows what’s commg now , no wonder- 
mg to do ” 

“ Summat in that . . ” Tom took the frymg pan from the 
fire and stirred about its contents with a loifie “ Takm’ ’im 
with ye up t’ Hall, I mean ? ” 

The Sailor nodded “ That’s best as I figure it . . . Old 
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man what^s-a-namc , . . Carfon . . . he’ll ’vc had the letter, 

, , . Then \vc come, and //k hciiM' with mc’ll help. Gtl me a 
hearing . . , That ought to fit.” 

“ Wien d’ye reckon t’ go ? ” 

“ Early’s may be ” The Sailor rose and stretched. \Vhat s 
time ? ” 

“ Breakfus’ time ” Tom began to ladle food from pan to 
plates “ An’ by the clock ’bout M\-thirty,” 

“We’ll cat,” the Sailor said. “And \on can nee to the 
kid and tell me how slic’s going and then it’ll be about time to 
start ” ^ 

Tom said “ Geltin’ ibcrc roun* ibc quartci t' eight ? 
He stopped suddenly and c.uTie to the talilc and set down food. 
He looked keenly at the Sailor’s down-bent head “ What }c 
mean , me go an’ see to Val an’ come liack an’ tell if she’s 
bonzer ^ Wliat’s w'rong wi’ }ou goin’ } ” 

The Sailor sat, pulling his chair to the t.ible. He did not 
look up He said : 

“ Wiong nothing. Only you go Sec ' ” 

“ Sec hell > ” Tom said He sat down and fi\(.d Ids eyes 
upon the Sailor, who still did not look up. “I sec ’bout as 
much’s n blind nig in dark ccll.ir lookin’ f’r a black cat as isn’t 
there That’s how’’ I sec ! ” 

The Sailor reached for Imife and fori: He began to cat. 
He said his eyes upon his plate • 

“ Sorr}’’ But that’s all. Get me ^ I’ve been doin’ a lot 
of tilings lubber fashion And now I’m gettm’ cm ship-shape 
as soon as I can. . He broke off suddcnl} like a man wlio 
has said more than he means to say 

Tom shrugged A frown came between his c\cs but faded 
soon into a smile. He said : 

“ Right. An’ that’s that, whateier it is, which God ntay 
Imow but I doubt it ” 

They ate in friendly silence. The} finished the meal and 
Tom went down below’ the stone The Sailor w'aked the 
prisoner and stood over him and made him cat a little He 
then gave him towel and soap and a half-bucket of w'ater and 
busied himself with putting the little house in order. Betty, 
banished to her proper post across the door, glanced ever}' now' 
and then at the man W'ho washed, growding deep m her throat. 

Then to the wide-eyed astonishment of the captive, who 
as yet had not seen this, the trap opened and Tom came back. 
He drew the Sailor close. “ None so bad,” he said. “ But 
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nervy. IVe told her : to-day’s the end of this job. She’s 
taken it.” He dropped his voice yet lowei, and a frown of 
pxiety showed between his eyes. “ Nothing’s goin’ wrong, is 
it, Short}" ? . . . ’F it did an’ they was someway still t’ be 
after that kid, why she’d ...” 

“ Put the bung m • ” said the Sailor. “ There’s nothing 
goin" to be wrong.” He turned “ Pole ! ” he said sharply, 
raising his voice. “ Get a move on Start in ten minutes ” 

And in ten minutes they went. From the doorway, shading 
his eyes from the sun-glare, Tom watched He saw the two ; 
the Sailor with his towering height, his great bulk and light, 
rolling walk ; the man Pole, long and lean and to-day not 
stridmg but shambling and bent like a man of twice his years ; 
he saw them side by side cross the cart track, ascend the bank of 
lough grass and at last disappear among the deep shadows, 
latticed every here and there with golden slats of sunshine, of 
the wood through which lay their shortest path to the Hall. 
Long after they had passed from his sight he stood there, as if 
he yet were watching It had come upon him, suddenly and 
with a shock of wonder at his previous dullness of perception, 
that this affair was strange with a strangeness surpassing any 
of the other ventures which had gone to make up ms crow"ded 
life Strange with a different strangeness A business, this 
whole thing, which now that two of its leading and strangest 
characters were no longer before his eyes, seemed almost as 
if it might have no life except m dreams. He had to force 
upon himself the memory or the girl who now, at this very 
moment, hid in that hole of his beneath his feet. That, he 
found, drove away any mist of fancy. He went back into the 
hut, walkmg slowly and with down-bent head. He was become 
the piey of anxieties. He doubted, all at once, the possibility 
that this giant of a man, this Sailor whose name he did not know, 
should carry through this matter, should force to his own will all 
the machinery of Law and Order, machinery driven by a pig- 
headed and stubborn race known generically as Gentry. He 
dropped into a chair and held his head in his hands Gloom 
came down upon him and his humour fled He saw trouble. 
Bad trouble. For himself and the Sailor and, above all, for the 
queer, lovely frightened child towards whom he had, for years 
past and now more acutely, felt almost the emotions of a father 
He sat thus, his head propped m his hands, for long black 
minutes Betty came, whmmg a little with her soft note of 
sympathy, and laid her great head upon his knee and looked up 
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to Ills face with e3'^es that were large and soft and sorrowful* 
He put down a hand and absently caressed her ears . . . 

A mile away or so, the Sailor and his companion came out 
from among trees and found themselves, after crossing grass, 
upon the well-rolled gravel of a wide, curling carriage drive 
They went up this and, turning a corner, came in sight of the 
house which was their goal A long, low house whose brick 
was of a soft and mellowed red well matched with the easy 
dignity of Its lines From the drive broad steps went up to a 
great porch, guarded upon either side by a grilfan of grey stone, 
about which were scattered chairs where one might sit and 
look out, over the yellow gold of the driveway’s gravel, at a 
lawn of soft emerald where was a fountain and below the 
fountain lichened steps which led to other lawns and a rose 
garden hedged about with yew clipped to fantastic shapes . 

One might sit . A man did A thick and burly man of 
easy neatness Upon his knees was an open letter which, every 
now and then, he raised and read again At his shoulder stood 
one m a uniform of blue cloth having buttons bright upon it and 
wearing upon his rigidly carried head a fiat round cap whose 
peak was a ghnting, shining black. 

Pole faltered. The Sailor’s hand gripped at his aim with 
a pressure which brought back strength to the legs Their 
feet crunched boldly upon the gravel with a crisp and purposeful 
crackle They came nearer rapidly and now the seated man 
folded the letter and looked up to study their approach As 
he sat, the sun was m his eyes, and the Sailor saw him peer, at 
first incurious, from beneath a shading hand Then, with a 
sudden jerk of surprise, he got quickly to his feet ; so quickly 
that the chair which had held him was pushed back to totter and 
then fall upon its side with a little creaking crash. 

The two came closer now, and closer , at last halted at the 
step’s foot With the coming of their tread a queer silence fell 
The hot sun bathed them, and from somewhere behind their 
backs came the lewd chuckling of a peacock, the only sound in 
a stillness which was alive with the promise of thunder to 
come 

Again the Sailor gripped at the lean tweed-covered arm of 
the shrinking figure beside him Side by side still they mounted 
the steps . . one step . . . t:^vo . . . four , six steps They 
halted Still the silence 

The Sailor’s fingers sank into the arm that they held. 
The drooping figure straightened. Its head went up and 
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beneath it the shoulders squared themselves. The Sailor 
dropped his hand. 

Pole said, his voice ravishing the silence with a strange 
harsh rasping • 

“ I am Thomas Manderton Pole Do I address Sir Walter 
Carson ? ” 

The man who held it glanced swiftly down at the letter in 
his hand ; then up again at the white, unshaven face of the 
speaker. He said : 

“ You do,” His voice was light and pleasant, with sojne- 
where m it the crispness of army He held up the letter 
“ You wrote this ^ ” 

Pole bowed ius head. “ Yes,” he said “ I have come to 
... to give myself up for the murder of the woman Watkyn ” 

Carson turned “ Inspector,” he said. “ You will . ” 

He broke off, watching the policeman’s face as, mouth half-open 
he stared over the shoulder of his chief, not at the self-confessed 
murderer but at the giant who stood at the murderer’s side ; 
the man whose description was graven upon every helmet- 
covered mind within the country and without The man in 
whose ear there glinted, sparkling as the sun caught it, the tiny 
nng of gold which made certainty doubly sure 

The Inspector’s astonishment found voice He took half a 
step forward “ Sir > ” he said urgently. “ Sir That’s the 
. . . this man . . ” 

He was cut short abruptly. Carson tapped him on the arm 

“ Inspector,” he said sharply “ This man is Pole.” He 
tapped the letter against the fingers of his free hand “ Pole, 
you understand ? He has given himself up as the murderer of 
Minnie Watkyn. You will formally arrest him You will 
take him yourself down to Mallow and hand him over to the 
Station. Then you’ll report to me here ” 

The Inspector stiffened “ Very good, sir > ” He saluted, 
touched Pole upon the shoulder, murmured at him a mumble 
of words and marched him down the steps and away to the left 
for the back of the house and the police car. 

The Chief Constable of the county and the Sailor faced 
each other upon the porch The Sailor felt the sharp grey 
eyes running over him He stiffened He was silent 

Carson dropped into the chair that leaned against the 
griffon’s back He said suddenly ; 

“ What’s your height ? ” 

The Sailor told him 
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He nodded. “ Weight ? ” 

lie was told, and nodded again He said : 

“ Age ? Profession ? ” 

“ Thirty-five Seaman’ll fit Leaving the sea, sir ” 

The Chief Constable muttered something which sounded 
hke . “ Finest thing I’ve seen for years ” He said aloud : 

“ Afford It ? Leave the sea, I mean ? ” 

The Sailor allow'ed himself a smile. “ Yes, sir Should 
explain , not been before the mast Not for five years back. 
Been running a partnership Trading the islands, sir ” 

The Chief Constable nodded “ Any pearling ? ” he said. 
“ Maybe, sir. Maybe not ” The Sailor was firm. 

“ Er . quite, quite.” Beneath the neat grey moustache, 
Carson’s lips curved to a half-smile He said, after a pause : 

“ What are you messed up m tins for ? ” 

“ What I’ve come to tell you, sir.” The Sailor stood looking 
down at his questioner His face was set but inside him there 
was glee. This was a man, this Big Noise of Policemen. A 
man you could talk to His mind ran over the various editions 
he had prepared, during that sleepless night, of the story , he 
chose without hesitation the full one, or that, lather, which was 
the nearest to full. 

Carson said : “ Fire ahead, then. Sit down ” He took a 
cigarette case from his pocket 

The Sailor sent a swift glance about the poich. He said : 
” Here, sir ? ” 

“Why not? . . . Er . . p’l’aps you’re right How 

long’ll It take ? ” 

“ Tidy while, I’m afraid, sir.” The Sailor was apologetic. 
“ Lot to It Say an hour ” 

The Chief Constable rose He said * 

“ Come on, then There’s a room here they let me use ” 
The door opened, then swung to behind them The house 
and the drive and the gardens were left alone with the sun in 
a peace which presently was shattered by the noise of a closed 
car which, swinging round the end of the house, went chugging 
past it down the drive towards the great gates Inside, the 
Inspectoi on one side of him, a plain-clothes man on the other, 
sat Pole. His eyes sought the windows of the cai and the trees 
and grass and air that were without those windows They looked 
witli a wide-eyed fixity which had in it now a sort of gentleness 
more painful to see than any glare of hate or fury. 

Then silence again, and the sun and stillness. 



The Sailor had Said an hour •; but two had gone and then 
another half, before he stood once more, the Chief Constable of 
the county yet with him, at the head of those steps which faced 
the drive In the Sailor’s lips was a cigar, brother to that 
between the Chief Constable’s fingers. Across the lined weari- 
ness of the Sailor’s face was a half-smile and that look of content 
which comes from the complete removal of a strain. He said, 
talnng the cigar from hi$ mouth : 

“ Can’t thank you, sir It’s . . 

“ You can cut that out,” Carson said He Smiled a little 
“ YouVe a damn" ruffian Aiid a nuisance But I’m glad it 
was I you came to ” 

The Sailor laughed Always go t’ the top, Sir Only 
way ” 

Yes You’re right ” The Chief Constable looked at his 
watch “ Great God > ” he said “ Now off with yoU ! And 
don’t forget what I’ve told you Brer Rabbit foi you. Lay low 
and say nuffin’ I don't think you’ll be wanted I think we 
can fade you out and that child But I’m not sure . . You’re 

to report to me to-morrow where you can be found, and she 
On the telephone, mind Mallow twenty-four And I keep 
the letters , you’re not breaking faith with Pole, because I’ve 
given my Word to do as you said you would do . All this 
is most damnably unofficial and therefore, to an old rebel like 
myself, perfectly fascinating But I’m trusting you Keep 
quiet Keep damn quiet and I’ll do the rest Now, good- 
bye And I very much hope that, when all this dirty business is 
over and done, we shall be able to meet again ” He came close 
and thrust out a hand 

The Sailor took it and gripped. “ Thank you, sir,” he said. 
“ Nothing I’d like better, luhen this job’s done ” 

Carson set hands upon him and urged him to the steps 
“ Enough of that ' ” he said. “ Now off with you • ” He 
stood watching while the Sailor, his long rolling stride malting 
havoc of distance, disappeared round the sweep of the drive. 
Then, hands in pockets, he went back and into the house. 
Round the cigar his mouth was smiling, and little chuckles came 
from him He was seeing visions . four policemen bound 
and helpless m the dark Within the room where just now 
he had listened to the strangest tale of the many strange 
tales within his wide experience, the cigar came out of his 
mouth and the chucldes changed to laughter unrestiamed 
He foresaw yet further entertainment m the official report, if 
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any indeed should be made, which would come to him of 
this episode. 

He had out his laugh , then, sitting upon the table edge, 
reached for the telephone. 


CHAPTER XIV 


T here was celebration m Tom’s small house. The door 
stood wide and tlie hot sun of middle afternoon cut a 
bioad swathe of gold acioss the shaded coolness 

Three sat at the table The Sailor and Tom and the girl 
Valentine. Beneath the table Betty lay with a beef-bone 
clamped by her feet while her jaws rent and crushed and 
tore, and small growling sighs of ecstasy came from her 
throat 

Upon the table lay the remnants of a meal. And now 
the girl, pale no longer but quiet and shy and glancing with 
veiled e5'^es now at Tom, now at the Sailor, leant back and 
sipped at tea, hot within her mug, while, also from mugs, 
the men took whisky. The bottle upon the table stood half- 
empty and the eyes of Tom were brighter even than their 
habit Some of the pallor had left the face of the Sailor 
but still there were about his eyes the strained lines of fatigue 
and m the eyes themselves a distance-watching look , an 
absent concentration which belied his words, at least m so 
far as he had made them applicable to himself, about the end 
of troubles 

He shook his head a little, as if suddenly it had hurt him. 
He said, breaking a silence . 

“^How d’you make the time, Tom ^ ” 

Tom fished for his watch. “ Kia budgi hat ? Eh ? 
Saheeb , I tell you eet iss four and one half ” 

The Sailor stretched “ And as I told you,” he said, 
“ Sir Walter said I could walk about free after four No police 
watchm’ for me , they’ll all Ve had the tip by now, ... So , 
I’m off ” 


A grunt came from Tom and from the girl a little sound 
that was half-sigh, half-cry. The Sailor said patiently : 

‘‘ But I told you. Didn’t I now ? ” 

“ But , but ...” The girl stammered, blushing, and 
was silent again 

“ But” Tom said, “ we didn’t think you meant it. Did 
us, Val ? ” 
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In silence she shook her head. In the light and shade 
it glowed now here, now there, with sudden gleams and 
fadmgs. 

The Sailor got to his feet. “ But I did,” he said. He 
leaned with his hands on the table and looked down upon 
them, first one, then the other. He said : 

" I’m sorry. But I’ve got to go. See ? Must take my 
word for it. We’ll all see each other again And soon See ? 
There’s . . . there’s something I’ve got to try and put right 
that I made a hash of. That’s what it is. Understand ? 
Don’t think I’m skyetin’ off for no reason. . . You’ll do 
fine, 5'ou two.” He strove successfully to make words and 
tone lighter. Do fine ! ’Specially now Val’s got all the 
old bird’s money, eh ? Lucky for you, Val, she didn’t make 
a will . . .” His words trailed off into stillness ; it was as 
if suddenly he had realised their madequacy. 

There was a dim soundlessness then, heavy and stifling, 
which, it seemed to each, ought to be — must be — broken. It 
was, but by none of them. 

There appeared m the doorway, blockmg out a part of 
the golden light, a small grey head , long-faced, great-eared 
Its lips twitched and suddenly the hut was full with sound 
A whistle — a grunt ; a grunt — a whistle. 

There was a pause ; then laughter. The Sailor sighed 
relief and gratitude to Gibson Tom got to his feet 

“ I’ve forgot ’im * ” he said. “ Five minutes late Here ! 
Outside, you * ” He went to the door and caught a long ear 
and holding it went off. 

The silence came again then. It was broken by the scrap- 
ing of wood upon the floor of beaten earth as the girl got 
suddenly to her feet, pushing back her chair She came close 
and stood to face him, her head bent, her hands clasped before 
her She said : 

“ You are going ? Truly ? ” 

He nodded. “ That’s sure,” he said gently. 

“ I want ... I want . . She faltered in her speech, 
then bravely recovered. “ I want to say . . . there’s been 
something worrymg me . . - last night I said ... I re- 
member there was . . . was ... I said something . . .” 

He put a hand upon the small shoulder. “ Forget that,” 
he said “ Don’t bother your head.” 

She said : “ And . . and it doesn’t make any difference 

to your going if I . . . if I . . .” 
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He kept the hand upon her shoulder. He said : 

“ Kiddie , I’m going. See ? Nothing can alter that.” 
He fumbled for words “ You want . . , you want to just 
put . . . put out of your head all except that there’s no 
trouble for you now and that Tom’ll look to you, and that 
we’re all good friends See ? ” He dropped the hand from 
her shoulder and turned away. 

She stood as she had been standing ; head down-bent, 
shm shoulders droopmg a httle. As he searched for his stick 
and bundle among the litter of a comer there came to his 
ears a little stifled sound. He turned sharply. He thought 
that he saw, between the down-bent head and the locked 
hands, the flashing fall of something hke a tiny glistening 
jewel. He started forward but wi& his movement there 
was a blockmg of light in the doorway and Tom was with them 
agam. The Sailor, half-relieved, cast anxious eyes to where 
the girl stood. His relief became complete. She looked 
up as Tom came towards her and ran to him. She said, in 
her sweet high voice : 

“He is going, Tom Tom, he is going ! But we’re all 
to see each' other. And often. Aren’t we ” She looked to 
the Sailor. He said : 

“ Bet your hfe.” He came smiling towards them His 
stick, the bundle once more lashed to it, swung in his left 
hand He gripped at Tom’s hand , then the girl’s. “ See 
you soon,” he said “ Tom , I took that paper with the 
address where you’ll be from to-morrow ? Yes, here ’tis. 
Don’t change your mind Do the kid good, a change will 

. Now I am gomg And good luck.” 

“ Good luck ! ” they said together. And Tom called after 
him • “ Make it soon. Shorty. Make it soon ” 

He turned and waved an arm and shouted something 
which they could not catch Until he was out of sight and 
after, they watched, standmg in the doorway. Snuffling at 
their heels, Betty whined. . . . 

• • • « 

He came out through the gate and on to the Mallow road. 
He turned to his left and began the long ascent, his easy stride 
making nothing of its steepness 

As he waffled his face was without smile or peace. Hard 
it was, and the deep frown was back between hi s brows and 
beneath his brows the eyes, overbnght from sleeplessness, 
stared unwinking upon the road ahead His lower jaw was 
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out-thrust and some of the tireless sprmg had gone from the 

lon|^stride.^cd i^n.top and followed the road, now level, 
round to the nght. It was as he paused, considermg at jhat 
point he should strike off for the wood upon his left and die 
short cut which the wood made, that he saw, at die hend of 
die road at the far side of the shoulder a small white cloud 
of dust. Idly he watched and saw the cloud become a horse, 
travelling towards him at a raking trot. Behind this horse 

was a high two-wheeled dog-wrt.^ . 

He could not tell you what it was tliat made him wan. 
But wait he did. The cart came nearer ; he .s™ 
now as a woman. His heart began to play a np 
against his nbs. He stepped sidewaj^, once . . . twice . . . 
until he stood in the centre of the road 

Then, with a roaring, rattling rumble, the ^ 
him. He stood his ground and flung up his arm, palm 

his hand outward, as a signal to halt. « ernttpr- 

The brake went on. There was a gtmding ^ 

ing scurry of hooves ; a shout ; a cloud of ^ 

the Sailor’s eyes, whitened his hair ; and a thick film of gr 

bet%\ecn his teeth. . . . made 

From the height of the dnving seat she stared. She m 

no sound ; spoke no word She looked a im authority 

He felt bfe a small and foobsh boy detected by author^ 

at the crux of what has seemed, as its incipience, a das g 

'"Thfre was a silence Desperate, he broke rt He said : 
Got to taUc to you 1 ” His voice was thick, and un 

recognisable even to his owm ears Rather 

“ Have you ! » she said It was not a question Katner 

was it a challenge „ ^ , . yes ! And I’m 

“ Yes ! ” he said savagely. By ..1%' u„ the 

going to I” He came neaier and seized tbe ho thd bit’s 
bridle and forced it into a walk, his hand close 

^^^%ff the road he led them and on to the h^ath, and do^ 

rbfearof«e"wrh r i^3£of ^hfe 

Sf^ort^Siti^^ ‘H^e to look up 

at her. He said ; . helving the 

“ Get down 1 ” His voice was peremptory, oeiymg 
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thumping of his heart and that difficulty of breathing which 
brought out his words short and jerky. 

She looked down at him He saw her a different woman , 
severe in tight felt hat and a tweed coat. He tried for further 
words but could not find them. She said at last : 

“ If you must, you must ” The tone was non-committal, 
the voice a cold evenness which he did not recognise. She 
got down, with a clean spring from step to ground which 
disdained his outflung hand. 

His fingers closed upon her arm Through the harshness 
of the tweed the soft warmth of her flesh spread to the skin 
of his palm He said nothing. They walked ahead and at 
last were m among the trees 

He stopped He dropped his hand and turned to face 
her full He said : 

“ IVe got to say this * I’m sorry ! Last night . . . well, 
I’d had I’d been through a toughish piece ... I didn’t 
. . but that’s that . . . You know When I’ve said what 
I have said — ^said ‘ I’m sorry ’ . . . You’ll take that or you 
won’t . . Which which . His tongue went heavy, 
suddenly He found that it would not move. He swallowed 
and tiled again After abortive attempts, he said : 

“ Which IS It ? Will you take it ? Or won’t you ? . . . 
For God for God's sake say • Don’t stand there lookin’ 
. . lookin’ at me like . like that . . ” 

A miracle happened His strained, hungry eyes, devour- 
ing her face, saw it soften ; saw it slough that bleak seeming ; 
saw It become the face that he had seen by moonlight stream- 
mg through an open window. . , 

She opened her arms Her body tense, those arms, 
suppliant yet commanding, bade and invited him. He went 
to them . . 


Then there was silence. But a silence differing so much 
from those other differing silences which throughout this 
day had beset and pressed upon him that the Sailor did not 
Icnow that silence this was , it seemed to him a heavenly 
pressure He broke it with his own voice He said : 

“ Then it’s all . . . it’s all right. . .” 

Soft strong arms were about him ; arms whose strength 
and softness and beauty both his body and mind remembered 
A soft voice said, deep and low : 

“ Yes All right ; all right. Everything’s all right. 
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They were, he found, half-sitting, half-lying Hei back 
was against the stout tnink of the tree up which he had climbed, 
upon an evening which seemed, m the dim comfortable 
woolliness of his mind, to have been many, many yeais ago, 
to watch upon the business of the small white house. . 

He said, half-whispering : 

“ There’s a thing . . . Last night ... I didn’t . . . you 
thought I was . . . was . . . you thought I was scared o’ 
the bulls. ... I was not . . . I . . .” 

A soft pressure silenced him. The deep voice said : 

“ 1305% 5 'ou’re foolish . . I thought nothing . . except 

that j'ou were uncertain of your feelings. . . . You’ll lie_to 
me and lie to me, but that don’t signify ... I linew There 
W'as a girl . . . And you . . . you were puzzled You didn’t 
know . . you know now. . . .” Her hand caressed lus face. 
“ You know now\ . . . Tell me you know. Tell me Tell me < ” 

“ I know ! ” he said. A pause. “ But there’s . . . 
there’s a thing. . . . Not that it’s in . . .” 

She laughed a little, and his heart swelled within him 
at the sound. She said : 

You’re a child ! Ask me, then. ...” 

He wriggled and sat upright, propping himself upon his 
left hand at the end of a great bent arm. He said : 

“ That . . . that morning after . . . after that night ’S 
I was goin’, you said a thing to me . . .” He brought his 
gaze — ^w’ith something of an effort, it seemed — to rest upon 
her face. “ It was a thing . . . well, it made me think— 
couldn’t help m’self '—it made me think you were mates 
with that old trollop that was scuppered . . .” 

She stirred at that She opened her mouth to speak, 
but his right hand came up and its fingers sealed her lips 
He said : 

“ I’m a fool 1 I didn’t mean I thought you were— in thick 
With the old harridan . 

She smiled Behind his fingers her lips said : Yes 

You did ! ” 

" No ' No, I say ! , . . But it was queer It was queer 

I don’t rightly see yet . . ” 

She pulled her mouth free of those fingers which had 
gently restrained her speech She said 

“ Say what it is, chid ! How can I tell you when you 
won’t tell me ? ” Her voice was gentle still, but there was 
m it an undernote of almost harsh bewilderment 



He looked at ker keenly. He said at once : 

“ Just a couple o’ words That morning. You Called 
those words after me. You said : ‘ Tiger-lily.’ . . . Now 
that was one of that old devil’s jokes . . . and a hell of a joke 
it Was — for that kid • . . . How did . . He broke oif 
sharply He said, slowly : 

“ ^SA^at you laughin’ for ? ” 

Against his arm her body was shaking softly. Her mouth 
was curved into a little smile. She said, through the silent 
iaughtet : 

“ Boy boy 1 . . I didn’t know the old woman. Never 
set eyes bh her But when . . . when I said that, I did 
know you — a little I’ve told you you’re a child. . . . And 
children . . . children often talk m their sleep. . . 

For an instant the Sailor stared. Then his mouth, too, 
curved mto a smile His arm came up and Went about her 
shoulders She looked sidelong at him She said : 

“ Any vio^ e questions ? Or am I . . 

He closed hei mouth. 
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work includes novels of Devonshire and poetry 

MADONNA OF THE FIREFLIES 

A IR had fallen in love with earth, and though all was silvery 
■^and the sky clouded, ytt it seemed that the gold of past sun- 
shine lingered interwoven as a permanent possession of moun- 
tain and vale, Vegetation draped rather than clothed this 
earth. The emerald and jade spread no hea\'y vesture over 
plam and hill, but transparently covered them, as though hi 
these haunts of sunlight no pelt was needed to keep the brown 
earth warm 

Spring danced through Tuscany, and where her twinkling 
footfall passed, the bud broke and the flower bloomed Here 
was radiant green of vine, pear and apple, peach and almond , 
while darker foliage of plum and fig spattered the golden ver- 
dure, and, darker yet, seen far off, reigned the cypress, splash- 
ing earth with its solitary notes of exclamation, now dotted 
now clustering about some lifted campanile, or mark- 
ing boundaries between land and land Ringed in with 
mountains, that fell broadly to their foothills, lapped in 
milky air, its dm silenced, its detail hidden, there spread a 
city, levelled like a low island of corals and bright lavas in the 
midst of^a dim green sea It broke out of the verdant plam, 
and by\the russet and amber- of it, by the mellow tincture 
kneaded’ into every roof, by its mighty dome and that silver 
stalk beside it ; by the lesser cupolas and turrets and by the 
tower of ^towers, that breaks like a brown flower from a brown 
sheath, one marked Firenze, queen and enchantress of the 
olden time. 

John Travers gazed upon this scene from a tiny piazza five 
miles distant, and his troubled face grew softer He hfted it 
to the blue-robed Apenmne, then turned to gaze at a podere a 
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mile awa> The place lose perched on its proper knap, like a 
thousand others Under old terra-cotta, whose warmth 
was bleached by a century of sunshine and fretted with orange 
and ebony lichens, the white walls stood No cypress 
crov-ned this hill, but a great loquat massed against the 
dwelling, a hayrick, reduced to a mere wedge of gold about 
its stake, flashed sunbright beside the farm, and beneath,' 
subtending the homestead, there rolled out familiar cul-. 
tivation Hay was being saved, and pale ribbons of fallenj 
grass spread shining between the rows of vine and frui' 
trees 

Hither went tlie watcher piesently. It was his home for i 
season Life had crossed the man’s hopes and derided hir 
ambitions of late, had put to him harsh questions, only to be 
answered after intervals of dismay and doubt. For here 
was one who had dictated to fate and turned his back on 
fortune With full hands she came to him, and he had 
sent her with full hands away, counting dearer than her 
obvious gifts of peace and plenty, one little, doubtful, personal 
possession born with him — a glimmer from remote, ancestral 
flames 

The son of a prosperous physician, John Travers might have 
followed in the safe footsteps trampled by his father, and wuth 
no more than fair measure of steady work and application 
have succeeded to the parental name and renown. Nor in 
his earlier youth did it occur to him to question a career so 
indicated As a matter of course, John Travers the elder 
assumed that his son — a man of good presence and fine 
ability — ^would carry on his own work, succeed to his practice 
and pursue his original field of inquiry, which was the eye , 
indeed, the lad for long years accepted the situation as ex- 
pedient m every aspect, and not until he had been at a hos- 
pital for nearly five years, filled the position of mdresser 
and begun to read for his finals, awakened the doubts that 
waxed into ultimate denial. 

He had always drawn with accuracy, and his father, no 
draughtsman, was wont to impress on the lad how valuable 
this gift must prove , but the mstinct grew with use , the 
studies in anatomy became less and less a means and more of 
an end , some subtle seed of art, that had not perished but 
only slept through certain generations, now found a congenial 
temperament, or modelled it ; and at twenty-five years of age 
John Travers the younger knew that he must be a painter. 
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Life for him meant art, not science ; the spirit awoke and cried 
to him that he must indeed use his own eyes, that the sight 
of other men might be bettered, but not as his father had 
done before him He was called into the world to make 
beautiful things from his own sense of beauty , and now he 
had been striving to do so for six years, and the goal was far 
distant still. He followed the uphill path of the painter of 
ideas. No conventional road lured him ; he answered to his 
own vision ; but as yet it was not perfected, and he stood upon 
the bleak plateau-lands of doubt, where difficulties crowd the 
horizon like mountain peaks, and the climber, chilled and 
wearied by his last effort, finds each point gained but the 
vantage ground that shows a loftier one 

To Firenze he had come, smarting and wounded, for his 
year’s work and his masterpiece had been rejected by the 
Royal Academy — a trial unforeseen after three yeais of accept- 
ance. And for a moment art tasted bitter to his palate ; the 
kinship of friends in the city was vain ; their enthusiasm and 
undying hope appeared but folly. 

He walked amid figures of the mind, that beckoned and 
promised much , and others that also beckoned and promised 
nothing. Like Lucian before him, he dreamed and saw two 
women, and doubted between them, while his heart beat low 
and hope went hungry. The one was thin, worn, labour- 
stained, with deep lines on her face and a great wistfulness in 
her wonderful eyes Gaunt she was, and her hands were 
made ugly by eternal labour , her garment was earth-coloured 
and ragged, so that it hardly served to hide her lean bosom 
and thin arms. But the other minced m her going, and was 
round and very fair. Her garment owned neither stain nor 
tatter ; she went sleekly m purple and fine linen, and she 
moved with smiles confidently, daintily, as one for ever 
welcome, from whom no lover of beauty could birn away 
Art was the first woman, and culture was the secorm , and 
Travers remembered how Lucian, with a cynical mdifierence, 
had flouted the spirit for the substance, disowned the creator, 
and thrown in his lot as jurist and literary trifler with her who 
promised the fruits and the joys of earth. 

But Art had won this man for ever, and there was no turn- 
ing back for him. Though the loaf that she offered was lean 
and her flask of wine but thin, they held that nourishment or 
the soul no other food could promise him 

He had turned his back on Firenze, and removed from 
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sight and sound of his fellow-Iaboui'ers. At a little podere ^ 
Bagni di Ripoli, Travers came by sure stages to himself, while 
his unconquerable ideal, dimmed for a while, now, in the 
dreaming vales of Arno, trembled out again, daily to grow 
brighter and steadier. His purposes were assured, his mind 
affirmed, and patience visited him as a welcome guest. 

Life at the podere, unutterably fine in its stern simplicity, 
was well qualified to help the painter. Here generation after 
generation of one race laboured upon land that they could 
never own. Yet it sustained them, and they lived and toiled 
in contentment and family friendship. Here were twelve 
men, women, and children, all knit together in relationships ; 
and with them lived one old man, who had luiown another 
world than this, and come by accident of fallen fortunes to 
home at Ripoh with a dead wife’s kindred. They made room 
for him without question, recognized his superior birth and 
education, hfted him to a place above themselves and loved 
him for his tribulations and his bravery. Now he also worked 
with his hands and earned his few daily pence , but in the 
fields he could not labour, theiefore he did lesser tasks about 
the home, for he was a good carpenter and house-pamter ; he 
had made the podere fair with green shutters, and drawn 
beneath the deep eaves a frescoed pattern of purple grapes 
upon a golden lattice. These were his holiday tasks, and he 
spent his pennies on the colours that went to make them ; but 
at other times he mended the picks and ploughs, repaired the 
hedges, and used his needle upon the clothes of the men. 

Amedio Brogi was the head of the family — a grandfather 
whose wife was dead Then came Giacomo, his eldest son, 
with a hving wife and two children, and Luigi, his second son, 
a bachelor. Giacomo’s eldest boy, Gustavo, was wedded to 
his cousin, Emilia, and their offspimg had brought beauty 
.into the Biogi race-— a quahty until her advent lackmg. 

I But Bice was fairer than a lap of spring flowers — ^all woman 
at sixteen, with innocent brown eyes that made the heart of 
man glad, a small red mouth, and fair hair that still dwelt in 
^m-plaited tails upon her back, though Emilia declared that 
it should be hfted to its proper crown. 

Concerning the rest of the family, Travers as yet knew little. 
It took time to appreciate the clan and master the relation- 
ships, but for the present his first friends were Amedio, the 
gr^dfather, Gustavo, Emilia’s husband and Bice’s father, 
and Bice herself. For she was that loveliest of artists’ 
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dreams, an Italian girl at once beautiful and fair. “ My slun 
is the colour of the filbert nuts, when the sun just touches 
them , and my hair is the colour of the ripe maize, and my 
eyes are the colour of the wine of Orvieto,” explained Bice 
to the artist, when he talked about pamting her The last 
simile he declmed to accept No,” he said, “ your eyes are 
more beautiful than wme , they are the colour of the autumn 
woods, when the leaves change to amber.” 

Bice was betrothed to Carlo Brogi, a distant cousin, who 
dwelt with the clan ; but here was a dark and difficult matter, 
for Carlo — now twenty years of age, a skilled vme-dresser, 
and a man of gentle disposition and good character — was not 
strong. He suff'ered, and there were days that followed on 
sleepless nights when Carlo could do no work Sometimes he 
coughed ; sometimes his strength seemed to leave him, and 
his heart beat too fast Then he could only sit in the sun 
and plait straw, lilce a giil His foUc whispered the grave 
■word “ consumption ” among themselves, and weie very 
tender to Carlo ; but a local physician, who had seen him, 
uttered no definite pronouncement, though he shook his head 
and declined to give any hopeful promise. He bade Cailo be 
stirring, eat well, take much olive oil, and work in the air 
when he could do so. 

Lastly, of the friends of John Travers was Virgilio Tor- 
rigiani, the old kinsman of the clan, who loved beautiful 
thmgs His very name bespoke some culture, and there was 
extraordinary dignity about his bent figure Ugliness 
triumphed in him and achieved the lovable and picturesque 
He had a great nose and a bulldog mouth, large grey eyes 
that never lacked puzzledom and wonder for all his fourscore 
years, and a head as bald as head could be. He had lost all 
his money by going surety for a friend, who betrayed hun ; 
and he had lost his wife, Amedia Brogi’s sister, and three 
daughters, who had all died in youth And now he himself 
stood on the verge, very busy, uncomplaining, childlike, full 
of stories and full of interest m the life of his wife’s people 
He had found her a serving woman m a friend’s family, and 
fallen m love with her and married her Visitors from Eng- 
land and America knew Virgiho He could speak English, 
and was fond of bringing from an under-recess m his garments 
a Christmas card sent to him three years earlier by a British 
lady of high degree 

“ I mended her travellmg-bag with a silver clasp,” he said. 
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“And she was by birth honourable, lliough she scorned to 
claim the fact. You can sec hci name wnl ten by heibclf upon 
this caid of Chiistmas memory It was to show tliat, while 
moving amidst honourable people, like herself, she still could 
remcmbei Virgilio Torriglani and Ins silver clasp ” 

Among these peace-lovers, to a home v;hcrc not one harsh 
word was ever hcaid or voice lifted in anger , into a sunlit 
habitation of human souls as poor and contented as the lizards 
on their thieshmg-floor, had come John Tra\ers ; and little by 
little his larger interests faded, his deeper cares died. The 
trivial concerns and fleeting hopes and fears of the Brogi 
gathered weight for him , politics w'crc narrow'cd to their 
affairs , ambition descended upon the promise of the \ incs ; 
and, for excitement, w\as the plan of a fresco on the side of 
the barn ; for intrigue, certain matters hatched in secret with 
Virgilio concerning the w'clfare of Carlo Brogi and his sweet- 
heart. 


II 

A t first Travers had felt a sort of contempt for these people. 

Smarting and writhing under the hea\'}’ liand of cliance, he 
scorned a folk who could “ take life lying down,” as he 
phrased it , but presently he began to accept the point of 
view% and to perceive not only the limitations, but also the 
compensation of an existence represented by the temporal 
retuin of four centimes a day The Brogi farmed the podere 
for Its owner, and received roughly one-half of the profits that 
accrued from all sources It was a prosperous enterprise, and 
averaged a return of from five to seven and even eight per 
cent, upon the outlay But not all the family was content to 
have no hand in their own fate. Bice had a will, and the 
artist, whose Italian sufficed for the purpose, presently found 
that, added to beauty, the girl possessed character. It ex- 
pressed itself naturally in the terms of her religion, and an 
intellect, bright enough, found in superstition food that chimed 
with her ambitions and her hopes She had an active mind, 
as opposed to the passive instincts of her kindred ; it was not 
enough that the saints should smile upon her dreams and help 

her to be good ; she looked to them to help her to be happy 
also 

Dark as a cave opened the mouth of a lower chamber upon 
a little piazza before the dwelling-house of the Brogi, and 
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from within, theie issued the savour of cattle Foui beasts 
dwelt there — milch cows which Bice attended They never 
grazed, for then food was served to them daily , but Bice took 
them for a walk sometimes after the evening milking, that 
they might stretch their legs and take pleasure in the fresh 
air at sunset time Then best the artist liked to talk with 
her, because the spirit of rest and contemplation haunted that 
hour ; and when Carlo did not walk beside his sweetheart, 
Travers would sometimes do so, and mark her moods, now 
gay, now sad. She uttered surprising things sometimes, and 

dumbly felt the poetry of life. j « t# 

“ It IS because my lover is not strong, she explained, it 
he was hke me— hard and tough and always ready to work 
and hungry and knowing no pain— then I should never think 
of sad, strange things, but just be like other girls 
full of joy of being a girl and having a lover But it makes 
you old and wise very quickly if there is doubt 
curious thoughts into your mind The thoughts are not them- 
selves funny, but it is funny that I, Bice, should , , 

For instance, I wondered last night in my 
come of all the smiles of all the beautiful, dead w 
have ever lived. A smile frightens away the 
ugliest people. A girl’s face is never ugly when smiling 
But the^ smiles of a pretty girl are like the 
poppies m the corn . you cannot see them without smiling 

The smiles of the fair, dead women have all warmed 

somebody’s hearts in their time, peihaps are 

“ It is not enough What becomes of them ? There are 

things that are too beautiful for God to let them g 

you, smiles are treasured up, as we treasure up ^ P ^ 
and when we lovely giils die and go to heaven, 
given back to us again — they are all there wai mesentlv 

So would the girl chatter beside the f f ^ 

with growing intimacy, she began to give 1 p 
ghmple of the secrets" of her heart Returning one day ^to^^^JJ 

mid-day meal, which he ate with the diaeffing a 

accustomed to his presence, Travers foun cigeves were 
haycart as though she had been a po^ay , ^ 

pulled up, and her feet were naked He ^e ped her with ^ 
burden up the hill. A path wound here steeply, ^nked^^^^^ 

vhispeimg wheat, whose glaucous m shrine 

the dives about it , and half-way up the track was a slirine 
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of ripe, red brici:, lactd wuh cnimbling mortar,^ 'fhe niche 
held a little marble Virgin and Child, and behind thent dab’* 
of russet and rose, faded and fallen from the mouhlering 
plaster, told of a pcuslied fresco there. Above was a pent- 
house of sun-dried tiles, and in the niche stood a green bowl 
that held a bouquet of wild flowers— blue ‘='age, the gladiolus 
of the com, nigelia, and sweet, sad-coloiued broom-rapts. A 
vine clambcied up the little sanctuarjq and presently amber 
bunches of fruit would cluster thcic. 

“ Yoiii patron saint, Bicc. I am always wishing that you 
w^ould tell me about lici. There arc fresh flowers for her 
every day, and the place where you kneel has no grass left 
upon It." 

Bice rested, and wiped her forehead vvith licr blue skirt. 
She looked at the speaker and nodded. 

“ I may tell you,” she said. ” I cannot tell vou all there 
is to tell at one moment ; but in pieces perhaps. She is my 
samt, and sometimes I think she is going to oc strong, and 
sometimes I doubt about it 1 am not very' sure of licr yet. 
Time will tell. I am being very’' good to her. I look at her 
with four eyes every day, and I pray to her with two hearts. 
A girl cannot do more than that. Sometimes I call her 
Madonna delle Lucciolc, and sometimes Madonna dclle Lucer- 
tole Because cei tainly the lizards love her. I have seen them 
lift up their paws and pray to her.” 

Travers nodded grav cly. 

“ The good St, Francis taught them to do that. You re- 
member how he wanted all the world to know the best thing 
he had ever heard, and how he talked to the birds and fishes 
and told them -about Christ? So tlie- fireflies and tlie lizards 
no doubt heard too.” 

She doubted it not. 

“ The fireflies love this place best in the whole podere. 
They much like the irises, that mal^e so great a brightness 
under the trees when tliey are in flower, and they love die 
olives, and signal backwards and forwards and wave tlieir 
little lamps to each other , but they burn brightest at the 
shrine, and I have seen them light up the face of Mary 
Madonna till it shone And I think, because she is so tiny, 
that they understand her and she talks to tliem And I loieel 
sometimes and hope they will come to me from her and tell 
me something — sometlung about Carlo.” 

“ Perhaps it will happen.” 
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“ One has to be patient Avith the saints and the Blessed 
Mother They take their own time. But she will give me a 
sign presently.” 

“ I believe Carlo is going to be strong again, Bice.” 

“ It must be one way or the other soon We want to 
marry, but if he is to die before long, we must not ” 

“ I don’t think he is going to die.” 

“ It IS not what you think, or what I hope. It is what 
will happen,” she said. “ And nothing ever happens till it 
has happened. Corn is not bread till it has gone into the 
oven So I pray a great deal here — far oftener than anybody 
knows — and I am a very good girl in other ways — exceedmgly 
good ” 

“ I know you are It is a most deserving case. Bice, and if 
Madonna of the Fireflies does not take some trouble about it 
soon, I shall feel very much surprised ” 

“ It IS certainly her turn now — one must give and take, I 
suppose, even if one is the Mother of Christ,” said Bice 

“ The saints themselves get nothing for nothing m this 
weary world,” he admitted 

“ Why should they ? ” she asked. “ We Brogi say it is not 
honest to take without giving But there are plenty of people 
in Italy who think it the great cleverness to do that ” 

“ And everywhere else,” he assured her 

They went on presently and entered the house-place, Avhere 
a mighty chimney yawned over an open hearth and the food 
was spread for the workers Amedio Brogi and Virgiho 
Torrigiani sat in the places of honour — snug chairs on either 
side of the fire, lifted above the floor — while Giacomo took the 
head of the table and Luigi, the foot Emilia, Giacomo’s 
daughter-m-law% stirred a great red, copper pot upon the 
charcoal fire and presently served broth of beans and fennel. 
Then followed black bread, with oil and some red wine And 
that was all They ate much bread, but butter they did not 
know, nor tea, nor coffee Water, and wnne made on the 
podere was all their drink, and of meat they took but little ; 
yet they celebrated delicate feasts sometimes at the season 
of fiuits, and Travers had already tasted alpine strawberries 
and curds and ewes’ milk' — a dish that no gourmet might scoin. 

So the stranger lived among the people and found his heart 
go out to them at last and peace return to him And she 
came not empty-handed, for, as his wounded spirit healed and 
disappointments faded behind this foreground of beauty and 
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human content, the normal desire to create awoke, and he girt 
up his loins and answered the voice that called. 

Ill 

R ound about the old shrine the flowering vines were hung 
on little maple trees that lifted them above the corn, and a 
strip of soft sward, newly shorn, passed behind the ancient 
holy place. This accident led to an inspiration, and John 
Travers, leturning m the crepusctile through dusk of the olives 
silently, marked Bice at her orisons. She loielt upright with 
her hands together, and it happened that above her head the 
fireflies twinkled. So absorbed was she that his footfall 
passed unheeded, and he stood awhile marlang her profile 
fitfully outlined as the golden green lights spangled the dark- 
ness behind it. A magic picture came and went in the waver- 
ing illumination, and Bice remained visible even when the 
living lights quivered away amid the trees and above the 
wheat For during these June nights there was no darkness 
— only a tender, mefTable grey and blue mingled. The sun 
loved teeming earth too well to leave her long, and after mid- 
night the aura above his secret way could be seen, wheie he 
dallied a little behind the Apennine before leturning. 

Travers waited motionless until the girl was done ; then, 
when she rose, he appeared and declared his purpose 

“ I must paint you in this beautiful, dim light — -just your 
head against the smoke-colour of the olives in the dark,” he 
said “ But there shall be the glimmer of one firefly behind 
your hair throwing up a little halo, and perhaps two or three 
other fireflies — one far off and one passing by m front of you 
I see a beautiful picture if I am clever enough to paint it ; 
. and I shall call you ‘ La Madonna delle Lucciole ’ ” 

“ It would be better to paint the saint herself. I gave her 
a bunch of tassel hyacinths to-day , but yesterday a bad thing 
happened The rose I put there had a green beetle hid in the 
midst of It, and all the heart of the rose was eaten out by the 
greedy beetle. It was a stupid thmg to happen, and Madonna 
will be vexed. I should have seen the beetle ” 

As they went up through the glimmering orchards. Bice ex- 
pounded the folk-lore by which she unconsciously guided 
many of her actions ; while the listener made pretence to listen 
and learn as he studied the outlines of her head, long neck, 
and straight back. She was so fresh and virginal For a 
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moment he contemplated an " Annunciation,” painting it as 
none had painted it yet — a night piece with a moony. spirit on 
silver wmgs bending before the Virgm, where she wandered 
under the tender and transparent gloom of olives. But he 
returned to the earlier vision — ^the girl’s head lit by the little 
hving fires. 

She was busy the next day, and he sat beside her and offeied 
his help while she shelled a dish of pfeas for market The 
delicate green of them, in a red copper bowl beside Bice’s 
dark blue dress, made fragrant colour, and he, in good 
humour, told her so But she was pensive and full of a great 
matter. He tuned himself to her mood, therefore, and begged 
to learn what had befallen her. 

“ I have had a dream,” she said, a deep dream, and it 
was a happy dream, but it was also very difficult ” 

“ Dreams never come true, they say, m my country ” 

“ Dreams are sent,” she answered, “ and it is silly of your 
country to say that they never come true Dreams are sent 
to help us and to warn us and to save us sometimes They do 
come true This dream was sent to save Carlo I am per- 
haps wrong to say that it was a dream at all. It may have 
happened ” 

“ Tell me about it. Bice ” 

Her thumb ceased not from tumbling the peas into the pan 
while she talked to him, so that little pops of the splitting 
peascods punctuated the wonders of her dream 

“ It was the middle of the night, Senor, when I woke sud- 
denly to hear a tiny tapping and a tiny voice talking to me 
‘ Lift; me up. Bice,’ said the little voice, and I looked down 
upon the floor and saw my white Madonna delle Lucciole 
standing there • She had come all the way from her shrine to 
me , but she had left the Bambmo there, and her arms were, 
empty And in each hand she earned a firefly, as a man or 
woman might hold a candle, and the flies understood that they 
were to light Madonna to me through the darkness of the 
sleeping house I lowered down my open hand to the ground, 
and the wee Lady rested her foot upon it, so that I lifted her 
up gently to the coverlet , and she set her fireflies on my knee, 
and she sat down near my shoulder and talked to me 

“ Of Carlo she talked, and it was thus ‘ Bice Brogi,’ said 
Madonna ‘ I am come to tell thee how thy betrothed shall 
wm health and strength agam and be strong of his hands and 
thy joyful husband and the father of thy children ’ ; and I 
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said : ‘ Blessed Mother of Christ, I knew it was possible to 
thee , and I am sorry for the green beetle in the rose.’ She 
held up her little hand, because, you see, she had come to 
talk to me, and didn’t want me to talk to her. Then she 
went on again, m a voice like the * glu-glu ’ of the nightin- 
gale. ‘ Bice, there is a crucifix at the first shop over the 
Ponte Vecchia — ^an old, old crucifix. It is m the window^ beside 
a gold and crystal snuff-box and a piece of old lace.’ And 
that nearly made me jump out of bed with wonder, because 
I have longed and longed for that crucifix since I was a little 
girl It has been in the window for three years It is black and 
silver, curiously carved and fretted, and though very small, 
so wonderful that you see the drops of blood on the Hands 
and Feet and Side. And at the head and foot and upon each 
arm is a round bead of red coral, most beautiful to see. I 
interrupted Madonna agam, because I was so excited 
‘ Blessed Mother,’ I said, ‘ I have wanted the crucifix for long 
years, and I have talked with all my might to that old toad of 
a man in the shop and tried to make him say forty lire, though 
I haven’t got them if he did ; but year after year he tells me 
sixty lire, for too well he knows that I want the crucifix ’ 

“ Then the httle Lady spoke agam. ‘ You must wm it foi 
Carlo, because it is hfe and health for Carlo to have that 
precious thing It belonged to a samt, and if your lover but 
holds It to his breast each night and prays to the suffering 
Lord with faith, his sickness will pass from him, and he will 
be whole agam. But single-handed and by your own strength 
and through your own fortune unaided must you win the price 
of it. None shall help you ; none can help you but I.’ It is 
true that I am a very business-like girl, Senor — even old 
Virgilio Torngiam has said that. Now I blessed the htde 
.Virgm agam and asked her if she would help me and put it 
into the heart of the old toad of a man to take less ; but she 
did not seem to be mterested in that It was too small a 
thing for her holy mmd ‘ Remember 1 ’ she said. ‘ Carlo 
must have the crucifix, and you alone can get it for him 
None must help you. Now lift me down, for the dawn is 
making ready and I must go ’ I did as the Lady bade me, 
and she tripped away, with the fireflies flying in front of her 
to hght the darkness. I heard her htde feet tapping on the 
stone floor, and then everything was silent again And when 
the morning came I woke up all one puzzle — because I have to 
do this great thmg alone.” 



A tame wHte chicken came close to Bice, and she held out 
some green peas for the bird to peck out of her hand 

“ It was a beautiful dream, and of course it has got to come 
true, Bice. Don’t you thmk I might help ? ” 

No, no, no,” she declared vehemently “ If that had 
been possible, I should not have told you, because it would 
have been begging. None can help me, and if anybody gave 
me a smgle lira of the price, the crucifix would be useless to 
Carlo ” 

“ How much have you saved ? ” 

Bice shrugged her shoulders. 

“ I have got no money m the world,” she said “ My last 
lira went to buy a pipe for my grandfather on his birthday.” 

“ And the crucifix is sixty lire ? ” 

She nodded 

“ I do not think Madonna delle Lucciole will trouble to 
make the old toad man’s heart softer.” 

“ Then the grand thing is to know how you are gomg to 
earn the money. Well, I see a very easy way out of the fix ” 

“ Impossible, Senor.” 

“You sit to me for my picture, and I pay you sixty lire for 
the sittings ” 

“ No, that is charity. I know an old man at Firenze He 
is a friend of Virgiho’s He has a white beard, like flax, and 
brown eyes, that he can lift to heaven, so that you would 
thmk he saw God’s Throne and the angels round it It is his 
great art to look like a saint, and he is run after in the studios 
and does very well. He makes thiee lire a day, and he is a fine 
man and can be turned into fine pictures, and has the art to 
keep as still as a sleeping cat for hours But I cannot earn sixty 
centimes that way. It would not be honest, and the crucifix 
would not work ” 

“ You’re a purist, Bice. But think twice How can you 
do what the Madonna wants you to do if you raise objections 
of this sort ? If you’re worth sixty lire to me as a model, 
there’s an end of it ” 

She shook her head. 

“ A dung is only worth what you have to pay to get it,” 
she told him “ I would sit to you for nothing ” 

“ But suppose I sell the picture of you for a thousand lire ? ” 

“ That is your affair, and I should not suppose anything so 
silly I only tell you this dream because it is so beautiful 
and mterestmg The Madonna would not have bade me do 
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it if there was no way to do it. I trust her. There will come 
a way. Only I must be better than ever, and do good thmgs, 
and thmk good thoughts, and tempt her with all my strength 
to come and talk to me again.” 

She rose and picked up the bowl of peas, while Travers, as 
interested as a child m the story, considered the problem and 
could see no immediate solution. He allowed Bice’s affairs to 
take possession of his mind to the exclusion of his own. 

The dnft and drizzle of time in this haunt of amity and 
frugal peace had come between him and the realities and 
problems of his own life He was conscious of it, and happy 
that It should be so. When he picked up reality agam it 
should be with a strong grasp For the moment here was 
other reality and the problem of a girl’s happiness 

He sought Virgiho Torrigiam and talked with him Roses, 
white and red, climbed a trellis on the western face of the 
farmhouse , but the woodwork had failed here and there, so 
that Virgilio was called to mend it. A new lattice had been 
erected, and now the ancient man gave it a coat of paint 
before placing it in position 

“ May I talk to you, Virgilio ? Here’s a puzzle that Bice 
Brogi has set me. She is a brave and honest girl, with faith 
enough to move mountains ” 

“ Her dream ? ” 

“ Yes Now we must fix the way out for her ” 

Virgilio set down his brush and nodded To him the sub- 
ject possessed infinite charm. But he put his finger to his lip 
“ Not here — ^the walls listen and there are windows behind 
the rose trees. Sometimes, too, I thmk that the cows over- 
hear one and tell people things, for secrets are hard to keep 
if a man is poor. The poor have no privacy But I am going 
to the valley presently to mend a plough The metal tongue is 
worn out, and we have a new one that I screw to the wooden 
share for Luigi. Then we will talk ” 

“ You’ll find a way — such a wise and clever man as you 
are.” 

“ I am wise,” admitted Virgilio, patting his forehead, “ but 
I am not clever. If I was clever, I should not be painting this 
lattice and living with the Brogi.” 

They met by the plough, and the old man asked a question. 
“ Is It not true that you have considered Carlo and thmk 
he may get better > ” 

Yes , I was a doctor once — or very nearly I have 
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thought a great deal about Carlo It’s only a typical case of 
ansemia, and I have got a chemist in Firenze to make him 
some very special physic. It’s a food rather than a physic.” 

“ He is very much better for it already ” 

“ Much. He will be absolutely well and hearty in six 
months. In fact, I’ve found out what is the matter with him, 
Virgilio , but the point is that neither he nor Bice will ever 
beheve Aat he can be cured now without the crucifix. It is 
vital that he should have it. There is a thing called Faith 
Healing, and, if you give it another name. Science will recog- 
nize It and admit its significance. I’m doing wonders with 
Carlo. The truth is that he has nothmg radically the matter. 
He IS tall and has grown too fast. I am fattening him and 
getting blood into him. But, given the crucifix, my task is 
lightened and we hasten the cure. Of course what we have 
to do is to put sixty hre into Bice’s pocket — m such a way 
that she will consider it has fallen honestly and properly to 
her, either as a result of work, or good fortune. But she’s so 
punctilious that I don’t see any way.” 

Virgilio regarded the painter with mild astonishment. 

“ Do you not ? There are a great many ways really We 
are a subtle people and quick m such things. Yes, there are 
plenty of ways — if you will pay the money For instance, 
Enrico Cardoso is dying He will be dead and in his grave in 
two — three weeks. He has loiown the Brogi and cared for 
them He might leave Bice sixty, or even a hundred lire 
under his will. It would be surprising, but not beyond 
possibility.” 

“ A stroke of genius, Virgilio • Could you manage it ? ” 

“ Yes, but it is clumsy There is a better way This little 
Madonna m the shrine. Why should not she find the 
money ? ” 

Old Torrigiani winked and then laughed. His amusement 
brought tears to his eyes and he wiped them away Travers 
broke a black Tuscan cigar in half and they smoked it 
together 

“ How on earth can the little puppet find sixty lire ? She’s 
not worth a franc herself,” he said. 

“ Come and look at her,” answered the other “I’m glad 
you approached me with this matter, for it takes an Italian to 
outwit an Italian You would never have been too clever for 
Bice But I shall show you how easy it will be to hoodwink 
her and give her the desire of her heart.” 
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They went to the slinne, where Bice’s last offeiing of flowers 
flagged a little in a blaze of afternoon sunshine. A great jar 
of asphodel she had set there, with a spike or two of Mary’s 
thistle— the plant upon whose leaf fell milk from the Virgm 
Mother’s breast to stain it with ivory whiteness evermore. 
Virgilio elaborated a plan, and the painter listened and 
applauded » 

“ Do It not too swiftly, else she may suspect,” he said , 
“ but wait until the next festa, and then let the thmg happen. 
Carlo will be getting still stronger by that time, and his eye 
brighter, and his power to pull and carry greater. And mean- 
wlule you shall hurry to old Giacomo Rossi, the man of the 
antiquity shop, and buy the crucifix yourself for fear of acci- 
dents. But explain to him that when Bice Brogi comes to 
pay for it, she may take it away.” 

IV 

B ice was not self-conscious, and since the painter wished it, 
she did not mmd him making sketches of her at her prayers. 
He studied her m the mormng sometimes, when the low sun 
burned through the vmes and set great dew diops ghttermg 
upon every green thmg , but best he liked to see her when 
twilight sucked the form and colour out of the orchards, and 
the filigrane of foliage was gone. Then only dim masses, 
amorphous and vast, marked the roll of the land, where it 
spread darkling to the starry skies of summer nights, w^hile a 
cool breath moved through the glades and amid the trees hke 
a presence, and the fireflies trickled their httle lamps m the 
network of the flowering olives 

On such a night came Bice to her shrine and, unknown to 
her, John Travers kept watch, for the plot was afoot, and the 
trap set. He had, at the mspiration of Virgilio, purchased an 
ancient vessel of bronze — ^liard and sharp-edged — and when 
the girl was safely out of the way, with his old friend’s aid, 
Travers carefully buried the curio where Bice’s knees had worn 
away the grass before her shrine. Then in the dry dust was 
the old vase hidden, so that the edge of it must salute the 
suppliant’s touch when next she knelt The thmg was worth 
two hundred hre, and it seemed to Virgiho and the painter 
tliat by no possibility could Bice deny her little Lady’s direct 
mterposition, for had not her own patient knees worn down 
the earth until the vase proclaimed its presence ? 
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“ It IS a gift from Madonna to her, and she must accept it 
as the reward of prayer,” explained Virgiho His old eyes 
blmked innocently as he spoke ; but his mouth twitched. 

And now the bronze lip of the vase bit gently on Bice’s 
rounded knee, and she, thmldng it a stone, bent to dislodge it 
But the obstacle would not be moved, and presently she began 
scraping away the soil. She felt the rim of the vase now, and 
talked aloud to herself. 

“ What is It ? What is this under the earth ? ” she said 

Stones had been thrust in with the vase, to make the dis- 
posal of it seem more natural, and now, impatient. Bice hurt 
her hand, and uttered a httle cry, whereon Travers, as though 
by chance, came past on his way to the house, and asked her 
what she was doing. She explained, and soon between them 
they unearthed the treasure. Then the girl flew homeward, 
to learn what she had found, while John hastened beside her 
a httle way and warned her not to be too sanguine that the 
metal was of any worth. She had fallen straightway into the 
snare , she assured him that the treasure must be precious ; 
she accepted it as a gift from the saint 

“ I Imow, I feel how it is,” she said. “ The good, little 
white Madonna’s heart has gone out to me and Carlo. This 
heavy thing will go to Rossi, and he will give me the crucifix 
m exchange for it. Miracles can still be made to happen, if 
a girl has faith ” 

Then she outsped him, and when Travers arrived, he found 
Bice m the midst of her family with Amedio Brogi holding the 
treasure m his hands, and Giacomo, Gustavo, Emilia, and the 
rest, m conclave about the elder. Only old Virgilio Torrigiam 
sat m his chimney corner apart and showed no enthusiastic 
interest. 

“ I love not croakmg,” he said, “ but it is wise not to 
count too much upon promises. Things do not keep their 
promises any more than men do. We must not taste the wine 
at sight of the flower buds ” 

Invited to give an opinion, Travers was equally cautious. 

“ It may be worth plenty of money — ^hundreds of lire for 
all I can tell,” he said. “ On the other hand, you may not 
find anybody to buy it. Of course, I would buy it at any 
price you liked to ask ; but I know you won’t let me. Still, it 
must be worth something, for it is very old, surely. If it 
doesn’t fetch sixty lire, it might at least fetch thirty.” 

But Bice scorned their prudence. 
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“ You know nothing at all,” she said “ It is a miracle, 
and there’s an end of it The vase was not theie yesterday, 
and It was there to-day, and Madonna knows to a soldo the 
value of It. And if you are so dull that you do not feel m 
your heads what will happen to-morrow, I will tell you what 
will happen It is this The old, toad-faced Rossi at the 
shop will claw the vase and tap it and shrug his shoulders 
and sigh and say it is a great sacrifice , and then he will give 
me the crucifix and keep the vase. That is going to happen 
to-morrow.” 

They were silent before her assurance ; and when the family 
rose next day with the sun, to go about their business before 
breakfast. Bice had already set out for Firenze with her vase. 

Descending the orchard, Travers marked that she had put 
fresh flowers on the shrine before starting A mauve spike of 
dalmatian iris and a white rose and a red rose were laid at the 
foot of the image. 

And two hours later the radiant Bice returned with her 
crucifix and fifty lire. 

Rossi, with a sudden, rare generosity, had been content to 
make no more than a hundred per cent, on the exchange. 

“ There is no doubt that my marriage with Carlo is in 
sight,” declared Bicc, “ for now that the crucifix sent to me 
by Madonna of the Fireflies shall lie on his breast every night, 
he will grow stronger and stronger, so fast that he will soon 
do a man’s work agam. And I shall keep the money for our 
wedding And where the v^se was hidden in the earth is most 
holy evermore, so I shall plant a loquat seed there, and it will 
spring up and grow faster than common trees, and bear fruit 
in five years, and make good money for my children.” 

The fate of the loquat tree, John Travers never learned, 
though it IS certain that before he left Bagni di Ripoh, Carlo 
was nearly restored to health But neitlier the artist’s physics 
nor his council had much to do with the cure, in the opinion 
of the Brogi They doubted little that Bice had saved her 
lover from an early grave, and to the black and silver crucifix 
with the coral beads they gave the praise. Only Virgilio 
understood , but he never contradicted the clan. He was too 
wise for that 

“ You must let me know when the wedding happens,” John 
said to Bice during the last sitting that she gave him, “ for I 
will send you both a weddmg present.” 

She promised to tell him. 
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You have been already far too good to us, but you are 
yourself happier and fatter than when you came, and happi- 
ness and fatness are great gifts,” she said, “ because they 
keep out care and cold, which are the saddest tilings m the 
world So we have done something.” 

“Not to mention your picture It is finished now Look 
at yourself with your head dark against the night-hidden ohve 
trees, and the shrine all dim, and the fireflies just lighting your 
hair like a halo ” 

“It is wonderful to make such a thing out of those little 
tubes of paint I hope somebody will love it well enough to 
buy it,” said Bice. 

“ It has been a rest and a joy and a blessmg to make it, 
and none can ever love it as much as I do.” 

“ Ah ! That is the way with all we make ourselves. Only 
God understands what work may be to the worker,” said old 
Virgilio. 
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THE BOX TUNNEL 

T he 10 15 tram glided from Paddington, Ma)'- 7, 1847. In 
the left compartment of a certain first-class carriage were 
four passengers , of these two were worth description. The 
lady had a smooth, white, delicate brow, strongly marked 
eyebrows, long lashes, eyes that seemed to change colour, 
and a good-sized delicious moutli, with teeth as white as milk. 
A man could not see her nose for her eyes and mouth ; her 
own sex could and would have told us some nonsense about it 
She wore an unpretending greyish dress buttoned to the 
throat with lozenge-shaped buttons, and a- Scottish shaivl 
that agreeably evaded colour She was like a duck, so tight 
her plain feathers fitted her, and there she sat, smooth, snug, 
and deheious, witli a book in her hand, and die soup9on of 
her wrist just visible as she held it. Her opposite neighbour 
was what I call a good style of man — the more to his credit, 
since he belonged to a corporation that frequently turns out 
the worst imaginable style of young men. He was a cavalry 
officer, aged twenty-five. He had a moustache, but not a 
very repulsive one , not one of those subnasal pigtails on 
which soup IS suspended like dew on a shrub ; it was short, 
thick, and black as a coal His teeth had not yet been turned 
by tobacco smoke to the colour of juice, his clothes did not 
stick to nor hang to him, he had an engagmg smile, and, what 
I hked the dog for, his vanity, winch was mordmate, was m 
Its proper place, his heait, not m his face, jostling mine and 
other people’s who have none ; m a word, he was what one 
oftener hears of than meets — a young gentleman 

He was conversing m an animated whisper with a companion, 
a fellow-officer , they were talking about what it is far better 
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not to — ^n^omcn Our friend clearly did not wish to be over- 
heard , for he cast ever and anon a furtive glance at his fair 
vis-d-vis and lowered his voice ^ She seemed completely 
absorbed m her book, and that reassured him. 

At last the two soldiers came down to a whisper (the truth 
must be told) ; the one who got down at Slough, and was lost 
to posterity, bet ten pounds to three that he who was going 
down witli us to Bath and immortalit}^ wnuld not kiss either 
of the ladies opposite upon the road “ Done, done ! ” 

Now I am sorry a man I have hitherto praised should have 
lent himself, even m a whisper, to such a speculation ; “ but 
nobody is wise at all hours,” not even when the clock is strildng 
five-and-twenty ; and you are to consider his profession, his 
good loolcs, and the temptation — ^ten to three 

After Slough the party was reduced to three ; at Twyfoid 
one lady dropped her handkerchief; Captain Dolignan fell 
on it like a lamb ; two or tliree words were interchanged on 
this occasion 

At Readmg the Marlborough of our tale made one of the 
safe investments of that day, he bought a Times and Punch , 
the latter full of steel-pen thrusts and wood-cuts Valour 
and beauty deigned to laugh at some mflamed humbug or 
other punctured by Punch Now laughing together thaws 
our human ice ; long before Swindon it was a talking match — 
at Swindon who so devoted as Captam Dolignan ? — ^he handed 
them out — ^he souped them — ^he tough-chickened them — ^he 
brandied and cochmealed one, and brandied and bumt-sugared 
the other ; on their return to the carriage, one lady passed 
into the mner compartment to inspect a certain gentleman’s 
seat on that side of the line. 

Reader, had it been you or I, the beauty would have been 
the deserter, the average one would have stayed with us till 
all was blue, ourselves included , not more surely does 
our slice of bread and butter, when it escapes from our 
hand, revolve it ever so often, alight face downward on the 
carpet 

But this was a bit of a fop, Adonis, dragoon — so Venus 
remained tete-d-tete with him. You have seen a dog meet an 
unknown female of the species , how handsome, how impiesse^ 
how expressive he becomes ; such was Dolignan after Swmdon, 
and to do the dog justice, he got handsomer and handsomer ; 
and you have seen a cat conscious of approaching cream — such 
was Miss Haythom ; she became demurer and demurer ; 
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BOX TUNNEL 

T he 10 15 tram glided from Paddmgton, May 7, 1847. In 
the left compartment of a certain first-class carriage were 
four passengers , of these two were worth description. The 
lady had a smooth, white, delicate brow, strongly marked 
eyebrows, long lashes, eyes that seemed to change colour, 
and a good-sized delicious moutli, with teeth as white as milk 
A man could not see her nose for her eyes and mouth ; her 
own sex could and would have told us some nonsense about it 
She wore an unpretending greyish dress buttoned to the 
throat with lozenge-shaped buttons, and a -Scottish shawl 
tliat agreeably evaded colour. She was like a duck, so tight 
her plain feathers fitted her, and there she sat, smooth, snug, 
and delicious, with a book m her hand, and tiie soup9on of 
her wrist just visible as she held it Her opposite neighbour 
was what I call a good style of man — the more to his credit, 
since he belonged to a corporation that frequently turns out 
the worst imaginable style of young men. He was a cavalry 
officer, aged twenty-five. He had a moustache, but not a 
very repulsive one , not one of tliose subnasal pigtails on 
which soup IS suspended like dew on a shrub , it was short, 
thick, and black as a coal His teeth had not yet been turned 
by tobacco smoke to the colour of j’uice, his clothes did not 
stick to nor hang to him, he had an engaging smile, and, what 
I liked the dog for, his vamty, which was inordinate, was in 
Its proper place, his heart, not in his face, jostling mine and 
other people’s who have none ; m a word, he was what one 
oftener hears of than meets — a young gentleman 

He was conversing m an animated whisper with a companion, 
a fellow-officer , they were talking about what it is far better 
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not to — ^women. Our friend clearly did not wish to be over- 
heard ; for he cast ever and anon a furtive glance at his fair 
vu-d-vts and lowered his voice , She seemed completely 
absorbed in her book, and that reassured him. 

At last the two soldiers came down to a whisper (the truth 
must be told) ; the one who got down at Slough, and was lost 
to posterity, bet ten pounds to three that he who was gomg 
down with us to Bath and immortality would not kiss eitlier 
of the ladies opposite upon the road “ Done, done 1 ” 

Now I am sorry a man I have hitherto praised should have 
lent himself, even in a whisper, to such a speculation ; “ but 
nobody is wise at all hours,” not even when the clock is striking 
five-and-twenty ; and you are to consider his profession, his 
good looks, and the temptation — ten to three. 

After Slough the paity was reduced to three ; at Twyford 
one lady dropped her handkerchief; Captain Dohgnan fell 
on it like a lamb ; two or three words were interchanged on 
this occasion. 

At Readmg the Marlborough of our tale made one of the 
safe investments of that day, he bought a Times and Punch , 
the latter full of steel-pen thrusts and wood-cuts. Valour 
and beauty deigned to laugh at some inflamed humbug or 
other punctured by Punch. Now laughing together thaws 
our human ice , long before Swindon it was a talking match — 
at Swmdon who so devoted as Captam Dohgnan ? — ^he handed 
them out — ^he souped them — ^he tough-chickened them — he 
branched and cochinealed one, and branched and burnt-sugared 
the other ; on their return to the carnage, one lady passed 
into the inner compartment to inspect a certain gentleman’s 
seat on that side of the line 

Reader, had it been you or I, the beauty would have been 
the deserter, the average one would have stayed with us till 
all was blue, ourselves included , not more surely does 
our shce of bread and butter, when it escapes from our 
hand, revolve it ever so often, ahght face downward on the 
carpet. 

But this was a bit of a fop, Adorns, dragoon — ^so Venus 
remained tete-d-tete with him. You have seen a dog meet an 
unknown female of the species ; how handsome, how impresses 
how expressive he becomes ; such was Dohgnan after Swmdon, 
and to do the dog justice, he got handsomer and handsomer ; 
and you have seen a cat conscious of approaching cream — such 
was Miss Haythom ; she became demurer and demurer ; 
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presently our captain looked out of the window and laughed ; 
this elicited an inquiring look from Miss Haythorn 

“ We are only a mile from the Box Tunnel.” 

“ Do you always laugh a mile from the Box Tunnel ? ” 
said the lady. 

“ Invariably ” 

“What for 

“ Why, hem ! it is a gentleman’s joke.” 

Captain Dolignan then recounted to Miss Haythorn the 
following : 

“ A lady and her husband sat together going through the 
Box Tunnel — there was one gentleman opposite ; it was pitch 
dark ; after the tunnel the lady said, ‘ George, how absurd 
of you to salute me going through the tunnel ’ ‘ I did no such 
thing ’ ‘ You didn’t ? ’ ‘ No ! Why ? ’ " Because somehow 
I thought you did ! ’ ” 

Here Captain Dohgnan laughed and endeavoured to lead 
his companion to laugh, but it was not to be done. The tram 
entered the tunnel 

Mus Haythorn, Ah • 

Dohgnan What is the matter ? 

Mtss Haythorn I am frightened 

Dohgnan (movmg to her side). Pray do not be alarmed ; 
I am near you. 

Miss Haythorn, You are near me — ^very near me, indeed, 
Captain Dolignan. 

Dohgnan You know my name ? ’ 

Miss Haythorn I heard you mention it I wish we were 
out of this dark place 

Dohgnan. I could be content to spend hours here, re- 
assuring you, my dear lady. 

Miss Haythorn. Nonsense ! 

Dolignan Pweep 1 (Grave reader, do not put your hps 
to the next pretty creature you meet or you will understand 
what this means.) 

Miss Haythorn, Eh • Eh ! 

Friend. What is the matter ? 

Miss Haythorn. Open the door ! Open the door ! 

There was a sound of hurried whispers, the door was shut 
and the bhnd pulled down with hostile sharpness 

If any critic falls on me for putting inarticulate sounds in a 
dialogue as above, I answer with all the msolence I can com- 
mand at present, “ Hit boys as big as yourself ” ; bigger 
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perhaps, such as Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes , 
they began it, and I learned it of them, sore against my will 

Miss Hawthorn’s scream lost most of its effect because the 
engine whistled forty thousand murders at the same moment ; 
and fictitious grief makes itself heard when real cannot 

Betoeen the tunnel and Bath our young friend had time 
to ask himself whether his conduct had been marked by that 
delicate reserve w^hich is supposed to distinguish the perfect 
gentleman 

With a long face, real or feigned, he held open the door , 
his late friends attempted to escape on the other side — im- 
possible I they must pass him She whom he had insulted 
(Latin for kissed) deposited somewhere at his feet a look of 
gentle, blushing reproach , the other, whom he had not 
msulted, darted red-hot daggers at him from her eyes , and 
so they parted 

It was perhaps fortunate for Dohgnan that he had the 
grace to be a friend of Major Hoskyns of his regiment, a 
veteran laughed at by the youngsters, for the major was too 
apt to look coldly upon billiard-balls and cigars , he had seen 
cannon-balls and linstocks. He had also, to tell the truth, 
swallow'ed a good bit of the mess-room poker, which made it 
impossible for Major Hoskyns to descend to an ungentleman- 
like word or action as to brush his own trousers below the knee. 

Captain Dohgnan told this gentleman his story in gleeful 
accents , but Major Hoskyns heard him coldly, and as coldly 
answ^ered that he had known a man to lose his life for the same 
thing 

“ That is nothing,” continued the major, “ but unfortun- 
ately he deserved to lose it.” 

At this blood mounted to the younger man’s temples , and 
his semor added, “ I mean to say he was thirty-five ; you, I 
presume, are twenty-one • ” 

“ Twenty-five ” 

“ That IS much the same thing , will you be advised by 
me ? ■” 

“ If you will advise me ” 

“ Speak to no one of this, and send White the ^3, that he 
may think you have lost the bet ” 

“ That IS hard, when I won it ” 

“ Do it for all that, sir ” 

Let the disbehevers in human perfectibility know that this 
dragoon capable of a blush did this virtuous action, albeit with 
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Violent reluctance; and this was bis first dampci. A 
aftei these events he was at a hall He A\as in that jtatc o£ 
factious discontent which belongs to us ainhihle Tiiighsln 
He was looking in vain tor a lady, equal m persona) attraction 
to the idea he had formed of George Dolignan as a man, v. hen 
suddenly there glided past him a most dcfighlful %ision 1 
a lady whose beauty and symmetr}' toolt him by the eyes — 
another look * “ It can’t be ! Yes, it is 1 ” Miss Ilai thorn I 
(not that he knew her name !) but what an apotheosis 1 

The duck had become a peahen — radiant, dazzling, she 
looked twice as beautiful and almost twice as large as before. 
He lost sight of her. He found her again. She uas so lovely 
she made him. ill — and he, alone, must not dance with her, 
speak to her. If he had been content to begin her acquaintance 
the usual way, it nught have ended in kissing , it must end in 
nothing. 

As she danced, sparlis of beauty fell fiom her on all around, 
but him — ^she did not see him ; it was clear she never would 
see him — one gentleman was particularl}'^ assiduous ; she 
smiled on his assiduity , he was ugly, but she smiled on him. 
Dolignan was surprised at his success, his ill taste, his ugliness, 
his impertinence Dolignan at last found himself injured : 
“ Who was this man ? and what right had he to go on so ? 
He never kissed her, I suppose,” said Dolle Dolignan could 
not prove it, but he felt that somehow the rights of property 
were invaded 

He went home and dreamed of Miss Haythorn, and hated 
all the ugly successful He spent a fortnight tiding to find 
out who his beauty was — ^he never could encounter her again. 
At last he heard of her in this way : A lawyer’s clerk paid him 
a little visit and commenced a little action against him in the 
name of Miss Haythorn, for insulting her in a railway tram 

The young gentleman was shocked ; endeavoured to 
soften the lawyer’s clerk , that machine did not thoroughly 
comprehend the meamng of the term. The lady’s name, 
however, was at last revealed by this untoward incident ; 
from her name to her address was but a short step ; and the 
same day our crestfallen hero lay in wait at her door, and many 
a succeedmg day, without effect. 

But one fine afternoon she issued forth quite naturally, 
as if she did it every day, and walked briskly on the parade. 
Dolignan did the same, met and passed her many times on the 
parade, and searched for pity in her eyes, but found neither 
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look nor recognition, nor any other sentiment , foi all this she 
walked and walked , till all the other promenaders were tired 
and gone — then her culprit summoned resolution, and takmg 
' off his hat, with a voice for the first time tremulous, besought 
permission to address her. 

She stopped, blushed, and neither acknowledged nor 
disowned his ac(juamtance. He blushed, stammered out how 
ashamed he was, how he deserved to be pumshed, how he was 
punished, how little she knew how unhappy he was, and 
concluded by begging her not to let all the world know the 
disgrace of a man who was already mortified enough by the 
loss of her acquaintance 

She asked an explanation ; he told her of the action that 
had been commenced m her name , she gently shrugged her 
shoulders and said, “ How stupid they are ! ” Emboldened 
by this, he begged to Imow whether or not a hfe of distant 
unpretending devotion would, after a lapse of years, erase the 
memory of his madness — ^his crime ' 

" She did not know 1 ” 

“ She must now bid him adieu, as she had preparations 
to make for a ball in the Crescent, where everybody was to be 

They parted, and Dohgnan determmed to be at the ball, 
where everybody was to be He was there, and after some time 
he obtamed an mtroduction to Miss Haythom, and he danced 
with her. Her manner was gracious With the wonderful 
tact of her sex, she seemed to have commenced the acquaintance 
that evening. 

That night, for the first time, Dohgnan was in love. I 
will spare the reader all a lover’s arts, by which he succeeded 
in dimng where she dmed, m dancing where she danced, 
m overtaking her by accident when she rode His devotion 
followed her to church, where the dragoon was rewarded by 
learning there is a world where they neither polk nor smoke — 
the two capital abominations of this one. 

He made an acquaintance with her uncle, who liked him, 
and he saw at last with joy that her eye loved to dwell upon him, 
when she thought he did not observe her It was three months 
after the Box Tunnel that Captain Dohgnan called one day 
upon Captain Haythorn, R N , whom he had met twice m 
his life, and slightly propitiated by violently hstemng to a 
cutting-out expedition , he called, and in the usual way 
asked permission to pay his addresses to his daughter. 

The worthy captam straightway began doing quarter-deck, 
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when suddenly he was summoned from the apartment h) a 
mysteiious message On his return he announced, with a total 
change of voice, that “ It was ail right, and his visitor might 
run alongside as soon as he chose ” My reader has divined the 
truth ; this nautical commander was m complete and happy 
subjugation to his daughter, our licroinc. 

As he was taking leave, Dolignan saw his divinity glide into 
the drawing-room Pie follotvcd her, observed a sw'cct con- 
sciousness deepen into confusion — she tried to laugh and cried 
instead, and then she smiled again ; wdien he kissed iicr hand 
at the door it was “ George ” and “ Marian ” instead of 
“ Captain ” this and Miss ” the other. 

A reasonable time after this (for my laic is merciful and 
skips formalities and torturing delays), these tw'o were very 
happy , they weie once more upon the railroad, going to enjoy 
their honeymoon all by themselves. Marian Dolignan Avas 
dressed just as before — ducklike and delicious ; all bright 
except her clothes ; but George sat beside her this time 
instead of opposite ; and she drank him in gently from her 
long eyelashes 

“ Marian,” said George, “ married people should tell each 

other all Will you ever forgive me if I ovm to you , no ” 

“ Yes I yes « ” 

“ Well, then, you remember the Box Tunnel ” (Tliis was 
the first allusion he had ventured to it ) “I am ashamed to say 
I had 5^3 to £io wath White I would kiss one of you two 
ladies,” and George, pathetic externally, chuckled withm 

“ I know that, George ; I overheard you,” was the demure 
reply. 

“ Oh ! you overheard me • impossible.” 

“ And did you not hear me whisper to my companion ^ 
I made a bet with her.” 

“ You made a bet • how singular ! What was it ? ” 

“ Only a pair of gloves, George ” 

“ Yes, I Imow , but what about it ? ” 

That if you did you should be my husband, dearest ” 

“ Oh ' but stay ; then you could not have been so verj' 
angry with me, love Why, dearest, then you brought that 
action against me ” 

Mrs Dolignan looked down. 

I was afraid you were forgetting me ! George, you will 
never forgive me > ” 

“ Angel ! why, here is the Box Tunnel I ” 
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. Now reader — fie I no ! no such thing ! you can’t expect 
to be indulged in this way every time we come to a dark place. 
Besides, it is not the thmg. Consider, two sensible married 
people. No such phenomenon, I assure you, took place. No 
scream in hopeless rivalry of the engine — ^this time I 
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THE MOCKBEGGAR 

M r and Mrs Reginald Dalrymple were walking along the 
high road that leads from Iden to Wittersham, across the 
Isle of Oxney, They were very particular about being given 
their full name of Reginald Dalrymple, to distinguish them 
from Mr and Mrs Charley Dalrymple, who were m North- 
ampton Worldiouse , from the Peter Dalrj^mples, who 
tramped in Wales , from the Stanley Dalrymples, who were 
in pnson ; and from Serena Dalrymple, who had put herself 
outside the pale of decent society on the roads by marrying a 
mgger 

Mr Reginald Dalrymple was about sixty-five years old, 
and his back was bent Otherwise he looked hale enough, and 
his face, at least as much as could be seen of it through a 
thatch of brown whiskers, was red as an autumn pear. He 
wore a frock coat, grey flannel trousers, a pair of brown beach 
shoes with rather madequate uppers, and a bowler hat 

Mrs Regmald Dalrymple was about three years younger 
than her husband, and was mclined to stoutness, though she 
looked an able-bodied woman She wore a very handsome 
cape trimmed with jet ; a woollen muffler that might have been 
grey but to which she referred as “ my white scarf,” and a 
man’s cap set at a rakish angle She wheeled a perambulator, 
which did not, however, contain a baby, but the Regmald 
Dalrymples’ luggage — indeed, it may be said their entire 
household equipment, which at a first glance would appear to 
consist entirely of old rags How^ever, a more sympathetic 
inspection would reveal a really excellent kettle (the leak was 
only just below the spout), a very suspicious-lookmg rug, an 
assortment of cups, a tin plate, a screw-driver, an ancient copy 
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of Ttt~BitSy a photograph of a robust young woman with a bat 
fiih of feathers, and anotlier photograph of a sailor. 

“I’m beginmng to feel my feet,” said Mrs Reginald 
Dalr3mple to her husband. 

“ And I’m thinking it’s coming on to ram,” said he, with a 
look up at the lowenng sky. 

It was autumn, and the red leaves were shaking against 
soft clouds of October grey which the wind brought down 
from Benenden m the west. 

“ Where’s our next chance of a doss ? ” asked Mrs. 
Dalr3'mple. 

“ There’s the Throws, up at Potman’s Heath,” replied 
her husband, “ but I reckon they’ll be damp to-night.” 

“ Reg * Don’t use words,” said Mrs. Dalrymple with 
dignity “ You forget m}' mother was a Stanley.” 

“ I’m never likely to forget it the way you go on about it. 
Anyone ’ud think she’d been Queen Victoria on her throne 
to hear you talk. But what I say is, it’s coming on to ram, 
and til ere ain’t no Union within fifteen miles Besides, you’re 
feeling your feet,” he added londly. 

“ I’ve walked twelve miles since dinner, Reg,” said Mrs. 
DalrjTOple v ith a little plaintive sigh 

“ Hook on then,” said he, extending a ragged elbow. 

She hooked, and for some moments they walked on in 
silence Then he said : “ It’ll be awkward for you pushing the 
pram with one hand,” and took it from her, though Mr Reginald 
Dalr^^mple had often boasted that he had never come down to 
wheeling a perambulator, and never would. 

“ I’ve been thmlang,” said she a few minutes later, by 
which time the ram was spattering freely m the dust, " I’ve 
been thinking we must have come near that Mockbeggar place 
by the Stocks Road. The house was standing there five year 
ago when we was on the roads with Sue and her lot, and if it 
hasn’t tumbled down since, there’s one good room m it anyway, 
with the ceiling tight, and there’s water in the well at the 
bottom of the yard ” 

Mr * Dalrymple reflected “ You’re right, Hannah — I 
believe you’re right this once We should be coming to that 
Mockbeggar m half an hour. It’ll be raming the skies down 
by that time, so we might go in and light a fire and not trouble 
about getting farther to-night It’s a good way from the 
' nearest place, and we’re not lilte to be meddled with ” 

Mrs. Dalrymple was feeling her feet more and more, in' 
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Spite of the supporting elbow and the removal of the pram. 
She was also beginning to get wet, though this did not worry 
her, as she was accustomed to it She was far more pre- 
occupied with the thought that she could not valk a twelve- 
mile stretch without getting tired — and she’d been able to 
walk twice that as a girl, when she and Reginald had tramped 
all round the country by Chichester, She had had the children 
then as well — one slung at her breast, and the other hanging 
on her sldrt when his dad did not carry him She was glad 
when she saw three sharp gables suddenly draw themselves 
against the sky, which sagged low over the fields, squirting 
ram 

“ That’s It,” she said, “ that’s the Mockbeggar. I knew it 
was somewhere in these parts, though we haven’t been here 
smce Sue was on the roads with her man. D’you remember 
that time we dossed under the stack at Wassail ? ” 

Mr Dalrymple grunted. He was looking for a gap in the 
hedge, for it struck him that it would be best to go straight 
across the fields to shelter instead of walking round by the 
road. He soon found what he thought was a proper opening, 
and proceeded to enlarge it to meet the ample requirements 
of his wife by pushing the perambulator through it. He then 
gallantly offered a hand to Mrs Daliymple, and, after much 
gasping and effort and crackhng of twigs, she was at his side 
m the paddock which belonged to the Mockbeggar 

“ A Mockbeggar House ” in Kent is any large-sized house 
which stands empty close to a high road, and seems to mock the 
beggar who plods along thinking he will find charity at those 
doors which, on his close arrival, are found to be either swinging 
on their hinges or barred on emptiness. The Mockbeggar at 
Wittersham was an especially large house w^hich, owing to 
want of repairs, a poor landlord, and a defective water supply, 
had stood empty for some time. 

“ A downstairs room ’ud be best,” said Mrs Reginald. 

They went into one next the passage on the ground floor. 
It_ was full of dead leaves and bits of glass from a broken 
window, but there was a grate m it where a fire might possibly 
bum, and the rain was confined to a small pool under the 
wmdow-sill ‘ 

‘ You unpack here, Hannah, and I’ll go and get some water 
for the kettle.” 

^ Mrs. Dalrymple extracted the kettle from the pram, care- 
fully wrapped m a piece of newspaper, and while her husband 
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went off she proceeded to arrange her various belongings. 
The sinister-looking mg she put in the corner with a nice, 
comfortable bit of sacking — that was the bedroom. The cups, 
the plate, and a broken Imife she put on the remains of a shelt — 
that was the kitchen ; while the two photographs she set 
proudly among the dust and cobwebs on the mantelpiece — 
that was the parlour. She was then, according to custom, 
going on to make herself really comfortable by taking off her 
shoes when she was startled by a noise overhead. 

An empty house is full of noises, and Mrs Dalrymple 
had a wide experience of empty houses. Mere scuttlings of 
rats or hootings of owls or mstlings of crickets or bowlings 
of v/md in chimneys could not alarm her, but this sound she 
knew at once w'as none of these. It was a footstep, a human 
footstep, which moved m the room overhead, and she held 
her breath to listen The next minute she heard more and 
w'orse — that murmur coming to her through the boards was a 
human voice. She stuck her head out of the window (no 
need to open it first), and made a sign to Reginald, who was 
coming up the yard with the kettle. The sign urged both 
silence and attention, also haste. His response was immediate , 
they had often been together in these emergencies demanding 
a quick stealth He did not speak a word till he was back 
beside her in the room 

“ It’s people • ” said Mrs Dalrymple in a hoarse whisper, 
“ there’s people here ^ ” 

“ How d’you know ? Where are they ? ” 

“ They’re up above. I heard ’em tallung. Listen ! ” 

They both listened The sounds in the upper room con- 
tinued — ^voices and footsteps 

“ There’s two,” said Mrs Dalrymple, ” I can tell by their 
feet Who can it be ? It’s road people like ourselves, most 
like No one else ’ud ever come here ’ 

“ I w^onder if it’s anyone we Imow. It might be the 
Lovells — ^you know Lance and Aurelia Lovell are walkmg in 
Kent ” 

“ I hope it ain’t folk in the house after repairs,” said Mr. 
Dalrymple, struck by a sudden thought. “ You never know 
your luck, and someone may have bought the place.” 

“ I hope It’s not that stuck-up Eleanor Ripley and her 
husband,” said Mrs Dalrymple. ” We had enough of their 
airs when we met them at Maidstone. She’s got saucers to 
all her cups.” . 
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“ Well, rd sooner it was her than gaujos,” returned Mr. 
Daiiymple, “ it ’ud never do foi us to get found here, and it 
‘ud mean a-spoiling of the place for visitors.” 

“ You go and have a look,” suggested his uife. “ Take olT 
your shoes.” 

Mr. Dahymple shuffled them off without undoing the 
laces, and left the room with extreme caution. His progress 
upstairs and along the passage was as silent as only his land 
know how to make it. 

Mrs. Dalrymple stiamed her ears, which were as quick as 
they Were when she was seventeen. The voices continued, 
but she detected more than conversation — she thought she 
heard a sound of sobbmg. Time went on. Reginald was 
evidently manoeuvring with his usual discretion, for the flow 
of talk above remained uninterrupted. Indeed, so velvet- 
footed was he that he was back at her side before she expected 
him, and, old stager though she was, nearly made her jump 

“ It’s gaujos,” he said m a low voice. “ There’s two of 
’em, mighty queer ” 

“ How^ queer ? ” 

“ Oh, the girl’s got short hair like a boy, and the boy — he’s 
soft looking They’re only a boy and girl , maybe w^e could 
scare ’em out.” 

“ I don’t want to scare them,” said Mrs. Dalrymple “ The 
night am’t fit for a dog, and I’d be sorrj’^to turn ’em out in it. 
But if they ain’t road people, w'hat are they doing here r ” 

“ They’re quarrellmg,” said Mr Dalrymple, “ quarrelling 
and cry mg.” 

“ I thought I heard crying.” 

“ It’s the girl’s crying into a handkerchief. She’s got a 
white handkerchief with a blue border.” 

“ Are they gentry ? ” 

^ “ Fme gentry, I should say, by their clothes, but I don’t 
think they’re after repairs or taking the house or anyt hin g ” 

“ What are they doing then ? ” 

“ Sheltermg from the ram like us, and I don’t think thej^ve 
got much money, for they’re talking a lot of w^ords about the 
price of a ticket to London ” 

” Is that what the trouble’s about ? ” 

“ No, I don’t know as it is I can’t make out a lot of their 
foolish words, but it seems as either he wants to marry her 
and she won’t, or else as they are married and she w-ants to 
get shut of him, and he won’t have it.” 
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“ I should think not 1 ” said Mrs Dalrymple. I’m all 
for sticking to your lawful certificated husband, and that’s 
why I’d never go to the workhouse except just nov/ and again 
for a rest ” 

Well, maybe they am’t mariied — I don’t rightly know. 
They had too many words for me to be able to make out the 
lot of them. But hold your tongue, Hannah ; they’re coming 
down.” 

Steps sounded on the rickety stairs of the Mockbeggar — 
unsblful, gaujo steps that made every stair creak 

hlrs. Dalrymple made a hasty movement as if to gather up 
her possessions, and thrust them back under the rags in the 
perambulator — stirred perhaps by some dim mstmct of far-off 
ancestors who must not let the stranger look upon their house- 
hold gods. 

Her husband laid hold of her arm. “ Don’t be scared ; 
they’re nothing — hardly cut their teeth yet > ” 

At the same moment a young man appeared in tlie doorway. 
He was tall and loosely lout, with a heavy coltishness about him 
as of one not full grown. Behind him a girl’s face stood out 
of the shadows framed in a queer little stiff mane ot cropped 
hair. Her eyes were bright and resolute, but at the same time 
frightened. 

“ Hullo I ” said the youth truculently to Mr Dalrymple, 
“ what are you doing here ? ” 

JMr. Dalrymple looked the aggressor up and down “ This 
place belongs to us as much as you.” 

“ More than you,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, “ seemg as we’re 
road people and you’re house people who have no business 
here 1 ” 

“ Well, I might ask what your busmess is ? ” 

“ Our business is to have a supper and a doss on a wet 
mght, and if you keep clear and don’t come round talking 
foolishness we won’t meddle with you, and there’s room 
enough for the lot of us ” 

“ It’s all right. Bob,” said the girl ; “ let’s go back.” Her 
face was flushed and the eyes were a little swollen under the 
straight hne of her fringe 

Mrs Dalrymple suddenly became professional. 

“I’m not the one to interfere with a real lady and gentle- 
man,” she whined, putting on the manner which she kept 
for well-dressed strangers “ I’m sure you’re a real fine lady 
and gentleman, and if the lady will only cross my hand with 
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Sliver I’ll tell her some gorgeous things about heiself, and 
maybe about the gentleman, too I can see a lot of money 
coming to you, ladv — even more than the price of a ticket to 
London ” 

The girl darted a surprised look at her companion 

“ Come, lady,” wheedled Mrs Dalrymple “ I’ll tell you 
a high-class tale about husbands ” 

The girl turned away with a heightening of her flush “ I 
can’t bear this nonsense,” she said in a low voice to the 3'oung 
man. “ These people needn’t interfere with us, nor we with 
them Let’s go upstairs ” 

The youth looked sulky. 

“ It’s all very well,” he said, “ but they’ve got the only 
decent room , the ram’s comiilg thiough all the ceilings 
above ” 

“ You should have put your traps m here,” said Mr. 
Dalrymple, “ then we should have kept out of it , but as 
we’re here, we mean to stick. My old woman’s wet through, 
and she’s going to have a dry doss, I’m blowed if she ain’t ” 

“ Oh, well, come on,” said the young man. “ It may clear 
up before night, and then we’ll start again ” 

He turned away, following the girl upstairs, and the Reginald 
Dalrymples were left m peace. 

There’s queer things you meets on the roads,” said Mrs. 
Dalrymple, “ and it isn’t so much the people you meet as the 
places wdiere you meets ’em Now, what are those two doing 
here ? I’m beat ” 

“ You’re curious,” retorted Mr. Dalrymple — “ fair eat 
up with curiosity — because you’re a woman Now, I don’t 
think twice about ’em as long as they leaves me alone, and nor 
won’t you, Hannah, if you’ve got sense Here, let us have a 
fire and get ourselves dry.” 

He turned to the all-providing pram, and from its depths 
drew forth its last treasures — some blocks of wood and a bundle 
of sticks. The Dalrymples always earned a supply of dry 
firewood about with them, for they were getting old, and 
considered themselves entitled to a certain amount of luxury 
m their old age 

A fire w'as soon lit and the kettle put on to boil , once it 
was blazing, the addition of a few damp sticks gathered outside 
no longer mattered The room grew warm, and Mrs. 
Dalrymple’s clothes began to steam Her husband took off 
his coat and put it over her shoulders. 
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There are, Hannah,” he said, “ I don’t want it. 
This -v^eather makes me sweat, but you’ve got to take care of 
your bones.” 

They made tea, which they ate in great comfort, with half 
a stale loaf and a lump of lard. Outside, the rain was hissing 
down, while the wind hovled m the chimney 

“ It’ll be vet upstairs,” said Mrs Dalrymple pleasantly. 
The fire vas beginning to die down, and Mr Dalrymple 
did not fancy going outside to get in more sticks 

“ I’ll go and have a look at the banisters,” he said, “ and 
maybe there’s a bit of a cupboard door.” 

The hamsters looked satisfactory as fuel, and he was in the 
act of wrenching a couple of them out when he saw the young 
man on the staircase above him, 

“ Hi ’ ” said the latter dejectedly, “we’re half flooded out 
upstairs I was going to suggest that we come in with you 
till It stops raining. We’ll clear out as soon as the weather 
lets us ” 

“ We’re poor people,” said Mr Dalrymple, “ Mrs Reginald 
Dalrymple and I are poor people, and we can’t afford to take 
lodgers at our fire without a bit of silver ” 

“ We aren’t asking you to take us as lodgers, damn it I 
I’m just asking you to let tlie young lady come and sit in a dry 
place It’s what you wouldn’t refuse a dog ” 

“ I would certainly refuse a dog,” returned Mr. Dalrymple 
with dignity “ My wife and I never allows no dogs to sit 
with us, it being well known as dogs have fleas, and my wife 
being a lady as ’ll have nothing to do with fleas ” 

The young man surveyed Mr, Dalrymple as if he himself 
belonged to that species 

“ Well, if you want money,” he said, “ I suppose you must 
have It. Will a shilling do you ? ” 

“ A shilling will do me very well,” said Mr. Dalrymple 
loftily, “ and it includes the fire. We have a very excellent 
fire I ” 

“ So I gather,” said the young man as he coughed m the 
- smoke that was eddying upstairs 

But even the Dalrymples’ quarters, full of smoke and the 
smell of ancient rags, were better than the leaking, dripping 
rooms where he and Meave Anstey had been- struggling m 
vain to keep warm and dry Meave was shivering now, and her 
little face was not pink but blue as she sat down gingerly 
beside Mrs Dalrymple’s fire. 
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“ Cross my hand with silver, lady,” said that good wom^, 
returning unabashed to the attack,^ ** and I’ll tell you the 
prettiest fortune that ever was spoke.” 

“ I don’t want your lies,” said the girl angrily, with a 

sudden gulp. 

“ Lies, lady 1 I never tells lies 1 May I be struck dead 

if I does I” . „ 

“ My wife is well Icnown as a truth- telling woman, said 
Mr Dalrymple, “ and I’ll thank you not to miscall her i ” 

For some reason Meave felt rebuked, though she beheved 
neither of them 

“ I’m sorry,” she said “ Well, you may tell my fortune 
if you like, but I’ve only got sixpence.” 

“ Thank you, lady Thank you kindly, lady. Sixpence 
will buy me a packet of tea at the next village, lady. And I’ll 
drink 5 four very good health in it, for I never drinks nothing 
stronger than tea, which is well known ” 

Meave held out a soft, artistic-looking hand, which was 
by this time more than a little grimy. 

" I likes dirt on the hand,” remarked Mrs. Dalrymple, 
“ it helps me to see the Imes better. Now what I see is this : 
I see a railway hne, with a tram on it going to London, and you 
and a gentleman are in that train, and when you get to London 
I see a church, and a priest, and a great crowd of people, and 
rice, and shppers I see all that, and you in the middle of it, 
beautiful as an angel, and beside you a tall, handsome young 
gentleman with light hair and brown eyes.” 

The girl pulled her hand away angrily. “ Don’t talk such 
nonsense, please ! I can’t stand it.” 

“ You don’t want to get married ' ” 

^ “ No, I don’t. As if I’d — Rice 1 Shppers ! White 
veil I ” The scorn grew m her voice 

“ There’s a wedding cake,” encouraged Mrs. Dalrymple, 
“ with sugar all over it.” 

“ I don’t want to hear any more Look here, you’re a 
fortune-teller, aren’t you '* I suppose I’m the first girl you’ve 
ever met who hasn’t wanted to hear about marriage ? ” 

“ You would be the first if I believed you,” said Mrs. 
Dalrymple, who had dropped her company manner m the 
familiarity of the scene 

“ Well, you can believe it. I don’t want to get married — 
I don’t believe in marriage,” and she threw a defiant glance^ 
not at Mrs. Dalrymple, but at the young man. 
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“ Blit a girl can^t never live by herself ; it ain't natural.” 

“ And it ain’t safe,” said hlr. Dalrymple “ I’ve known 
more than one time when my wife here might have got copped 
if It hadn’t been for having me handy to show her the right 
trick. 

“ I don’t mean to be alone,” said the giil “ I don’t 
believe in that either What I hate is the hypocrisy and 
slavery of marriage ” — her voice rose and warmed, she became 
a little lecturer — it’s the idea of losing my freedom which I 
can’t bear If women hadn’t been slaves for centuries none 
of them could bear it. Wlien I choose my mate we shall 
both of us be free — free to love and free to part. There shall 
be no keeping of the outer husk when the kernel has rotted.” 

Mr. and Mrs Dalrymple stared silently with their mouths 
open, and the young man looked uneasy. 

“ You see me and my fnend here now,” continued Meave, 
" and even you, a woman outside the ordinary conventions of 
society, immediately form the idea that we’re going to be 
married I tell you you're utterly wrong If we were gomg 
to be married we shouldn’t be running away, we should be 
sitting at home, unpacking wedding presents. We are gomg 
to jom our lives together, but in freedom, not in bondage. 
We shall be free to part whenever we choose, free to work, free 

to go our own ways ” She had almost forgotten that she 

had not got her debating society before her. 

“ ‘Well,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, “ I don’t want to part and 
I don’t want to work, and I don’t want to go any different 
ways from Mr Dalrymple, so I can’t see the sense of what 
you’re saying, Mr. Dalrymple and me has been married 
close on forty years, and we’ve got a daughter. Sue, who’s been 
married twenty years to a fine feller in the osier trade. She 
has a caravan with brass rods on the door and lace curtains in 
the windows, and five of tlie dearest little children you could 
think of, leastways the eldest’s nearly grown up now And 
we’ve got a son, Jerome, who’s a sailor, and has had two wives 
one after the other. The wife he’s got now lives m the house 
and has a china tea service. We’re proud of our children, 
but they’ve gone away from us, and I don’t know what we’d do 
if we hadn’t got each other ” 

“ She’s uncommon set on her children,” said Mr Dal- 
r3mple , “ that’s their likenesses up there on the shelf, what 
we carries about with us eveiywhere My daughter Sue ’ud 
have us stay with her, and once we went and stopped with my 
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son and daughter at Portsmouth, and slejjt in a bed. But 
we’d just as soon be along of each other here.” 

“ Reckon you want your husband more when you’re old 
than when you’re young,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, ** I’m 
getting too old to do most of the things I used, and I don’t 
know what I’d do if it wasn’t for Mr. Dalrymple, who does 
them for me. Our idea is to keep on the roads till we’re old 
enough to go into the Married Quarters at the Workhouse. 
It ’ud break our hearts if we was to be separated after all this 
time. I don’t hold with being parted from your certificated 
husband ” 

“ You gets used to each other like,” said Mr. Dalrymple. 
“ If I was to go on the roads with anyone else I’d be so bothered 
and vexed I shouldn’t luiow what to do ” 

“ If I was ever to see you on the roads with anyone 

else ” said Mrs Dalrymple menacingly. 

“ Not likely, old lady,” replied he, pushing her cap over 
one eye in playful affection 

“ Now, now,” said she, “ none of your larks.” But she 
looked pleased and a little proud of him. 

The rain had become a storm, with a rush of wind in the 
chimneys of the Mockbeggar. Dead leaves flew rustling 
round the yard, and the pool under the window was a little 
lake But beside the fire it was warm and dry, though the 
smoke, as it eddied and waved under the low ceiling, made 
Meave choke a little and strange tears come into her eyes. 
Of course that was the smoke , she felt proud and thrilled. 
She had broken free at last, and she was saving Bob, who 
otherwise would have become a slave, having all the instincts 
of one. 

Ooo — 000 — ^yah I ” A loud yawn from Mr. Dalrymple 

made her start “ I’m sleepy,” he added conversationally. 

“ Now don’t start using words again,” said his wife. “ I’m 
not accustomed to them, being a Stanley, and I reckon the 
young lady ain’t either, for all her uncertificated ideas. If 
you wants to go to sleep — go ” 

“ I’m going,” said Mr. Dalrymple. 

“ Then take back your coat. I’ve dried under it nicely.” 

“ I don’t want any coat. I’m warm as toast ” 

“ You want it, and you’ll take it — ^here now.” 

^ amiable tussle followed, which ended in Mr Dalrymple 
putting on his coat, while his wife had the piece of sacking in 
addition to her share of the rug. They took no more notice 
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of Meave Anstey and Bob Pettigrew, but were soon asleep, 
with the queer, stiff, silent sleep of animals who rest among 
foes 

“ Rum old pair 1 ” said Bob under his breath “ I’m 
sorry you’ve been let in for this, Meave, but it’s better than 
being swamped upstairs ” 

“ Oh, they’re all right I rather like them, though, of 
course, they’re frauds. They’re decent to each other, which 
is odd I rather thought that type of man always bullied his 
wife.” 

“ Men aren’t qmte such rotters as you think, even tramps ” 

He spoke irntably, for the sordid side of the adventure 
was unpleasantly obvious on this mght of wind and rain without 
and stuffiness and teasing smoke within To his surprise 
she did not take up his challenge. She sat watching the old 
couple as they lay huddled m the comer, a confused blot of 
rags and shadows. 

“ It’s love that holds them together,” she said in her 
debating-society voice hushed down to a whisper, “ not the 
mere fact of marnage.” 

“ I dunno,” said he truculently “ I don’t believe they’d 
be together now if they weren’t married — anyhow, not together 
like this ” 

“ Why not ^ Why shouldn’t lovers be faithful ? ” 

“ It’s different, as I’ve told you a hundred times, especially 
when you’re old. I’d think nothing of it if they were young or 
middle-aged But they’re old, and there must have been 
lots of times when they were tired of loving and tired of-hfe, 
and would never have gone on if they hadn’t belonged to each 
other ” 

“ That’s just it — they were tied.” 

“ And the tie kept them together over the bad places 
It’s like being roped on a climb When one or another of 
them went down there was always the rope, and as soon as 
they were on their legs again they didn’t notice it I believe 
people who aren’t married — ^no matter how much they love 
each other — somehow they’re hardly ever m together at the 
fimsh. You generally find that if the gomg’s rough they drift 
apart Why, you yourself say you’d hate to belong to a man 
all your life , you want the one great Moment, and then not 
to spoil It by going on together. I think there’s a good deal 
to be said for that, though, as I’ve told you dozens of times, I 
want to marry you.” 
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He looked very young as he sat there beside her in the 
dying firelight He was only a boy, or he wouldn’t have come 
with her , he wouldn’t have let her force her adventure on 
him like that He was very young, but he would grow old, 
like Mr Dalrymple. That soft brown lock of hair on his 
forehead would be grey, his face a little worn, perhaps Should 
she see it then, or would they have gone their separate ways ? 
She wondered what he would look like when he was old — what 
he would be like ? Kind, protective, unselfish, like Mr. 
Dalrymple ? A strong arm to lean on when she needed it 
most ? Growing old together — together not only at the start, 
but at the journey’s end — but tied, as Mr and Mrs Dalrymple 
were tied, by the memories of struggles and toils together, 
by adventures and hardships shared, by long years of com- 
panionship m wayfaring, by the love of their children 

She bowed her head suddenly over her lap and tears fell 
into her hands 

“ Meave, darling, what is it ? Tell me.” 

His arm was round her, his shoulder under her cheek. 

“ Bob — Bob — will 3^ou always love me — when we’re old ? ” 

“ Of course, I shall always love you.” 

“ As much as that ^ ” She waved her hand towards 

the indefinite mass of Mr and Mrs Dalrymple. 

“ I should hope so ” — with a little contempt. 

“ Then — Boh — let’s go back.” 

“Go back where ^ ” 

“ Home — I want us to get mai ried ” 

“'Iviy little Meave But you said ” 

“ It’s seeing them They’re so happy — they’re so true. 
They’re dirty, terrible, shameless old things, but they’re happjr. 
They’ve got something that we haven’t got, that we can’t 
ever have, unless we’re married.” 

He had the wisdom to be silent, hugging her without a 
word 

“ Let’s go back home. It’s not ten o’clock yet, and W’’e 
can tell Mother we were caught in the ram and waited to see 
if it would stop She need never know.” 

“ And we’ll get married ? ” 

^ “ Yes— though you know she’ll make us go in for every- 
thing — bridesmaids and nee and church bells and all that ” 

“ Never mind ! It’ll make Mrs. Dalrymple’s fortune 
come true ” 

They both laughed a little. 
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When shall we start ^ ” he asked her 
“ Oh, soon — ^now ” 

“ But It’s coming down in buckets * ” 

“ Never mind We’re only an hour from home. We 
haven’t got to face all that walk into Rye, and then the journey 
mto London ” 

She shivered a little, and he drew her close in sudden, 
fierce piotection. 

“ I shouldn’t have let you come. I’ve been a fool about 
all this. I didn’t believe in it, and yet I gave way because I 
was afraid of losing you. I should have had sense enough for 
both of us, and made you go my way instead of yours.’’ 

“ Is that what you’re going to do m future ? ” 

“ Yes — when you’re a silly little thing * ” 

She laughed with her mouth close to his. 

It was he who remembered the need for quick action 
“ Come, we must be gettmg off, or we shan’t be home 
till it’s too late to explain Are you ready ? ’’ 

“ Quite I’m glad we didn’t bring any luggage, except 
in our ulster pockets It would have been difficult to explain 
why we’d gone for a walk with two suitcases.” 

They giggled light-heartedly, and went out on tip-toe 
They were off, but just as they were leaving the Mockbeggar 
she remembered something that had been left undone 
“ Bob, we ought to tell them I want them to know ” 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t go back and wake them up. 
What do you want them to know ? ” 

“ That we’re going to be married.” 

“ What on earth has that got to do with them ^ ” 

“ Oh, nothing, of course, but I thought Give me a 

leaf out of your pocket-book, there’s a darling.” 

He gave it, and she scribbled on it • “ We are going to be 
married,” and creeping back into the room, put it on the 
mantelpiece beside the pictures of the blowsy girl and the 
sailor 

“ And look here,” she added, “ as we’re not going to 
London, we might just leave the price of our tickets with them. 
It may help them a lot ” 

“ They’ll probably spend it on drink ” 

“ Well, let them. I don’t care. I can’t bear to think of 
people without proper boots on their feet ” 

The firelight was playing reproachfully on the toe of Mr. 
Dairy mple’s shoe. 
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“ Nor can I. Well, here’s the money. It’ll be a surprise 
for them when they wake up ” 

He put It beside the paper on the mantelpiece, and they 
both went out. 

It was daylight when Mr. and Mrs Reginald Dalrymple 
awoke ; the storm had ceased. 

“ Hullo ! They’ve gone ! ” said he ^ 

“ Not talcen any of our thmgs with them, have they, Reg ? ” 
asked his wife, looking round anxiously. 

“ Not they — ^they’re gentry. Gentry don’t take poor 
people’s thmgs without a lawyer. What’s this ? ” 

Her husband had found the treasure on the mantelpiece. 

“ I’m blowed if they haven’t left their money behmd ’em — 
a pound, if it’s a tanner ! ” 

“ That’s luck for us, an3^ay, if it ain’t exactly luck foi 
them ” 

“ Oh, I reckon they done it on purpose. They’d never 
have put their dough just there by our Jack’s likeness. It’s 
Christian charity, that’s what it is.” 

“ I don’t believe it’s Christian charity — ^that ’ud be tuppence. , 
A pound’s nothing but an accident. Howsumever, it makes 
no difference to me what it is so long as it’s there. I could do 
with a plate o’ ham.” 

“ A plate o’ ham and a cup o’ coffee, and a bottle o’ whisky 
to come along with us to Tonbridge.” 

” That’s it. But look there, Reg — there’s writing on 
the paper ' ” 

“ So there is. Pity we ain’t scollards.” 

“ Maybe it’s a word for us.” 

“ That’s what it is, I reckon.” 

She picked up the paper and inspected it solemnly, then 
passed it on to her husband, who did the same 

” Pity we never got no school-learmng, Reg.” 

” I’ve never felt the want ” 

‘‘ But I’d hke to be able to read the word they’ve left us ” 

“ That’s because you’re a woman and made of curiosity. 

I, being a man, says let’s take the money and be thankful. 
And now, old lady, pack up your traps, for, thanks to this 
bit of luck, we’ll have our breakfast at the ‘ Blue Boar.’ ” 
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MARU 


T he night was filled with vanilla and frangipani odours, 
and the endless sound of the rollers on the reef. Some- 
where away back amidst the trees a woman was singing ; the 
tide was out, and from the veranda of Lygon’s house, across 
the star-shot waters of the lagoon, moving yellow points of 
light caught the eye. They were spearing fish By torch- 
light in the reef pools 

It had been a shell lagoon once, and in the old days men 
had come to Tokahoe for sandal wood ; now there was only 
copra to be had, and just enough for one man to deal with. 
Tokahoe is only a little island, where one cannot make a fortune 
but where you may hve fortunately enough if your tastes are 
simple and beyond the lure of whisky and civihzation 

The last trader had died in this paradise of whisky — or 
gin — forget which, and his ghost was supposed to walk the 
beach on moonht nights, and it was apropos of this that Lygon 
suddenly put the question to me, “ Do you believe m ghosts ? ” 
“ Do you ? ” rephed I 

'* I don’t know,” said Lygon. “ I almost think I do, 
because every one does. Oh, I know a handful of hard- 
headed super-civilized people say they don’t, but the mass of 
humanity does. The Polynesians and Micronesians do ; go 
to Japan, go to Ireland, go anywhere and everywhere you will 
find ghost behevers ” 

Lombroso has written something hke that,” said I 
“ Has he ? Well, it’s a fact, but all the same it’s not 
evidence , the universahty of a belief seems to hmt at reality 
In the thing believed m — ^yet what is more wantmg in real 
reason than Tabu? Yet Tabu is universal. You find men 

T H B. ^4* 21 
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here who daren’t touch an artu tree because artu trees are 
Tabu to them , or eat turtle or touch a dead body Well, 
look at the Jews ; a dead body is Tabu to a Cohen , India is 
riddled with the business, so’s^ English Society— it’s all the 
same tlimg under different disguises. 

“ Funny that talkmg of ghosts we should have touched 
on this, for when I asked you did you believe in ghosts, 
I had a ghost story in mind, and Tabu comes into it. This 
is It ” 

And this is the story somewhat as told by Lygon : 

% 

Some fifty years back, when Pease was a pirate bold, and 
Hayes m his bloom, and the top-sails of the Leonora a terror 
to all dusky beholders, Mara was a young man of twenty. He 
was son of Malemake, Kmg of Fukariva, a kingdom the size 
of a soup plate, nearly as round and without a middle ; an 
atoll island, in short ; just a ring of coral, sea beaten and 
circlmg, like a bezel, a sapphire lagoon. 

Fukanva lies in the Paumotus or Dangerous Axchipelago, 
where the currents run every way, and the wmds are un- 
accoimtable. The underwriters to this day fight shy of a 
Paumotus trader, and in the ’6o’s few ships came here, and 
the few that came were on questionable business. Mara, up 
to the time he was twenty years of age, only remembered 
thiee 

There was the Spanish ship that came into the lagoon 
when he was only seven. The picture of her remained with 
him, burning and brilliant, yet tmged with the atmosphere of 
nightmare ; a big top-sail schooner, that lay for a week mirror- 
mg herself on the lagoon water whilst she refitted ; fellows 
with red handkerchiefs tied round their heads crawling aloft, 
and laying out on the spars. They came ashore for water, 
and what they could find in the way of taro and nuts, and made 
hay on the beach, insulting the island women till the men 
drove them off. Then, when she was clearing the lagoon, 
a brass gun was ran out and fired, leaving a score of dead and 
wounded on that salt white beach. 

That was the Spaniard. Then came a whaler, who took 
what she wanted, and cut down trees for fuel and departed, 
leavmg behind the smell of her as an enduring recollection , 
and lastly, when Mara was about eighteen, a httle old schooner 
slank in one early morning. 

She lay m the lagoon like a mangy dog, a humble ship. 
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very unlike the Spaniard or the blustering whale-man , she 
only wanted water and a few vegetables, and her men gave no 
trouble ; then, one evemng, she slank out again with the ebb, 
but she left somethmg behind her — small-pox It cleared 
„ the island, and of the hundred and fifty subjects of Kmg 
Malemake, only ten were left — ^twelve people m all, counting 
the king and Maru. 

The king died of a broken heart and age, and of the eleven 
people left, three were women, widows of men who had died 
of the small-pox. 

Mara was unmarried, and as king of the community he 
might have collected the women for his own household. But 
he had no thought of anything but grief ; grief for his father 
and the people who were gone He drew apart from the 
others, and the seven widowers began to arrange matters as 
to the distribution of the three widows. They began with 
arguments and ended with clubs ; three men were killed, and 
one of the women killed another man because he had brained 
the man of her fancy. 

Then the dead were buried in the lagoon — Mara refusing 
to help because of his Tabu — and the three newly-married 
couples settled down to hve their hves, leaving Mara out in 
the cold. He was no longer kmg. The women despised 
him because he hadn’t fought for one of them, and the men 
because he had failed in bratahty and leadership. They were 
a hard lot, true survivals of the fittest, and Mara, straight as 
a palm tree, dark-eyed, gentle, and a dreamer, seemed, amongst 
them, like a man of another tribe and time. 

He lived alone, and sometimes m the sun blaze on that 
great ring of coral he fancied he saw the spirits of the departed 
walking as they had walked m life, and sometimes it might be 
thought he heard the voice of his father chiding him. 

When the old man died Maru had refused to touch the 
body or help in its burial. Fihal love, his own salvation, 
nothing would have mduced Maru to break his Tabu, which 
barred him from touching a dead body. 

It was part of him, an iron reef m his character beyond 
the influence of will. 

II 

O NE morning, some six weeks after all this marrying and 
settling down, a brig came mto the lagoon. She was a 
Blackbirder, the Portsoy^ owned and captained by Cohn 
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Robertson, a Banffshire man, hence the name of his brig. 
Robertson and his men landed, took off water, coco-nuts, 
bananas, and everything else they could find worth taking. 
Then they turned their attention to the population. Four 
men were not a great find, but Robertson was not above trifles ; 
he recruited them ; that is to say, he kicked them into his 
boat and took them on board the PoHsoy, leaving the three 
widows, grass widows now — ^wailmg on the shore. He had no 
finer feelings about the marriage tie, and he reckoned they 
would make out somehow. They were no use to him as 
labour, and they were ill-favoured ; all the same, being a 
man of gallantry and some humour, he dipped his flag to them 
as the Portsoy cleared the lagoon and breasted the tumble 
at the break 

Maru, standing aft, saw the island with the white foam 
fighting the coral and the gulls threshing around the break ; 
saw tlie palms cut against the pale aquamarine of the skyline 
that swept up mto the burning blue of noon ; heard the long 
rumble and boom of the surf on the following TV'ind, and 
watched and listened till the sound of the surf died to nothing- 
ness, and of the island nothing remained but the palm tops, 
like pm-heads above the sea dazzle. 

He felt no grief But there came to him a new and strange 
thing, a silence, that the ship-board sounds could not bre^ 
Smce birth the eternal boom of the waves on coral had been 
m his ears, night and day, and day and night, louder m storms, 
but always there It was gone. That was why, despite the 
sound of the bow wash, and boost of the waves, and the creak 
of cordage and block, the brig seemed to have carried Maru 
mto the Silence of a new world 

They worked free of the Paumotus into the region of 
settled winds and accountable currents passing atolls, and 
reefs that showed like the threshing of a shark’s tail in the blue, 
heading north-west m a world of wind and waves and sky, 
desolate of life, and, for Maru, the land of Nowhere 

So It went on from week to week, and, as far as he was 
concerned, so it might have gone on for ever. He knew 
nothing of the world mto which he had been suddenly snatched, 
and land, which was not a ring of coral surrounding a lagoon, 
was for him unthinkable 

He knew nothing of navigation, and the brass-bound wheel, 
at which a sailor was always standing with his hands on the 
spokes, now twirhng it this way, now that, had for him a 
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fascination beyond words » the fascination of a strange toy for 
a little child, and something more It was the first wheel 
he had ever seen, and its movements about its axis seemed 
magical, and it was never left without some one to hold it and 
move it — why ? The mystery of the binnacle into which the 
wheel-mover was always starmg, as a man stares into a rock 
pool after fish, was almost as fascinatmg. 

Mam peeped into the binnacle one day, and saw the fish, 
something like a star fish, that still moved and trembled. 
Then some one kicked him away, and he ran forward and hid, 
feeling that he had pried into the secrets of the white men’s 
gods, and fearing the consequences. 

But the white men’s gods were not confined to the wheel 
and binnacle , down below they had a god that could warn 
them of the weather, for that day at noon, and for no apparent 
reason, the sailors began to strip the brig of her canvas Then 
the sea rose, and two hours later the cyclone seized them. It 
blew everything away, and then took them into its calm heart, 
where, dancing like giants in dead still air, and with the sea 
for a ballroom floor, the hundred foot high waves broke the 
Portsoy to pieces. 

Mam alone was saved, clinging to a piece of hatch cover, 
half stunned, confused, yet unafraid and feeling vaguely 
that the magic wheel and little trembling fish god had somehow 
betrayed the white men He knew tliat he was not to die, 
because this strange world that had taken him from his island 
had not done with him yet, and the sea, m touch with him 
like this and half washing over him at times, had no terror for 
him, for he had learned to swim before he had learned to walk 
Also his stomach was full ; he had been eating biscuits whilst 
the Portsoy’s canvas was being stripped away, and though 
the wmd was strong enough almost to whip the food from his 
hands. 

The peaceful swell that followed the cyclone was a thing 
enough to have driven an ordinary man mad with terror 
Now lifted hill high on a glassy slope, the whole wheel of the 
horizon came to view under the breezing wmd and blazing 
sun, then gently down — sliding, the hatch cover would sink to 
a valley bottom only to climb again a glassy slope, and rise 
agam hill high into the wind and sun Foam flecks passed 
on the surface, and in the green sun-dazzled crystal of the 
valley floors, he glimpsed strips of fucus floating far down, 
torn by the storm from their rock attachments, and through 
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the sloping wall of glass, up which the hatch cover was climb- 
ing, he once glimpsed a shark, lifted and cradled in a ridge 
of the great swell, strange to see as a fly in amber or a fish 
in ice 

The hatch cover was sweeping with a four-knot current, 
moving with a whole world of things concealed, or half-seen 
or hinted at. A sea current is a street ; it is more, it is a moving 
pavement for the people of the sea ; jelly fish were being carried 
with Mam on the great swell mnning with the current, a 
tuitle broke the water close to him and plunged again, and 
once a white roaring reef passed by only a few cable lengths 
away. He could see the rock exposed foi a moment, and the 
water closing on it in a tumble of foam. 

Ill 

F or a day and a night and a day and a night the voyage 
continued, the swell falling to a gentle heave, and then 
m the dawn came a sail, the mat-sail of a canoe like a brown 
wing cut against the haliotis-shell coloured sky. 

In the canoe was a girl, naked as the new moon. Paddle in 
hand, and half crouching, she diove the canoe towards him, 
the sail loose and flapping in the wind. Then he was on board 
the canoe, but how he got there he scarcely knew , the whole 
thing was like a dream within a dream 

In the canoe there was nothing, neither food nor water, 
only some fishing lines, and as he lay exliausted, consumed 
with thirst and faint with hunger, he saw the girl resetting the 
sail She had been fishing last evening from an island up 
north, and blown out to sea by a squall had failed to make the 
land again, but she had sighted an island in the sou-west, and 
was making for it, when she saw the hatch cover and the brown, 
clinging form of Mam. 

As he lay half dead in the bottom of the canoe, he watched 
her as she crouched with eyes fixed on the island and the 
steering paddle in hand, but before they could leach it, a 
squall took them, half-filhng the canoe with rain-water, and 
Mam drank and drank till his ribs stood out, and then, renewed, 
half rose, as the canoe, steered by the girl, mshed past tumblmg 
green seas and a broken reef to a beach white as salt, towards 
which the great trees came down with the bread-fmits dripping 
iMth the new-fallen rain, and the palms bending like whips in 
the wind. 
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IV 

T alia, that was her name, and though her language was 
different from the tongue of Maru, it had a likeness of a 
sort. In those days that little island was uncharted and 
entirely desolate but for the gulls of the reef and the birds of 
the woods, and it was a wonderland to Maru, whose idea of 
land as a sea-beaten ring of coral was shattered by woods 
that bloomed green as a sea-cave to the moonlight, high ground, 
where ri^oilets danced amidst the ferns, and a beach protected 
from the outer seas by a far-flung line of reefs. Taha to him 
was as wonderful as the island ; she had come to him out 
of the sea ; she had saved his life , she was as difierent from . 
the women of the Paumotus as day from night. A European 
would have called her beautiful, but Maru had no thought of 
her beauty or her sex ; she was just a being, beneficent, almost 
divorced from earth , the strangest thing in the strange world 
that Fate had seized him into, part with the great heaving 
swell he had ridden so long, the turtle that had broken up to 
look at him, the spouting reef, the sunsets over wastes of 
water, and the stars spread over wastes of sky. 

He worshipped her in his way, and he might have wor- 
shipped her at a greater distance, only for the common bond 
of youth between them, and the incessant call of the world 
around them Taha was practical ; she seemed to have 
forgotten her people, and that island up north, and to live 
entirely in the moment. They made two shacks in the bushes, 
and she taught him island woodcraft, and the uses of berries 
and fruit that he had never seen before , also when to fish 
in the lagoon ; for a month after they reached the island the 
poisonous season arrived, and Taha knew it, how, who can 
tell ? She knew many things by instinct, the approach of 
storms, and when the poisonous season had passed, the times 
for fishing, and httle by little their tongues, that had almost 
been divided at first, became almost one so that they could 
chatter together on all sorts of things, and she could tell him 
that her name was Talia, the daughter of Tepairu, that her 
island was named Makea, that her people had twenty canoes, 
big ones, and many little ones, and that Tepairu was not the 
name of a man, but a woman. That Tepairu was queen 
or chief woman of her people, now that her husband was 
dead. 
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And Maru was able to tell her by degrees of what he would 
remember, of the old Spanish ship, and how she spouted 
smoke and thunder, and jailed the beach people, of his island 
and Its shape — he drew it on the sand, and Taiia, who^ knew 
nothing of atolls, at first refused to believe in it, thinking he 
was jesting — of his father, who was chief man or king of 
Fukaiiva, and of the destruction of the tribe. Then he told 
of the ship with the little wheel — he drew it on the sand — 
and the httle fish god ; of the centre of the cyclone, %\hcre the 
waves wheie like white dancmg men, and of his journey on the 
hatch cover across the blue heaving sea. 

They would swim in the lagoon together, right out to the 
reefs where the great rollers were always breaking, and out 
there Talia always seemed to remember her island, pointing 
north with her eyes fixed across the sea dazzle, as though she 
could see it, and her people, and the twenty canoes beached 
on the spume white beach beneath the palms 

“ Some day they will come,” said Talia She loiei^ her 
people, those sea rovers, inconsequent as the gulls Some day, 
for some reason or none, one of the fishing canoes would fi-h 
as far as this island, or be blown there by some squall. She 
would take Maru back with her. She told him this 

The thought began to trouble Maru Then he grew' 
gloomy He w'as m love. Love had hit him suddenly. 
Somehow, and in some mysteiious manner, she had changed 
from a beneficent being, and part of a dream, to a girl of flesh 
and blood. She knew it, and at the same moment he turned 
for her into a man. 

Up to this she had had no thought of him except as an 
mdividual, for all her dreams about him, he might as well have 
been a palm-tree, but now it was different, and in a flash he 
was everything. The surf on the reef said, Maru, and the 
wind in the trees, Maru, and the gulls fishing and crying at 
the break had one word, Maru ! Maru ! Maru ! 

Then, one day, swimming out near the bigger break in the 
reefs, a current drove them together, their shoulders touched, 
and Maru’s arm went round her, and amidst the blue laugliing 
sea and the shoutmg of the gulls, he told her that the whole 
world was Talia, and as he told her and as she listened, die 
current of the ebb, like a treacherous hand, was drawing them 
through the break towards the devouring sea 

They had to fight their way back, the ebb just beginning 
would soon be a mill-race, and they knew, and neither could 
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help the other. It was a hard struggle for love and life against 
the enmity against hfe and love that hides in all things from 
the heart of man to the heart of the sea, but they won. They 
had reached calm waters, and were within twenty strokes of the 
heach when Talia cried out suddenly and sank. 

Maru, who was slightly m front, turned and found her 
gone ; she had been seized with cramp, the cramp that comes 
from over-exertion, but he did not know that ; the lagoon 
was free of sharks, but, despite that fact, and the fact that he 
did not fear them, he fancied for one fearful moment tliat 
a shark had taken her. 

Then he saw her below, a dusky form on the coral floor, 
and he dived 

He brought her to the surface, reached the sandy beach, 
and, carrying her in his arms, ran with her to the higher level 
of the sands, and placed her beneath the shade of the trees. 
She moved in his arms as he carried her, and when he laid 
her down, her breast heaved m one great sigh, water ran. from 
her mouth, her limbs stiffened, and she moved no more. 

Then all the world became black for Maiu ; he knew 
nothing of the art of resuscitating the drowned. Taha was 
dead 

He ran amongst the trees crying out that Taha was dead ; 
he struck himself against tree boles and was tripped by ground 
hanas , the things of the forest seemed trying to lull him too 
Then he hid amongst the ferns, lying on his face, and telling 
the earth that Taha was dead. Then came sundown, and 
after that the green moonhght of the woods, and suddenly 
sleep, with a vision of blue laughing sea and Taha swimimng 
beside him, and then day again, and with the day the vision of 
Taha lying dead beneath the trees He could not bury her. 
He could not touch her The iron reef of his Tabu held firm, 
indestructible, unalterable as the mam currents of the sea 

He picked fruits and ate them like an animal, and without 
knowmg that he ate, torn towaids the beach by the passionate 
desire to embrace once more the form that he loved, but held 
from the act by a grip ten thousand years old, and immutable 
as gravity or the spirit that lives in religions 

He must not handle the dead Through all his grief came 
a weird touch of comfort , she had not been dead when he 
carried her ashore He had not touched the dead 

Then terrible thoughts came to him of what would happen 
to Talia if he left her lying there Of what predatory gulls 
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might do. He had some knowledge of these matters, and past 
visions of what had happened on Fukariva when the dead were 
too numerous for burial came to him, making him shiver like 
a whipped dog. He could, at all events, drive the birds away, 
without touching her, without even looking at her his presence 
on the beach would keep the birds away. It was near noon 
when this thought came to him He had been 13’^ing on the 
ground, but he sat up now as though listening to this thought. 
Then he rose up and came along cautiously amongst the trees. 
As he came, the rumble of the reef grew louder, and the sca- 
wind began to reach him through the leaves ; then the light 
of day grew stronger, and slipping between the palm boles, he 
pushed a great bread-fruit leaf aside and peeped, and there, 
on the blinding beach, under the forenoon sun, more clearly 
even than he had seen the ghosts of men on Fukariva, he saw 
the ghost of Talia walking by the sea and wringing its hands 

Then the forest took him again, mad, this time, with terroi. 

When on Fukariva he had seen the ghosts of men walking 
in the sun-blaze on the coral, he had felt no terror ; he had 
never seen them except on waldng from sleep beneath some 
tree, and the sight of them had never lasted for more than a 
moment He had said to himself, “ they are the spirits of tiie 
departed,” and they had seemed to him part of the scheme of 
thmgs, hke reflections cast on the lagoon, or the spirit voices 
heard in the wind, or dreams, or the ships that had come from 
Nowhere and departed Nowhere. 

But the ghost of Talia was different from these. It was 
in some tremendous way real, and it wept because the body of 
Talia lay unburied. 

He had made it weep 

He alone could give it rest. 

Away, deep in the woods, hiding amongst the bushes, 
springing alive with alarm at the slightest sound, he debated 
this matter with himself, and curiously, now, love did not 
move him at all or urge him ; it was as though the ghost of 
Talia had stepped between hum and his love for Talia, not 
destroying it, but obscuring it. Taha for him had become 
two things : the body he had left lying on the sand under 
the trees, and the ghost he had seen walkmg on the beach 
the real Talia no longer existed for him, except as the vaguest 
v/raith. He lay in the bushes, facmg the fact that so long as 
the body lay unburied the ghost would walk. It might even 
leave the beach and come to him. 
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This thought brought him from his hiding-place , he 
could not be alone with it amongst tlie bushes, and then he 
found that he could not stand alone with it amongst the trees, 
for at any moment she might appear, wringing her hands, m 
one of the glades, or glide to his side from behind one of the 
tree boles. 

He made for the southern beach 

Although unused to woods, till he reached this island he 
had the instinct for direction, a brain compass more mysterious 
than the little trembling fish that had directed the movements 
of the wheel on board the Portsoy. Making due south, amidst 
the gloom of the trees, he reached the beach where the sun 
was blazing on the sands and the birds flying and calling over 
the lagoon. Tlie reef lay far out, a continuous hne, unlike 
the reefs to the north, continuous but for a single break through 
which the last of the ebb was flowing out oilily, mirroring a 
palm-tree that stood there like the warden of the lagoon 
The sound of the surf was low, the wind had died away, and 
as Maru stood watching and listening, peace came to his 
distracted soul. 

He felt safe here. Even when Talia had been witli him 
the woods had always seemed to him peopled with lurking 
things, unused as he was to trees in great masses , and now 
released from them and touched again by the warmth of the 
sun he felt safe. It seemed to him that the ghost could not 
come here. The gulls said it to him and tlie flashing water, 
and as he lay dov/n on the sands, the surf on the reef said it to 
him'. It was too far away for the ghost to come. It seemed 
to him that he had travelled many thousand miles from a 
country remote as his extreme youth, losing everything on 
the way but a weariness greater than Time could hold or 
thought take recognition of. 

Then he fell asleep and he slept whilst the sun went down 
into the west and the flood swept into the lagoon and the stars 
broke out above. That tremendous sleep unstirred by the 
vaguest dream lasted till the dawn was full. 

Then he sat up, renewed as though God had remade him 
in mind and body. 

A gull was strutting on the sands by the water’s edge, its 
long shadow strutting after it, and the shadow of the gull flew 
straight as a javelin mto the renewed mind of Maru. Talia 
w'as not dead. He had not seen her ghost She had come to 
life and had been walking by the sea wrmging her hands for 
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him thinking him drowned. For the form he had seen walldng 
in the sands had cast a shadow He remembered that now. 
Ghosts do not cast shadows . 

And instantly his mind, made reasonable by lest and 
sleep, revisuahzed the picture that had terrified his mind 
distraught by grief That was a real form, what folly could 
have made him doubt it ? Talia was alive — alive, warm, and 
waiting for him on the northern beach, and the love for her 
that fear had veiled rushed in upon him and seized him with a 
great joy that made him shout aloud as he spiang to his feet, 
j-et with a pain at his heart like the pain of a rankling spear- 
wound as he broke through the trees shouting as he ran : 
“ Taha I Taha l Talia I ” 

He passed the bushes where he had hidden, and the ferns. 
He heard the sounds of the surf coming to meet him, he saw 
the veils of the leaves divide and the blaze of light and morning 
splendour on the northern sands and lagoon and sea. 

He stood and looked. 

Nothing 

He ran to the place where he had laid her beneath the 
trees, there was still faintly visible the slight depression made 
by her body, and close by, strangely and clearly cut, the 
impnnt of a little foot. 

Nothing else. 

He stood and called and called, and no answer came 
but the wood echo and the sound of the morning wmd , then 
he ran to tlie sea edge Then he knew 

The sand was trodden up and on the sand, clear cut and 
fresh, lay the mark left by a beached canoe and the marks left 
by the feet of the men who had beached her and floated her 
again 

They had come — perhaps her own people — come, maybe, 
yesterday whilst he was hiding from his fears, debating with 
his Tabu — come, and found her, and taken her away. 

He plunged mto the lagoon and, swimming like an otter 
and helped by the out-going tide, reached the reef. Scrambling 
on to the rough coral, bleeding from cuts but feeling nothing 
of his wounds, he stood with wrinkled eyes facing the sea blaze 
and with the land-breeze blowing past him out beyond the 
thundermg foam of the reef to the blue and heaving sea 

Away to the north, like a brown wmg-tip, showed the sail 
of a canoe He watched it Tossed by the lilt of the swell it 
seemed beckomng to him. Now it vanished in the sea dazzle, 
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BOW reappeared, dwindling to a point, to vanish at last like a 
dream of the sea, gone, never to be recaptured. 

And Mam ? ” I asked of Lygon, “ did he ever ” 

** Never,” said Lygon. “ The islands of the sea are many. 
\^’'ait.” He stmck a gong that stood close to his chair, stmck 
it three times, and the sounds passing into the night mixed 
with the voices of the canoe men returning from fishing on the 
reef. 

Then a serv'ant came on to the veranda, an old, old man, 
half bent like a ndthered tree. 

“ Mam,” said Lygon, “ you can take away these glasses — 
but one moment, Mam, tell tliis gentleman your stoiy^ ” 

The islands of the sea are many,” said Mam, like a 
child repeatmg a lesson. He paused for a moment as though 
tr}ing to remember some more, then he passed out of the 
lamplight with the glasses 

“ A year ago he remembered the whole story,” said Lygon. 

But for me the whole story^ lay in those words, that voice, 
those trembling hands that seemed still searching for what the 
eyes could see no more. 



ERNEST TEMPLE THURSTON (1879 
— 1933) has sometimes been styled a senti- 
mentalist — largely because of his chivalrous 
treatment of women in his novels. Jf this ts so, 
then it is a sentimentality that has stirred and 
delisted the hearts of thousands. “ The City 
of Beautiful Nonsense** and ** The Greatest 
Wish tn the World** are rich in tolerant 
humour, idealism and quaint and gentle beauty 

SOME ONE ELSES ROMANCE 

I T is not always your own romance that is interesting. Your 
own romance is sometimes a very grey affair, with ugly 
threads that protrude in ragged ends, and then — it is as well 
to look to some one else. 

Some one else will always have something in their lives 
that will make your own worth living If you can but learn 
the art of looking for it, you will find colour everyw'here That 
is romance-colour. It is romance when you see blue and 
purple in the distant hills ; it is romance when you see deep 
violet beneath in the shade beneath the trees. 

All this is romance, because, if you climb up to the distant 
hills they are green ; and if you stroll beneath the shadows of 
the trees, all is green there too. But there are colours in life 
as well — if not just now in youi own, then in some one else’s. 
It is not all so grey as it looks when you peer into it. 

Personally, I am very fond of some one else. If it were 
not for some one else, I don’t think I could quite go on. For 
whenever things are very grey with me, when my day is misty, 
when there is only a crude foreground and the blue distant is 
lost in grey — then I go to some one else. 

But I am no master at the art. There are very few of us 
who are. Sometimes I find it very hard to obliterate myself 
entirely. It is recognised to be a difficult thing to do 

There was a pretty little romance once , but I lost it 
I lost it because, in the midst of it aU, I tumbled across 
nyself. 

Some one else was in an A B C shop A wee mouse of a 
thmg she was, with a white face and pretty lips that )'^ou knew 
must feel quite cold when you touched them The lips of a 
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woman are the petals of a rose. That is a commonplace simile, 
but it is true. 

Every woman’s lips are like that ; but some are the petals 
in the early morning before the sun has warmed them — some 
are the petals in the heavy, languorous heat of the day, and 
some — some are the withered petals when the summer is gone. 
I don’t like to think of those. 

Anyhow hers were the early morning ones — so early that 
the dew still chilled them She waited on me in a wnisper, 
I don’t know how else to describe it. Her feet whispered ; her 
skirt whispered. She whispered, “ What are you going to 
have ? ” Yes, she waited on me in a whisper. 

Sometimes I used to talk to her, askmg her if she felt well 
that day and when she was going to take her holidays — silly 
questions expressing nothing more than my desire to draw 
her into conversation and discover her romance. 

“ I want you to give me a photograph of yourself,” I said 
boldly one day. 

The cup and saucer that she was carrying nearly tumbled 
from her hand. I had never made such a brazen remark 
before. She was quite unprepared for it 

“ I did have one taken once,” she said in sudden confidence, 
leaning down over the table, so that her voice might reach 
me. “ It was in evenmg dress But I haven’t got any 
copies now. I sent the last one away. to Auntie when Uncle 
died ” 

“ Did it help her to bear her loss ? ” I asked — 3. facetious, 
ridiculous question. The fact is, I was thinking of myself. 
I v/anted her to find me funny 

In that respect I failed. Her china eyes gazed at me, and 
she whispered, “ Auntie died a fortnight later.” 

You see, she was much funnier than I was. I could not 
have thought of anything so humorous as that, if I had tried 
for a year. 

“ Well, will you get one taken,” I suggested seriously — ** if 
I — if I pay for it ? ” 

She caught in a httle breath of amazed dehght between her 
lips. Then she squeezed her hands together. 

“ Oh, wouldn’t that be lovely ! ” she exclaimed, so loud 
that she did not have to bend down over the table, and I heard 
her quite plainly. 

“ Then you can give one to me,” I contmued — “ and you 
can give one to him.” I paused meaningly. 
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Her eyebrows went up in an arch like a rainbow. 

“ How did you Imow ^ ” she whispered. 

“ I can see a picture of him in your eyes/’ said I— “ and I 
want to know all about him.” 

“ I can’t talk now,” she replied, with a frightened glance 
over her shoulder She looked like a mouse peering up 
fearfully fiom a piece of cake Yes — and such a piece of 
cake * She was just longing to tell me everything. 

“ Wlien will you tell me then ? ” I persisted. 

“ I don’t Imow.” 

“ What are you doing next Sunday ? ” 

“ We’ie going out to Epping together.” 

” Ah — and the Sunday after that ^ ” 

“ He worlcs eveiy other Sunday ” 

” Then you’re free the Sunday after next ? ” 

” Yes ” 

“ We go to Kew Gardens then. All the woods are open 
to the public now, and when you’ve got your eyes full of 
bluebells, then you can tell me all about him Don’t forget 
— Charing Cross Underground at three o’clock, the Sunday 
after next Tell him you’re coming ; don’t keep a secret 
from him I’ll send him my photograph if he wants to know 
what I’m like And when you clear away my plate you will 
find something that will make glad the heart of your photo- 
grapher Sunday after next — ^three o’clock — Charing Cross ” 

Well — ^there was colour I Ah, yes — but there was too 
much of it I lost it all — ^and just because I tumbled up 
against myself 

Theie are few Sundays that I have looked forward to more 
than that one There are few Sundays that I look back to 
with more regret and shame 

I was there at five minutes to three. I could see the blue- 
bells already I could hear that httle mouse’s voice whispering 
through them all about him, when they were going to be 
married, where they were going to live. 

And then — down Villiers Street she came. Oh, but she 
was a mouse no longer She was a cockatoo ! The small, 
white face and the dusty-coloured hair were all crowned with 
a violent magenta-coloured hat, adorned with violent magenta- 
coloured feathers It was immense The colour alone filled 
the whole street^ It dragged remarks from httle boys It 
received all that it asked for ; and it asked in such stentorian 
tones, that the httle boys had to shriek at the top of their voice 
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in order to be heard. I thought of it in the middle of the 
bluebells, and I wanted to run away. 

And she — she bore it with the pride of a Cleopatra carrying 
off Antony in her aims in the eyes of the whole world It was 
her best hat. Are there many things a woman is more proud 
of ? 

It was then that I tumbled against myself. I forgot all 
about romance. How could I be seen with a hat like that ! 
So wrapped was I m my own feelings that I did not realise 
how much of the whole spirit of romance that hat meant to 
her. " V.'- 

I hid behind the bookstall and watched her come m. There 
she waited with an expectant, triumphant look upon her little 
face. 

When people stared at her, she almost smiled back in 
pleasure, as though she would like to tell them all about it 
At last I emerged from my retreat. I came up timidly to 
her side. I had determined what to do. I raised my hat 
“ Well,” said I — “ how are you ? You’re loolang splendid. 
Will you just run and get the tickets while I buy a paper ? ” 
and I slipped a sovereign into her hand. 

I often wonder what she did with those tickets I often 
wonder whether she went alone to look at the bluebells. I can 
just imagine the bluebells staring at her. 



ANTHONY TROLLOPE (1815-1882) was 
a Government official attached to the Post Office 
and was directly responsible foi many reforms 
including a proper supply of pillar-boxes He 
wrote more than forty novels^ of which the 
Bar set shire senes are the most famous. In his 
Autobiography he made no sea et of his mechanical 
method of composition^ and in this way 
prejudiced many contempoiary critics against him. 


THE JOURNEY' TO PANAMA 

T here is perhaps no form of life in which men and women 
of the present day frequently find themselves for a time 
existing, so unlike their customary conventional life, as that 
experienced on board the large ocean steamers. On the 
voyages so made, separate friendships are formed and separate 
enmities are endured Certain lines of temporary politics are 
ongmated by the energetic, and mtiigues, generally innocent 
in their conclusions, are carried on with the keenest spirit by 
those to whom excitement is necessary ; whereas the idle and 
torpid sink mto msigmficance and general contempt, — as it is 
their lot to do on board ship as in oAer places But the enjoy- 
ments and activity of such a life do not display themselves till 
the third or fourth day of the voyage The men and women 
at first regard each with distrust and ill-concealed dislike. 
They by no means anticipate the strong feelings which are to 
arise, and look forward to ten, fifteen, or twenty days of gloom 
or sea-sickness Sea-sickness disappears, as a general condi- 
tion, on the evening of the second day, and the gloom about 
noon on the fourth Then the men begin to think that the 
women are not so ugly, vulgar, and insipid ; and the women 
drop their monosyllables, discontinue the close adherence to 
their own niches, which they first observed, and become 
affable, perhaps even beyond their wont on shore. And 
alliances spring up among the men themselves. On their 
first entrance to this new world, they generally regard each 
other with marked aversion, each thinking that those nearest to 
him are low fellows, or perhaps worse ; but by the fourth day, 
if not sooner, every man has his two or three intimate friends 
with whom he tallis and smokes, and to whom he communicates 
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those peculiar politics, and perhaps intrigues, of his own voyage. 
The female friendships are slower in their growth, for the 
suspicion of women is perhaps stronger than that of men ; 
but when grown they also are stronger, and exhibit themselves 
sometimes in mstances of feminine affection. 

But the most remarkable alhances are those made betvv^een 
gentlemen and ladies. This is a matter of course on board 
ship quite as much as on shore, and it is of such an alliance 
that the present tale purports to tell the story Such friendships, 
though they may be very dear, can seldom be very lasting. 
Though they may be full of sweet romance — for people become 
very romantic among the discomforts of a sea voyage — such 
romance is generally short-hved and delusive, and occasionally 
IS dangerous. 

There are several of these great ocean routes, of which, 
by the common consent, as it seems, of the world, England 
IS the centre. There is the Great Eastern line, running from 
Southampton across the Bay of Biscay and up the Mediter- 
ranean. It crosses the Isthmus of Suez, and branches away 
to Australia, to India, to Ceylon, and to China. There is the 
great .American line, traversing the Atlantic to New York and 
Boston with the regularity of clockwork. The voyage here is 
so much a matter of every-day routine, that romance has 
become scarce upon the route. There are one or two other 
North American lines, perhaps open to the same obj'ection. 
Then there is the line of packets to the African coast — very 
romantic as I am given to understand ; and tliere is the great 
West Indian route, to which the present little history is attached 
— great, not on account of our poor West Indian Islands, which 
cannot at the present moment make an3rthing great, but because 
It spreads itself out from thence to Mexico and Cuba, to Guima 
and the republics of Grenada and Venezuela, to Central America, 
the Isthmus of Panama, and from thence to California, Van- 
couver’s Island, Peru and Chili. 

It may be imagined how various are tlie tribes which leave 
the shores of Great Britain by this route. There are French- 
men for the French sugar islands, as a rule not very romantic ; 
there are old Spaniards, Spaniards of Spain, seeking to renew 
their fortunes amidst the ruins of their former empire ; and 
new Spaniards — Spaniards, that is, of the American republics, 
who speak Spanish, but are unlike the Don both in manners 
and physiognomy — men and women with a touch perhaps of 
Indian blood, very keen after dollars, and not much given to 
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the graces of life There are Dutchmen too, and Danes, going 
out to their own islands There are citizens of the stars and 
stripes, who find their way ever3rwhere — and, alas ! perhaps, 
now also citizens of the new Southern flag, with the palmetto 
leaf. And there are Englishmen of every shade and class, and 
Englishwomen also 

It is constantly the case that women are doomed to make 
the long voyage alone. Some are going out to join their 
husbands, some to find a husband, some few peradventure to 
leave a husband Girls who have been educated at home in 
England, return to their distant homes across the Atlantic, 
and others fallow their relatives who have gone before them 
as pioneers into a strange land It must not be supposed that 
these females absolutely embark m solitude, putting their 
feet upon the deck without the aid of any friendly arm. They 
are generally consigned to some prudent elder, and appear 
as they first show themselves on the ship to belong to a party 
But as often as not their real loneliness shows itself after a 
while The prudent elder is not, perhaps, congenial ; and by 
the evening of the fourth day a new friendship is created 

Not a long time since such a friendship was formed under 
the circumstances w^hich I am now about to tell A young 
man — not very young, for he had turned his thirtieth year, but 
still a young man — left Southampton by one of the large West 
Indian steam-boats, purposing to pass over the Isthmus of 
Panama, and thence up to California and Vancouver’s Island. 
It would be too long to tell the cause which led to these distant 
voyagmgs Suffice to say, it was not the accursed hunger after 
gold — aun saa a fames — which so took him , nor had he any 
purpose of permanently settlmg himself in those distant 
colonies of Great Britam. He was at the time a widower, and 
perhaps his home was bitter to him without the young wife 
whom he had early lost As he stepped on board he was 
accompanied by a gentleman some fifteen years his senior, 
wffio was to be the compamon of his sleeping apartment as far 
as St. Thomas The two had been introduced to each other, 
and therefore appeared as friends on board the Settapiqtu , 
but their acquaintance had commenced in Southampton, and 
my hero, Ralph Forrest by name, was alone in the world as he 
stood looking over the side of the ship at the retreating shores 
of Hampshire. 

I say, old fellow, we’d better see about our places,” said 
his new friend, slapping him on his back. Mr Matthew Morris 
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was an old traveller, and knew how to become intimate with 
his temporary allies at a very short notice A long course of 
travelling had knocked all bashfiilness out of him, and when 
he had a mind to do so he could make any man his brother in 
half an hour, and any woman his sister in ten minutes 
“ Places ? what places ? ” said Forrest. 

“ A pretty fellow you are to go to California. If you don’t 
look sharper than that you’ll get little to drink and nothing 
to eat till you come back again Don’t you know the ship’s as 
full as ever she can hold ? ” 

Forrest acknowledged that she was full. 

“ There are places at table for about a hundred, and we 
have a hundred and thirty on board As a matter of course 
those who don’t look sharp will have to scramble. However 
I’ve put cards on 'the plates and taken the seats We had 
better go down and see that none of these Spanish fellows oust 
us ” So Forrest descended after his friend, and found that 
the long tables were already nearly full of expectant dinner- 
eaters When he took his place a future neighbour informed 
him, not in the most gracious voice, that he was encroaching 
on a lady’s seat ; and when he immediately attempted to leave 
that which he held, Mr Matthew Morris forbade him to do 
so Thus a little contest arose, which, however, happily was 
brought to a close without bloodshed. The lady was not 
present at the moment, and the grumpy gentleman agreed to 
secure for himself a vacant seat on the other side 

For the first three days the lady did not show herself. The 
grumpy gentleman, who, as Forrest afterwards understood, 
was the owner of stores in Bridgetown, Barbadoes, had other 
ladies with him also. First came forth his daughter, creeping 
down to dinner on the second day, declaring that she would 
be unable to eat a morsel, and prophesying that she would 
be forced to retire m five minutes. On this occasion, however, 
she agreeably surprised herself and her friends. Then came 
the grumpy gentleman’s wife, and the grumpy gentleman’s 
wife’s brother — on whose constitution the sea seemed to have 
an effect quite as violent as on that of the ladies ; and lastly, 
at breakfast on the fourth day, appeared Miss Vmer, and took 
her place as Mr Forrest’s neighbour at his right hand 

He had seen her before on deck, as she lay on one of the 
benches, vainly endeavouring to make heiself comfortable, and 
had remarked to his companion that she was very unattractive 
' and almost ugly Dear young ladies, it is thus that men always 
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speak of you when they first see you on boaid ship » She was 
disconsolate, sick at heart, and ill at ease m body also. She 
did not like the sea. She did not in the least like the grumpy 
gentleman, m whose hands she was placed. She did not 
especially like the grumpy gentleman’s wife ; and she altogether 
hated the grumpy gentleman’s daughter, who was the partner 
of her berth That young lady had been very sick and very 
selfish , and Miss Vmer had been very sick also, and perhaps 
equally selfish. They might have been angels, and yet have 
hated each other under such circumstances. It was no wonder 
that Mr Forrest thought her ugly as she twisted herself about 
on the broad bench, vainly striving to be comfortable 

“ She’ll brighten up wonderfully bcfoie we’re in the 
tropics,” said Mr Morris. " And you won’t find her so bad 
then It’s she that is to sit next you.” 

“ Heaven forbid I ” said Forrest. But, nevertlieless, he 
was very civil to her when she did come doun on the fouith 
morning On board the West Indian Packets, the world goes 
down to Its meals. In crossing between Liverpool and the 
States, the world goes up to them 

Miss Viner was by no means a very young lady She also 
was nearly thirty In guessing her age on board the ship the 
ladies said that she was thirty-six, but the ladies weie wiong. 
She was an Irish woman, and when seen on sliore, in her 
natural state, and with all her wits about her, was by no means 
without attraction She was bright-eyed, with a clear dark skin, 
and good teeth ; her hair was of a dark brown and glossy, 
and there was a touch of feeling and also of humour about her 
mouth, which would have saved her from Mr. Forrest’s ill- 
considered criticism, had he first met her under more favour- 
able circumstances 

“ You’ll see a good deal of her,” Mr, Morris said to him, 
zs they began to prepare themselves for luncheon, by a cigar 
immediately after breakfast “ She’s going across the Isthmus 
and down to Peru ” 

How on earth do you know ? ” 

” I pretty well know where they’re all going by this time 
Old Grumpy told me so. He has her m tow as far as St. 
Thomas, but knows nothing about her. He gives hei up there 
to the captain You’ll have a chance of malang yourself very 
agreeable as you run across wuth her to the Spanish mam ” 

Mr Forrest replied that he did not suppose he should 
know her much' better than he did now , but he made no 
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further remark as to her ughness. She had spoken a word or 
two to him at table, and he had seen that her eyes were bright, 
and had found that her tone was sweet. 

“ I also am going to Panama,” he said to her, on the 
morning of the fifth day. The weather at that time was very 
fine, and the October sun as it shone on them, while hour by 
hour they made more towards the South, was pleasant and 
genial The big ship lay almost without motion on the bosom 
of the Atlantic, as she was driven through the waters at the 
rate of twelve miles per hour. All was as pleasant now as 
things can be on board a ship, and Forrest had forgotten that 
Miss Viner had seemed so ugly to him when he first saw her. 
At this moment, as he spoke to her, they were running through 
the Azores, and he had been assisting her with his field-glass 
to look for orange-groves on their sloping shores, orange-groves 
they had not succeeded in seemg, but their failure had not 
disturbed their peace 

“ I also am going to Panama.” 

“ Are you, indeed ? ” said she. “ Then I shall not feel so 
terribly alone and disconsolate. I have been looking forward 
with such fear to that journey on from St. Thomas ” 

“ You shall not be disconsolate, if I can help it,” he said. 
** I am not much of a traveller myself, but what I can do I 
will.” 

“ Oh, thank you ! ” 

" It is a pity Mr. Morris is not going on with you. He’s 
at home everywhere, and knows the way across the Isthmus 
as well as he does down Regent Street.” 

“ Your friend, you mean ? ” 

“ My friend, if you call him so ; and indeed I hope he is, 
for I hke him. But I don’t know more of him than I do of 
you. I also am as much alone as you are. Perhaps more so.” 

“ But,” she said, “ a man never suffers m being alone.” 

“ Oh ! does he not ? Don’t think me uncivil. Miss Viner, 
if I say that you may be mistaken in that. You feel your own 
shoe when it pinches, but do not realize the tight boot of your 
neighbour.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said she. And then there was a pause, 
during which she pretended to look agam for the orange- 
groves. “ But there are worse thmgs, Mr. Forrest, than being 
alone m the world. It is often a woman’s lot to wish that she 
were let alone ” Then she left him and retreated to the 
side of the grumpy gentleman’s wife, feeling perhaps that it 
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might be prudent to discontinue a conversation which, seeing 
tli5 Mr. Forrest was quite a stranger to her, was becoming 
particular. 

“ You’re getting on famously, my dear,” said the lady 
from Barbadoes 

“ Pretty well, thank you, ma’am,” said Miss Viner 
“ Mr Forrest seems to be making himself quite agreeable. 
I tell Amelia,” — ^Amelia was the young lady to whom m their 
joint cabin Miss Vmer could not reconcile herself — I tell 
Amelia that she is wrong not to receive attentions from gentle- 
men on board ship If it is not carried too far,” and she put 
great emphasis on the “ too far ” — I see no harm in it.” 

“ Nor I, either,” said Miss Vmer 
‘‘ But then Amelia is so particular ” 

“ The best way is to take such things as they come,” said 
Miss Vmer, — perhaps meaning that such things never did 
come in the way of Amelia. “ If a lady knows what she is 
about she need not fear a gentleman’s attentions ” 

“ That’s just what I tell Amelia ; but then, my dear, she 
has not had so much experience as you and I ” 

Such being the amenities which passed between Miss 
Vmer and the prudent lady who had her in charge, it was not 
wonderful that the former should feel ill at ease with her own 
“ party,” as the family of the Grumpy Barbadian was generally 
considered to be by those on board 

“ You’re getting along like a house on fire with Miss 
Vmer,” said Matthew Morris, to his young friend. 

“ Not much fire I can assure you,” said Forrest. 

” She ain’t so ugly as you thought her ? ” 

“ Ugly • — ^no ; she’s not ugly. I don’t think I ever said 
she was But she is nothing particular as regards beauty.” 

“ No ; she won’t be lovely for the next three days to come, 
I dare say By the time you reach Panama, she’ll be all that 
is perfect m woman. I know; how these things go.” 

“ Those sort of things don’t go at all quicHy with me,” 
said Forrest, gravely “ Miss Vmer is a very mterestmg young 
woman, and as it seems that her route and mine will be together 
for some time, it is well that we should be civil to each other 
And the more so, seeing that the people she is with are not 
congenial to her ” 

“ No , they are not. There is no young man with them. 
I generally observe that on board ship no one is congemal to 
unmarried ladies except unmarried men. It is a recognized 
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nautical rule Uncommon hot, isn’t it ? We are beginning to 
feel the tropical air I shall go and cool myself with a cigar m 
the fiddle ” The “ fiddle ” is a certain part of the ship devoted 
to smoking, and thither Mr. Morris betook himself Forrest, 
however, did not accompany him, but going forward into the 
bow of the vessel, threw himself along upon the sail, and medi- 
tated on the loneliness of his life. 

On board the Senapiqiii, the upper tier of cabins opened 
on to a long gallery, which ran round that part of the ship, 
immediately over the saloon, so that from thence a pleasant 
inspection could be made of the viands as they were being 
placed on the tables. The custom on board these ships is for 
two bells to ring preparatory to dinner, at an mterval of half 
an hour. At the sound of the first, ladies would go to their 
cabins to adjust their toilets ; but as dressing for dinner is 
not earned to an extreme at sea, these operations are generally 
over before the second bell, and the lady passengers would 
generally assemble in the balcony for some fifteen minutes 
before dinner. At first they would stand here alone, but by 
degrees they were jomed by some of the more enterprising of 
the men, and so at last a kind of little drawing-room was 
formed The cabins of Miss Viner’s party opened to one side 
of this gallery, and that of Mr Morris and Forrest on the 
other. Hitherto Forrest had been contented to remain on his 
own side, occasionally throwing a word across to the ladies on 
the other ; but on this day he boldly went over as soon as he 
had washed his hands and took his place between Amelia and 
Miss Vmer. 

“ We are dreadfully crowded here, ma’am,” said Amelia 

“ Yes, my dear, we are,” said her mother. “ But what 
can one do ? ” 

“ There’s plenty of room in the ladies’ cabin,” said Miss 
Viner. Now if there be one place on board a ship more dis- 
tasteful to ladies than another, it is the ladies’ cabm Mr. 
Forrest stood his ground, but it may be doubted whether he 
would have done so had he fully understood all that Amelia 
had intended. 

Then the last bell rang Mr Grumpy gave his arm to Mrs. 
Grumpy. The brother-in-law gave his arm to Amelia, and 
Forrest did the same to Miss Viner She hesitated for a 
moment, and then took it, and by so doing transferred herself 
mentally and bodily from the charge of the prudent and 
married Mr Grumpy to that of the perhaps imprudent, and 
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ky unman led Mr Fonest She was wrong. A kind- 
/d, motherly old lady fiom Jamaica, who had seen it 
mew that she was wrong, and wished that she could 
Aer so 

'^ut there are things of this sort which kind-hearted old 
ladies cannot find it in their hearts to say. After all, it was 
only for the voyage. Perhaps Miss Vmer was imprudent, 
but who m Peru would be the wiser ? Perhaps, indeed, it was 
the world that was wrong, and not Miss Vmer. Horn sott qm 
vialy pense, she said to herself, as she took his arm, and leaning 
on It, felt that she was no longer so lonely as she had been On 
that day she allowed him to give her a glass of wine out of his 
decanter. “ Hadn’t you better take mine. Miss Vmer ? ” asked 
Mr, Grumpy, m a loud voice, but before he could be answered, 
the deed had been done 

“ Don’t go too fast, old fellow,” Morris said to our hero 
that night, as they were walldng the deck together before they 
turned in “ One gets into a hobble m such matters before one 
knows where one is ” 

“ I don’t think I have anything particular to fear,” said 
Forrest 

“ I dare say not, only keep your eyes open. Such harridans 
as Mrs. Grumpy allow any latitude to their tongues out m 
these diggings You’ll find that unpleasant tidings will be put 
on board the ship going down to Panama, and everybody’s 
eye will be upon you ” So warned, Mr Forrest did put himself 
on his guard, and the next da)^ and a half his intimacy with 
Miss Vmer progressed but little. These were, probably, the 
dullest hours that he had on the whole voyage 

Miss Viner saw this and diew back On the afternoon of 
that second day she w^alked a turn or two on deck with the 
weak biother-m-Iaw, and when Mr Forrest came near her, 
she applied heiself to her book. She meant no harm , but if 
she weie not afraid of what people might say, why should 
he be so ? So she turned her shoulder towards him at dinnei , 
and would not drink of his cup, 

“ Have some of mine. Miss Viner,” said Mr Grumpy, very 
loudly. But on that day Miss Vmer drank no wine. 

The sun sets quicldy as one draws near to the tiopics, and 
the day was already gone, and the dusk had come on, when 
Mr Forrest walked out upon the deck that evemng a little 
after six But the mght was beautiful and mild, and there was 
a hum of many voices from the benches. He was already 
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uncomfortable, and sore with a sense of being deserted. There 
was but one person on board the ship that he liked, and why- 
should he avoid her and be avoided > He soon perceived 
where she was standing. The Grumpy family had a bench to 
themselves, and she was opposite to it, on her feet, leaning 
against the side of the vessel. Will you walk this evening. 
Miss Viner ? ” he asked. 

“ I think not,” she answered. 

“ Then I shall persevere in asking till you are sure It 
will do you good, for I have not seen you walking all day ” 

“ Have you not ? Then I will take a turn. Oh, Mr 
Forrest, if you knew what it was to have to live with such 
people as those.” And then, out of that, on that evenmg, there 
grew up between them something like the confidence of real 
friendship Thmgs were told such as none but friends do tell 
to one another, and warm answering words were spoken such 
as the sympathy of friendslup produces Alas, they were both 
foolish , for friendship and sympathy should have deeper 
roots 

She told him all her story. She was going out to Peru to 
be married to a man who was nearly twenty years her senior 
It was a long engagement, of ten years’ standing When first 
made, it was made as being contingent on certain circumstances 
An option of escaping from it had then been given to her, but 
now there was no longer an option He was rich, and she was 
penmless. He had even paid her passage-money and her 
outfit. She had not at last given way and taken these irrevoc- 
able steps till her only means of support in England had been 
taken from her. She had lived the last two years with a 
relative who was now dead. “ And he also is my cousin, — a 
distant cousin — ^you understand that ” 

“ And do you love him ? ” 

“ Love him ! What ; as you loved her whom you have 
lost ? — as she loved you when she clung to you before she 
went ? No , certainly not. I shall never Imow anything of 
that love.” 

“ And is he good ? ” 

“ He is a hard man Men become hard when they deal in 
money as he has done. He was home five years since, and then 
I swore to myself that I would not marry him But his letters 
to me are kind ” 

Forrest sat silent for a minute or two, for they were up in 
the bow again, seated on the sail that was bound round the 
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bowsprit, and then he answered her, “ A woman should never 
marry a man unless she loves him ” 

“ Ah,” says she, “ of course you will condemn me. That 
is the way in which women are always treated. They have no 
choice given them, and are then scolded for choosing wrongly.” 

“ But you might have refused him.” 

“ No , I could not I cannot make you understand the 
whole, — how it first came about that the marriage was proposed, 
and agreed to by me under certain conditions Those condi- 
tions have come about, and I am now bound to him, I have 
taken his money and have no escape. It is easy to say that a 
woman should not marr}- without love, as easy as it is to say 
that a man should not starve But there are men who starve, 
— starve although they work hard ” 

“ I did not mean to judge you, Miss Viner.” 

“ But I judge myself, and condemn myself so often. Where 
should I be in half an hour from this if I were to throw myself 
forward into the sea ? I often long to do it Don’t you feel 
tempted sometimes to put an end to it all ? ” 

“ The waters look cool and sweet, but I own I am afraid of 
the bourne beyond ” 

“ So am I, and that fear will keep me from it.” 

“We are bound to bear our burden of sorrow. Mine, 
i know, is heavy enough ” 

“ Yours, Mr. Forrest ! Have you not all the pleasures of 
memory to fall back on, and every hope for the future ? What 
can I remember, or what can I hope ? But, however, it is near 
eight o’clock, and they have all been at tea this hour past. 
What will my Cerberus say to me ? I do not mind the male 
mouth, if only the two feminine mouths could be stopped ” 
Then she rose and went back to the stern of the vessel , but as 
she slid into a seat, she saw that Mrs Grumpy w^as standing 
over her 

From thence to St Thomas the voyage went on in the 
customary manner The sun became very powerful, and the 
passengers in the lower part of the ship complained loudly of 
naving their portholes closed The Spaniards sat gambhng 
in the cabin all day, and the ladies prepared for the general 
move which was to be made at St. Thomas The alliance 
between Forrest and Miss Viner went on much the same as 
ever, and Mrs Grumpy said very ill-natured things On one 
occasion she ventured to lecture Miss Virer , but that lady 
knew how to take her own part, and Mrs Grumpy did not get 
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the best of it. The dangerous alliance, I have said, went on 
die same as ever , but it must not be supposed that either 
person m any way committed aught that was wrong. They 
sat together and talked together, each now knowing the other’s 
circumstances ; but had it not been for the prudish caution of 
some of the ladies there would have been nothmg aimss As 
it was there was not much amiss Few of the passengers really 
cared whether or no Miss Viner had found an admirer. Those 
who were going down to Panama were mostly Spaniards, and 
as the great separation became nearer, people had somewhat 
else of which to tiiinlc. 

And then the separation came. They rode into that pretty 
harbour of St Thomas early in the mornmg, and were ignorant, 
the most of them, that thej' were lying in the very worst centre 
of yellow fever among all those plague-spotted islands. St. 
Thomas is very pretty as seen from the ships ; and when that 
has been said, all has been said that can be said in its favour. 
There was a busy, busthng time of it then. One vessel after 
another was brought up alongside of the big ship that had come 
from England, and each took its separate freight of passengers 
and luggage. First started the boat that ran down the Leeward 
'Islands to Demerara, taking with her Mr. Grumpy and all his 
family. 

“ Good-bye, Miss Vmer,” said Mrs. Grumpy. “ I hope 
you’ll get quite safely to the end of your voyage ; but do take 
care.” 

“ I’m sure I hope everything will be right,” said Amelia, 
as she absolutely kissed her enemy. It is astonishing how well 
young women can hate each other, and yet kiss at partmg. 

“ As to everything being right,” said Miss Viner, “ tliat is 
too much to hope. But I do not know that anything is gomg 
especially wrong — Good-bye, sir,” and then she put out her 
hand to Mr Grumpy He was at the moment leaving the ship 
laden with umbrellas, sticks, and coats, and was forced to put 
them down in order to free his hand 

“ Well, good-bye,” he said “ I hope you’ll do, till you 
meet your friends at the Isthmus ” 

“ I hope I shall, sir,” she rephed ; and so they parted 

Then the Jamaica packet started 

“ I dare say we shall never see each other agam,” said 
Morris, as he shook his friend’s hand heartily “ One never 
does. Don’t mterfere with the nghts of that gentleman m 
Peru, or he might run a knife into you.” 
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“ I feel no inclination to injuie liim on that point ” 

“ That’s well , and now good-bye.” And tluis they al^.o 
weie parted On the following morning the branch ship v.as 
dispatched to Mexico , and then, on the aftetnoon of the third 
day that for Colon — as we Englishmen call tlic town on this 
side of the Isthmus of Panama Into that vessel Miss Vincr 
and Mr Forrest moved themsches and their effects ; and now 
that the three-headed Cerberus was gone, she had no longer 
hesitated m allowing him to do foi her all those little tilings 
which It IS well that men should do for women when tlicy are 
travelling A w'oman without assistance under such circum- 
stances IS very forlorn, vciy apt to go to the wall, ver}' ill able 
to asseit her rights as to accommodation ; and I thin!, that few 
can blame Miss Vincr for putting herself and her belongings 
under the care of the only person wdio w’as disposed to be Ivind 
to her 

Late m the evening the vessel steamed out of St. Thomas’ 
harbour, and as she w^ent Ralph Forrest and Emily Vmer 
w^ere standing together at the stern of the boat looking at the 
retreating liglits of the Danish town If there be a place on 
the earth’s surface odious to me, it is that little Danish isle 
to which so many of our young seamen arc sent to die, — there 
being no good cause whatever for such sending But the 
question is one which cannot well be argued here. 

” I have live moie days of self and liberty left me,” said 
Miss Vmer. ” That is my life’s allowance.” 

” For heaven’s sake do not say W'ords that are so horrible.” 

” But am I to he for heaven’s sal,.e, and say words that are 
false ; or shall I be silent for heaven’s sake, and say nothing 
during these last hours that are allowed to me for speaking? 
It is so. To you I can say tliat it is so, and why should you 
begrudge me tlie speech ? ” 

” I would begrudge you nothing that I could do for 
you 

“ No, you should not Now that my incubus has gone to 
Barbadoes, let me be free for a day or Uvo. What chance is 
there, I wonder, that the ship’s machinery should all go wrong, 
and that we should be tossed about m tlie seas here for the 
next SIX months ? I suppose it would be verv wicked to wish 

It ? ” 

” We should all be starved , that’s all.” 

‘ What, with a cow on board, and a dozen live sheep, and 
thousands of cocks and hens I But we are to touch at Santa 
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Martha and Cartagena What would happen to me if I were to 
run away at Santa Martha ? " 

“ I suppose I should be bound to run with you ” 

“ Oh, of course And therefore, as I would not wish to 
destroy you, I won’t do it. But it would not hurt you much 
to be shipwrecked, and wait for the next packet ” 

“ Miss Viner,” he said after a pause, — and in the meantime 
he had drawn nearer to her, too near to her considering all 
things — “ m the name of all that is good, and true, and 
womanly, go back to England W^ith your feeimps, if I may 

judge of them by words which are spoken half m jest ” 

“ Mr Forrest, there is no j'est ” 

“ With your feelings a poorhouse m England would be 
better than a palace in Peru ” 

“ An English worldiouse would be better, but an English 
poorhouse is not open to me You do not know what it is to 
have friends — no, not friends, but people belongmg to you — just 
so near as to make your respectability a matter of interest to 
them, but not so near that they should care for your happmess. 
Emily Viner married to Mr Gorloch m Peru is put out of the 
way respectably She will cause no further trouble, but her 
name may be mentioned in family circles without annoyance 
The fact is, Mr. Forrest, that there are people who have no 
business to live at all.” 

“ I would go back to England,” he added, after -another 
pause “ ^Vhen you talk to me with such bitterness of five 
more days of living liberty you scare my very soul Return, 
Miss Viner, and brave the worst He is to meet you at Panama 
Remam on this side of the Isthmus, and send him word that 
you must return. I will be the bearer of the message ” 

“ And shall I walk back to England ? ” said Miss Viner. 

“ I had not quite forgotten all that,” he replied, very 
gently “ There aie moments when a man may venture to 
propose that which under ordinary circumstances would be a 
liberty. Money, in a small moderate way, is not greatly an 
object to me. As a return for my valiant defence of you against 
your West Indian Cerberus, you shall allow me to arrange that 
with the agent at Colon.” 

” I do so love plain English, Mr. Forrest. You are pro- 
posing, I think, to give me something about fifty gumeas ” 

“ Well, call It so if you will,” said he, “ if you will have 
plain English that is what I mean.” 

“ So that by my journey out here, I should rob and deceive 
THE 22 
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the man I do know, and also rob the man I don’t know. I am 
airaid of that bourne beyond the waters of w^hich we spoke ; 
but I would rather face that than act as you suggest.” 

“ Of the feelmgs between him and you, I can of course be 
no judge.” 

“ No, no ; you cannot But what a beast I am not to thank 
you ! I do thank you That which it would be mean in me to 
take, it is noble, very noble, in you to offer. It is a pleasure 
to me — I cannot tell why — ^but it is a pleasure to me to have 
had the offer. But think of me as a sister, and you will feel 
that It would not be accepted ; — could not be accepted, I mean, 
even if I could bring myself to betray that other man.” 

Thus they ran across the Caribbean Sea, renewing very 
often such conversations as that just given. They touched at 
Santa Martha and Cartagena on the coast of the Spanish main, 
and at both places he went with her on shore. He found that 
she was fairly well educated, and anxious to see and to learn all 
that might be seen and learned m the course of her travels. On 
the last day, as they neared the Isthmus, she became more 
tranquil and quiet in the expression of her feelmgs than before, 
and spoke with less of gloom than she had done. 

“ After all ought I not to love him ^ ” she said. “ He is 
coming all the way up from Callao merely to meet me. \^niat 
man would go from London to Moscow to pick up a wife ? ” 

“ I would — and thence round the world to Moscow agam 
— if she were the wife I wanted.” 

“ Yes ; but a wife who has never said that she loved you ^ 
It IS purely a matter of convenience. Well ; I have locked my 
big box, and I shall give the key to him before it is ever again 
unlocked. He has a right to it, for he has paid for nearly all 
that it holds ” 

“ You look at things from such a mundane point of view ” 

“ A woman should, or she will always be getting into diffi- 
culty. Mind, I shall introduce you to him, and tell him all 
that you have done for me. How you braved Cerberus and the 
rest of it.” 

“ I shall certainly be glad to meet him ” 

“ But I shall not tell him of your offer ; — ^not yet at least. 
If he be good and gentle with me, I shall tell him that too 
after a time. I am very bad at keeping secrets, — as no doubt 
you have perceived We go across the Isthmus at once , do 
■we not ^ ” 

“ So the Captain says.” 
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” Look > ” — and she handed him back his own field-glass 
I can see the men on the wooden platform. Yes , and I can 
see the smoke of an engine ” And tlien, in little more than 
an houi from that time the ship had swaing round on her 
anchor. 

, Colon, or Aspinwall as it should be called, is a place in 
Itself as detestable as St. Thomas. It is not so odious to an 
Englishman, for it is not used by Englishmen more than is 
necessary. We have no great depot of traffic there, which we 
might with advantage move elsewhere. Taken, however, on 
its owm merits, Aspinwall is not a detestable place. Luckily, 
however, travelleis across the Isthmus to the Pacific are never 
doomed to remain there long If they arrive early m the day, 
the railway thence to Panama takes them on at once. If it be 
not so, they remain on board ship till the next morning. Of 
course it will be understood that the transit line chiefly affects 
Americans, as it is the highroad from New York to California. 

In less tlian an hour from their landing, their baggage had 
been examined by the Custom House officers of New Grenada, 
and they were on the raihvay cats, crossing the Isthmus The 
officials in those out-of-the-way places always seem like apes 
imitating the domgs of men. The officers at Aspmwall open 
and look at the trunks just as monkeys might do, havmg clearly 
no idea of any duty to be performed, nor any conception that 
goods of this or that class should not be allow^ed to pass. It is 
the thing in Europe to examine luggage going into a new 
country , and why should not they be as good as Europeans ? 

“ I w^onder whether he will be at the station ? she said, 
when the three hours of the journey had nearly passed Forrest 
could perceive that her voice trembled as she spoke, and that 
she w'as becoming nervous 

“ If he has already reached Panama, he will be there. As 
far as I could learn the arrival up from Peru had not been 
telegraphed.” 

“ Then I have another day, — perhaps two. We cannot 
say how many. I wish he were there. Nothmg is so intolerable 
as suspense.” 

“ And the box must be opened again.” 

When they reached the station at Panama they found that 
the vessel from tlie South American coast was in the roads, 
but that the passengers were not yet on shore. Forrest, 
therefore, took Miss Viner down to the hotel, and there re- 
mamed with her, sitting next to her in the common drawing- 
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room of the house, when she had come back from her own 
bedroom It would be necessary that they should remain there 
four or five days, and Forrest had been quick m securing a 
room for her He had assisted m taking up her luggage, had 
helped her in placing her big box, and had thus been recognized 
by the crowd m the hotel as her friend Then came the tidings 
that the passengers were landing, and he became nerv’^ous as 
she was. “ I will go down and meet him,” said he, “ and tell 
him that you are here. I shall soon find him by his name.” 
And so he went out. 

Everybody knows the scrambling manner in which pas- 
sengers arrive at an hotel out of a big ship. First came two or 
three energetic, heated men, who, by dint of screeching and 
bullying, have gotten themselves first disposed They ahvays 
get the worst rooms at the inns, the housekeepers having a 
notion that the richest people, those with the most luggage, 
must be more tardy m their movements Four or five of tins 
nature passed by Forrest in the hall, but he was not tempted 
to ask questions of them One, from his age, might have been 
Mr Gorloch, but he instantly declared himself to be Count 
Sapparello Then came an elderly man alone, with a small 
bag in his hand He was one of those who pride themselves on 
going from pole to pole without encumbrance, and who W'ill be 
behoved to no one for the carriage of their luggage To him, 
as he was alone m the street, Forrest addressed himself. 
” Goiloch,” said he “ Gorloch : are you a friend of his ? ” 

“ A friend of mine is so,” said Forrest 
“Ah, indeed ; yes,” said the other And then he hesitated 
“ Sir,” he then said, ” Mr Gorloch died at Callao, just seven 
days before the ship sailed. You had better see Mr. Cox ” 
And then the elderly man passed in wuth his little bag. 

Mr Gorloch was dead. ” Dead 1 ” said Forrest, to himself, 
as he leaned back against the wall of the hotel, still standing on 
the street pavement “ She has come out here ; and now he 
is gone * ” And then a thousand thoughts crowded on him 
Who should tell her ? And how would she bear it ? Would 
it in truth be a relief to her to find that that liberty for which 
she had sighed had come to her ? Or now that the testing of 
her feelings had come to her, would she regret the loss of home 
and wealth, and such position as life in Peru would give her ? 
And above all would this sudden death of one who was to 
have been so near to her, strike her to the heart ? 

But what was he to do ? How was he now to show his 
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friendship ? He was returning slow'ly in at the hotel door, 
w'here crow^ds of men and women were now thronging, when 
he was addressed by a middle-aged, good-looking gentleman, 
who asked him whether his name was Forrest. “ I am told,” 
said tlie gentleman, when Forrest had answered him, “ that 
you are a friend of Miss Viner’s. Have you[heard the sad tidings 
from Callao ? ” It then appeared that this gentleman had 
been a stranger to Mr. Gorloch, but had undertaken to bring 
a letter up to Miss Viner. This letter was handed to Mr. 
Forrest, and he found himself burdened with the task of 
breaking the news to his poor friend. Whatever he did do, he 
roust do at once, for all those who had come up by the Pacific 
s"‘eamer knew the story, and it was incumbent on him that 
Miss Vmer should not hear the tidings in a sudden manner 
and from a stranger’s mouth. 

He went up into the drawing-room, and found Miss Viner 
seated there in the midst of a crew of women He went up 
to her, and taking her hand, asked her m a whisper whether 
she would come out with him for a moment. 

“ Where is he ? ” said she. “ I know that something is 
the matter. What is it ? ” 

“ There is such a crowd here. Step out for a moment ” 
And he led her away to her own room. 

“ Where is he ? ” said she. “ What is tlie matter ? He 
has sent to say that he no longer wants me Tell me , am I 
free from him ? ” 

“ Miss Viner, you are free.” 

Though she had asked the question herself, she was 
astounded by the answer , but, nevertheless, no idea of the 
tnith had yet come upon her. “ It is so,” she said. “ Well, 
v/hit else ? Has he written ? He has bought me, as he would 
a beast of burden, and has, I suppose, a right to treat me as he 
pleases ” 

“ I have a letter , but, dear Miss Viner ” 

“ Well, tell me all, — out at once Tell me everything.” 

“ You are free. Miss Vmer ; but you will be cut to the heart 
when you learn the meamng of your freedom ” 

“ He has lost everything in trade. He is ruined ” 

“ Miss Vmer, he is dead ! ” 

She stood staring at him for a moment or two, as though 
she could not realize the information which he gave her Then 
gradually she retreated to the bed, and sat upon it. “ Dead, 
Mr. Forrest ! ” she said He did not answer her, but handed 
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her the letter, which she took and read as though it were 
mechanicall)^ The letter was from Mi. Gorloch’s partner, and 
told hei eveiything which it was necessary that she should 
know. 

“ Shall I leave you now ? ” he said, when he saw that she 
had finished reading it 

“ Leave me , yes, — no. But you had better leave me, and 
let me think about it. Alas me, that I should have so spoken 
of him * ” 

“ But you have said nothing unkind.” 

“ Yes , much that was unkind. But spoken words cannot 
be recalled Let me be alone now, but come to me soon 
There is no one else here that I can speak to ” 

He went out, and findmg that the hotel dinner was ready, 
he went m and dined Then he sti oiled into the toxvn, among 
the hot, narrow, dilapidated streets , and then, after tAVO 
hours’ absence, returned to Miss Viner’s room When he 
knocked, she came and opened the door, and he found that tlic 
floor was strewed with clothes. “ I am preparing, you see, 
for my return The vessel starts back for St. Thomas tlie day 
after to-morrow ” 

“ You are quite right to go, — to go at once. Oh, Miss 
Vinei ' Emily, now at least you must let me help you.” 

He had been thmlung of her most during those last two 
hours, and her \oice had become pleasant to liis ears, and her 
eyes very bright to his sight 

“ You shall help me,” she said. “ Are you not helping me 
when at such a time you come to speak to me ? ” 

“ And you will let me think that I have a right to act as 
youi protector ? ” 

“ My protector I I do know that I want such aid as that. 
During the days that we are here together you shall be my 
friend ” 

” You shall not return alone. My journeys are notliing 
to me Emily, I will return with you to England ” 

Then she rose up from her seat and spoke to him. 

“ Not for the world,” she said “ Putting out of question 
the folly of your forgetting your own objects, do you think it 
possible that I should go with j'^ou, now tliat he is dead ? To 
you I have spoken of him harshly , and now that it is my duty 
to mourn for him, could I do so heartily if you were witli me ? 
While he lived, it seemed to me that m those last days I had a 
right to speak my thoughts plainly. You and I were to part 
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and meet no more, and I regarded us both as people apart, 
tvho for a while might drop the common usages of tlie world. 
It IS so no longer. Instead of going mth you faitlier, I must ask 
you to forget diat we were ever together.” 

“ Emily, I shall never forget you.” 

“ Let your tongue forget me. I have given you no cause to 
speak good of me, and j’^ou mil be too kmd to speak evil.” 

After tliat she explained to him aU that the letter had con- 
tained. The arrangements for her journey had all been made , 
money also had been sent to her ; and Mr. Gorloch in his will 
had provided for her, not liberally, seeing that he was rich, but 
still sufficiently. 

And so tliey parted at Panama. She would not allow him 
even to cross tlie Istlimus with her, but pressed his hand 
warmly as he left her at the station. “ God bless you 1 ” he 
said. And may God bless you, my friend 1 ” she answered 

Thus alone she took her departure for England, and he 
went on his way to Cahforma. 




OSCAR WILDE (1856-1900) has had much 
mitten about him and has written much about 
himself that has created a “ legend ** at once 
sordid and glamorous. The lesult has been that 
the affectations of the man have tended to obscure 
the sincerity of the artist. W'^ilde was ad- 
mittedly a ^'poseur'* He was at his best 
when he was most natuiah as in “ The Nightingale 
and the Roseff or “ The Happy Prince.^* 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
AND TITE ROSE 


“ QHE said that she would dance with me if I brought her 
Ored roses,” cried the young Student, ” but m all my 
garden there is no red rose ” 

From her nest m the holm-oalc tree the Nightingale heard 
him, and she looked out through tlie leaves and wondered 
“ No red rose m all my garden i ” he cried, and his beautiful 
eyes filled with tears. “ AJh, on \%hat little things does happi- 
ness depend ' I have read all that the wise men have written, 
and all the secrets of philosophy are mine, yet for want of a 
red rose is my life made wretched ” 

“ Here at last is a true lover,” said the Nightingale. “ Night 
after night have I sung of him, though I knew him not , night 
after night have I told his story to the stars and now I see 
him His hair is dark as the hyacinth-blossom, and liis lips 
are red as the rose of his desire ; but passion has made his 
face like pale ivory, and sorrow has set her seal upon his brow ” 
” The Prince gives a ball to-morrow mght,” murmured 
the young Student, ” and my love will be of the company. 
If I bring her a red rose she will dance witli me till dawn. 
If I bring her a red rose, I shall hold her m my arms, and 
she will lean her head upon my shoulder, and her hand will 
be clasped in name But there is no red rose m my garden, 
so I shall sit lonely, and she will pass me by She will have 
no heed of me, and my heart will break ” 

” Here, mdeed, is the true lover,” said the Nightingale. 
“ What I sing of, he suffers : what is joy to me, to him is pain. 
Surely love is a wonderful thing It is more precious than 
emeralds, and dearer than fine opals. Pearls and pomegranates 
cannot buy it, nor is it set forth in the market-place. It may 
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not be ptircbased of tlie merchants, noi can it be weighed out 
in the balance for gold.” 

“ The musicians will sit m their gallery,” said the young 
Student, “ and play upon their stringed instruments, and my 
love will dance to the sound of the harp and the violin She 
V ill dance so lightly that her feet will not touch the floor, and 
the courtiers m their gay dresses will throng round her. But 
n ith me she will not dance, for I have no red rose to give her ” ; 
and he flung himself down on the grass, and buried his face 
in his hands, and wept 

“ Why is he weeping ? ” asked a little Green Lizard, as he 
ran past him with his tail in the air 

” Why, indeed ? ” said a Butterfly, who was fluttering 
about after a sunbeam 

“ Why, indeed ? ” whispered a Daisy to his neighbour, m 
a soft, low voice 

“ He is weeping for a red rose,” said the Nightingale. 

“ For a led rose ? ” they cried , “ how very ridiculous ! ” 
and the little Lizard, who was something of a cynic, laughed 
outright. 

But the Nightingale understood the secret of the Student’s 
sorrow, and she sat silent in the oak-tree, and thought about 
the mystery of Love 

Suddenly she spread her brown wings for flight, and 
soared into the air. She passed through tlie grove like a shadow, 
and like a shadow she sailed across the garden. 

In the centre of the grass-plot was standing a beautiful 
rose-tree, and when she saw it she flew over to it, and ht upon 
a spray 

“ Give me a red rose,” she cried, “ and I will sing you 
my sweetest song ” 

But the Tree shook its head. 

“ My roses are white,” it answered ; “ as white as the foam 
of the sea, and whiter than the snow upon the mountain But 
go to my brother who grows round the old sun-dial, and perhaps 
he will give you what you want ” 

So the Nightingale flew over to the Rose-tree that was 
growing round the old sun-dial 

“ Give me a red rose,” she cried, “ and I will sing you my 
sweetest song ” 

But the Tree shook its head. 

“ My roses are yellow,” it answered ; as yellow as the 
hair of the mermaiden who sits upon an amber throne, and 
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yellower than the daffodil that blooms in the meadow before 
the mower comes with his scythe But go to my brother %vho 
grows beneath tlie Student’s window, and perhaps he will 
give you what you want ” 

So the Nightingale flew over to the Rose-tree that was 
growing beneath the Student’s window. 

“ Give me a red rose,” she cried, “ and I will sing you my 
sweetest song ” 

But the Tree shook its head. 

“ My roses are red,” it answered , “ as red as the feet of 
the dove, and redder than the great fans of coral tliat wave 
and wave in the ocean-cavern. But the winter has chilled my 
vems, and the frost has nipped my buds, and the storm has 
broken my branches, and I shall have no roses at all this year.” 

“ One red rose is all I want,” cried the Nightingale, “ only 
one red rose 1 Is there no way by which I can get it ? ” 

“ There is a w^ay,” ansivered the Tree ; “ but it is so terrible 
that I dare not tell it to you.” 

“ Tell It to me,” said the Nightingale, “ I am not afraid.” 

” If you want a red rose,” said the Tree, ” you must build 
it out of music by moonlight, and stain it with your own heart’s- 
blood You must sing to me with your breast against a tliorn. 
All night long you must sing to me, and the thorn must pierce 
your heart, and your life-blood must flow into my vems, and 
become mine.” 

“ Death is a great price to pay for a red rose,” cried the 
Nightingale, ” and Life is very dear to all It is pleasant to 
sit in the green wood, and to watch the Sun in his chanot of 
gold, and the Moon in her chanot of pearl Sweet is the scent 
of the hawthorn, and sweet are the bluebells tliat hide in the 
valley, and the heather that blows on the hill. Yet Love is 
better than Life, and what is the heart of a bird compared 
to the heart of a man ? ” 

So she spread her brown wings for flight, and soared into 
the air She swept over the garden like a shadow, and like a 
shadow she sailed through the grove. 

The young Student was still lying on the grass, where she 
had left him, and the tears were not yet dry m his beautiful 
eyes. 

“ Be happy,” cried the Nightingale, “ be happy , you 
shall have your red rose. I will build it out of music by moon- 
light, and stain it with my own heart’s-blood All that I ask 
of you m return is that you will be a true lover, for Love is 
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- wiser tlian Philosophy, though he is wise, and mightier than 
Power, though he is might5L Flame-coloured are his wings, 
and coloured like flame is his body. His lips are sweet as 
honey, and his breath is like frankincense.” 

The Student looked up from the grass, and listened, but 
he could not understand what the Nightingale was saying to 
him, for he only knew the things that are written down in 
boolcs. 

But the Oak-tree understood, and felt sad, for he was very 
fond of the httle Nightingale who had built her nest m his 
branches. 

“ Sing me one last song,” he whispered. “ I shall feel 
lonely when you are gone.” 

So the Nightingale sang to the Oak-tree, and her voice 
was like water bubblmg from a silver jar. 

When she had finished her song, the Student got up and 
pulled a note-book and a lead-pencil out of his pocket 

“ She has form,” he said to himself, as he walked away 
through the grove — “ that cannot be denied to her ; but has 
she got feeling ? I am afraid not. In fact, she is like most 
artists , she is all style without any sincerity She would not 
sacrifice herself for others. She thinlts merely of music, and 
ever5^body knows that the arts are selfiish. Still, it must be 
admitted that she has some beautiful notes in her voice. What 
a pity It is that they do not mean anything, or do any practical 
good ! ” And he went into his room, and lay down on his 
little pallet-bed, and began to think of his love , and, after a 
time, he fell asleep. 

And when the moon shone in the heavens the Nightingale 
flew to the Rose-tree, and set her breast agamst the thorn. 
All mght long she sang, with her breast against the thorn, and 
the cold crystal Moon leaned down and hstened. All night 
long she sang, and the thorn went deeper and deeper mto her 
breast, and her life-blood ebbed away from her. 

She sang first of the buth of love m the heart of a boy and 
a girl. And on the topmost spray of the Rose-tree there 
blossomed a marvellous rose, petal followmg petal, as song 
followed song. Pale was it, at first, as the mist that hangs 
over the river — ^pale as the feet of the morning, and silver as 
the wings of the dawn. As the shadow of a rose in a mirror 
of silver, as the shadow of a rose in a water-pool, so was the 
rose that blossomed on the topmost spray of the Tree. 

But the Tree cried to the Nightingale to press closer 
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against the thorn “ Pi ess closer, little Nightingale,” cried 
the Tree, ” or the Day will come befoie the rose is finished.” 

So the Nightingale pressed closer against the thorn, and 
louder and louder grew her song, for she sang of the birth of 
passion in the soul of a man and a maid. 

And a delicate flush of pink came into the leaves of the 
rose, like the flush in the face of the bridegroom w'hcn he kisses 
the lips of the bride But the thorn had not yet reached her 
heart, so the rose’s heart remained white, for only a Nightin- 
gale’s heart ’s-blood can crimson the heart of a rose. 

And the Tree cried to the Nightingale to press closer 
against the thorn “ Press closer, little Nightingale,” cried 
the Tree, ” or the Day will come before the rose is finished ” 

So the Nightingale pressed closer against the thorn, and 
the thorn touched her heart, and a fierce pang of pain shot 
through her Bitter, bitter w'as the pain, and w'lldcr and 
wilder grew her song, for she sang of the Love that is perfected 
by Death, of the Love that dies not in the tomb 

And the marvellous rose became crimson, like the rose of 
the eastern sky. Crimson was the girdle of petals, and ciimson 
as a ruby w^as the heart. 

But the Nightingale’s voice grew fainter, and her little 
wings began to beat, and a film came over her e)^es. Fainter 
and fainter grew her song, and she felt something choking her 
in her throat 

Then she gave one last buret of music. The white Moon 
heard it, and she forgot the dawm, and lingered on m the sky. 
The red rose heard it, and it trembled all over wuth ecstasy, 
and opened its petals to the cold morning air Echo bore it 
to her purple cavern in the hills, and woke the sleeping shep- 
herds from their dreams It floated through the reeds of the 
river, and they carried its message to the sea. 

“ Look, look • ” cried the Tree, “ the rose is finished now ” , 
but the Nightingale made no answer, for she w^as lymg dead 
m the long grass, with the thorn in her heart 

And at noon the Student opened his w^indow and looked 
out 

” Why, what a wonderful piece of luck ' ” he cried ; “ here 
IS a red rose ’ I have never seen any rose like it m all my life. 
It IS so beautiful that I am sure it has a long Latin name ” ; 
and he leaned down and plucked it 

Then he put on his hat, and ran up to the Professor’s house 
with the rose m his hand. 
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The daughter of the Professor was sitting m the doorway 
winding blue silk on a reel, and her little dog was lying at 
her feet. 

“ You said that you would dance with me if I brought 
you a red rose,” cried the Student. “ Here is the reddest 
rose in all the world You will wear it to-night next your 
heart, and as we dance together it will tell you how I love 
you.” 

But the girl frowned. 

“ I am afraid it will not go with my dress,” she answered , 
“ and, besides, the Chamberlam’s nephew has sent me some 
real jewels, and everybody knows that jewels cost far more 
than flowers.” 

“ Well, upon my word, you are very ungrateful,” said the 
Student angnly , and he threw the rose into the street, where 
it fell into the gutter, and a cart-wheel went over it. 

“ Ungrateful ' ” said the girl. “ I tell you what, you are 
very rude ; and, after all, who are you ? Only a Student. 
Why, I don’t believe you have even got silver buckles to your, 
shoes as the Chamberlain’s nephew has ” , and she got up 
from her chair and went into the house. 

“ What a silly thing Love is ! ” said the Student as he 
walked away “ It is not half as useful as Logic, for it does 
not piove anything, and it is always telhng one of thmgs that 
are not gomg to happen, and making one behcve things that 
are not true. In fact, it is qmte unpractical, and, as in this age 
to be practical is everythmg, I shall go back to Philosophy and 
study Metaphysics.” 

So he returned to his room and pulled out a great dusty 
book, and began to read 




TALES OF HIGH 
ADVENTURE 


How good is ma\ds life, the meie living ! 

- how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses 
for ever in joy 

ROBERT BROWNING. The Wild Joys of Living 





A. J. ALAN the famous broadcaster oj 
stones whose real identity is the best kept 
secret in England” Whoever he ts, no one 
will deny him a place among the best short story 
writers of to-day His disarming confidence and 
the cleverly casual way in which he develops his 
stones lend an air of reality to the most impi obabl^ 
plots. My Advent we in Norfolk” is a. 
fine example of the author's inimitable style] 


MY ADVENTURE IN NORFOLK 

I don’t know how it is with you, but during February my 
wife generally says to me . “ Have you thought at all 
about what we are going to do for August ? ” And, of course, 
I say “ No,” and then she begms looking through the adver- 
tisements of bungalows to let 

Well, this happened last year, as usual, and she eventually 
produced one that looked possible It said : “ Norfolk — 
Hickling Broad — Furnished Bungalow — Garden — Garage, 

Boathouse,” and all the rest of it Oh — and plate and linen. 

It also mentioned an exorbitant rent I pointed out the bit 
about the rent, but my wife said . “ Yes, you’ll have to go 
down and see the landlord, and get him to come down They 
always do ” As a matter of fact, they always don’t, but that’s 
a detail. 

Anyway, I wrote off to the landlord and asked if he could 
arrange for me to stay the night m the place to see what it 
was really like. He wrote back and said : “ Certainly,” and 
that he was engaging Mrs So-and-so to come in and “ oblige 
me,” and make up the beds and so forth 

I tell you, we do things thoroughly m our family — I have 
to sleep in all the beds, and when I come home my wife 
counts the bruises and decides whether they will do or 
not 

At any rate, I arrived, in a blinding snowstorm, at about 
the most desolate spo|: on God’s earth. I’d come to Potter 
Heigham by train, and been driven on — (it was a good five 
miles from the station). Fortunately, Mrs Selston, the old 
lady who was going to “ do ” for me, was there, and she’d 
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lighted a fire, and cooked me a steak, for which I was truly 

tliankful „ 

I somehow think the cow, or whatever they get steaks oit, 
had only died that morning. It was very — er — obstinate 
While I dined, she talked to me. She would tell me ail about 
an operation hei husband had just had. All about it. It was 
almost a lecture on surgery The steak was lather underdone, 
and it sort of made me feel I was illustrating her lecture. Any- 
way, she put me clean off my dinner, and then departed for 
the night 

I explored the bungalow and just had a look outside It 
was, of course, very dark, but not snowing quite so hard. 
The garage stood about fifteen yards from the back door. 
I walked round it but didn’t go in I also went down to the 
edge of the broad, and verified the boathouse. The whole 
place looked as though it might be all right in the summer- 
time, but just then it made one wonder why people ever 
wanted to go to the North Pole. 

Anyhow, I went indoors, and settled down by the fire. 
You’ve no idea how quiet it was ; even the water-fowl had 
taken a night off — at least, they \veren’t working. 

At a few minutes to eleven I heard the first noise there ’d 
been since Mrs. What’s-her-name — Selston — had cleared out 
It v;as the sound of a car. If it had gone straight by I probably 
shouldn’t have noticed it at all, only it didn’t go straight by ; 
it seemed to stop farther up the road, before it got to the house. 
Even that didn’t make much impression. AJter all, cars do 
stop 

It must have been five or ten minutes before it was borne 
in on me that it hadn’t gone on again. So I got up and looked 
out of the window. It had left off snowing, and there was a 
glare through the gate that showed that there were head- 
lamps somewhere just out of sight. I thought I might as well 
stroll out and mvestigate. 

I found a fair-sized limousine pulled up in the middle of 
the road about twenty yards short of my gate. The light was 
rather blinding, but when I got close to it I found a girl with 
the bonnet open, tinkering with the engine. Quite an attractive 
young female, from what one could see, but she was so muffled 
up m furs that it was rather hard to tell 

I said : 

" Er — good evening — anything I can do ^ ” 

She said she didn’t know what was the matter. The engine 
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iiad just stopped, and wouldn’t start again And it had ! It 
'wouldn’t even turn, either with the self-starter or the handle. 
The whole thing was awfully hot, and I asked her whether 
there was any water in the radiator. She didn’t see why there 
shouldn’t be, there always had been. This didn’t strike me 
as entirely conclusive. I said, we’d better put some in, and 
see what happened. She said, why not use snow ? But 
I thought not. There was an idea at the back of my mind 
that there was some reason why it was unwise to use melted 
snow, and it wasn’t until I arrived back with a bucketful that 
I remembered what it was. Of course — goitre. 

When I got back to her she’d got the radiator cap off, and 
inserted what a Damsh fnend of mine calls a “ funeral.” We 
poured a httle water m. . . . Luckily I’d warned her to stand 
clear. The first tablespoonful that went in came straight out 
again, red-hot, and blew the “ funeral ” sky-high. We waited 
a few minutes until things had cooled down a bit, but it waa 
no go. As fast as we poured water in it simply ran out again 
into the road underneath. It was quite evident that she’d been 
driving with the radiator bone diy, and that her engine had 
seized right up, 

I told her so. She said : 

“ Does that mean I’ve got to stop here all mght ? ” 

I explained that it wasn’t as bad as all that ; that is, if she 
cared to accept the hospitahty of my poor roof (and it was 
a poor roof — it let the wet m). But she wouldn’t hear of it. 
By the by, she didn’t know the — er — circumstances, so it 
wasn’t that No, she wanted to leave the car where it was 
and go on on foot. 

I said : 

“ Don’t be silly, it’s miles to anywhere.” 

However, at that moment we heard a car coimng along the 
road, the same way as she’d come We could see its lights, 
too, although it was a very long way off. You know how 
flat Norfolk is — you can see a terrific distance. 

I said : 

“ There’s the way out of all your troubles. This thing, 
whatever it is, will give you a tow to the nearest garage, or 
at any rate a lift to some hotel.” 

One would have expected her to show some relief, but she 
didn’t. I began to wonder what she jolly well did want. She 
wouldn’t let me help her to stop where she was, and she 
didn’t seem anxious for anyone to help her to go anywhere else. 
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She was quite peculiar about it. She gripped hold of my 
arm, and said 

“ What do you think this is that’s coming ? ” 

I said 

“ I’m sure I don’t Imow, being a stranger in these parts, 
but It somids like a lorry full of milk cans.” 

I offered to lay her sixpence about it (this was before the 
betting-tax came in) She’d have had to pay, too, because it 
was a lorry full of nulk cans. The driver had to pull up because 
there wasn’t room to get by 

He got down and asked if there was anj'thing he could do 
to help We explained the situation He said he was going to 
Nonvich, and was quite ready to give her a tow if she wanted 
it However, she wouldn’t do that, and it was finally decided 
to shove her car into my garage for the night, to be sent for 
next day, and the lorry Mas to take her along to Norwich. 

Well, I managed to find the key of the garage, and the 
lorrj'-driver — Whlliams, his name was — and I ran the car in 
and locked tlie door. This having been done — (ablative 
absolute) — I suggested that it was a ver}' cold night Wilhams 
agreed, and said he didn’t mind if he did. So I took tliem 
both indoors and mixed them a stiff whisky and water each. 
There wasn’t any soda And, naturally, the whole thing had 
left me very cold, too. I hadn’t an overcoat on. 

Up to now I hadn’t seriously considered the young woman. 
For one thing it had been dark, and there had been a seized 
engine to look at Er — I’m afraid that’s not a very gallant 
remark. What I mean is that to anyone with a mechanical 
mind a motor-car m that condition is much more interestmg 
than — er — ^well, it is very interesting — ^but why labour the 
point > However, m the sitting-room, in the lamplight, it 
M^as possible to get more of an idea. She was a little oldei 
than I’d thought, and her eyes were too close together. 

Of course, she wasn’t a — ^how shall I put it ? Her manners 
weren’t quite easy and she w'as careful with her English. 
You luiow But that wasn’t it She treated us with a lack of 
friendliness which was — ^well, we’d done nothing to deserve 
It There was a sort of vague hostility and suspicion, wluch 
seemed rather hard fines, considering. Also, she was so 
anxious to keep in the shadow that if I hadn’t moved the lamp 
away she’d never have got near the fire at all 

^ And the way she hurried the wretched Williams over his 
drink was quite distressing ; and foolish, too, as he was gomg 
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to drive, but that was her — ^funnel. When he’d gone out to 
start up his engine I asked her if she was all right for money, 
and she apparently was Then they started off, and I shut 
up the place and went upstairs. 

There happened to be a local guide-book in my bedroom, 
with maps in it. I looked at these and couldn’t help wondering 
where the girl in the car had come from ; I mean my road 
seemed so very unimportant. The sort of road one might 
use if one wanted to avoid people If one were diivmg a 
stolen car, for instance This was quite a thrilling idea I 
thought It might be worth while havmg another look at the 
car. So I once more unhooked the key from the latchen 
dresser and sallied forth mto the snow It was as black as 
pitch, and so still that my candle hardly flickered It wasn’t 
a large garage, and the car nearly filled it By the by, we’d 
backed it in so as to make it easier to tow it out again 

The engine I’d already seen, so I squeezed past along the 
wall and opened the door m the body part of the car At 
least, I only turned the handle, and the door was pushed open 
from the inside and — something — ^fell out on me It pushed 
me quite haid, and wedged me against the wall It also 
knocked the candle out of my hand and left me in the dark — 
which was a bit of a nuisance I wondered what on earth 
the thing was — barging mto me like that — so I felt it, rather 
gmgerly, and found it was a man — a dead man — with a 
moustache. He’d evidently been sitting propped up against 
the door. I managed to put him back, as decorously as 
possible, and shut the door agam 

After a lot of grovelling about under the car I found the 
candle and lighted it, and opened the opposite door and 
switched on the little lamp in the roof — and then — oo-er f 

Of course, I had to make some sort of examination He 
was an extremely tall and thin individual He must have 
been well over six feet three. He was dark and very cadaverous 
looking In fact, I don’t suppose he’d ever looked so 
cadaverous in his life. He was wearing a trench coat 

It wasn’t difficult to tell what he’d died of He’d been 
shof through the back I found the hole just under the right 
scrofula, or scalpel — ^what is shoulder-blade, an3^vay ^ Oh, 
clavicle — stupid of me — well, that’s where it was, and the 
bullet had evidently gone through into the lung I say 
“ evidently,” and leave it at that 

There were no papers m his pockets, and no tailor’s name 
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on his clothes, but theie was a note-case, with nine pounds in 
It Altogether a most unpleasant business.^ Of course, it 
doesn’t do to question the woikmgs of Providence, but one 
couldn’t help wishing it hadn’t happened. It was just a little 
mysterious, too — er — who had killed him ? It wasn t likely 
that the girl had or she wouldn’t have been joy-riding about 
the country with him ; and if someone else had murdered 
him why hadn’t she mentioned it ? i^yway, she hadn’t and 
she’d gone, so one couldn’t do an5dhing for the time being 
No telephone, of course I just locked up the garage and went 
to bed That was two o’clock 

Next morning I woke early, for some reason or other, and 
it occurred to me as a good idea to go and have a look at things 
— by daylight, and before Mrs. Selston turned up. So I 
did The first thing that struck me was that it had snowed 
heavily during the night, because there were no wheel tracks 
or footprints, and the second was that I’d left the key in the 
garage door. I opened it and went in. The place was com- 
pletely empty. No car, no body, no notlung. There was a 
patch of giease on the floor where I’d dropped the candle, 
otherwise there was nothing to show I’d been there before. 
One of two thmgs must have happened : either some people 
had come along during the night and taken the car away, or 
else Td fallen asleep in front of the fire and dreamt the whole 
thing 

Then I remembered the whisky glasses. 

They should still be in the sitting-room. I went back to 
look, and they weie, all three of them. So it hadn't been a 
dream and the car had been fetched away, but they must have 
been jolly quiet over it. 

The girl had left her glass on the mantelpiece, and it showed 
several very clearly defined finger-marks Some were mme, 
natuially, because I’d fetched the glass from the kitchen and 
pomed out the drink for her, but hers, her finger-marks, were 
clean, and mine were oily, so it was quite easy to tell them 
apart It isn’t necessaiy to point out that this glass was very 
important There’d evidently been a murder, or somethmg 
of that kind, and the girl must have luiovm all about it, eVen 
if she hadn’t actually done it herself, so anything she had left 
m the way of evidence ought to be handed over to the pohce ; 
and this was all she had left. So I packed it up with meticulous 
care in an old biscuit-box out of the larder. 

When Mrs Selston came, I settled up with her and came 
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back to Town. Oh, I called on the landlord on the way and 
told him rd “ let him Imow ” about the bungalow Then 
I caught my train, and in due course drove straight to Scotland 
Yard. I went up and saw my friend there. I produced the 
glass and asked him if his people could identify the marks. 
He said, “ Probably not,” but he sent it down to the finger- 
print department and asked me where it came from. I said : 
“ Never you mind ; let’s have the identification first.” He 
said : “ All right ” 

They’re awfully quick, these people — the clerk was back 
in three minutes with a file of papeis. They Imew the girl all 
right. They told me her name and showed me her photo- 
graph ; not flattering Quite an adventurous lady, from all 
accounts In the early part of her career she’d done time 
twice for shoplifting, chiefly in the book department Then 
she’d what they call “ taken up with ” a member of one of 
those race-gangs one sometimes hears about. 

My pal went on to say that there’s been a fight between 
two of these gangs, in the course of which her friend had got 
shot. She'd managed to get him away in a car, but it had 
broken down somewhere in Norfolk So she’d left it and 
the dead man in someone’s garage, and had started off for 
Norwich in a lorry. Only she never got there. On the way 
the lorry had skidded, and both she and the driver — a fellow 
called Williams — had been thrown out, and they’d rammed 
their heads against a brick wall, which everyone knows is a 
fatal thing to do. At least, it was in their case. 

I said : ” Look here, it’s all very well, but you simply 
can’t know all this ; there hasn’t been time — it only happened 
last night.” 

He said ; “ Last night be blowed * It all happened m 
February, nmeteen nineteen. The people you’ve described 
have been dead for years ” 

I said : “ Oh » ” 

And to think that I might have stuck to that nine pounds { 
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ON A MAP OF THE OBERLAND 


I WAS rummaging among my books this morning when I 
came across Frey’s map of the Bernese Oberland, and 
forthwith forgot the object of my search m the presence of this 
exliilarating d^scover}^ Mr. Chesterton, I think, once de- 
scribed how he evoked the emotions of a holiday by calling a 
cab, piling It up with luggage, and driving to the station. 
Then, having had his sensation, he drove home again It 
seemed to me rather a poor way of taking an imaginative holiday. 
One might as well heat an empty oven in order to imagine a 
feast The true medium of the spiritual holiday is the map. 
That IS the magic carpet that whisks you away from this sodden 
earth and unhappy present to sunny lands and serener days 
There are times when books offer no escape from the burden 
of things, when, as Mr Biglow says 

Tm as unsoshul as a stone. 

And kind 6 * stiff ei cate to he alone ; 

but there are no circumstances in which a map will not do the 
trick I do not care whether it is a map of the known or the 
unknown, the visited or the unvisited, the real or the fanciful. 
It was the jolly map which Stevenson invented m an idle hour 
ivhich became the seed of Treasute Island That is how a map 
stimulated his fancy and sent it out on a career of immortal 
adventure. And though you have not Stevenson’s genius for 
describing the adventure, that is what a map will do for you 
if you have a spark of the boy’s love of romance left in your 
soul It is the “ magic casement ” of the poet I have never 
crossed the Atlantic m the flesh, but, lord, what spiritual 
adventures I have had with maps m the enchanted woild on 
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the other side ! I have sailed with Drake in Nombre Dios 
Bay, and navigated the grim straits with Magellan, and lived 
with the Incas of Peru and the bloody Pizarro, and gone up 
the broad bosom of the Amazon into fathomless forests, and 
sailed through the Golden Gates on golden afternoons, and 
stood with Cortes “ silent upon a peak in Darien.” I Imow 
the Shenandoah Valley far better than I know Wimbledon 
Common, and have fought over every inch of it by the side of 
Stonewall Jackson, just as I have hved m the mazes of the 
Wilderness with Grant and Lee. 

Do not tell me I have never been to these places and a 
thousand others like them I swear that I have I have tra- 
versed them all in the kingdom of the mind, and if you will give 
me a map and a rainy day (like this) I will go on a holiday more 
entrancing than any that Mr. Cook ever planned It is not 
taking tickets that makes the traveller. I have known people 
who have gone round the world without seeing anything, while 
Thoreau could stay in his back garden and entertain the universe. 

But if maps of the unvisited earth have the magic of romance 
in them, maps of the places you have known have a fascination 
no less rich and deep. They, too, take you out on a holiday, 
but it is a holiday of memory and not -of the imagination 
You are back with yourself m other days and in other places and 
with other friends. You may tell me that this was a dreary, 
rainy morning, sir, and that I spent it looking out over the 
dismal valley and the sad cornfields with their stricken crops 
Nothing of the sort. I spent it m the Bernese Oberland, with 
an incomparable companion. Three weeks I put m, sir, three 
weeks on the glaciers See, there, on this glorious map of 
Frey’s, is Murren, from whence we started In front is the 
mighty snow mass of the Jungfrau, the Monch and the Eiger, 
shutting out the glacier solitudes whither we are bound 

There goes our track up the ravine to Obersteinberg and 
there is the Mutthorn hut, standing on the bit of barren rock 
that sticks out from the great ice-billows of the Tschmgelhom 
glacier. Do you remember, companion of mine, the mighty 
bowls of steaming tea we drank when we reached that haven 
of refuge ? And do you remember our start from the hut at 
two o’clock in the morning, roped with our guide and with our 
lanterns lit — and the silence of our march over the snow and 
ice beneath the glittering stars, and the hollow boom of distant 
avalanches, and the breaking of the wondrous dawn over the 
ice-fields, and the unforgettable view as we reached the ridge 
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of the Petersgrat and saw across the Rhone Valley the great 
mountain masses beyond— the Weisshom, the Matterhorn, 
Mont Blanc, and the rest— touched to an unearthly beauty by 
the flush of the new-risen sun ? And the scramble up the 
Tschmgelhorn, and the long grind down the ice slopes and the 
moraine to the seclusion of the Lotschenthal ? And then the 
days that followed in the great ice region behind the Jungfrau ; 
the long, silent marches over pathless snows and by yawning 
cievasses, the struggle up peaks in the dawn, and the nights 
m the huts, sometimes with other climbers who blew in across 
the snows from some remote adventure, sometimes alone as m 
that tiny hut on the Fmsteraarhorn, where we paid three and a 
half francs for a bunch of wood to boil our kettle ? 

There is the Oberaar hut standing on the ledge of a dizzy 
precipice Do you remember the sunset we saw from thence, 
when out of the general gloom of the conquering night one 
beam from the vanished sun caught the summit of the Dom 
and made it gleam like a palace m the heavens or hke the towers 
of the radiant city that Christian saw across the dark river ? 
And there at the end of the journey is the great glacier that 
leaps down, seven thousand feet, between the Schreckliom and 
the Wetterhorn, to the gracious valley of Grmdelwald How 
innocent it looks on this map, but what a day of gathering 
menace was that when we got caught between the impassable 
crevasses, and night came on and the rain came down and . . . 
But let the magic carpet hasten slowly here . . 

It was still dark when Heinrich of the Looking Glass leapt 
up from our bed of hay in the Dolfuss hut, lit the candle and 
began to prepare the bieakfast. Outside, the ram fell m torrents 
and the clouds hung thick and low over glacier and peaks. 
Our early start for the Gleckstein hut was thwarted. Night 
turned to dawn and dawn to day, and still the rain pelted 
down on that vast solitude of rock and ice. Then the crest of 
the Fmsteraarhorn appeared through a rent in the clouds, 
patches of blue broke up the grey menace of the sky, the 
rain ceased Otmar and Heinrich hastily washed the iron cups 
and plates and swept the floor of the hut, and then, shouldering 
our rucksacks and closing the door of the empty hut, we 
scrambled down the rocks to the glacier. 

It was 8 15 and the guide-books said it was a seven hours’ 
journey to the Gleckstein. That seemed to leave ample 
margin , but do not trust guide-books in a season of drought 
when the crevasses are open. 
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This wisdom, however, came later. All through the 
morning we made excellent progress The sun shone, the 
clouds hung lightly about the peaks, the ice was m excellent 
condition. Hemrich, who brought up the rear, occasionally 
broke into song. Now, when Heinrich smgs you know that 
all is well. ^Tien he whistles you are in a tight place For the 
rest he is silent. Otmar, his brother, is less communicative. 
He goes on ahead silently under all conditions, sldrting crevasses, 
testmg snow-bridges to see if they will bear, occasionally paus- 
ing to consult his maps. Once only did he burst into song that 
day — but of that later. Otmar is an autocrat on the ice or the 
rocks In the hut he will make your tea and oil your boots 
and help Heinrich to wash your cups and sweep the floor. But 
out in the open he is your master. If you ask him inconvenient 
questions he does not hear. If you suggest a second breakfast 
before it is due his silence as he pounds forward ahead humili- 
ates you. If your pace slackens there is a rebuke in the taut 
insistence of the rope. 

It was eleven when we halted for our cold tea and sardines 
(white wine for Otmar and Heinrich) The pause gave Hemrich 
an opportunity of taking out his pocket lookmg-glass and 
touching up his moustache ends and giving a flick to his eye- 
brows. Hemrich is as big and brawny as an ox, but he has the 
soul of a dandy. 

It had been easy going on the flirrowed face of the ice, 
but when we came to the snow slope that leads to the Lauteraar 
saddle our pace slackened. The snow was soft, and we sanic 
at each step up to our shms. Otmar eased the passage up 
the slope by zigzaggmg, but it was one o’clock when we came 
face to face with the wall of snow, flanked by walls of rock, 
which form the “ saddle ” Otmar led my companion over the 
rocks ; but decided that Heinrich should bring me up the 
snow face Step cutting is slow work, and though Otmar, 
having reached the top of the saddle, tlirew down a second 
rope, which Hemrich lashed round his waist, it was two o’clock 
before that terrible wall was surmounted, and we could look 
down the great glacier that plunged seven thousand feet down 
into the hollow where Grmdelwald lay with its red roofs and 
pleasant pastures, its hotels and its tourists. 

We h*d taken nearly six hours to surmount the pass ; but 
we seemed, nevertheless, to have the day well in hand. Four 
thousand feet down on a spur of the Wetterhorn we could see 
the slate roof of the Gleckstem hut. It seemed an easy walk 
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over the glacier, but in these vast solitudes of ice and snow 
and rock, vision is deceptive. The distant seems incredibly 
near, for the familiar measurements of the eye aie wanting 

The weathei had changed again. Clouds had settled on 
the mighty cliffs of the Schreckhorn on our left and the Wetter- 
horn on our right. Mist was rolling over the pass , ram 
began to fall. We cut short oui lunch (cold tea, cold veal, 
bread and jam), and began our descent, making a wide detour 
of the glacier to the right m the direction of the Wctterhorn. 
We descended a rocky precipice that cleaves the glacier, crossed 
an ice slope on which Otmar had to cut steps, and came in 
view of Grmdelwald, tying like a picture postcard far down 
below — so immediately below that it seemed that one might 
fhng a stone down into its midst. 

At half-past three it began to dawn on me that tilings were 
not going well Otmar had, during the past three weeks, 
been the most skilful of guides over most of the great glacier 
passes of the Oberland and up many a peak , but so far we 
had seen nothing like the condition of the Grmdelwaldfirn 
The appalling slope of this great sea of ice makes a descent m 
normal times a task of difficulty. But this year the long 
drought had left open all the yawning crevasses with which 
it IS seamed, and its penis were infinitely increased. 

Again and again Otmar sought a way out of tlie maze, 
taking us across perilous snow-bridges and cutting steps on 
knife-edges of ice where one looked down the glittering slope 
on one side, and into the merciless green-blue depths of the 
crevasse on the other But wherever he turned he was bauUced. 
Always the path led to some vast fissure which could be neither 
leapt nor bridged Once we seemed to have escaped and 
glissaded swiftly down Then the slope got steeper and we 
walked — steeper and Otmar began cutting steps in tlie ice — 
steeper and Otmar paused and looked dov/n the leap of the 
glacier We stood silent for his verdict “ It will not go ” 
We turned on the rope without a word, and began remounting 
our steps 

It was half-past four. The mist was thickening, the ram 
falling steadily Below, the red roofs and green pastures of 
Grmdelwald gleamed m the sunlight of the valley. Nearer, 
the slate roof of the Gleckstein on its spur of rock was still 
visible Two hours before it had seemed but a step to either. 
Now they seemed to have receded to another hemisphere. 

For the first time there flashed through the mind the thought 
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that possibly we should not reach the hut after all A night 
on the glacier, or rather on the dark ridges of the Wetteihorn ! 
A wet night, too. 

The same thought was working in Otmar’s mind No 
word came from him, no hint that he was concerned. But the 
whole bearmg of the man was changed. In the long hours of 
tlie morning he had led us listlessly and silently , now he 
v»as like a hound on the tiail The tug of the rope became 
more insistent. He made us face difficulties that he had 
skirted before ; took us on to snow-bridges that made the 
mind reel ; slashed steps with his ice axe with a swift haste 
that spoke in every stioke of the coming night Once I failed 
to take a tricky snow ridge that came to a point between tsvo 
crevasses, slipped back and found myself m the crevasse, with 
my feet dancing upon nothing. The rope held , Otmar hauled 
me out without a word, and we resumed our march 

Heinrich had been unroped earlier and sent to prospect 
from above for a possible way out We followed at his call, 
but he led us into new mazes, down into a great cavern in the 
glacier, where we passed over the ruined walls and buttresses 
of an ice cathedral, emerging on the surface of the glacier 
again, only to find ourselves once more checked by impassable 
gulfs. 

It was now half-past five. We had been three and a half 
hours in vainly attempting to find a way down the ice The 
mist had come thick upon us The peaks weie blotted out, 
Gnndelwald was blotted out ; tlie hut was no longer visible 
Only an hour and a half of light remained, and the whole 
problem was still unsolved The possibility of a night on the 
ice or the rocks began to approach tlie sphere of certainty 
My strength was giving out, and I slipped again and again m 
the ice steps A kind of dull resignation had taken possession 
of the mind. One went forward in a stupor, responsive to 
the tug of the rope, but indifferent to all else 

Otmar was now really concerned. He came from a valley 
south of the Rhone, and was unfamiliar with this pass , but 
he IS of a great stram of Alpine guides, is proud of his achieve- 
ments — ^he had led in the first ascent of the Zmutt ridge of the 
Matterhorn that year — and to be benighted on a glacier would 
have been a deadly blow to his pride. 

He unroped himself, and dashed away m the direction of 
the ridge of the Wetterhorn, that plunged down on our right. 
We watched him skimming across crevasses, pausing here and 
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there to slash a step in the icc for foothold, balancing himself 
on icy ridges and vanishing into a couloir of tlic mountain— 
fiist depositing his rucksack on the rocks to await his ictum. 
Fi\e minutes passed— ten. Heinrich startled the silence with 
an halloo — no answer. A quarter of an hour — then, from 
far below, a faint cry came. 

“ It will go/' said Heinrich, “ get on.” We hurried across 
the intervening ice, and met Otmar returning like a cat up the 
rocks. Down that narrow sht in the mountain we descended 
with headlong speed. There were drops of tliirty and fifty 
feet, slabs of rock to cross with negligible foot and hand holds, 
passages of loose rock where a careless move would have sent 
gieat stones thundering on the heads of those before. Once 
Heinrich lowered me like a bale of goods down a smooth- 
faced precipice of fifty feet. Once he cried : ” Quick: it is 
dangerous,” and looking up at the crest of the Wetterhom I 
saw a huge block of ice poised perilously above our downward 
path 

The night was now upon us. We were wet to the skin. 
A thunderstorm of exceptional violence added to the gnmness 
of the settmg But •we were down the ridge at last. We 
raced across a narrow tongue of the glacier and were safe on the 
spur of rocks where we knew the Glcckstein hut to be But 
there was no light to guide us. We scrambled breathlessly 
over boulders and across torrents from the Wetterhom, each 
of us hardly visible to the other m the thickening mist, save 
when the blaze of lightning flashed the scene into sudden and 
spectral clearness At last we struck a rough mountain path, 
and five minutes later we lifted the latch of the hut. 

“ What is the time, Heinrich ? " 

“ Half-past eight.” 

What would you have done, Otmar, if we had been 
benighted ? ” 

Otmar did not hear. But as he got the wood and made the 
fire, and emptied the rucksacks of our provisions, he began 
to sing in a pleasant tenor voice. And Heinrich joined in with 
his full bass. 

And presently, stripped of our wet clothes and w'rapped in 
blankets, we sat do'wn to a glorious meal of steaming tea — ^in an 
iron teapot as large as a pail — tongue, soup, potted chicken, 
and jam 

That was a narrow escape from a night on the mountains,” 
I said. 
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“ It IS a very foolish glacier,” said Heinrich 

Otmar said nothing. 

Five hours later Otmar woke us from our bed of hay. 

“ It is fine,” he said, “ The Wetterhorn will go ” 

• • • • • 

As I look up it is still raimng and the sad sheaves still stand 
m the sodden fields. But I have been a journey. I have had 
three weeks in the Oberland — ^three weeks of summer days 
with a world at peace, the world that seems like a dream we 
once had, so remote has it become and so incredible. I roll 
up my magic carpet and bless the man who invented maps 
for the solace of men. 
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THE GREATER LOVE 

T he sun was setting behind a lurid bank of cloud above the 
hills of Spam, and, as is usual at Gibraltar about that 
hour, a light breeze sprang up It eddied round the Rock and 
scurried acioss the harbour, leaving dark cat*s-paws in its 
trail finally it reached the inner mole, alongside which a 
cruiser was lying. 

A long pendant of white bunting, that all day had hung 
listlessly from the mam topmast, stirred, wavered, and finally 
bellied out astern, the gilded bladder at the tail bobbing uneasily 
over the surface of the water 

The Officer of the Watch leaned over the rail and watched 
the antics of the bladder, round which a flock of querulous 
gulls circled and screeched. “ The paying-off pendant ^ looks 
as if it were impatient,” he said laughingly to an Engineer 
Lieutenant standing at his side 

The other smiled m his slow way and turned seaward, 
nodding across the bay towards Algeciras “ Not much longer 
to wait — there’s the steamer with the mail coming across now ” 
He took a couple of steps across the deck and turned, “ Only 
another 1200 miles Isn’t it rippmg to think of, after three 
years . . . ^ ” He rubbed his hands with boyish satisfaction. 
“ All the coal m and stowed — boats turned in, funnels smoking 
— ^that’s what I like to see ! Only the mail to wait for now : and 
the gauges down below ” — ^he waggled his forefinger in the air, 
laughing — like that . . . • ” 

The Lieutenant nodded and hitched his glass under his 
arm. “ Your middle watch, Shortie ? Mme too : we start 

^ A pendant, one-and-a-quarter times the length of the ship, flown by 
ships homeward bound under orders to pay off. 
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working up for our passage trial then, don’t we ? Whack her 
up, lad — ^foi England, Home, and Beauty ' ” 

The Engineer Lieutenant walked towards the hatchway 
“ What do you think ! ” and went below humming — 

“ From Ushant to Sally . . 

The Lieutenant on watch turned and looked up at the 
Rock, towering over the harbour. Above tire green-shuttered, 
pink and yellow houses, and dusty, sun-dried vegetation, the 
grim pile was flushing rose-colour agamst the pure sky. How 
familiar it w^as, he thought, this great milestone on the road to 
tlie East, and mused awhile, wondering how many dawns he 
had lam under its shadow : how many more sunsets he would 
watch and marvel at across the purple Bay. 

“ British as Brixton I ” He had read the phrase in a book 
once, describing Gibraltar. So it was, when you were home- 
ward bound. He resumed his measured pacing to and fro. 
The ferry steamer had finished her short voyage and had gone 
alongside die wharf, out of sight behind an arm of the mole. 
Not much longer to wait now. He glanced at his wrist-watch. 
“ Postie ” wouldn’t waste much time getting back. Not all 
the beer in Waterport Street nor all the glamour of the 
“ Ramps ” would lure him astray to-night. The Lieutenant 
paused in his measured stnde and beckoned a side-boy. 
“ Tell the signalman to let me know directly the postman is 
sighted commg along the mole.” 

He resumed his leisurely promenade, wondering how many 
letters there would be for mm, and who would write His 
mother, of course . . , and Ted at Charterhouse. His specula- 
tions roamed afield. Any one else ? Then he suddenly 
remembered the Engineer Lieutenant imitating the twitching 
gauge-needle with his forefinger Lucky beggar he was 
There was some one waiting for him who mattered more than 
all the Teds m the woild More even than a Mother — ^at least, 
he supposed. . . . His thoughts became abruptly sentimental 
and tender. 

A signalman, coming helter-skelter down the ladder, inter- 
rupted them, as the Commander stepped out of his cabin on 
to the quarter-deck 

“ Postman comm’ with the mail, sir.” 

A few minutes later a hoist of flags whirled hurriedly to 
the masthead, askmg permission to proceed “ m execution of 
previous orders.” What those orders were, even the paymg-off 
THE 23 
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aft over the stern-walk in the light 


• ••••• * 

The Rock lay far astern like a tinted shadow, an opal set 
in a blue-grey sea Once beyond the Straits the wind fresh- 
ened, and the cruiser began to lift her lean bows to the swell, 
jfhnging the spray aft along the forecastle in silver ram The 
Marine bugler steered an unsteady course to the quarter-deck 
hatchway and sounded the Officers’ Dinner Call. 

“ Office} wives eat puddings and pies, 

But sailois' wives eat skilly ...” 


chanted the Lieutenant of the impending first watch, swaying 
to the roll of the ship as he adjusted his tie before the mirror 
He thumped the bulkhead between his cabin and the adjoimng 
one 

“ Buck up, Shortie ! ” he shouted ; it’s Saturday Night at 
Sea ! Your night for a glass of port.” 

“ Sweethearts and wives 1 ” called another voice across the 
flat. “ You’ll get drunk to-night, Snatcher, if you try to drink 

to all ” The voice died away and rose again in expostulation 

with a Marine servant. “ . . , Well, does it look like a clean 
shirt . . ! ” 

“ Give It a shake, Pay, and put it on like a man * ” Some orie 
else had joined m from across the flat. The Engmeei Lieu- 
tenant pushed his head inside his neighbour’s cabin . “ Come 
along — come along ! You’ll be late for dinner. Fresh grub 
to-mght : no more ‘ Russian Kromeskis ’ and ‘ Fanny 
Adams ’ I ” 

“ One second . . . Right 1 ” They linked arms and 
entered the Wardroom as the President tapped the table for 
grace. The Surgeon scanned the menu with interest. “ Jasus ' 
Phwat diet j ” he ejaculated, quotmg from an old Service story. 
“ Listen ! ” and read out — 

“ Soup : Clear ” 

“ That’s boiled swabs,” interposed the Junior Watch- 
keeper. 

“ Mr. President, sir, I object — ^this Officer’s unladylike 
conversation.” 

“ Round of port — ^fine him 1 ” interrupted several laug hin g 
voices 

“ Go on, Doc. ; what next ? ” 

“ Fish : ‘ Mullets.’ ” 
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“ Main drain loungers,” from the Junior Watch-keeper. 
“ Isn’t he a little Lord Fauntleroy — ^two rounds of port ! ” 

“ Enti&e : Russian Kromeskis ” A roar of protest. 

“ And ? ” 

“ Mutton cutlets.” 

“ Goat, he means. What an orgie ! Go on ; fain would 
we hear the worst, fair chirurgeon,” blathered the Paymaster 
“ Joint ? ” 

“ Joint ; mutton or ” 

“ Princely munificence,” murmured the First Lieutenant 
“ He’s not a messman : he’s a — a — ^what's the word ? ” 

“ Philanthropist. What’s the awful alternative ? ” 

“ There isn’t any ; it’s scratched out.” The A P and the 
Junior Watch-keeper clung to each other. The originality of 
the creature ! And the duff ? ” 

' “ Rice-pudding.” 

Ah me ' alack-a-day * alas ! ” The Paymaster tore his 
hair. “ I must prophesy . . must prophesy, — shut up, 
every one ! Shut up ! ” He closed his eyes and pawed the air 
feebly. “ I’m a medium I’m going to prophesy. I feel it 
coming. . . . The savoury is . . the savoury is ” — ^there was 
a moment’s tense silence — sardmes on toast.” He opened 
his eyes. “ Am I right, sir ? Thank you ” 

The Surgeon leaned forward, and picking up the massive 
silver shootmg trophy that occupied the centre of the table, 
handed it to a waiter 

“ Take that to the Paymaster, please. First prize for divina- 
tion and second sight. And you, Snatcher — ^you’ll go down 
for another round of port if you keep on laughing with your 
mouth full ” 

So the meal progressed. The ** mullets ” were disentangled 
fiom their paper jackets amid a rustling silence of interrogation 
The Worcester sauce aided and abetted the disappearance of 
the Russian Kxomeskis, as it had so often done before The 
mutton was voted the limit, and the rice-pudding held evi- 
dences that the cook’s hair wanted cutting The Junior Watch- 
keeper — proud officer of that functionary’s division — ^vowed 
he’d have it cut in a manner which calls for no description in 
these pages There weren’t any sardmes on toast. The 
Philanthropist appeared m person, with dusky, upturned 
palms, to deplore the omission. 

“ Ow ! signor — olla fineesh ! I maka mistake ! No have 
got sardmes, signor . . . 1 ” 
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“ Dear old Ah Ying ^ ” sighed the Engineer Lieutenant, 
“ I never really loved him till this minute. Why did we leave 
him at Hong-Kong and embark this snake-m-the-grass. . . . 
No sardines . * ” 

But for all that every one seemed to have made an admir- 
able meal, and the Chaplain’s “ For what we have received, 
thank God 1 ” brought it to a close. The table was cleared, the 
wine decanters passed round, and once again the President 
tapped with his ivory mallet. There was a little silence — 

“ Mr Vice — the King ! ” 

The First Lieutenant raised his glass. “ Gentlemen — the 
King 1 ” 

“ The King ! ” murmured the Mess, with faces grown 
suddenly decoious and grave. At that moment the Corporal 
of the Watch entered ; he glanced down the table, and ap- 
proaching the Junior VVatch-keeper’s chair saluted and said 
something m an undertone. The Junior Watch-keeper nodded, 
finished his port, and rose, folding his napkin. His neighbour, 
the Engmeer Lieutenant, leaned back in lus chair, speaking 
over his shoulder — 

“ Your First Watch, James ? ” 

The other nodded. 

“ Then,” with mock solemnity, “ may I remind you that 
our hves arc in your hands till twelve o’clock ? Don’t forget 
that, will you ? ” 

The Junior Watch-keeper laughed. ” I’ll bear it m mind ” 
At the doorway he turned with a smile : “ It w'on’t be the first 
time your valuable hfe has been there.” 

“ Or the last, we’ll hope.” 

“ We’U hope not, Shortie ” 

The buzz of talk and chaff had again begun to ebb and 
flow round the long table The First Lieutenant ht a cigarette 
and began collcctmg napkin-rin^, placmg them eventually in 
a row, ^ter the manner of horses at the starting-post “ Seven 
to one on the field, bar one — Chief, your ring’s disqualified. 
It would go through the ship’s side Now, wait for the next 

roll — stand by ! Clear that flower-pot ” 

“ Disquahfied be blowed I Why, I turned it myself when 

I was a student, out of a bit of brass I stole ” 

“ Can’t help that ; it weighs a ton — scratched at the post ! ” 
The Commander tapped the table with his little hammer — 
“ May I remind you all that it’s Saturday Night at Sea ? ” 
and gave the decanters a httle push towards his left-hand 
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neighbour. The First Lieutenant brushed the starteis into a 
heap at his side ; the faintest shadow passed across his blow. 

“ So it IS 5 ” echoed several voicQS. 

“ Now, Shortie, fill up ! Snatcher, you’d better have a 
bucket. . . . ‘ There’s a Burmah girl a-settin’ an’ I Imow she 
thinks,’ — port, Number One ? ” The First Lieutenant signed 
an imperceptible negation and pushed the decantei round, 
murmuring something about hereditary gout. 

It was ten years since he had drunk that toast : since a 
certain tragic dawn, stealmg into the bedroom of a Southsea 
lodging, foimd him on his knees at a bedside. . . . They all 
Imew the story, as men m Naval Messes afloat generally do know 
each other’s tragedies and joys And yet his right-hand 
neighbour invariably murmured the same formula as he passed 
the wine on Saturday nights at sea In its way it was considered 
a rather subtle mtimation that no one wanted to pry into his 
sorrow — even to the extent of presuming that he would never 
drink that health again. 

In the same way they all knew that it was the one occasion 
on which the little Engineei Lieutenant permitted himself the 
extravagance of wine. He was saving up to get married , and 
perhaps for the reason that he had never mentioned tlie fact, 
every one not only knew it, but loved and chaffed him for it. 

The decanters travelled round, and the First Lieutenant 
leaned across to the Engineer Lieutenant, who was contem- 
platively watching the smoke of his cigarette. There was a 
wlumsical smile in the giave, level eyes 

“ I suppose we shall have to think about rigging a garland ^ 
before long, eh ? ” 

The other laughed half-shyly “Yes, before long, I hope, 
Number One.” 

Dowm came the ivory hammer — 

“ Gentlemen — Sweethearts and Wives ! ” 

“ And may they never meet ? ” added the Engineer Com- 
mander. In reahty the most domesticated and blameless of 
husbands, it was the ambition of his life to be esteemed a sad 
dog, and that men should shake their heads over him crying 
“ Fie ! ” 

The First Lieutenant gathered together his silver rings. 
“ Now then, clear the table She’s rolling like a good ’un 
Seven to one on the field, bar ” 

^ A garland of evergreens is triced up to the triatic stay between the 
masts on the occasion of an officer’s marriage 
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“ Speech t ” broke m the Pa 5 ^master. “ Speech, Shoitie J 
Few words by a young officei about to embark on the troubled 

sea of matrimony. Hints on the Home ’’ 

The prospective bndegioom shook his head, laughing, and 
coloured m a way lather pleasant to see He rose, pushing m 
his chair. In the inside pocket of his mess-jacket was an 
unopened letter, saved up to read over a pipe m peace. 

“ My advice to you all is ” 

“ ‘ Don’t,’ ” from the Engineer Commander. 

“ Mind your own business,” and the Engineer Lieutenant 
fled from the Mess amid deiisive shouts of ” Coward * ” The. 
voice of the First Lieutenant rose above the hubbub — 

“ Seven to one on the field — and what about a jump or 
two ? Chuck up the menu-card, Pay. Now, boys, roll, bowl, 
or pitch . . ‘ Every time a blood-orange or a good 

see-gar ’ . . . 1 ” 


The Officer of the First Watch leaned out over the bridge 
rails, peering into the darkness that enveloped the forecastle, 
and hstening intently The breeze had freshened, and the 
cruiser slammed her way into a rising sea, labouring with the 
peculiar motion known as a “ cork-screw roll ” ; the night was 
very dark Presently he turned and wallced to the chart-house 
door • inside, the Navigation Officer was leaning over the chart, 
wrinkling his brows as he pencilled a faint line 

“ Pilot,” said the other, " just step out here a second.” 

The Navigator looked up, pushing his cap from his fore- 
head “ What’s up ? ” 

“ I think the starboard anchor is ‘ talking.* I wish you’d 
come and listen a moment ” The Navigator stepped out on to 
the bridge, closing the chart-house door after him, and paused 
a moment to accustom his eyes to the darkness. “ Dark night, 
isn’t It ? Wind’s getting up, too . . .” He walked to the end 
of the bridge and leaned out The ship plunged into a hollow 
with a little shudder and then flung her bows upwards into a 
cascade of spray A dull metallic sound detached itself from 
the sibilant rushing of water and the beat of waves against the 
ship’s side, repeating faintly with each roll of the ship from 
the neighbourhood of the anchor-bed The Navigator nodded : 
“ Yes, . . . one of the securing chains wants tautening, I 
should say ‘ Saltash Luck ’ ^ for some one ! ” He moved back 
into the chart-house and picked up the parallel -rulers again. 

' A thorough wetting 
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The Lieutenant of the Watch went to the head of the ladder 
and called the Boatswain’s Mate, who was standing in the lee 
of the conning-towei yarning with the Corporal of the Watch — 

“ Pipe the duty sub. of the watch to fall in with oilskins on ; 
when they’re present take tliem on to the forecastle and set up 
the secunng chain of the starboard bower-anchor. Something’s 
worked loose. See that any one who goes outside the rail has 
a bowline on.” 

“ Aye, ajre, sir.” The Boatswain’s Mate descended the 
ladder, giving a few' preliminary “ cheeps ” with his pipe 
before delivering himself of his tidings of “ Saltash Luck ” to 
the duty sub of the port w'atch. 

The Officer of the Watch gave an order to the telegraph- 
man on the bridge, and far below in the Engine-room they 
heard the clang of the telegraph gongs He turned into the 
chart-house and opened the ship’s log, glancing at the clock as 
he did so Then he wrote with a stumpy bit of pencil — 

“ 9 18 Decreased speed to 6 knots. Duty Sub. secured 
starboard bower-anchor.” 

He returned to the bridge and leaned over the rail, straining 
his eyes into the darkness and driving spray towards the 
indistinct group of men W'orking on the streaming forecastle 
In the hght of a swaying lantern he could make out a figure 
getting out on to the anchor-bed , another was turning up 
with a rope’s end , he heard the faint click of a hammer on 
metal. The ship lurched and plunged abruptly into the trough 
of a sea An oath, clear-cut and distinct, tossed aft on the 
wmd, and a quick shout 

Pie turned aft and rushed to the top of the ladder, bawling 
down between curved palms with all the strength of his lungs 
• •*•••• 

The Engineer Lieutenant who left the Wardroom after 
dinner did not immediately go on deck. He went first to his 
cabin, where he filled and lit a pipe, and changed his mess- 
jacket for a comfortable, loose-fitting monkey-jacket. Then he 
settled down m his arm-chair, wedged his feet against the bunlc 
to steady himself against the roll of the ship, and read his letter. 
Often as he read he smiled, and once he blinked a little, misty- 
eyed. The last sheet he re-read several times. 

“ . . . Oh, isn’t it good to think of ! It was almost worth 
the pain of separation to have this happiness now — ^to know 
that every minute is bringing you nearer. I wake up in the 
morning with that happy sort of feeling that something nice is 
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going to happen soon — and then I realise : you are coming 
Home 1 I jump out of bed and tear another leaf off the calendar, 
— there are only nine left now, and then comes one marked 
with a big cross. . . Do you know the kind of happiness that 
hurts ? Or is it only a girl who can feel it ? ... I pray every 
night that the days may pass quicldy, and that you may come 
safely.” 

It was a very ordinary little love-letter, with its shy admix- 
ture of love and faith and piety : the sort so few men ever earn, 
and so many (in Heaven’s mercy) are suffered to receive. The 
recipient folded it carefully, replaced it in its envelope, and 
put it m his pocket. Then he lifted his head suddenly, 
listening . . . 

Down below, the Engine-room telegraph gong had clanged, 
and the steady beat of the engines slowed. With an eye on his 
wrist-watch, he coimted the muffled strokes of the piston. . . . 
Decreased to 6 knots What was the matter ? Fog ? He rose 
and leaned over his bunk, peering through the scuttle. Quite 
clear. He decided to light a pipe and go on deck for a 
“ breather ” before turning in, and glanced at the little clock 
ticking on the bulkhead Twenty past nine ; ten minutes walk 
on the quarter-deck and then to bed. It was his middle watch. 

As he left his cabin some one in the Wardroom began 
softly playing the piano, and the Paymaster’s clear baritone 
jomed m, singing a song about somebody’s grey eyes watching 
for somebody else The Mess was soaking in sentiment 
to-mght; must be the effect of Saturday Night at Sea, he 
reflected 

He reached the quarter-deck and stood looking round, 
swaying easily with the motion of the ship The sea was getting 
up, and the wind blew a stream of tmy sparlcs from his pipe. 
Farther aft the sentry on the life-buoys was mechamcally 
wallang his beat, now toiling laboriously up a steep incline, 
now trying to check a too precipitous descent The Engineer 
Lieutenant watched him for a moment, hstening to the notes 
of the piano tinkling up through the open skylight from the 
Wardroom. 

“ I know of two white arms 
Watting for me ” 


The singer had started another verse ; the Engineer Lieutenant 
smiled famtly, and walked to the ship’s side to stare out mto the 
darkness. Why on earth had they slowed down ? A sudden 
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impatience filled him. Every minute was precious now. 
Why 

“ Man Overboard. Away Lifeboat’s Crew * ” Not for 
nothmg had the Officer of the Watch received a “ Masts and 
Yards ” upbringing , the wind forward caught the stentorian 
shout and hurled it along the booms and battery, aft to the 
quartei-deck where the little Engineer Lieutenant was standing, 
one hand closed over the glowmg bowl of his pipe, the other 
thrust into his tiousers pocket 

The Engine-room telegraph began clanging furiously, the 
sound passing up the casings and ventilators into the night ; 
then the Boatswain’s Mate sent his ear-piercing pipe along the 
decks, calhng away the lifeboat’s crew. The sentry on the 
life-buoys wrenched at the releasmg knob of one of his chaiges 
and ran across to the other 

The leaden seconds passed, and the Engineer Lieutenant 
still stood beside the rail, mechanically Imockmg the ashes from 
his pipe. . . Then something went past on the crest of a 
wave : something white that might have been a man’s face, or 
broken water showing up in the glare of a scuttle. ... A 
sound out of the darkness that might have been the cry of a 
low-flying gull 

Now it may be argued that the Engmeer Lieutenant ought 
to have stayed where he was Going overboard on such a 
night was too risky for a man whose one idea was to get home 
as quickly as possible — who, a moment before, had chafed at 
the delay of reduced speed Furthermore, he had in his 
pocket a letter bidding him come home safely ; and for three 
years he had denied himself his little luxuries for love of her 
who wrote it .' . 

All the same — ^would she have him stand and wonder if 
that was a gull he had heard ? 

Love of women, Love of life. . . • Mighty factors — 

almost supreme Yet a mortal has stayed in a wrecked stoke- 
hold, amid the scaldmg steam, to find and shut a valve , Leper 
Settlements have their doctors and pastor ; and “ A very gallant 
Gentleman ” walks unhesitatingly into an Antarctic blizzard, 
to show there is a love stronger and higher even than these 

The Engmeer Lieutenant was concerned with none of these 
fine thoughts For one second he did pause, loolang about as 
if for somewhere to put his pipe Then he tossed it on to the 
deck, scrambled over the rail, took a deep breath, and dived. 

The Marine sentry ran to the side of the ship 
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“ Chrhi ! ” he ga'^ptd, and foif!(5ok Inn to cry tke V.ih 
aknul along the stcthing liattciy. 

The ‘^hip shuddeatl as the engines wtre icvctatd, •'’nd the 
\satcr under the stem began to set the and churn 1 he Coin- 
mandei had left his cabin, and was lacing up to llic hrtdFc, 
the Captain readied tlic quarter-deck. A ) not of olhrcrii 
gathered on the aftci -bridge 

“ Pin’s out, sir ' ’’slunitcd the Co\s\\nin of the '*f.a-ho.it,and 
added under Ins bieatli, “ Oars all icady, lads ’ Stan’ by to 
pull like blood\ ’ell — iheic’s two of ’em in the ditch. . . d’ 
The boat was hanging a few feet above the tumbling w.itcr. 

“ Slip’” shouted a voice Irom the invisible fore-bridge. 
An instant’s pause, and tlic boat dropped with a crash on to 
a rising wave There was n clatter .and a thud of onis in row- 
locks , the clanking of the chain-slings, and the boat, with licr 
motley-clad ^ hfc-bcltcd crew, slid off down tlic sl.ant of a 
wave. For a moment the glare of an electric light lit the faces 
of the men, tugging and straining grimly at tlieir oars ; tlicn 
she vanished, to reappear a moment later on the crest of a sea, 
and disappeared again into the darkness. 

The Commander on the fore-bridge snatclicd up a mega- 
phone, shouting down-wind — 

“ Pull to starboard, cutter ! Make for the life-buoy light * ” 
The watclicrs on the after-bridge were peering into the 
night with binoculars and glasses. I'he A P. extended an arm 
and forefinger * “ There’s the Iifc-huoy — there ! . . . Now — 
there ’ D’you see it ? You can just see the flare when it lifts on 
a wave . . . Ah ! That’s better 1 ” 

The dazzling white beam from a searcli-light on the fore- 
bridge leaped suddenly into the night. “ Now we can see 
the cutter — ” the beam wav'crcd a moment and finally 
steadied. “ Yes, there tlicy are ... I say, there’s a devil of 
a sea running ” 

“ Ripping sea-boats our Service cutters arc,” said another, 
staring through his glasses ” They’ll live in almost anything , 
but this isn’t a dangerous sea. The skipper ’ll turn m a 
minute and make a lee for them.” 

“ Think old Shortie reached the buoy ? ” 

“ Probably swimming about looking for tlic other fellow, 
if I know anything of him , who did he go in after ? ” 

“ One of the dut)' sub. — they W'ere securing the anchor or 

something forw^ard, and the bowline slipped ” 

1 Any one near the boat reaponds to the call “ Away Lifeboat’s crew 1 ” 




, , , and Willy Sparling, with a broken collar-bone, collapsed 

dramatically enough. 
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By gad ! He’s got him • There’s the buo}" — yes, two of 
them Good old Shortie - . My God ! Good old Shoitic * ” 
The speaker executed a sort of war-dance and trod on the^ 
Paymaster’s toes. 

“ When you’ve quite finished, Snatchei .... By the way, 
what about hot-water bottles — blankets — stimulants . . . First 
aid : come along 1 ‘ Assure the patient in a loud voice that he 
IS safe.’ . . . ‘ Aspect cheerful but subdued.’ ... I learned 
the whole rigmarole once I ” 

From the fore upper bridge the Captain was handling his 
ship like a picket-boat. 

“ ’Midsiiips — steady 1 Stop both ! ” He raised liis mouth 
from the voice-pipe to the nelmsman, and nodded to the 
Officer of the Watch. “ She’ll do now. . . . The wmd ’ll 
take her down.” 

The Commander leaned over the rail and called the Boat- 
swain’s Mate — 

” Clear lower deck ! Man the falls ! ” 

The ranks of men along the ship’s side turned inboard, and 
passed the ropes aft, m readiness to hoist the boat. There 
were three hundred men on the falls, standing by to whisk the 
cutter to the davit-heads like a cockle-shell. 

” They’ve got ’em — ^got ’em both 1 ” murmured the deep 
voices : tiicy spat impatiently. “ What say, lads ? Stamp an’ 
go with ’cr ? ” 

“ Silence m the battery I Many ! ” 

The Commander was leaning over the bridge rails , the 
Surgeon and two Sick-bcrth Stewards were waiting by the 
davits. Alongside the cutter was nsing and falling on the 
waves 

” All right, sir 1 ” The voice of the Coxswain came up 
as if from die deep. They had hooked the plunging boat on 
somehow, and his thumb-nail was a pulp. . 

Three hundred pairs of eyes turned towards the fore- 
bridge 

“ Hoist away I ” 

No need for the Boatswain’s Mate to echo the order , no 
need for the Petty Officers’ “ With a will, then, lads I ” They 
rushed aft in a wild stampede, hauling with every ounce of 
beef and strength in their bodies The cutter, dripping and 
swaying, her crew fending her off the rolling ship with their 
stretchers, shot up to the davits. 

“ High ’nough I ” 
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The rush stopped like one man. Another pull on the after- 
fall — enough She was hoisted. “ Walk back I . Lie 
to’” 

A tense silence fell upon the crowded battery : the only 
sound that of men breatliing hard. A limp figure was seen 
descending the Jacob’s ladder out of the boat, assisted by two 
of the crew Ready hands were outstretched to help, and the 
next moment Willie Sparling, Ordinary Seaman, Official 
Number 13728, was once more on the deck of a man-of-war — a 
place he never expected to see again. 

“ Ow • ” He winced, “ Mm’ my shoulder — its ’urted. . . 

He looked round at the familiar faces lit by the electric lights, 
and jerked his head back at the boat hanging from her davits 
“ ’A saved my life — look after ’im. ’E’s a . . . ’e’s a — bleedin’ 
’eio, . and Wilhe Sparling, with a broken collar-bone, 
collapsed dramatically enough. 

The Engineer Lieutenant swung himself down on to the 
the upper deck and stooped to wring the water from his 
trousers The Surgeon seized him by the arm — 

*' Come along, Shortie — ^in between the blankets with 
you ' ” 

The hero of the moment disengaged his arm and shook 
himself like a terrier “ Blankets be blowed — it’s my Middle 
Watch ” 

The Surgeon laughed. “ Plenty of time for that : it’s only 
j'ust after half-past nine. What about a hot toddy ? ” 

“ Lord j I thought I’d been m the water for hours . . . 

Yes, by Jove * a hot toddy ” He paused and looked 

round, his face suddenly anxious. “ By the w^ay, . . . any 
one seen a pipe sculling about ? ” 

Down below the telegraph gongs clanged, and the ship’s 
bows swning round on to her course, heading once more for 
England, Home, and Beauty. 
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REPARATION ‘ 

T he belief in fate is as old as the history of man. It looms 
as a stupendous threat m the life of the savage, a dark 
influence challenging his every action with the menaces of 
taboo and totem. But we men and women of this twentieth 
century, with our knowledge of physics, our chermcal theories 
of a mechanical cosmogony, our ready explanation of every 
natural and abnormal phenomenon, have won a partial freedom 
from the old slavery. We stand erect, defymg the lightnmg 
of the gods and challenging the probability of any super- 
natural interference with the deliberate course of our ordered 
existences. We have new words for fate We speak of 
chance, of coincidence, or, with a shrug of the shoulders, of 
luck We look down with condescension at the feeble savage 
who cowers before the incomprehensible mandates of his 
intimate gods 

Even Angus Whitley himself, in these later, successful 
days of his, has come to smile whimsically at the idea that 
he could have been driven by the direct mterference of any 
supernormal influence His blue eyes have lost their old 
expression of wondering speculation. He is a made man, 
happily married, happily employed, and he prefers to believe, 
now, m chance or luck as the sole director of his destiny during 
those two years in which he worked his passage around the 
full circumfeience of the earth. He has almost forgotten, 
though I have not, the harried youngster of twenty-five who 
surged desperately through the streets of New York, hag- 
ridden by his furious urgency to end the amazing quest that 
was then speeding him to the close of his Odyssey 

But I remember his haunted face and the awed intonations 
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of his voice when he fiist told me his story ; and, while I 
cannot definitely assert that throughout those two adventurous 
yeais the spirit of Fuller Herbert stood at Whitley’s elbow, 
prodding him on to complete his mission, I do claim that some 
deeper, more esoteric influence than luck must be postulated 
to account for the apparent coincidences Chance ? Yes ; 
but what lies behind the appearance of chance ? 

Whitley, the young failure of twenty-three, was returning, 
temporarily defeated, from Cape Town to London, when the 
thing began. He had gone out eighteen months before as an 
engineer, and somehow failed to make good One could find 
half a dozen reasons to account for his failure — ^his inexperience, 
his lack of influence, the conditions of South Africa — ^it was 
that uneasy period between the Jameson raid and the Boer 
War There is no need in any case to assume that the blight 
had already settled upon him. 

He had, it is true, known Fuller Herbert in Johannesburg, 
as everybody knew him — ^that is to say, very slightly. In all 
his seven years in South Africa, Herbert had never come 
within sight of makmg a friend He was a man apart from 
the other competitors in the diamond-market, respected both 
for his knowledge and his shrewdness, but passively disliked ; 
until in the last six months of his stay that feelmg was a trifle 
mitigated by a feehng of pity. Everyone else but himself 
knew that he was doomed, and he must have known it, suD- 
consciously, though he fought against the realization until — 
for his own purposes — ^it was too late. His trouble was some 
complicated and rather mysterious disease of the hver, variously 
diagnosed by Cape Town specialists as due to tuberculosis 
and a malignant growth. V^atever it was, there can be no 
question that during his last days the disease very seriously 
affected his naturally eccentric mind 

He was a tall, thin man, with a long and prominent nose, 
a little spiteful mouth, and a small but noticeably aggressive 
chin Even before the colour of his skin turned to a high 
and bitter yellow he was remarkable for his ugliness. There 
was something medieval about it He was hke the incarnation 
of some revolting caricature by Rowlandson or Gilray. 

Young Whitley ran across him iii Cape Town the day 
before they sailed, and Herbert did what was for him an 
unprecedented thing — ^he made what seemed to be a generous 
° heard that Angus was going to travel third class. 

No, no, he said. “ Don’t do that. You’re just the 
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man I want for a secretar}’- on the voyage, I’m going home 
for good. No end of stuff to settle up. I want someone 
badly.” 

In the surprise of the moment, Angus never thought of 
refusing. He did not like Fuller Herbert — no one did — ^but 
he anticipated no difficulty m puttmg up with him for three 
weelis as an employer. Moreover, there was a queer urgency 
about Fuller, then, that would brook no denial. He did 
nothing, he seemed to have nothing to do, but his actions and 
speech were those of a man who had a critical, even a vital, 
engagement, five minutes ahead — an engagement that was 
always waiting for him, that engrossed all his attention and 
never matured. 

His air of expectation was not less marked on the boat , 
indeed, it was rather exaggerated. Angus’s duties as secretary 
were purely imaginary. Herbert would take him down mto 
his cabin m the morning and begin by makmg some pretence 
of business. He would stand by the port-hole — they steamed 
north through a flat calm until they passed Las Palmas — and 
mutter to himself, as if collecting his thoughts. Occasionally 
a sentence or two would be addressed directly to Angus. 

** There’s a lot to be done,” Herbert would say “ Every- 
thing ought to be real ranged. This afternoon . ” Then 

his glance would wander out through the port-hole, over 
the diminished expanse of gleaming water, and he would add 
absently, " This afternoon, perhaps — a few letters ” It 
seemed as if that immense appointment must be waiting foi 
him on the sky-line ; that it might come in sight, now, at 
any minute. 

Angus had his moments of uneasiness, at first He was a 
conscientious lad, and he felt that he was not earning his 
passage. He even tried to make up for his idleness as a 
secretary by offering his services as personal servant But 
Herbert was obviously bothered by these attentions, and 
presently Angus settled down to domg nothmg, with the 
consolation that it was not hts fault He was young ; he was 
on his way home , he was going to see the girl he was engaged 
to, after eighteen months’ absence , and if he had any presenti- 
ment at all. It was that his luck would change, that he would 
get a job in England, that everything was going to be — all 
right 

Meanwhile Fuller Herbert’s preoccupation increased with 
every day’s run northward The record of that run was, m 
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fact, his sole interest He never put into the sweep that the 
financiers continued to organise daily, despite the monotonous 
regularity of the readings, but he was mvaiiably among the 
first to get the news. Mter that, he would stalk away to the 
quietest corner of the deck — ^it was too hot to go below — and 
watch out for that approaching crisis which might at any 
instant, one inferred, show itself on the horizon 

It was the day after passing Las Palmas that Fuller’s 
reserve was suddenly broken. „The boat was running, full 
steam, into an Atlantic gale. Angus had been in high spirits 
at dinner. His employer had not put in an appearance at 
that meal, but Angus’s excitement was not due to any lack of 
restraint on that account, but rather to what seemed to him a 
welcome change after the deadly monotony of the weather 
during the earlier part of the trip It pleased him to see the 
“ fiddles ” on the table, to anticipate a more than usually 
violent gale, to be taking part in some kind of adventure. He 
was talking eagerly about rmnmg machinery to a man whose 
acquaintance he had recently made — a man who might be 
useful, Angus thought, congratulating himself on his worldly 
wisdom — ^when a steward summoned him to Herbert’s cabm 
Herbert was m his bunk, lying on his side, and he did not 
open his eyes when Angus came m For a minute, perhaps, 
Angus stood uncertainly awaiting his instructions A sense 
of oppression and urgency had unexpectedly come to him as 
he entered that confined space He laid a hand on the edge 
of the bunk to steady himself against the roll of the boat, which 
was gettmg the force of the increasing gale full on her quarter. 
But It was not the roaring of the sea smashing now and again 
passionately at the deadlight that disconcerted him That 
fury outside was the splendid, natural vigour of the elements, 
a revel in which he would willingly have jomed. It was the 
tense, m some way rigid, atmosphere of the cabin that dis- 
mayed him. It seemed as if that repulsive yellow figure m 
the bunk was tremendously holding this one httle bubble of 
his surroundings, starkly stiff and resistant against the whole 
tumult of the earth-, as if by some incredible effort of will 
he was even defying the movement of time 

And when he spoke, his words came from him with an 
effect both of effort and of restraint that bespoke a double 
purpose. There was somethmg that had to be done, while 
with the better part of his will and attention he kept back 
the entire forces of the universe from prematurely thrusting 
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upon him the pressure of that long-expected appointment he 
had so auMOusly awaited 

“ Can ^-ou hear, Whitley ? ” he began, still with his eyes 
closed, and the sound of his voice had a quality at once hard 
and shrill, like the twanging of a strained wire. 

When Angus had reassured him he went on more rapidly, 
in broken, uneven sentences : “ I’ve an important mission 
for you — a charge. Think of it as sacred — sacred. I shall 
know.” 

What he meant by that “ I shall know ” Angus did not 
pause to inquire. The sentence went straight down into his 
subconsciousness and stayed there for nearly two years Only 
at the last did he wonder vaguely whether it were possible 
that Fuller could, indeed, have knozori 

“ I knew a young woman — m England. I’ve written her 
name and address and put them inside the bag,” Herbert 
continued. ” All my fault — she was barely eighteen — and I 
couldn’t forget — ^never could forget. . . . Good reasons — 
my brother — family. . . . Always wanted the family to 
thinlc that I . . . My brother would make trouble — dispute 
the will if I put her down in it. He mustn’t know I’ve 
been putting diamonds aside for her. They’re all right. 
The receipts are in the bag. I saved them for her, heie and 
there She may have a child. The diamonds for them both. 
But my brother mustn’t know All my other papers in order. 
There’s nothing to show. I meant to give them to her myself. 
I was going home for that. Reparation ... to make repara- 
tion Couldn’t forget . . .” 

Angus, clutching the edge of the bunk, heard every syllable 
spoken by Herbert. His thin, intense voice seemed to occupy 
the cabin and drive out the multitudinous clamour of the 
storm. When he stopped speaking, all the noise of the sea 
and the ship came back with tlie rush of a sudden cataract 

“ But do you mean that you want me to . ” Angus 
began, and was surprised to find that he had to shout in order 
to make himself heard. 

Herbert opened his eyes for the first time, and with a 
quick jerk shot his hand under his pillow He produced a 
small leather bag and tendered it to Angus 

“ Diamonds,” he said, m a relaxed voice that broke weakly 
against the tumult Then, raising himself slightly on his 
elbows, he closed his eyes again and made one more heroic 
effort to stay the procession of time. 
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“ A sacred trust for you,” he said, in those formci shrill 
tones that made Angus think of a fine escape of highly com- 
pressed air “ Sacied I was afiaid I might not— be strong 
enough— deliver it myself. Chose you— Cape Town— de- 
liberately— m case. Diamonds for Sarah Bro^\ning and her 
child— my child. Deliver as soon as you reach England. Tell 
no one 'No one. My brother raise objections. Go nov.\ 
See you again in the morning — complete arrangements.” 

He sank back with a long sigh, as if the pressure had 
been removed and the balance with tlic universe rcstfully 
stabilised. 

Angus slipped tlie leather bag into his hip pockety and 
left the cabin with the solemmty of one afraid of disturbing a 
religious ceremony. But as soon as he had closed the door 
behind him he remembered his social duty and harried out tlic 
ship’s doctor 

The doctor was in Herbert’s cabin within a few minutes, 
but he was too late. Herbert had already gone to keep his 
appointment 

Angus Whitley’s feeling with regard to his ” sacred trust ” 
when he landed at Southampton was mainly one of boiedom. 
He should have been free to go to die girl he was engaged to 
and discuss their plans for the future ; and instead of tiiat he 
had to undertake a tedious journey to the Midlands to make 
tins vicarious reparation. His one consolation was to be 
found m the romantic nosings natural to his age and tempera- 
ment He saw himseif definitely as the hero in the coming 
interview. He heard himself modestly disclaiming praise or 
reward He came and showered amazing wealth on tlie head 
of Sarah Brownmg. He chose to picture her as a patient, 
beautiful woman, bowing her head to poverty and the slurs 
of evil reputation for the sake of her child — and when he had 
disposed upon her the priceless gift of fieedom he retired, 
unassuming, almost bashful, but with the consciousness of 
having been the chance instrument of her happmess He 
rehearsed that scene until he grew tired of it, and then thanked 
Heaven that with this one mission his connection vith Fullci 
Herbert’s past was^ finally closed. For all Herbert’s other 
affairs were in strict order — ^papers, will, instructions, the 
addiess of his lawyer in London and that of his brother in 
Devonshire The captain of the boat had charge of that 
Not even Angus’s testimony was required When he had 
delivered the fortune in uncut stones, secretly deducted by 
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the testator from the Herbert inheritance, Angus’s work was 
finished 

He was certainly eager to get the job over. He had, as 
an offset to his romantic conception of himself as the deliver- 
ing hero, an uneasy sense of doing something slightly illegal 
He was aware of a new distiust of his fellow-travellers m the 
train tliat was taking him to the village home of the ill-used 
Sarah Browning It is not everj^ man of Angus’s appearance 
v'ho can afford to carry uncut diamonds to the value of perhaps ' 
fifty thousand pounds in his hip pocket If, by some unliappy 
accident, that hoard were discovered, Angus realised that he 
might find it difficult to account for his possession of that little 
leather bag. 

Besides that condensed wealth, the bag contained nothing 
but the official receipts for tlie money paid for the stones — a 
ceitificate of legal buying — and Sarah Browning’s name and 
address on a slip of paper Herbert had cautiously omitted 
any legal instrument, such as a deed of gift, that would have 
involved the admission of a fourtli person into the secret. At 
the last, when his disease had got hold of him, he had without 
question been suffering from some kind of obsession with 
legard to this act of reparation He had even kept it from 
Angus, his chosen messenger, until the very hour of his august 
engagement had actually sounded. . . . 

Angus arrived at the little village of Halton, four miles 
from the cathedral city of Medboro’, m the early afternoon 
Now that he had actually reached his goal, his doubts had 
momentarily slipped from him. As he made his way toward 
the village post office, in order to discover the precise situation 
of Sarah Browning’s house or cottage, he warmed agam to his 
part of the glonous messenger 

The postmistress was a stout, communicative woman, 
with the inquisitive eyes of an official fully conscious of her 
importance in the management of village affairs. 

" Sarah Browning,” she repeated cautiously, with the air 
of one prepared to temporise “ Well, of course everyone 
knows Sally Browning Why, she was ’ousemaid at the 
Rectory for — ’ow long was it, four years or five ? ” 

“ Isn’t she there, now ? ” Angus asked 
“ No I ” the postmistress returned, and somehow succeeded 
in making a whole report out of her monosyllable. Her 
expression was a little coy, as if she asked whether this stranger 
was not poking fun at her. She obviously deemed it incredible 
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that an 5 *one should believe that Sally Browning was still 
housemaid at the Rectory 

Angus misread the ingenuousness of one absorbed m 
local affaiis 

“ You mean that she had to leave ^ ” he asked 

“ Well, no, she didn’t to,” the postmistress replied, 
still scrutinising him wanly “ She went to better ’erself ” 

“ How long ago ? ” Angus inquired 

” Now let me think,” the postmistress began, and did her 
dunking aloud in an immense paragraph of corroborative 
evidence, finally clinching her date as ” three years last ’ar\^est,” 
with a triumphant parallel 

Angus was giving her little attention Quite early in the 
postmistress’s speech that approximate date of a little more 
than three 37ears had loomed convincingly, and yet he remem- 
bered to have heard that Herbert had been in South Africa 
for seven Could his mistress, then, have continued, or 
returned to her work at the Rectory after her child was born ^ 
A fragment of Herbert’s last speech welled up in his mind. 
“ She was barely eighteen,” he had said. 

” How old would Miss Browning be now, about ? ” Angus 
asked 

“ All, now that I can tell you,” his informant said, pouncing 
on the opportunity for a display of accuracy, ” for she was 
born the same week as my Lizzie, who’ll be twenty-six come 
the nineteenth o’ next month Dear, dear, ’ow the time flies 1 
Why, I remember . Like most village folk m England, 

she w'as more eager to give than to receive information She 
had no curiosity concerning the unimagmable world whose 
affairs moved vaguely beyond the focus of her centred attention. 
To her the little village of Halton w^as a complete umverse. 

” But she hadn’t . . . she didn’t, then . . .” Angus 
interrupted her, and paused, unable to pose his question with 
the tact he felt w'as demanded of him. 

” ’Adn’t wdiat ? ” the postmistress encouraged him, softly, 
her head a little askew in her lust for the delivery of knowledge. 

“ She — she was never m trouble of any sort, I suppose ? 
Angus asked 

The plump figure of the postmistress fairly quivered with 
emotion, and her voice dropped to a purring note that conveyed 
the ultimate expression of confidence. “ N-no Well, there, 
to be quite fair, she never was We used to say as Sally knew 
er way about as w^ell as most Bless you, there was talk 
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enough, one time Sure to be with a good-looldng wench like 
she was — more particular about seven or eight years ago, when 
there was a gentleman stayed at the Royal Oak one summer, 
as went off later to foreign parts, Africa, or somewheres, I 
heard. But nothin’ never ’appened to Sally , leastways not 
as anyone knovs of . . ” 

But Angus, his head bowed confidentially over the counter 
of the little shop, was not attending. His Imight-errantry 
was taking new shape This good-looking wench who knew 
her way about as veil as most, made no appeal to his sym- 
patliies The feeling of boredom at the prospect of an immense 
and futile service to the wishes of Fuller Herbert, was growing 
upon him He had, without doubt, now, another journey 
before him, and with no certainty at the end of it In these 
three years Sarah Browning might have “ bettered ” herself 
more than once. Already he had received the impression 
that she vas a young woman with a marked capacity for 
betterment. 

“ You can give me her address, I suppose ^ ” he said 

A look of distress passed across the face of the postmistress. 
“ She went — Tm pretty near sure — to Southampton,” she 
replied, and glanced distrustfully, almost with dread, at a vast 
collection of untidy papers tliat littered the rough shelves 
behind her. 

“ Don’t you for^vard her letters ? ” Angus asked 

“ Well, she did give me ’er address afore she went,” the 
postmistress said, uneasily, “ and I did forward one or two 
letters for ’er just at first, but there ain’t been any, now, for 
years, as you might say — ’er being an orphan out of an ’ome 
and ’avm’ no people of ’er own, m a way of speakin’.” 

“ Do you thii^ you could find that address ? ” Angus said. 
“ It’s — ^it’s rather important There is — some money for 
her . . .” 

“ Indeed > ” commented the postmistress with her first 
sign of curiosity in the stranger’s business 

A sudden spasm of impatience seized Angus. He felt 
that he could not endure another minute of inaction He 
wanted passionately to be fimshed with this absurd “ charge ” 
of his ; to find this confounded woman at once and be free 
to get on with the affairs of his own life He looked at the 
hornd litter of papers on the shelves, and m his mind he 
pictured an immense and intricate research, lasting perhaps 
for hours, while he tediously examined the deposit that repre- 
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scnted Heaven knew how many years of scrupulous ineptitude. 
It was incredible tliat the postmistress could ever have destroyed 
a single document , not less incredible that she could ever 
find one 

“ I must loiow her address,” Angus exclaimed, almost 
fieicely. 

And then occuired the first of many coincidences, if they 
were coincidences, and not due to some direct interference 
with the dull, habitual movements of natural lav. For the 
postmistress, turning with a sigh of forlorn distress to the 
awful muddle behind her, let her plump red hand hover for 
a moment like the beak of a fortune-telling love-bird, and then 
plunged with the con\'ulsive jerk of an automaton at the very 
bunch of litter, sere-edged and brittle in places, that contained 
Sarah Browning’s address 

“ There you are, then, young man,” she exclaimed, on a 
high note of triumph. “ Sarah Browning, the Ocean Hotel, 
Southampton. She went as chambermaid, I remember.” 

She glowed to a very ecstasy in the contemplation of her 
ability for accurate reference, positively flaunting at him the 
precision and reliability of her official aptitude for business 
method. 

Angus turned with a long sigh of impatience to the obliga- 
tions of his “ trust.” He had been m Southampton not many 
hours before. He had even noticed, half-consciously, the 
fagade of the Ocean Hotel — a new building vith an effect of 
conscious cleanliness and rectitude ; well built and badly 
placed , staring its boast of efficiency across a poor street. 
He might, for all he Imew, have shouldered Sarah Browning 
on the footway And now he had to face all the hesitations 
and interruptions of a return journey, with no certainty of 
concluding his mission at the end of it Only he feir he must 
know, at once, how much farther he might have to go before 
that little bag of diamonds, snug and warm in his hip pocket, 
could be delivered It was the uncertainty that irritated him. 
He saw himself traclung Herbert’s hen ess thiough England 
But, no ! In the tram that night between Waterloo and 
Southampton he came to a definite resolve If she had gone 
from the Ocean Hotel he would go to Devonshire and write 
to her His responsibihties went no farther than that It 
was absuid and impossible to undertake any more of these 
fmitless j ourneys She must come to him She was, though 
she was still unaware of it, magnificently rich She would be 
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fully compensated for all her trouble, wheieas he could antici- 
pate no reward — ^unless Sarah Browning were unexpectedly 
generous. And even then he had a certainty that it was not 
in hernatuie to be generous. 

That resolve, with all its promise of case and finality, was 
an imminent goal to him as he bounded up the steps and burst 
through the solemn doom of the Ocean Hotel He was panting 
with eagerness as he demanded the whereabouts ol Sarah 
Browning from the flashily demure w’oman at the bureau. 

“ Oh, she’s left here years ago,” was tlie expected reply. 

” I know , I know,” assented Angus, “ but w^here’s she 
gone to t ” He was too anxious to remark then, w^hat he 
afterward recognised as the most important characteilstic of 
the w’oman he was seeking She was ahvays remembered. 
Surely there must have been man> chambermaids in service 
at the hotel since that gaudily staid woman in the office had 
first undertaken her duties. Yet she had shown no sign of 
hesitation when hliss Browning’s name w’^as mentioned. 
Though Sarah had left the place ” years ago,” she was remem- 
bered, instantly and with certainty 

” Oh, you’d better ask the manager,” said the woman in 
the bureau, with a toss of her yellow head. She somehow 
managed to convey that it w'as no part of a woman’s business 
to inquire into the ultimate destination of Sarah Browning 

The manager, when found, had an air of almost religious 
discretion. He seemed to summarise in his o^vn person all 
the salient aspects of his own hotel He might have been 
the model from v/hich the place had been designed He 
was so ostentatiously clean and piecisc, and barrenly efficient ; 
and yet his pale-blue eyes with their sandy lashes had a slightly 
wistful look, as if he, too, was aw'are of being essentially the 
right thing in a wrong position. 

He regarded Angus with a touch of practised but half- 
wistful inquiry 

" Yes, Miss Browning left here — all — ^two years last April,” 
he said, and added, as though to satisfy his own craving for the 
punctihous, ” Ah — on the twenty-third ” 

“ Where did she go to ? ” Angus asked. “ She left her 
address, I suppose ? ” 

The managei, disregarding the question, delicately picked 
his teeth wnth a quill. 

” There was a lady here, a Mrs Cresswell, who took a — 
ah — ^hlung for her,” he continued. ” She — ah — found certain 
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qualities in Miss Browning We— ah— for the matter of that, 
all found certain qualities in her. She went back with this 
lady to — ah— undertake the management of a boarding-house 
in— ah — Sydney, Australia Her address is, or was, 307 Pike 
Street, Sydney — ah — Austialia ” 

Angus laughed “ That's a long w^ay to go to find any- 
one,” he said 

The manager permitted himself no air of surprise “ It 
IS, as you say, a long w^ay,” he agreed. “ If I can — ah — help 
3^011 in any other way . . ? ” 

But the manager’s functions, so far as Angus w^as con- 
cerned, w’ere now exhausted. He thanked him and went, 
almost light-heartedly. The little bag of diamonds still nestled 
confidingly m his hip pocket, but it w^as outrageous to suppose 
that he could be called upon to deliver them m person to 
Sarah Browning, in Sydney. He would, how^ever, do more 
than was actually required of him He w^ould send a cable- 
gram to 307 Pike Street, prepaying the reply, although he 
could ill afford the expense, and request Herbert’s unofficial 
legatee to communicate with him at once in Devonshire 

And then Fate, deliberate but persistent, caught him at 
' the Central Post Office in Southampton, w'hile he was, w^ith 
a touch of dismay, disbursing the charge of his cable A hand 
was laid on his shoulder and a pleasant voice said, “ Now I 
call this the most astonishing piece of luck, Mr 'V\niitle3’’ ” 

He turned to confront Graham Dixon, the man wuth 
whom he had been in conversation when that fateful message 
had been brought to him at dinner on the night that Fuller 
Herbert had died. 

“ I wanted 3^our address and couldn’t get it,” Dixon con- 
tinued, with a friendly smile. “ Since I landed I have found 
that it will be necessary to send a man, an engmeer for choice, 
out to our works in Sydney, and I judged from our talk on 
the steamer that you might be willing to take the job. And if 
you are, you’re just the very man I want. Now wull you come 
to my hotel and talk things over ? ” 

Angus stared at him resentfully. “ To Sj’^dney ? ” he said. 
“ You want me to go to Sydney ? It’s a devil of a long way 
to go ” 

For a moment he could not realise that Dixon was offering 
him what might prove to be a very promising job He did 
not think of the job, but only of the “ sacred charge ” that w'as 
again being thrust upon him just when his resolve had reheved 
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him from further effort. Dixon seemed to have come sud- 
denly from novheie, as if he had been the supernatural agent 
of Herbert, thrusting again upon Angus the awful uigency of 
that cursed commission. 

Dixon did not appear to notice the gaucheness of the reply. 
“ Sheer luck/’ he went on, evenly, as he led Angus out into 
the sticct. Honestly, I don’t know why I went into that 
post office . . 

Angus listened without appreciating the detail of Dixon’s 
conversation. He did not want to go to Australia He had 
been in South Africa for tvo j'cars, and now, if he weie but 
given a little time, he would, he was sure, find a job at home 
But he knew’, even as he tried desperately to refuse Dixon’s 
offer, that he would be forced to accept it. He could not 
oppose Dixon’s suave confidence that he would accept it 
It w’as, of course, a chance for him. 

“ In a sense, a position of peculiar trust,” Dixon explained 
” Things are not going right over theie. We have our sus- 
picions of the manager. . . I chose you because I felt 
when I first met you that you were essentially a man to be 
trusted. . . . I should send you in the first place as an assistant 
engineer at a salary of forty pounds a month, and I want you 
to report to me privately, on tlie general management. 
Later . . 

“ I must go home first, to Devonshire,” Angus put in, and 
then realised that his stipulation W’as a form of acceptance 

” By all means,” Dixon agreed. ” Do you think you could 
be ready to sail m a fortnight’s time ? If an advance for 
your outfit would be a convenience, don’t hesitate to call 
upon me ” 

So Angus went to Devonshire to meet that girl of his and 
to wait for the answxr to his cable. And no answ^cr came 
Herbert had warned him to tell nobody about the diamonds, 
but he disobeyed that injunction so far as his sweetheart was 
concerned She could be trusted ; and together they revolted 
against the necessity of his going, and gave way not because 
they respected the sacredness of his trust, but because, when 
they examined the situation at Iheir leisure, it seemed that to 
accept Dixon’s offer was the shortest way to achieve their 
soul’s desire. If things went well, she was to go out to him in 
a year’s time 

And when, some months later, Angus called at 307 Pike 
Street, to find that the boarding-house had changed hands 
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sgam «^incc Mn. Crc'-^^well Inti t.ilcn it, being n«'*v/ in n rapid 
decline under the direction of a drunlat propnetor "aho had 
been too apathetic to reply to the c.’blc (Angm mu it hirg^ on 
the sliabhy hall table among a litter that rtmindt d him ot the 
country post ofBcc), he sliniggcd his shouldcrn, pmted hi' Inp 
pocket uitli a nen'ous movement that was htcor<sing Isahitud 
to lum, and decided that he had done cverj’ihing that 
humanly possible. Sarah Browning Ind gone to Auclvh'nd, 
New Zealand, about eighteen months earlier, hlo-c than that 
the fuddled proprietor of tlic Pike Street boat ding-house could 
not 01 would not tell him. 

So Angus set his face toward his new work, nrd to',\,Trd 
the making of his fortune and the great da.} wlun hn sweet- 
heart should join him m the new world He did not know 
that he w'as snapping his lingers at Fate, and that Fate had 
rciipondcd to the insult with a contemptuous smile. 

It %Yould be a mistake, however, to credit Fate or tlic spirit 
of Fuller Herbert with die entire control of Angus’s career in 
Sydney Even if he had never received that arduous com- 
mission of his, he would almost ccrtunly have come to grief 
over the Dixon job. wlullcr, the manager of the works, was 
too clever for Angus’s straightforward habit, and Muller, 
from the first, had decided dint lie had no use for this young 
emissary from England Muller played his own g.amc with 
discretion and foresight, outwitting and outpointing the simple 
honesty of Whidcy, from his preliminary explanation (appar- 
ently a flank and, considering his position, a generous state- 
ment) of the firm’s affairs, to the day, fiv'c montlis later, when, 
widi a well-assumed reluctance, he handed to Angus his 
month’s notice of dismissal. 

So far, I cannot trace any direct interference with Angus’s 
fortune, but there can be no question diat the result would 
have been different if he had been a free man For the truth 
IS that from die day he abandoned his pursuit of Sandi Browning 
at the door of the Pike Street boarding-house he was, in some 
indefinable way, haunted. He would pause in die conduct of 
the most intricate undertaking, bewildered with the sudden 
sense of an important duty recendy ov’^erlooked, of a vast and 
overwhelming responsibilitjg incredibly, almost criminally, 
forgotten Then the thing w^ould take him with a shocic 
of horror, so that he would stand startled and aghast, searching 
his mind for a memory of the essential duty culpably omitted. 
At other times the suggestions came to him vaguely, distracting 
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his attention from his work, with cloudy tlioughts of some 
object in life tliat was greater and finer than his petty pre- 
occupation With the details of his chosen profession. At those 
moments he would pause, whatever he was doing, and stare 
blankly before him, as though his eyes were strained to see, 
tlirough the semblances of his material surroundings, the 
figure of the obsessmg purpose that would drive him through 
the world in the pursuit of the self-confident, capable woman 
whose fortune rested so securely in his hip pocket Only by 
a great dffort of will could he return to his work, cursing Sarah 
Browning, the diamonds, and the memory of Herbert’s com- 
mission. But Muller would note those fits of abstraction and 
malce use of them. 

And the haunting steadily persisted, presently adding 
another cause of discomfort to Angus’s life. For it seemed 
that he was subconsciously aware of the written word 
“ Auckland ” long before his eye could pick it out from a 
printed page. Vvhencver he took up The Sydney Bulletin 
he found himself constrained to hunt for that one name, 
and he could fix his attention on nothing else until he found 
it Also, in the street, he would suddenly pause m his walk 
and look up to discover perhaps a bill of steamer sailings, or 
it nught be the name of a cafe, but in either case the prominent 
word that had hailed him so stridently through the deepest 
abstraction was always that one word “ Auckland ” 

Nevertheless, nearly five weeks elapsed after his dismissal 
from the Dixon works, and, having sent the greater part of 
his salary home to Devonshire, -he was sinking rapidly toward 
the social stratum of the beachcomber, before he signed on as 
assistant engineer on the Sydney and Auckland packet. He 
had not, even then, surrendered his will to the power that was 
driving him across the world. He was merely relaxing into a 
condition of helplessness and apathy. He felt that luck was 
against him ; that he would never make good, never marry 
that girl in Devonshire who so steadfastly and magmficently 
loved him He went to Auckland rather because the name so 
persistently haunted him, than because he had the least hope 
of fulfilling his “ sacred trust.” It is certamly more than a 
little remarkable that from the moment he left Sydney his 
obsession by the word Auckland finally left him 

He had a few hours’ leave m the course of the boat’s forty- 
eight hours’ stay m port, and he went up to one of the better 
hotels m the town on the off-chance of getting news of Herbert’s 
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heiress He got it without difficulty. Sarah Browning had 
never served in that particular house ; she had been desk clerk 
at the Imperial, the swell place behind the town, but she was 
remembered She had left Auckland, however, “ oh, twelve 
months or more,” Angus’s informant told him. “ Went to 
America, to better herself.’” 

Angus went up to the Imperial and discovered that Miss 
Browning’s last Imown address was “ The Mountjoy,” San 
Francisco He also learned from the cynical male clerk who 
had succeeded her that “ Sally ” had expressed her intention of 
marr^ung an American millionaire. 

He had not made up his mind, then, to devote all his 
energies to that absurd quest after the fugitive heiress The 
thought of It mcreasmgly bothered him ; it came between 
him and his every purpose, but no more than if it had been the 
memor}'’ of some rather important letter he ought to have 
written It was the famous south-easterly gale that settled 
him. It is still talked about in Auckland. Incidentally, tliat 
gale wrecked Angus’s packet, which turned turtle thirty miles 
out from land and drove him back m the company of a capsized 
lifeboat to his point of departure. He was m hospital for 
three weeks, and in that time he had leisure to tliink things 
over He reviewed his past from the moment of Herbert’s 
death, and in his weak state he came to believe that the hand 
of destiny lay heavily upon him and that he would loiow neitlier 
secunty nor peace of mind until he had delivered Herbert’s 
diamonds to Sally Browning. And once he had got that idea 
into his head, his duty became an obsession with him. He 
retarded his recovery by his eagerness to set about the business 
at once and be done with it. In his quieter moments he still 
argued with himself, maintaining that no one could expect 
him to devote his whole life to the casual service that had 
been so unwarrantably thrust upon him, but his superstition 
had become stronger than any logic. 

When I met him about fifteen months later in New York 
he had the eyes and the bearing of a fanatic. During the 
interval he had been “ working his way ” round the world. 
He had been in San Francisco and Los Angeles, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. He had served on tramp steamers, done odd 
jobs in the cities, “jumped the cars,” and been near to total 
destitution once or twice, while he made his furious pilgrimage 
on the trail of the enterprising Sally Browning, who in her 
vigorous exploration of the road to wealth seemed to have 
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been inspired by a mad desire to fly from the fortune that was 
so desperately pursuing her. 

He had lost track of her in Chicago. She had left there 
under some kind of a cloud, and with a misplaced and, as it 
turned out, unnecessary ingenuity had obliterated her traces. 
For seven months Angus had earned his livmg in Chicago as 
a lift-boy, waitmg impatiently for the clue that had come to 
him at last through the chance conversation of two passengers 
in his lift At the sound of Sarah Browning’s name the 
attentive lift-boy had suffered a transformation that must have 
considerably astonished his two passengers. He had stopped 
the lift between floors while he demanded particulars. He was 
no longer a servant, but a fanatic pilgrim who cared nothing 
for any man on earth if he could but mlfil his quest Had he 
just found the clue to the finding of a quarter of a million 
dollars instead of the clue to getting rid of them, he would 
not have shown a tenth part of the excitement. I gather 
that he got his information without any hesitation. Perhaps 
that instinctive movement of the hand to his hip pocket had 
been misread ? As a mark of gratitude he deposited his 
mformants on their proper floor, and then left the building and, 
an hour later, Chicago, without further ceremony. 

He ought to have caught Sally Browning in New York. 
He had, as it were, short-circmted her trail, for she had been 
West again in the interval, and if he had had enough money 
for his car-fare he would have found her before she sailed for 
Liverpool. As it was, he jumped a freight, got hung up on a 
side-track, and missed her by twenty-four hours. When I 
met him he had just signed on as a fireman m a White Star 
boat 

I tried to dissuade him from that ignominy, but he seemed 
quite unable to give me his attention, refusing my offer to 
lend him the amount of his second-class fare, as if I were 
putting some tricky impediment in his way. I did not know 
then what was drivmg him, and I remember wondermg whether ' 
he had committed a crime and was flying fromjustice He had 
much the air of a man haunted by terror and charging m panic 
through the least hint of obstruction. I could not be expected 
to guess that the lure which drew him was the longing to 
deliver himself of a fortune m diamonds to Mrs. Sarah Fulton 
at the Savoy Hotel in London. She had married her million- 
aire two days before she left New York, and had taken him 
to Europe for their honeymoon. The passengers in Angus’s 
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lift had been discussing her wedding when he had overheard 
them The strange thing was that he should not have heard 
of her engagement earlier , but his prosecution of the quest 
had not led him to study the New York journals. 

He has told me that he received his first real shock in 
the discharge of his precious mission when he spoke to the 
suspicious attendant across the counter in the Savoy foyer. 
He enteied the place with no particular hope of reaching 
the end of his journey The habit of askmg for Sally — almost 
exclusively m the halls of hotels — ^had so grown upon him 
that he never anticipated anything but the usual reply. So 
far as he had thought about it at all, he had thought it probable 
that the Fultons had gone to Paris, to Geneva, to Rome, to 
Moscow He may have had visions of following them by 
the Trans-Siberian Railway to China and Japan. He was 
certainly prepaied to do that if necessary. He had discarded 
eveiy other impulse but this dogged pursuit of a fixed idea. 
And when the attendant told him that Mrs. Fulton was not 
only staying at the Savoy, but was at that very moment in 
the hotel, Angus was staggered. In a single moment he had 
to recast all his values He was like a blind man who, having 
patiently worked in darlmess all his life, suddenly receives the 
gift of sight and does not know what to do with it. 

“ Have you got a message for her ? ” the attendant asked, 
vith a look of disgust at Angus’s clothes. He had, as a matter 
of fact, forgotten to change them since he emerged from the 
stoke-hold of the Imer. 

The familiar sense of impediment braced him again 
“ A message ? ” he repeated “ By hell ! yes, I’ve got a 
message for her.” And his hand went back with its habitual 
movement to the little bulge m his hip pocket 

The attendant backed. ** What name ? ” he asked, looking 
round for help 

” Angus Whitley,” was the reply, spoken as if that, to 
Mrs Fulton, unlmown name was a combination to conjure 
with “ You let her know I’m here,” he added, and, turning 
aw ay from the counter, threw himself in his oil-stained canvas 
into one of the luxurious armchairs of the Savoy foyer. 

They probably sent up his name to Mrs Fulton, because 
thej'^ did not loiow what to do with him Why she consented 
to sec him is a deeper mystery. But Sarah Browning had 
much strange history behind her, and she may have thought 
it best, in those early days of her marriage, to be reasonably 
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cautious. Her husband was out just then, and she hoped, 
no doubt, to deal with the intruder and get rid of him before 
Fulton returned. If he represented some less creditable 
episode in her moving past, he might, she probably imagined, 
be lapidly and easily bought. For all Sarah’s history that 
had been, in a sense, doubtful, was solely connected with 
finance. Since that one strange affair of hers with Herbeit, 
ten years earlier, she had, as she might have phrased it, “ kept 
herself respectable.” A little shuffling of accounts, such as 
she had been guilty of in Chicago, did not, m her opinion, 
impeach her cherished reputation for virtue. 

So she gave directions that he was to be shown up to her 
sitting-room, and to my mind the queerest aspect of the wiiolc 
affair is the change that came over Angus when, at last, he 
realised that his goal was achieved He had perhaps three or 
four minutes in which to grasp that fact while he followed the 
supercilious but distinctly nervous flunkey through long 
passages and then up in the lift to the sixth floor. And his 
realisation breaking, now, into a clear retrospect of his tre- 
mendous Odyssey, showed him, as he said, that he had been 
a most almighty fool.” 

One enormous question posed itself to the extinction of 
all other issues. “ Why,” he asked himself, “ had he not got 
rid of the diamonds and kept the money for himself ? ” He 
had only one answer ; he had never thought of it. The possi- 
bility had, quite simply, never occurred to him And at that 
eleventh hour it seemed to him that he had missed the chance 
of his hfe. He was, by instinct and habit, an honest man, but 
in his tremendous reaction he cursed himself for his stupidity 
He even contemplated the theft as still possible. As he stepped 
out of the lift on the sixth floor he was reviewing the possi- 
bilities of turnmg back, of hiding himself in London, and 
disposmg of Sarah’s diamonds — at however great a loss — to 
some “ fence ” in the East End Sheer inertia carried him on 
to Mrs. Fulton’s room , tliat and his natural cunosity to see 
the woman whose Iife-history had been his single study for 
more than two years And when he actually faced her the 
temptation passed. From the moment he entered Sarah’s 
presence he recovered his samty. The Angus Whitley of 
tliat interview W'as the Angus who had sailed hopefully enough 
from Cape Town in the autumn of ’96. For tlie first time 
he w'as able to see tlie humour of tlic immense undertaking 
nto which he had been so curiously led. 
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Mrs. Fulton must not be judged too haidly for her share 
in the culminating scene or Angus’s tragic comedy. He 
began with an obvious but unfoitunate lefcience to Fuller 
Herbert. With his return to sanity had come also a return 
of his appreciation of ordinary values ; and he was intensely 
conscious of himself, he says, as being so absurdly “ improb- 
able,” sprung out of nowhere m his stoker’s outfit, and appear- 
ing in an elaborate hotel sitting-room, with no other credential 
than a bag of uncut diamonds. No one, least of all the practical 
Mrs Fulton, could be expected to believe in so unlikely an 
apparition And then he must needs open with that unhappy 
reference to Herbert, Sally’s one slip from virtue. Inevitably 
she scented blackmail from the outset. 

“ You’ve made some mistake,” she said, with decision. 
“ I’ve never loiown anyone of that name.” 

“ It’s a long time ago,” Angus admitted, with the natural 
but utterly misguided intention of proving his case. “ Ten 
years or more At Halton m Northamptonshire. You were 
in service at the Rectory.” 

Mrs Fulton’s face expressed contempt. “ You’ve made 
some mistake, young man,” she said. ” I’ve never heard of 
the place.” 

For one moment he was staggered by her self-assurance 
Was It possible, he wondered, that he had picked up the wrong 
trail, between Chicago and New York , that there were two 
Sarah Brownings, and that, after all his travail, he had found 
the wrong one ? 

“ Were you ever at the Central m Chicago ? ” he asked, 
testing his clues. 

Mrs Fulton showed a faint shade of disconcertion. It 
may have flashed through her mind that this queer stranger 
was a representative of Pmlcerton’s, that he had ferreted out 
her complete history, and that it might be as well to come to 
terms at once She had little fear of the results of the Chicago 
affair , that was nothing more than a question of financial 
settlement 

” I may have been. Why ? ” she asked 

‘‘ And at the Mountjoy, ’Fnsco ? ” he continued 

“ I was — for a time Why ? ” snapped Mrs Fulton. 

Angus heaved a long sigh of relief This was, at all 
events, the right Sarah Browning ” Why ? Oh, it’s a 
long story, he said. ” You’ve taken two years out of my 
life 
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Sally’s cyeb^o^^s \\ent up, but her expression was entirely 
non-committal. 

“ Let’s cut the stor}*-,” Angus said, desperately, and pro- 
duced the little leatlier bag from his hip pocket. “ The 
essentials are tliat Fuller Herbert thought he had mmed 
you. He was crazy to make reparation, and he died on the 
boat coming home from South Africa. He made his will and 
all that, but he hadn’t mentioned you m it for fear of his family 
making a fuss, so he handed over this bag of diamonds to me 
to give to 5'ou. He — he made it a ' sacied trust ’ ; and I’ve 
followed you clean round the world to discharge it It’s 
taken me, as I said, rather more than two years ” He paused 
a moment, watching the cautious, reserved face of the still 
incredulous Sally, and then emptied the contents of the bag 
on to the table in front of her. 

Mrs. Fulton regarded the diamonds with infinite suspicion. 

“ What’s that ? ” she asked, pointing to a little bundle of 
papers that had come out of the bag with the stones. 

“ The official certificates for the diamonds — to prove that 
they were not bought illicitly, you know,” Angus explained 
But the certificates were so soaked with sea-water as to be 
practically illegible. 

Sarah pursed her handsome mouth and steadfastly declined 
to touch citlier the stones or tlie papers. 

“ You’re sure they aie diamonas ? ” she asked. 

” Quite sure,” Angus returned, grimly. 

” Where are you staying ? ” she said, and continued : ” I 
think there must be some mistake. I never knew anyone 
called Fuller Herbert But if you’ll leave the diamonds 
liere I’ll have them tested to see if they are genuine, and if 
they aie I’ll write to you.” 

Angus wondered whether she was momentarily stirred 
to a thought of generosity , if she suffered a fugitive impulse 
to send him ten shillings for his trouble ? 

” I’m not staying anywhere,” he said. ” Write to me 
Poste Restante at the General Post Office. My name is 
Angus Whitley.” 

It seemed a good moment to get out, but Herbert’s heiress 
checked him at the door 

“ What about the bag ? ” she asked. “ Aren’t you going to 
leave that ? ” 

” No, by God I I’ll keep the bag ! ” Angus replied “ As 
— as a reward ” 
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“ Very well,” Sally returned, calmly generous. 

He has that bag still It is one of his favourite jokes to 
pioduce It and to ask a new acquaintance how much he thinks 
that little leather bag is worth. His own answer is, “ Two 
years ^of my life ” But, then, as a successful man, happily 
married, he can affoid to laugh now at his amazing Odyssey , 
just as in his security he can afford to attribute the change of 
his fortunes to luck For, as he marched into the Strand, 
with his head up, a free and, as he protests, at that moment a 
supremely happy man, he met Dixon, who had been looking 
for him for eighteen months, and now found him for the second 
time by a happy coincidence. 

But I am not sure I feel that the little leather bag repre- 
sents far more than Whitley thinks when he jokingly says 
“ Two years of my life.” I believe that those two years of 
his were not, as he implies, wasted. They brought him 
strength of purpose, powers of endurance, and much experience 

Nor can I convince myself that luck or chance was the 
final arbiter of his wandenngs. The coincidences seem to 
me too many and too marked for that explanation For 
my own part, I prefer to believe that the spint of Fuller Herbert 
was always at Whitley’s elbow during tliat long probation 
of his , that It could not seek its rest until it had achieved its 
perfectly futile purpose of reparation. 

I must add a final paragraph to note that Angus never 
called at the General Post Office for Sarah Fulton’s promised 
letter, so we shall never know whether or not it contained a 
postal order for ten shilhngs — ^the probable limit of her gener- 
osity. Also to say that he did once meet her agam, twelve 
years later, at a great reception in a famous London house. 
She did not, of course, recogmse him, and he did not think it 
tactful to recall their last interview ; but he swears that the 
magnificent and now famous tiara she was wearing was com- 
posed of the stones that he had once earned round tlie world 
m his hip pocket. 
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F or four hours every morning, and for twenty minutes 
before a large audience at night, Fletcher was locked up 
with murder. 

It glared at him from twelve pairs of amber eyes ; it clawed 
the air close to him, it spat naked hate at him, and watched 
with unmterrupted intensity, to catch him for one moment 
off his guard. 

Fletcher had only his will and his eyes to keep death at 
bay. 

Of course outside the cage, into which Fletcher shut himself 
nightly with his twelve tigers, were the keepers, standing at 
intervals around it with concealed pistols , but they were 
outside It The idea was, that if anything happened to Fletcher 
they would be able, by prompt action, to get him out alive , 
but they had his private instructions to do nothing of the 
kind, to shoot straight at his heart, and pick off the guilty 
tiger afterwards to cover their intentions Fletcher knew 
better than to try to preserve anything the tigers left of him, 
if once they had started in. 

The lion tamer in the next cage was better off than Fletcher ; 
he was intoxicated by a rowdy vamty which dimmed fear 
He stripped himself half naked every night, covered himself 
with ribbons, and thought so much of himself that he hardly 
noticed his lions. Besides, his lions had all been born in 
captivity, were shghtly doped , and were only lions 

Fletcher’s tigers weren’t doped, because dope dulled their 
fears of the whip and didn’t dull their ferocity , captivity 
softened nothing in them, and they hated man 

Fletcher had taught tigers since he was a child, his father 
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had started him on baby tigers, who were charming They 
hurt you as much as they could with an absent-minded 
roguishness difficult to resist , what was death to you was 
play to them, but as they couldn’t kill him, all the baby tigers 
did was to harden Fletcher and teach him to move about 
quickly Speed is the tiger’s long suit and Fletcher learned 
to beat him at it He knew by a long-trained instinct when a 
tiger was going to move, and moved quicker so as to be some- 
where else He learned that tigers must be treated like an 
audience, though for different reasons , you must not turn 
your back upon them, because tigers associate backs with 
springs 

Fletcher’s swift eyes moved with the flickering sureness of 
lightning — even quicker than lightning, for while lightning 
has the leisure to strike, Fletcher had to avoid being struck by 
something as quick as a flash and much more terrible. 

After a few months the baby tigers could only be taught 
by fear, fear of a whip lash, fear of a pocket pistol which stung 
them with blank cartridges ; and above all the mysterious fear 
of the human eye. Fletcher’s father used to make him sit 
opposite him for hours practising eyes. When he was only 
ten years old, Fletcher had learned never to show a tiger that 
he was afraid of him. “ If you ain’t afraid of a tiger, you’re a 
fool,” his father told him, “ but if you show a tiger you’re 
afraid of him, you won’t even be a fool long ! ” 

The first thing Fletcher taught his tigers, one by one in 
their cages, was to catch his eye, then he stared them down 
He had to show them that his power of mesmerism was 
stronger than theirs ; if once they believed this, they might 
believe that his power to strike was also stronger Once 
Fletcher had accustomed tigers to be out-faced, he could stay 
in their cages for hours in comparative safety. 

The next stage was to get them used to noise and light 
Tigers dislike noise and light and they wanted to take it out 
of Fletcher when he exposed them to it. 

When It came to the actual trick teaching, Fletcher relied 
on his voice and a long stinging whip. The lion tamer roared 
at his lions Fletcher’s voice was not loud , but it was as 
noticeable as a warning bell, it checked his tigers like the crack 
of a pistol 

For four hours every morning Fletcher, who was as kind 
as he was intrepid, frightened his tigers into doing tricks^ He 
rewarded them as well , after they had been frightened enough 
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to sit on tubs, he threw them bits of raw meat He wanted 
them to associate tubs with pieces of raw meat, and not sitting 
on tubs with whips ; attempting to attack him, which they 
did during all transition stages, he wanted them to associate 
with flashes from his pocket pistol, followed by the impact of 
very unpleasant sensations. Their dislike of the pistol was 
an important point ; they had to learn to dislike it so much 
that they would, for the sake of their dislike, sacrifice their 
fond desire to obliterate Fletcher. 

Fletcher took them one by one at first and then rehearsed 
them gradually together. It was during the single lessons that 
he discovered Henry 

Henry had been bought, rather older than the other tigers, 
from a drunken sailor The drunken sailor had tearfully 
persisted that Henry was not as other tigers, and selling him 
at all was like being asked to part with a talented and only 
child. 

“ ’E ’as a ’eart • ” Henry’s first proprietor repeated over 
and over again. 

Fletcher, however, suspected this fanciful statement of 
being a mere ruse to raise Henry’s price, and watchfully dis- 
regarded Its implications. 

For some time afterwards, Henry bore out Fletcher’s 
suspicions. He snarled at all the keepers, showed his teeth 
and clawed the air close to Fletcher’s head exactly like the 
eleven other tigers, only with more vim. He was a very fine 
young tiger, exceptionally powerful and large ; the polished 
comers of the Temple did not shine more brilliantly than the 
lustrous striped skin on Henry’s back, and when his painted 
impassive face, heavy and expressionless as a Hindoo idol’s, 
broke up into activity, the very devils believed and trembled 
Fletcher believed but he didn’t tremble — ^he only sat longer and 
longer, closer and closer to Henry’s cage, watching. 

The first day he went inside there seemed no good reason, 
either to Henry or to himself, why he should live to get out. 
The second day something curious happened. While he w'as 
attempting to out-stare Henry and Henry was stalking him to 
get between him and the cage door, a flash of sometliing like 
recognition came into Henry’s eyes, a kmd of “ Hail fellow 
well met ! ” He stopped stalking and sat down. Fletcher 
held him firmly with his eyes , the great painted head sank 
down and the amber eyes blurred and closed under Fletcher’s 
penetrating gaae A loud noise filled the cage . . . a loud, con- 
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tented, pleasant nojse Henry was purring i Fletcher’s voice 
changed from tlie sharp brief order like the crack of a whip 
into a persuasive companionable drawl. Henry’s eyes re- 
opened, he rose, stood rigid for a moment, and then slowly 
the rigidit)^ melted out of his powerful form. Once more 
that answering look came into the tiger’s eyes. He stared 
straight at Fletcher without blinking and jumped on to his 
tub. He sat on it impassively, his tail waving, his great jaws 
closed. He eyed Fletcher attentively and without hate. ITien 
Fletcher knew that this tiger was not as other tigers ; not as 
any other tiger. 

He threw down his whip, Henr}’’ never moved ; he ap- 
proached Henry, Henr}' lifted his lip to snarl, thought better 
of it, and permitted the approach. Fletcher took his life in 
his hand and touched HenrjL Henrj’^ snarled mildly, but his 
great claws remained closed, his eyes expressed nothmg but 
a gentle warning, tliey simply said * “ You know I don’t 
hke bemg touched , be careful, I might have to claw you I ” 
Fletcher gave a bnef nod , he knew the margin of safety was 
sbght, but he had a. margm. He could do something with 
Henry. 

Hour after hour every day he taught Henrj^ but he taught 
him without a pistol or a whip. It was unnecessary to use 
anythmg beyond his voice and his eyes. Henry read liis eyes 
eagerly. When he failed to catch Fletcher’s meaning, Fletcher’s 
voice helped him out. Henry did not always understand even 
Fletcher’s voice, but where he differed from the other tigers 
was that he wished to understand ; nor had he from the first 
the slightest inclination to lull Fletcher. 

He used to sit for hours at the back of his cage waiting for 
Fletcher. Wlien he heard far off — unbelievably far off — tlie 
sound of Fletcher’s step, he moved forward to the front of his 
cage and prowled restlessly to and fro till Fletcher unlocked 
the door and entered Then Hemy would crouch back a 
little, politely, from no desire to avoid his friend, but as a 
mere tribute to the superior power he felt in Fletcher. Directly 
Fletcher spoke he came forward proudly and exchanged tlieir 
wordless eye language 

Henry liked doing his tricks alone with Fletcher. He 
jumped on and off his tub following the mere wave of Fletcher’s 
hand He soon went further, jumped on a lugh stool and leapt 
through a large white paper disc held up bj’- Fletcher. Although 
the disc looked as if he couldn’t possibly go through it, yet the 
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clean white sheet always yielded to his impact ; he did get 
through It, blinkmg a little, but feeling a curious pride that he 
had faced the odious thing , and pleased Fletcher. 

‘ He let Fletcher sit on his back, though the mere touch 
of an alien creature was repulsive to him But he stood per- 
fectly still, his hair rising a little, his teeth bared, a growl half 
suffocated in his throat. He told himself it was Fletcher. 
He must control his impulse to fling him off and tear 
him up 

In all the rehearsals and performances in the huge arena, 
full of strange noises, blocked with alien human beings, Henry 
led the other tigers , and though Fletcher’s influence over him 
was weakened, he still recognised it. Fletcher seemed farther 
away from him at these times, less sympathetic and god- 
lilce, but Henry tried hard to follow the mtense persuasive 
eyes and the brief emphatic voice ; he would not lose touch 
even with this attenuated ghost of Fletcher. 

It was with Henry and Henry alone that Fletcher dared 
his nightty stunt, dropped the whip and stick at his feet and 
let Henry do his tricl^ as he did them m his cage alone, with 
nothing beyond Fletcher’s eyes and voice to control him. 
The other eleven tigers, beaten, glaring and snarling, on to 
their tubs, sat impassively despising Henry’s unnatural docility. 
He had the chance they had always wanted, and he didn’t take 
it — what kmd of a tiger was he ? 

But Henry ignored the other tigers Reluctantly, standing 
with all four feet together on his tub, he contemplated a further 
triumph Fletcher stood before him, holding a stick between 
his hands and above his head , intimately, compellingly, 
through the language of his eyes Fletcher told Henry to jump 
from his tub over his head. What Fletcher said was : “ Come 
on, old thing ! Jump • Come on ! I’ll duck m time. You 
won’t hurt me ! It’s my stunt • Stretch your old paws together 
and jump > ” And Henry jumped He hated the dazzling 
hghts, loathed the hard, unexpected, senseless sounds which 
followed his leap, and he was secretly terrified that he would 
land on Fletcher. But it was very satisfactorj'^ when, after his 
rush through the air, he found he hadn’t touched Fletcher, but 
had landed on another tub carefully prepared for him ; and 
Fletcher said to him as plainly as possible before he did the 
drawer trick with the other tigers : “ Well ! You are a one-er 
and no mistake J ” 

The drawer trick was the worst of Fletcher’s stunts. 



He had to put a table in the middle of the cage, and whip 
each tiger up to it When he had them placed each on his 
tub around the table, he had to feed them with a piece of raw 
meat deftly thrown at the exact angle to reach the special tiger 
for which it was intended, and to avoid contact with eleven 
other tigers ripe to dispute this intention. Fletcher couldn’t 
afford the slightest mistake or a fraction of delay. Each tiger 
had to have in turn his piece of raw meat, and the drawer 
shut after it — opened — ^the next morsel thrown exactly into 
- the grasp of the next tiger, and so on, until the twelve were all 
fed 

Fletcher always placed Henry at his back. Henry snatched 
m his turn his piece of raw meat, but he made no attempt, 
as the other tigers always did, to take any one else’s ; and 
Fletcher felt the safer for knowing that Henry w'as at his back. 
' He counted on Henry’s power to protect him more than he 
" counted on the four keepers standing outside the cage with 
their pistols. More than once, when one of the other tigers 
turned restive, Fletcher had found Henry, rigid, but very 
^ light on his toes, close to his side, between him and danger. 

The circus manager spoke to Fletcher warningly about his 
foolish infatuation for Henry. 

“ Mark my words, Fletcher,” he said, ” the tiger doesn’t 
live that wouldn’t do you in if it could. You give Henry too 
many chances — one day he’ll take one of them ” 

But Fletcher only laughed. He knew Henry ; he had seen 
, the soul of the great tiger leap to his eyes and shine there in 
answer to his own eyes. A man does not kill his god ; at least 
not wilhngly It is said that two thousand years ago he did 
some such thing, through ignorance ; but Fletcher forgot this 
incident Besides, on the whole, he believed more in Henry 
than he did m his fellow-men. This was not surprising, because 
Fletcher had very little time for human fellowship. When he 
was not teaching tigers not to lull him, he rested from the 
exhaustion of the nerves which comes from a prolonged com- 
panionship with eager, potential murderers , and the rest 
of the time Fletcher boasted of Henry to the lion tamer ; 
and taught Henry new tricks. 

Macormack, the lion tamer, had a very good stunt lion, 
and he was extravagantly jealous of Henry. He could not 
make his lion go out backwards before him from the arena 
cage into the passage as Henry had learned to do before 
Fletcher ; and when he had tried, Ajax had, not seriously 
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but with an intention rather more than playful, flung him 
against the bars of the cage 

Macormack brooded deeply on this slight from his pet, and 
determined to take it out of Fletcher’s 

“ Pooh ! ” he said. “ You call yourself damned plucky for 
laying your ole ’oof on ’Enry’s scruff, and ’e don’t ’alf look 
wicked while you’re doin’ it Why don’t yer put yer ’ead m 
’is mouf and be done with it ? That ’ud be talking, that 
would ! ” 

“ I wouldn’t mind doing it,” said Fletcher reflectively, 
after a brief pause, “ once I get ’im used to the idea. ’Is jaw 
ain’t so big as a lion’s, still I could get the top of me ’ead in ” 
The lion tamer swaggered off jeering, and Fletcher thought 
out how best to lay this new trick before Henry for his approval 
But from the very first Henry didn’t approve of it He 
showed quite plainly that he didn’t want his head touched 
He didn’t like his mouth held forcibly open and wouldn’t have 
anything put between his teeth without crunching. Fletcher 
wasted several loaves of bread over the effort — and only 
succeeded once or twice gingerly and very ungracefully in 
gettmg portions of his own head in and out m safety. Henry 
roared long and loudly at him, clawed the air, and flashed all 
the language he could from his flaming eyes into Fletcher’s, 
to explain that this thing wasn’t done between tigers * It 
was hitting below the belt ! An infringement of an instinct 
too deep for him to master ; and Fletcher knew that he was 
outraging Henry’s instinct, and decided to refrain 

“ It ain’t fair to my tiger ! ” he said to himself regretfully , 
and he soothed Henry with raw meat and endearments, promis- 
ing to refrain from his unnatural venture. 

But when the hour for the performance came, Fletcher 
forgot his promise He was enraged at Macormack’s stunt lion 
for getting more than his share of the applause. He had the 
middle cage, and what with the way Macormack swaggered 
half naked in his scarlet ribbons, and the lion roared — that 
pulverismg, deep-toned, desert roar — and yet did all his tricks 
one after the other like a little gentleman, it did seem as if 
Henry barely got a round of his due applause. 

Henry jumped through his white disc — so did the stunt 
lion I He took his leap over Fletcher’s head — ^the stunt lion 
did something flashy with a drum, not half as dangerous, and 
the blind and ignorant populace ignored Henry and preferred 
the drum. 
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“ I don’t cate I ” said Fletcher to liiinseH “ Henry’s got 
to take my head m his mouf whethci he likes it 01 not — that’ll 
startle ’em ! ” 

He got lid of all the other tigcis Ilcniy was used to that, 
he liked it , now he would do liis own final stunt — walk out 
backw^aids into the passage w'liich led to the cages, and Fletcher 
w^ould hurry out through the aicna and back to Henrj^’s cage, 
give him a light extra supper, and tell him what a fine tiger he 
w'as 

But Fletcher called him into the middle of the stage instead 
and made him take that terrible attitude he had taught liim 
for the new trick. His eyes said : ” You’ll do this once for 
me, old man, w^on’t you ? ” 

Henry’s eyes said : “ Don’t ask it ! I’m tired ! I’m 
hungry ! I w'ant to get out I ” 

But Fletcher wouldn’t read Henry’s eyes any more, kic 
tried to force his head side-ways into the terrible open jaw's, 
and Henry’s teeth, instinctive, reluctant, compelled, closed on 
Fletcher’s neck. 

What Henry minded after the momentary relief of his 
instinctive action was the awful stillness of Fletcher. It wasn’t 
the stillness of the arena — ^that was nothing, a mere deep 
indrawn breath Fletcher lay limp betw’cen his paw's, as if tlie 
trick were over, as if all tricks were over. He w’ouldn’t get up, 
he didn’t look at Henry. Henry’s eyes gazed dowm unblinlangly 
into the blank eyes of Fletcher. All Henr}'’s soul was in Ins 
eyes watching for Fletcher’s soul to rise to meet them. And 
for an age nothing happened, until at last Henry realised that 
nothing ever would 

Before the nearest keeper shot Hcnr^f, Henry knew tliat he 
had killed his god He lifted up his heavy painted head and 
roared out through the still arena, a loud despairing cry. 

His heart was pierced before they reached his heart. 
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THE SIGN IN THE SKY 

T he Judge was finishing his charge to the jury. 

“ Now, gentlemen, I have almost fimshed what I want 
to say to you. There is evidence foi you to consider as to 
whether this case is plainly made out against this man so that 
^’•ou may say he is guilty of tlie murder of Vivien Barnaby. 
You have had the evidence of the servants as to the time the 
shot was fired. They have one and all agreed upon it You 
have had the evidence of the letter wiitten to the defendant 
by Vivien Barnaby on the mormng of that same day, Friday, 
September 13th — 2 . letter which the defence has not attempted 
to deny. You have had evidence that the prisoner first denied 
having been at Deering Hill, and later, after evidence had been 
given by the pohee, admitted he had. You will draw your own 
conclusions from that demal. This is not a case of direct 
evidence You will have to come to your own conclusions on 
the subject of motive — of means, of opportunity. The con- 
tention of the defence is that some person unknown entered 
the music room after the defendant had left it, and shot Vivien 
Barnaby with the gun which, by strange forgetfulness, the 
defendant had left behmd him. You have heard the de- 
fendant’s story of the reason it took him half an hour to get 
home. If you disbeheve the defendant’s story and are satisfied 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the defendant did, upon 
Friday, September 13th, discharge his gun at close quarters 
to Vivien Bamaby’s’head with intent to kill her, then, gentle- 
men, your verdict must be Guilty. If, on the other hand, you 
have any reasonable doubt, it is your duty to acquit the prisoner. 

I will now ask you to retire to your room and consider and let 
me know when you have arrived at a conclusion.” 
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The jury were absent a little under half an hour. They 
returned the verdict that to every one had seemed a foregone 
conclusion, the verdict of “ Guilty ” 

Mr Satterthwaite left the court after healing the verdict, 
with a thoughtful frown on his face. 

A mere murder trial as such did not attract him He was 
of too fastidious a temperament to find interest in the sordid 
details of the average crime But the Wylde case had been 
different. Young Martin Wylde was what is termed a gentle- 
man— and the victim, Sir George Barnaby’s young wife, had 
been personally Imown to the elderly gentleman 

He was thinking of all this as he walked up Holborn, and 
then plunged into a tangle of mean streets leading in the 
direction of Soho. In one of these streets there was a small 
restaurant, known only to the few of whom Mr. Satterthwaite 
was one It was not cheap — ^it was, on the contrary, exceed- 
ingly expensive, since it catered exclusively for the palate of 
the jaded goivtmet It was quiet — ^no strains of jazz were 
allowed to disturb the hushed atmosphere — it was rather dark, 
waiters appeared soft-footed out of the twihght, bearing silver 
dishes with the air of participating m some holy rite. The 
name of the restaurant was Arlecchmo. 

Still thoughtful, Mr. Satterthwaite turned into the Arlec- 
chmo and made for his favourite table in a recess m the far 
corner. Owing to the twilight before mentioned, it was not 
until he was quite close to it that he saw it was already occupied 
by a tall dark man who sat with his face in shadow, and with 
a play of colour fiom a stained window turning his sober garb 
into a kind of riotous motley. 

Mr Satterthwaite would have turned back, but just at 
that moment the stranger moved slightly and the otlier 
lecognised him 

“ God bless my soul,” said Mr Satterthwaite, who was 
given to old-fashioned expressions “ Why, it’s Mr Quin ' ” 
Three times before he had met Mr Quin, and each time 
the meeting had resulted in something a little out of the ordinary. 
A strange person, this Mr Qum, with a knack of showing you 
the things you had known all along m a totally different light 
At once Mr. Satterthwaite felt excited — pleasurably 
excited His role was that of the looker-on, and he knew it, 
but sometimes when in the company of Mr Quin, he had the 
illusion of being an actor — and the principal actor at that 

“ This is very pleasant,” he said, beaming all over his 
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dried-up little face “Very pleasant indeed 

objection to my joining you, I hope ^ 

“ I shall be dehghted,” said Mr. Qum. As you see I 

have not yet begun my meal.” r .u u ^ . 

A deferential head waiter hovered up out of the shadows. 
Mr. Satterthwaite, as befitted a man with a seasoned palate, 
gave his whole nund to the task of selection. In a few minutes 
the head waiter, a slight smile of approbation on his lips, 
retired, and a young satellite began his mmistrations. Mr. 

Satterthwaite turned to Mr. Qum. „ , 1 

“ I have just come from the Old Bailey, he began. 

sad business, I thought ” _ , ^ . 

“ He was found guilty ? ” said Mr Qum. 

“ Yes, the jury were out only half an hour. 

Mr Qum bowed his head. 

“ An inevitable result— on the evidence, he said 

“ And yet,” began Mr. Satterthwait^and stopped. 

Mr Qum finished the sentence for him. 

“ And yet your sympathies were with the accused 

that what you were going to say ? ” ^ 

“ I suppose it was. Martm Wylde is a nice-looking ycmng 
fellow — one can hardly believe it of him. All the same, th^e 
have been a good many mce-looking young fellows lately who 
have turned out to be murderers of a particularly cold-blooded 
and repellent type.” 

“ Too many,” said Mr. Qum quietly. 

“ I beg your pardon ? ” said Mr. Satterthwaite, slightly 
tiled. 

“ Too many for Martm Wylde. There has been a tend- 
ency from the beginning to regard this as just one more o a 
senes of the same type of crime — a man seeking to free imse 
from one woman m order to marry another. ^ 

“Well,” said Mr. Satterthwaite doubtfully. Un me 

“Ah'” said Mr Quin quickly. “ I am afraid I have not 

followed all the evidence.” , 1 ... 

“Mr Satterthwaite’s self-confidence rame back to him 
•with a rush He felt a sudden sense of power. He was 

tempted to be consciously dramatic. ...1. -d 

‘^Let me try to show it to you. I have met the Barn y , 
you understand I know the peculiar circumstances With 
me, you will come behind the scenes— you will see the thing 
from inside.” 
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Mr Qum leant forward with his quick encouraging srnile.^ 
“ If any one can show me that, it will be Ml . Sattcrthwaite,” 

he murmured , , , , i tt 

Mr Satterthwaite gripped the table with botli hands. Me 

was uplifted, cairied out of himself. For the moment he was 
an artist pure and simple~an artist whose medium was 
words 

Swiftly, with a dozen broad strokes, he etched in the 
picture of life at Deeiing Hill. Sir George Barnaby, elderly, 
obese, purse-proud. A man perpetually fussing over the 
little things of life A man who wound up his clocks ever}'- 
Friday afternoon, and who paid his own housekeeping books 
every Tuesday morning, and who always saw to the locking of 
his own front door every night. A careful man 

And from Sir George he went on to Lady Barnaby. Here 
his touch was gentler, but none the less sure. He had seen 
her but once, but his impression of her was definite and lasting. 
A vivid defiant creature — pitifully young. A trapped child, 
that was how he described her. 

“ She hated him, you understand ? She had married him 

before she luiew what she was doing And now ” 

She was desperate — that was how he put it. Turning this 
way and that She had no money of her own, she was entirely 
dependent on this elderly husband. But all the same she was 
a creature at bay — ^still unsure of her own powers, with a 
beauty that was as yet more promise than actuality And she 
was greedy Mr Satterthwaite affirmed that definitely Side 
by side with defiance there ran a greedy strealc — a clasping and 
a clutching at life. 

“ I never met Martin Wylde,” continued Mr. Satter- 
thwaite “ But I heard of him He lived less than a mile 
away Farmmg, that was his line And she took an interest 
m farmmg — or pretended to If you ask me, it was pretend- 
ing I think that she saw in him hei only way of escape — and 
she grabbed at him, greedily, like a child might have done. 
Well, there could only be one end to that. We know what 
that end was, because the letters were read out m court. He 
kept her letters— she didn’t keep his, but from the text of hers 
one can see that he was cooling off He admits as much. 
There was the other girl She also lived in the village of 
Beermg Vale. Her father was the doctor there You saw 
her in court perhaps ? No, I remember, you were not there, 
you said I shall have to describe her to you, A fair girl — 
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very fair. Gentle. Perhaps— yes, perhaps a tiny bit stmid. 
But very restful, you know. And loyal. Above ah, loyal 

HeTooked at Mr. Quin for “rthwSte 

gave it him by a slow appreciauve smile. Mr. Satterthwaite 

You heard that last letter read— you must have seen it t 
in the naners I mean. The one written on the morning of 
Friday SepteUer 13 th. It was full of desperate reproaches 
Ld vVe Veats, and it ended by beggmg Mfrtm Wde to 

Ze L side loot openfo, you so that no oi,e f 
have been heie. I shall be in the music loom It was sent by 

*'^”Mr Satterthwaite paused for a minute or two. 

" When he was hrst arrested, you remember Martin WyWe 
denied that he had been to the house at otag 

statement was that he had talren his gun an g , , , • 

in the woods. But when the police brought forward their 

evidence, that statement broke dowm the side door 

fingerprints, you remember, both on the 

and on one of the two cocktail glasses ’^" 5 ° 

mom. He admitted then that he had ff ^ 

Samaby, that they had had a stormy mtfview 5"' He 
had enLd m his havmg managed to her down He 

swore that he left his gun outside leaning against the wa 
SeloT, and Lt^e left Lady Bamaby ahve and waH. 

the time being then a minute or two f to 
He went strdght home, he says But e™kn“ was called m 

S7a:1\te‘‘fusrSon^. U 

■ rr'^r£^efr“."aner;"hkely statement-and 

yet ” 

“■Wdl?'Vai?MrSattert£^ slowly, “it’s a possible 

ta'Mhmlhew^" 
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his head in a whirl, sick and mkseiablc, and without a thought 
of the gun he had left leaning up against the wall.” 

He was silent foi some minutes before he went on. 

“ Not that It matteis. For the nc\t part is only too dear, 
unfortunately. It was exactly twenty minutes past six when 
the shot was heard All the servants heard it, the cook, the 
kitchen-maid, the butlei, the housemaid, and Lady Barnaby’s 
own maid They came rushing to the music room. She was 
lying huddled over the arm of her chair. The gun had been 
dischaiged close to the back of her head, so that the shot 
hadn’t a chance to scatter. At least two of them penetrated 
the brain ” 

He paused again and Mr. Quin asked casually : 

“ The servants gave evidence, I suppose ? *’ 

Mr. Satterthwaite nodded. 

“ Yes. The butler got there a second or two before the 
otheis, but their evidence was piactically a repetition of each 
other’s' ” 

“ So they all gave evidence,” said Mr. Quin musingly. 
“ There were no exceptions ? ” 

” Now I remember it,” said Mr Satterthwaite, ” the 
housemaid was only called at the inquest. She’s gone to 
Canada since, I believe ” 

” I see,” said Mr Quin 

There was a silence, and somehow the air of the little 
restaurant seemed to be charged with an uneasy feehng Mr 
Satterthwaite felt suddenly as though he were on the defensive. 

“ Why shouldn’t she ? ” he said abruptly. 

” Why should she ? ” said Mr. Qum with a very slight 
shrug of the shoulders 

Somehow the question annoyed Mr Satterthv aite He 
wanted to shy away from it — ^to get back on familiar ground 

“ There couldn’t be much doubt who fired the shot. As 
a matter of fact, the servants seemed to have lost their heads a 
bit There was no one in the house to take charge It was 
some minutes before any one thought of ringing up the police, 
and when they did so, they found that the telephone was out 
of order ” 

“ Oh 1 ” said Mr. Qum. ” The telephone was out of 
order.” 

It was, ’ said Mr Satterthwaite — and was struck suddenly 
by the feehng that he had said something tremendously 

important. It might, of course, have been done on purpose,” 
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he said slowly. ** But there seems no point m that Death 
was practically instantaneous.” 

Mr Quin said nothing, and Mr. Satterthwaite felt that his 
explanation was unsatisfactory. 

“ There was absolutely no one to suspect but young 
Wylde,” he went on. “ By his own account even, he was only 
out of the house three minutes before the shot was fired And 
who else could have fired it ? Sir George was at a bridge party 
a few houses away. He left there at half-past six and was met 
just outside the gate by a servant bringing him the news. 
The last rubber finished at half-past six exactly — ^no doubt 
about that. Then there was Sir George’s secretary, Henry 
Thompson. He was in London that day, and actually at a 
business meeting at the moment the shot was fired Finally 
there is Sylvia Dale who, after all, had a perfectly good motive, 
impossible as it seems that she should have had anything to 
do with a crime. She was at the station of Deering Vale 
seeing a friend off by the 6 28 tram. That lets her out Then 
the servants What earthly motive could any one of them 
have ? Besides, they all arrived on the spot practically 
simultaneously. No, it must have been Martm Wylde ” 

But he said it in a dissatisfied kind of voice. 

They went on with their lunch Mr. Quin was not in a 
talkative mood, and Mr. Satterthwaite had said all he had to 
say. But the silence was not a barren one. It was filled with 
the growing dissatisfaction of Mr. Satterthwaite, heightened 
and fostered in some strange way by the mere quiescence of 
the other man. 

Mr. Satterthwaite suddenly put down his knife and fork 
With a clatter 

“ Supposing that that young man is really innocent,” he 
said “ He’s going to be hanged ” 

He looked very startled and upset about it And still 
Mr Qum said nothing 

“ It’s not as though ” began Mr. Satterthwaite, and 

stopped “ Why shouldn’t the woman go to Canada ? ” he 
ended mconsequently 

Mr Quin shook his head. ^ 

** I don’t even know what part of Canada she went to, ’ 
continued Mr Satterthwaite peevishly 

“ Could you find out ^ ” suggested the other 
“ I suppose I could The butler now. He’d Icnow. Or 
possibly Thompson, the secretary.” 
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He paused again When he resumed speech, his voice 
sounded almost pleading 

“ It’s not as though it wcic any tiling to do with me ? 

“ That a young man is going to be hanged in a little over 
thiec weeks ? ” 

“ Well, yes — if 3'^ou put it that i\ay, I suppose Yes, I see 
what you mean Life and death. And that pooi girl too. 
It’s not that I’m hard-hearted— but, after all—nhat good will 
it do ^ Isn’t the whole thing rather fantastic ^ Even if I found 
out wdiere the w'oman’s gone to in Canada — why, it would 
piobably mean that I should have to go out there myself.” 

Mr Satterthw’aite looked sciiously upset. 

” And I was thinking of going to the Riviera next week,” 
he said pathetically 

And his glance tow aids Mr. Quin said as plainly as it 
could be said. “ Do let me off, w'on’t you ? ” 

“ You have nevei been to Canada ? ” 

“ Never ” 

“ A ve.ry interesting countr^f ” 

Mr Sattertliwaite looked at him undecidedly. 

“ You think I ought to go ? ” 

Mr. Qum leaned back in his chair and lighted a cigarette. 
Betw’'een puffs of smoke he spoke delibeiately 

“ You are, I believe, a rich man, I\lr. Satteithw'aitc. Not 
a milhonaire, but a man able to indulge a hobby without counting 
the expense. You have looked on at the dramas of other 
people Have you never contemplated stepping in and playing 
a part ? Have you never seen yourself tor a minute as the 
arbiter of other people’s destmies — standing in the centre of 
the stage with life and death in your hands ? ” 

Mr Satterthwaite leant forward. The old eagerness 
surged over him 

“You mean — if I go on this wild-goose chase to 
Canada ” 

Mr Qum smiled 

“ Oh ’ It was your suggestion, going to Canada, not 
mine,” he said lightly. 

“ You can’t put me off like that,” said Mr Satterthwaite 

earnestly “ Whenever I have come across 3’’ou ” He 

stopped 

Well ? ” 

‘‘ There is something about you I do not understand. 
Perhaps I never shall. The last time I met you ” 
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“ On Midsummer’s Eve ” 

Mr Sattertliwaite was startled, as though the words held 
a clue that he did not quite undeistand 
- “ Was it Midsummer’s Eve ? ” he asked confusedly 

“ Yes. But let us not dwell on that. It is unimportant, 
is it not ? ” 

“ Since you say so,” said Mi. Sattertliwaite courteously. 
He felt that elusive clue slipping through his fingers “ When 
I come back from Canada ” — he paused a little awkwardly — 
“ I — I — should much like to see 3^ou again.” 

” I am afraid I have no fixed address for the moment,” 
said Mr. Quin regretfully. ” But I often come to this place. 
If you also frequent it, we shall no doubt meet before very 
long ” 

They parted pleasantly. 

Mr Satterthwaite was very excited. He hurried round to 
Cook’s and inquired about boat sailings. Then he rang up 
Deering Hill. The voice of a butler, suave and deferential, 
answered him. 

“ My name is Satterthwaite. I am speaking for a — er — 
firm of solicitors I wished to make a few inquiries about a 
young woman w'ho was recently housemaid in your establish- 
ment ” 

“ Would that be Louisa, sir ? Louisa Bullard ^ ” 

” That IS the name,” said Mr. Satterthwaite, very pleased 
to be told it. 

“ I regret she is not in this country, sir. She went to 
Canada six months ago ” 

” Can you give me her present address ? ” 

The butler was afraid he couldn’t. It was a place in the 
mountains she had gone to — ^a Scotch name — ah i Banff, that 
was it. Some of the other young women in the house had 
been expecting to hear from her, but she had never written 
' or given them any address. 

Mr. Satterthwaite thanked him and rang off. He^ was still 
undaunted. The adventurous spirit was strong m his breast. 
He would go to Banff If this Louisa Bullard was there, he 
w'ould track her down somehow or other 

To his own surprise, he enjoyed the trip greatly. It was 
many years smce he had taken a long sea voyage The Riviera, 
Le Touquet and Deauville, and Scotland had been his usual 
round. The feeling that he was setting off on an impossible 
mission added a secret zest to his journey What an utter 
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fool ihc'^c follow Itavolioi-^ of fin would tliiuit Idni dui tiscj 
but know the object of hn tju' t I Ib't tlicu— they were fio* 

acquainted with Quin . , t » 

In BanO he found hn objetthc <%ni!y attained. 

Bullaid w.n employed in the larjtc hotel there I'wdve 
hours after hn arnval he wa'' ‘"tandintt fate to face with 

her . 

She was a worrnn of about thirtv-rivt» nnrenuc loohnt:, 
but with a <=trong frame She had pale brov.n hair inclined 
to cur], and a pair of honest bioun ctes Slic was, he thought, 
sliglitly stupid, but \cr> trustworthy 

She accepted quite readily lii^ statement tint he hat! been 
asked to collect a lew further facts from licr about the tragedy 
at Deenng Hill 

“I saw in the paper that hJr jMartin A\hldc had been 
coiiMcted, sir Ver}" sad it is too ** 

She seemed, however, to have no doubt ns to his guilt. 

“A nice }oung gentleman gone wrong But though I 
wouldn’t speak ill of the dead, it was her lad\s‘-hip wliat^led 
him on Wouldn’t leave him alone, she wouldn’t. Well, 
they\e both got their punishment. 'Ihcrc’s a text iistd to 
hang on my wall when I was a child, ‘ God is not mocked,* and 
It’s lery true I knew something W'as going to happen that 
%ery evening — and sure enough it did.” 

” How’ was that ? ” said Mr Sattcrlhwaltc. 

“ I W'as in my room, sir, changing my dress, and I happened 
to glance out of the window'. ’’J’licrc was a train going along, 
and the white smoke of it rose up in the air, and, if you’ll 
belieie me, it formed itself into the sign of a gigantic hand. 
A great white hand against the crimson of the sky. The 
fingers were crooked-hke, as though thei were reaching out 
for something. It fair ga\ e me a turn. * t)id you c% er know ? ’ 
I said to myself ‘ That’s a sign of something coming ’ — 
and sure enough at that very minute I heard the shot. ‘ It’s 
come,’ I said to myself, and I rushed downstairs and joined 
Carrie and the others who w'ere in the hall, and W'e went into 
the music room, and there she w'as, shot through the head — 
and the blood and everj'thing Horrible I I spoke up, I did, 
and told Sir George how I’d seen the sign beforehand, but 
he didn’t seem to think much of it. An unlucky diy, that 
was, I’ d felt it in my bones from early m the morning. Frida}’’, 
and the 13th — w'hat could you expect ? ” 

She rambled on Mr Satterthwaite was patient Again 
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and again he took her back to the crime, questioning her 
closely In the end he was forced to confess defeat. Louisa 
BuUard had told all she knew, and her story was perfectly 

simple and straightforward. rn 

Yet he did discover one fact of importance. The post m 
question had been suggested to her by Mr Thompson, Sir 
George’s secretary. The wages attached were so large that 
she was tempted, and accepted the job, although it involved 
her leaving England very hurriedly. A Mr. Denman had 
made all the arrangements this end and had also warned her 
not to write to her fellow-servants m England, as this 
“get her into trouble with the immigration authorities, 
which statement she had accepted in blmd faith. 

The amount of the wages, casually mentioned Jjy her, w^ 
indeed so large that Mr. Satterthwaite was startled Alter 
some hesitation he made up his mind to approach this M . 

^^^He^found very httle difficulty m inducing Mr Denman to 
teU all he knew. The latter had come across Thompson m 
London, and Thompson had done him a good turn, ine 
secretary had written to him in September saying 
personal reasons Sir George was aimous to get is gi 
of England. Could he find her a job ? A sum of money had 
been sent to raise the wages to a high fi^re. 

“ Usual trouble, I guiss,” said Mr. Denman, If 
nonchalantly m his chair. “ Seems a nice quie ^ 

Mr Satterthwaite did not agree that this was the usu^ 
trouble Louisa Bullard, he was sure, was not ® 
of Sir George Barnaby’s For sorne reason it had ^ f 
to get her out of England. But why ? And w o rpt 
bottom of it ? Sir George himself, working through Thomp 
son ? Or the latter working on his own initiative, and dragging 
in his employer’s name _ 

S«U pondenng oyer Jelpondent. 

made the return journey. He was cast aowii r 

His journey had done no good. , .1 

Smarting under a sense of failure, Im ma p^nJeted to 
Arlecchmo the day after his return. He f y , P famihar 
be successful the first time, but to his sa is a 
figure was sitting at the table in the recess, and the dark tace 

ot Mr. Harley Quin smiled a welcome him<?elf to a 

“ Well,” Ld Mr Satterthwaite as he helped Inmselt _ 

pat of butter, “ you sent me on a nice wil g 
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Mr. Qum raised his eyebiows. . 

“ I sent you ? ” he objected. “ It was your own idea 


Whosever idea it was, it’s not succeeded. Louisa Bullard 

has nothing to tell ” , c i 

Thereupon Mr Satterthwaite related the details of his 
conversation with the housemaid and then went on to his 
interview with Mr. Denman Mr Quin listened in silence. 

“ In one sense, I was justified,” continued Mr Satter- 
thwaite “ She was deliberately got out of the way. But 
why ^ I can’t see it.” 

“ No ? ” said Mr Quin, and his voice was, as ever, pro- 


vocative 

Mr. Satterthwaite flushed. 

“ I dare say you think I might have questioned her more 
adroitly I can assure you that I took her over the story again 
and again It was not my fault that I did not get what we 
want ” 

“ Are you sure,” said Mr. Quin, “ that you did not get 
what you want ^ ” 

Mr. Satterthwaite looked up at him in astonishment, and 
met that sad, mocking gaze he knew so well. 

The little man shook his head, slightly bewildered. 

There was a silence, and then Mr. Quin said, with a total 
change of manner : 

“ You gave me a wonderful picture the other day of the 
people in this business In a few words you made them stand 
out as clearly as though they were etched. I wish you would 
do somethmg of that kind for the place — you left that in 
shadow.” 

Mr Satterthwaite was flattered. 

“ The place ? Deenng Hill ? Well, it’s a very ordinary 
sort of house nowadays Red brick, you know, and bay 
windows Quite hideous outside, but very comfortable 
inside Not a very large house. About two acres of ground 
They’re all much the same, those houses round the links 
Built for rich men to hve m. The inside of the house is 
remimscent of a hotel — the bedrooms are like hotel suites 
Baths and hot and cold basins in all the bedrooms and a good 
gilded electric light fittings All wonderfully comfort- 
able, but not very countiy-like You can tell that Deenng 
Yale IS only nineteen miles from London.” 

® Mr. Qum listened attentively. 
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“ The tram sendee is bad, I have heard,” he remarked 
, “ Oh * I don’t know about that,” said Mr. Sattei thwaite, 
warming to his subject, “ I was down theie for a bit last 
summer. I found it quite convenient foi town. Of course, 
the trains only go every hour 48 minutes past the hour 
fiom Waterloo — ^up to 10 48.” 

” And how long does it take to Deermg Vale ? ” 

“ Just about three-quarters of an hour. 28 minutes past 
the hour at Deermg Vale.” 

“ Of course,” said Mr, Quin with a gesture of vexation, ” I 
should have remembered Miss Dale saw some one off by 
the 6 28 that evemng, didn’t she ? ” 

Mr. Satterthwaite did not reply for a minute or two. His 
mind had gone back with a rush to his unsolved problem. 
Presently he said : 

“ I wish you would tell me what you meant just now 
when you asked me if I was sure I had not got what I 
wanted ? ” 

It sounded rather complicated, put that way, but Mr. 
Qum made no pretence of not understanding. 

“ I just wondeied if you weren’t being a little too exacting. 
After all, you found out that Louisa Bullard was deliberately 
got out of the country. That being so, there must be a 
reason. And the reason must he m what she said to you ” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Satterthwaite argumentatively “ What 
did she say ? If she’d given evidence at the trial, what could 
she have said ? ” 

“ She might have told what she saw,” said Mr Quin. 

“ What did she see ? ” 

“ A sign in the sky.” 

Mr Satterthwaite stared at him. 

“ Are you thinking of that nonsense. That superstitious 
notion of Its being the hand of God ^ ” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Quin, “ for all you and I know it 
may have been the hand of God, you know ” 

The other was clearly puzzled at the gravity of his manner. 

“ Nonsense,” he said “ She said herself it was the smoke 
of the tram ” 

“ An up tram 01 a down tram, I wonder ? ” murmured 
Mr Quin 

Hardly an up tram. They go at ten minutes to the 
hour It must have been a down tram — the 6 28 no, tliat 
won’t do She said the shot came immediately afterwards, 
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and we know the shot was fired at twenty minutes past six. 
The tram couldn’t have been ten minutes early.” 

Hardly, on that line,” agreed Mr. Quin. 

Mr Satterthwaite was staring ahead of him. 

“ Perhaps a goods tram,” he murmured. “ But surely, 

if so ” , - 

“ There would have been no need to get her out or 

England I agree,” said Mr Qum. 

Mr Satterthwaite gazed at him, fascinated 

“ The 6 28,” he said slowly. “ But if so, if^the shot was 
fired then, why did every one say it was earher ? ” 

“ Obvious,” said Mr. Quin. “ The clocks must have 
been wrong ” 

“ All of them ? ” said Mr. Satterthwaite doubtfully. 
“ That’s a pretty tall coincidence, you know.” 

“ I wasn’t thmkmg of it as a coincidence,” said the other. 
“ I was thmkmg that it was Fnday ” 

" Friday ? ” said Mr Satterthwaite. 

“ You did tell me, you know, that Sir George always 
wound the clocks on a Friday afternoon,” said Mr. Quin 
apologetically 

“ He put them back ten minutes,” said Mr. Satterthwaite, 
almost m a whisper, so awed was he by the discoveries he was 
making “ Then he went out to bridge. I think he must 
have opened the note from his wife to Martin Wylde that 
morning — ^yes, decidedly he opened it. He left his bridge 
party at 6 30, found Martin’s gun standing by the side door, 
and went in and shot her from behind Then he went out 
again, threw the gun into the bushes where it was found later, 
and ■was apparently just coming out of the neighbour’s gate 
when some one came running to fetch him But the telephone 
■ — what about the telephone ? Ah ' yes, I see. He dis- 
connected It so that a summons could not be sent to the police 
that %\ay — ^they might have noted the time it was received 
And Wylde’s story works out now The real time he left was 
five and twenty minutes past six Walking slowly, he %vould 
reach home about a quarter to seven. Yes, I see it all Louisa 
was the only danger Avith her endless talk about her superstitious 
fancies Some one might realise the significance of the tram 
and then — good-bye to that excellent aUi” 

“ Wonderful,” commented Mr. Qum 
Mr Satterthwaite turned to him, flushed with success. 

The only thing is — ^how to proceed now ? ” 
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“ I should suggest Sylvia Dale,” said Mr Quin. 

Mr Satterthwaite looked doubtful 

“ I mentioned to you,” he said, “ she seemed to me a httle 
— er — stupid.” 

” She has a father and brothers who will take the necessary 
steps.” 

“ That IS true,” said Mr. Satterthwaite, relieved 

A very short time afterwards he was sitting with the girl 
telling her the story. She hstened attentively. She put no 
questions to him, but when he had done she rose. 

” I must have a taxi — at once ” 

“ My dear child, what are you going to do ? ” 

“ I am gomg to Sir George Barnaby.” 

“ Impossible. Absolutely the wrong procedure Allow 
me to ” 

He twittered on by her side. But he produced no im- 
pression. Sylvia Dale was intent on her own plans. She 
allowed him to go with her in the taxi, but to all his remon- 
strances she addressed a deaf ear. She left him in the taxi 
while she went into Sir George’s city office. 

It was half an hour later when she came out. She looked 
exhausted, her fair beauty drooping like a waterless flower. 
Mr Satterthwaite received her with concern. 

“ I’ve won,” she murmured, as she leant back with half- 
closed eyes 

“ What ? ” he was startled. “ What did you do ? What 
did you say ? ” 

She sat up a little. 

“ I told him that Louisa Bullard had been to the police 
With her story I told him that the police had made inquiries 
and that he had been seen going into his own grounds and out 
again a few minutes after half-past six. I told him that the 
game was up. He — he went to pieces. I told him that there 
was still time for him to get away, that the police weren t 
coming fo-” another hour to arrest him I told him that if he d 
sign a confession that he’d killed Vivien I’d do nothing, but 
that if he didn’t I’d scream and tell the whole building the 
truth He was so panicky that he didn’t know what he was 
doing. He signed the paper without realising what he was 
doing.” 

She thrust it into his hands , . , 1. 

“ Take it— take it. You know what to do with it so that 

they’ll set Martin free.” 
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“ He actually signed it,” cried Mr Satterthwaite, amazed. 

“ He IS a little stupid, you Imow,” said Sylvia Dale. “ So 
am I,” she added as an afterthought. “ That’s why I know 
how stupid people behave. We get rattled, you know, and 
then we do the wrong thing and are sorry afterwards ” 

She shivered, and Mr Satterthwaite patted her hand. 

“You need something to pull you together,” he said. 
“ Come, we are close to a very favourite resort of mine — the 
Arlecchmo Have you ever been there ? ” 

She shook her head. 

Mr Satterthwaite stopped the taxi and took the girl into 
the little restaurant. He made his way to the table in the 
recess, his heart beating hopefully. But the table was empty. 

Sylvia Dale saw the disappointment m his face. 

“ What is It ? ” she asked. 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Satterthwaite. “ That is, I half 
expected to see a friend of mine here. It doesn’t matter. 
Some day, I expect, I shall see him again. . . 
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“ He actually signed it,” cried Mr Satterthwaite, amazed. 

“ He IS a little stupid, you know,” said Sylvia Dale. “ So 
am I,” she added as an afterthought. “ That’s why I know 
how stupid people behave. We get rattled, you know, and 
then we do the wrong thing and are sorry afterwards.” 

She shivered, and Mr Satterthwaite patted her hand. 

“You need something to pull you together,” he said 
“ Come, we are close to a very favourite resort of mine — the 
Arlecchmo Have you ever been there ? ” 

She shook her head 

Mr Satterthwaite stopped the taxi and took the girl into 
the little restaurant He made his way to the table in the 
recess, his heart beating hopefully. But the table was empty. 

Sylvia Dale saw the disappointment m his face. 

“ What is It ? ” she asked. 

“ Nothing,” said Mr Satterthwaite. “ That is, I half 
expected to see a friend of mine here. It doesn’t matter. 
Some day, I expect, I shall see him again. , , 
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started hfe in a hank. He ts tbs greatest 
medern interpreter of that border ugion** 
between the natural and the supernatural His 
volume of short stones^ “ On the Edgef might 
serve as a title to his collected works — poems, 
novels, tales. No one, except perhaps Henry 
James, has succeeded so well in conveying the 
indefinable by suggestive and subtle use of symbols. 

ALL HALLOWS 

“ And because time in itself e . . . can receive no 
alteration, the hallowing . . . must consist in the shape 
or countenance which we put upon the affaiies that 
are inadent in these daysj' 

Richard Hooker. 

I T was about half-past three on an August afternoon when 
I found myself for the first time looking down upon All 
Hallows. And at ghmpse of it, fatigue and vexation passed 
away. I stood " at gaze,” as the old phrase goes — like the 
two children of Israel sent in to spy out the Promised Land 
How often the imagined transcends the real Not so All 
Hallows Havmg at last reached the end of my journey — 
flies, dust, heat, wind — having at last come limping out upon 
the green sea-bluff beneath which lay its walls — I confess the 
actuality excelled my feeble dreams of it 

What most astonished me, perhaps, was the sense not so 
much of its age, its austerity, or even its solitude, but its air 
of abandonment It lay couched there as if in hiding in its 
narrow sea-bay Not a sound was in the air , not a jackdaw 
clapped its wings among its turrets. No other roof, not even 
a chimney, was m sight , only the dark-blue arch of the sky , 
the narrow snowhne of tike ebbing tide , and that gaunt coast 
fading away into the haze of a West over which were already 
gathering the veils of sunset 

We had met, then, at an appropriate hour and season. 
And yet — I wonder. For it was certainly not the “ beauty ” 
of All Hallows, lulled as if into a dream in this serenity of air 
and heavens, which was to leave the sharpest impression upon 
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me. And what kind of first showing would it have made, I 
speculated, if an autumnal gale had been shrilling and trumpet- 
ing across its narrow bay — clots of wind-borne spume floating 
among its dusky pinnacles — and the roar of the sea echoing 
against its walls • Imagine it frozen stark in winter, icy hoar- 
frost edging its every boss, moulding, finial, crocket, cusp ' 

Indeed, are there not works of man, legacies of a half- 
forgotten past, scattered across this human world of ours from 
China to Peru, which seem to daunt the imagination with their 
incomprehensibility ? Incomprehensible, I mean, in the sense 
that the passion that mspired and conceived them is incom- 
prehensible. Viewed m the light of the passing day, they 
might be the monuments of a race of demi-gods. And yet, 
if we could but free ourselves from our timidities, and follies, 
ve might realise that even we ourselves have an obligation 
to leave behind us similar memorials — testaments to the 
creative and faithful genius not so much of the individual 
as of Humanity itself. 

However that may be, it was my own personal fortune to 
see All Hallows for die first time in the heat of the Dog Days, 
after a journey which could hardly be justified except by its 
end. At this moment of the afternoon the great church almost 
cheated one into the belief that it was possessed of a life of its 
own. It lay, as I say, couched in its natural hollow, basking 
under the dark dome of the heavens like some half-fossilised 
monster that might at any moment stir and awaken out of 
the swoon to which the wand of the enchanter had committed 
it. And with every inch of the sun’s descending journey it 
changed its appearance. 

That IS the charm of such things. Man himself, says tlie 
philosopher, is the sport of change His life and the life 
around him are but the flotsam of a perpetual flux. Yet, 
haunted by ideals, egged on by impossibilities, he builds his 
vision of the changeless ; and time diversifies it with its colours 
and its “ effects ” at leisure It was drawing near to harvest 
now , the summer was nearly over , the corn would soon be 
in stook , the season of silence had come, not even the robins 
had j'-et begun to practise tlieir autumnal lament. I should 
have come earlier. 

The distance was of little account. But nine flinty hills 
in seven miles is certainly hard commons To plod (the 
occupant of a cloud of dust) up one steep incline and so see 
another , to plod up that and so see a third , to surmount 
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that and, half-choked, half-roasted, to see (as if in unbelievable 
mirage) a fourth — and always stone walls, discoloured grass, 
no flower but ragged ragwort, whited fleabane, moody nettle, 
and the exquisite stubborn bindweed with its almond-burdened 
censers, and always the glitter and dazzle of the sun — ^well, 
the experience grows irksome. And then that endless flint 
erection with which some jealous Lord of the Manor had 
barricaded his verdurous estate ! A fly-infested mile of tlie 
company of that wall was tantamount to making one’s way 
into the infernal regions — ^with Tantalus for fellow-pilgrim. 
And when a soktary and empty dung-wagon had lumbered by, 
lifting the dumb dust out of the road in swirling clouds into 
the heat-quivering air, I had all but wept aloud. 

No, I shall not easily forget that walk — or the conclusion 
of It — ^when footsore, all but dead beat — dust all over me, 
cheeks, lips, eyelids, in my hair, dust in drifts even between 
my naked body and my clothes — I stretched my aching limbs 
on the turf under the straggle of trees which crowned the bluff 
of that last hill still blessedly green and verdant, and feasted 
my eyes on the cathedral beneath me. How odd Memory is 
— in her sorting arrangements. How perverse her pigeon- 
holes. 

It had remmded me of a drizzling evening many years 
ago. I had stayed a moment to listen to an old Salvation 
Army officer preaching at a street corner. The sopped and 
squalid houses echoed with his harangue. His penitents’ 
drum resembled the block of an executioner. His goatish 
beard wagged at every word he uttered “ My brothers and 
sisters,” he was saying, “ the very instant our fleshly bodies 
are born they begin to perish , the moment the Lord has put 
them together, time begins to take them to pieces again Now 
at this very instant if you listen close, you can hear the mbblmgs 
and frettings of the moth and rust within — ^the worm that never 
dies. It’s the same with human causes and creeds and institu- 
tions — just the same. O then for that Strand of Beauty where 
all that IS mortal shall be shed away and we shall appear in the 
likeness and verisimilitude of what in sober and awful truth 
we are ” 

The light striking out of an oil and colourman’s shop at 
the street coiner lay across his cheek and beard and glassed 
his eye The soaked circle of humanity in which he was 
gesticulating stood staring and motionless — the lassies, the 
probationers, the melancholy idlers. I had had enough. I 
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went away But it is odd that so utterly inappropriate a 
recollection should have edged back into my mind at this 
moment There was, as I have said, not a living soul m sight. 
Only a few sea-birds— oystei catchers maybe — ^u'ere janglmg 
on the distant beach. 

It was now a quarter to four by my watch, and the usual 
pensive “ lin-lan-lone ” from the belfry beneath me would 
soon no doubt be iinging to evensong. But if at that moment 
a triple bob-major had suddenly clanged its alarm ovei sea 
and shore, I couldn’t have stirred a finger’s breadth. Scanty 
though the shade afforded by the wind-shorn tuft of trees 
under which I lay might be — I was ineffably at peace. 

No bell, as a matter of fact, loosed its tongue that stagnant 
half-hour Unless then the walls beneath me already con- 
cealed a few such chance visitors as myself, All Hallows would 
be empty A cathedral not only without a close but vdthout 
a congregation — yet another romantic charm. The Deanery 
and the residences of its clergy, my old guide-book had long 
since informed me, were a full mile or more away. I deter- 
mined in due time, first to make sure of an entry, and then 
having quenched my thirst, to bathe. 

How inhuman any extremity — ^hunger, fatigue, pam, 
desire — makes us poor humans. Thirst and i-outh so haunted 
my mind that again and again as I glanced towards it I supped 
up at one long draught that complete blue sea But mean- 
while, too, my eyes had been steadily exploring and searching 
out this monument of the bygone centuries beneath me. 

The headland faced approximately due west. The wmdow^s 
of the Lady Chapel therefore lay immediately beneath me, 
their fourteenth- century glass showmg flatly dark amid their 
traceries Above it, the shallow V-shaped, leaden-ribbed roof 
of the chancel converged towards the unfimshed tower, then 
broke away at right angles — ^for the cathedral was cruciform 
Walls so ancient and so sparsely adorned and decorated could 
not but be inhospitable m effect. Their stone was of a bleached 
bone-gray , a gray that none the less seemed to be as immaterial 
as flame — or incandescent ash. They were substantial enough, 
ho\vever, to cast a marvellously lucent shadow, of a blue no 
less vivid but paler than that of the sea, on the shelvmg sward 
beneath them And that shadow was steadily shifting as I 
watched But even if the complete edifice had vanished into 
the void, the scene would still have been of an incredible 
lovelmess The colours in air and sky on this dangerous coast 
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seemed to shed a peculiar unreality even on the roclcs of its 
own outworks 

So, from my vantage place on the hill that dominates it, I 
continued for a while to watch All Hallows , to spy upon it , 
and no less intently than a sentry who, not quite trusting his 
owm e5^es, has seen a dubious shape approaching him in the 
dusk It may sound absurd, but I felt that at any moment 
I too might surprise All Hallows in the act of revealing what 
m very truth it looked like — and was^ when no human witness 
was there to share its solitude 

Those gigantic statues, for example, which flanked the 
base of the unfinished tower — an intense bluish-white in the 
sunhght and a bluish-purple in shadow — images of angels 
and of saints, as I had learned of old from my guide-book 
Only six of them at most could be visible, of couise, from 
where I sat And yet I found myself counting them again 
and yet again, as if doubting my own arithmetic For my 
first impression had been that seven were in view^ — though the 
figure furthest from me at the western angle showed little 
more than a jutting fragment of stone which might perhaps 
be only part and parcel of the fabric itself 

But then the lights even of day may be deceitful, and 
fantasy plays stiange tricks wuth one’s eyes With exercise, 
none the less, the mind is enabled to detect minute details 
wbich the unaided eye is incapable of paiticularising Given 
the imagination, man himself indeed may some day be able to 
distmguish w^hat shapes are walking during our own terrestrial 
midnight amid the black shadows of the craters in the noonday 
of the moon At any rate, I could trace at last frets of carving, 
minute weathei marks, crookednesses, incrustations, repairings, 
that had before passed unnoticed These walls, indeed, like 
human faces, were maps and charts of their own long past 

In the midst of this prolonged scrutiny, the hypnotic air, 
the heat, must suddenly have overcome me I fell asleep up 
there m my grove’s scanty shade , and lemamed asleep, too, 
long enough (as time is measured by the clocks of sleep) to 
dream an immense panoramic dream On waking, I could 
recall only the faintest vestiges of it, and found that the hand 
of my watch had crept on but a few minutes m the interval. It 
was eight minutes past four 

I scrambled up — ^numbed and inert — with that peculiar 
sense of panic which sometimes follows an uneasy sleep What 
folly to have been frittering time away within sight of my goal 
THE 25 
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at an hour when no doubt the cathedial would soon be closed 
to visitors, and abandoned for the night to its own secret 
ruminations. I hastened down the steep rounded mcline of 
the hill, and havmg skirted under the sunlit expanse of the 
walls, came presently to the south door, only to discover that 
my forebodmgs had been justified, and that it w^as already 
barred and bolted. The discovery seemed to increase my 
fatigue fourfold. How foolish it is to obey mere caprices 
I^Tiat a straw is a man * 

I glanced up into the beautiful shell of masonry above my 
head Shapes and figures m stone it showed in plenty — 
symbols of an imagination that had flamed and faded, leaving 
this signature for sole witness — but not a living bird or butter- 
fly There was but one famt chance left of making an entry 
Hunted now, rather than the hunter, I hastened out again 
mto the full blazing flood of sunshine — and once more came 
within sight of the sea ; a sea so near at last that I could hear 
its enormous sallies and murmurings. Indeed I had not 
realised until that moment how closely the great western doors 
of the cathedral abutted on the beach 

It was as if its hospitality had been deliberately designed, 
not for a people to whom the faith of which it was the shrme 
had become a weariness and a commonplace, but for the solace 
of pilgrims from over the ocean I could see them tumbling 
into their cockle-boats out of their great hollow ships — sails 
idle, anchors down ; see them leaping ashore and straggling 
up across the sands to these all-welcoming portals — " Parthians 
and Medes and Elamites ; dwellers in Mesopotamia and in the 
parts of Egj^t about Cyrene ; strangers of Rome, Jews and 
Proselytes — we do hear them speak in our own tongue the 
wonderful works of God.” 

And so at last I found my way into All Hallows — entering 
by a rounded dwarfish side-door with zigzag mouldings. 
There hung for corbel to its dripstone a curious leering face, 
with Its forked tongue out, to give me welcome. And an 
appiopriate one, too, for the figure I made ! 

But once beneath that prodigious roof-tree, I forgot myself 
and eveiything that was mine The hush, the coolness, the 
unfathomable twihght drifted in on my small human con- 
sciousness Not even the ocean itself is able so completely to 
receive one into its solacing bosom. Except for the windows 
over my head, filtering with their stained glass the last western 
radiance of the sun, theie was but little visible colour in those 
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great spaces, and a severe economy of decoration. The 
stone piers carried their round arches wjith an almost intimi- 
dating impassivity. 

By deliberate design, too, or by some illusion of perspective 
the whole floor of the buildmg appeared steadily to ascend 
towards the east, where a dark wooden multitudinously-figured 
rood-screen shut off the choir and the high altar from the nave. 
I seemed to have exchanged one rmiversal actuality for another ; 
the burning world of nature, for this oasis of quiet Here, 
the wings of the imagination need never rest m their flight 
out of the wilderness into the unknown 

Thus restmg, I must again have fallen asleep And so 
swiftly can even the merest freshet of sleep affect the mind, 
that when my eyes opened, I was completely at a loss 

Where was I ? What demon of what romantic chasm 
had swept my poor drowsy body into this immense haunt ? 
The din and clamour of an horrific dream whose fainting 
rumour was still in my ear, became suddenly stilled. Then 
at one and the same moment, a sense of utter dismay at earthly 
surroundings no longer serene and peaceful, but gnm and 
forbidding, flooded my mind, and I became aware that I was 
no' longer alone. Twenty or thirty paces away, and a little 
this side of the rood-screen, an old man was standing. 

To judge from the black and purple velvet and tassel- 
tagged gown he wore, he was a verger. He had not yet realised, 
It seemed, that a visitor shared his solitude. And yet he was 
listening. His head was craned forward and leaned sideways 
on his rusty shoulders. As I steadily watched him, he raised 
his eyes, and with a pecuhar stealthy deliberation scanned the 
complete upper regions of the northern transept. Not the 
faintest rumour of any sound that may have attracted his 
attention reached me where I sat Maybe a wild bird had 
made its entry through a broken pane of glass and with its 
cry had at the same moment awakened me and caught his 
attention. Or maybe the old man was waiting for some 
fellow-occupant to join him from above. 

I continued to watch him Even at this distance, the 
silvery twilight cast by the clerestory windows was sufficient 
to show me, though vaguely, his face • the high sloping nose, 
the lean cheekbones and protruding chin He continued 
so long in the same position that I at last determined to break 
m on his reverie 

At sound of my footsteps his head sunk cautiously back 
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Upon his shouldeis , and he turned , and tiien motionlessly 
surveyed me as I diew near. He resembled one of those old 
men whom Rembrandt delighted m di awing the knotted 
hands, the black drooping eyebrows, the wide thin-hpped 
ecclesiastical mouth, the intent cavernous daik eyes beneath 
the heavy folds of their lids White as a miller with dust, 
hot and draggled, I was haidly the kind of visitor that any 
self-respecting custodian would warmly welcome, but he 
greeted me none the less with eveiy maik of courtesy. 

I apologised for the lateness of my arrival, and explained 
It as best I could “ Until I caught sight of you,” I concluded 
lamely, “ I hadn’t ventuied very far in ; otherwise I might 
have found myself a prisonei for the night. It must be dark in 
here when there is no moon ” 

The old man smiled — but wryly “ As a matter of fact, 
sir,” he replied, “ the cathedral is closed to visitors at four — 
at such times, that is, when there is no afternoon service. 
Services are not as frequent as they weie. But visitors are 
rare too. In winter, in particular, you notice the gloom — as 
you say, sir Not that I ever spend the night here : though 
I am usually last to leave. There’s the risk of fire to be thought 
of and . I think I should have detected your presefice 
here, sir One becomes accustomed after many years.” 

There was the usual trace of official pedantry in his voice, 
but it was more pleasing than otherwise. Nor did he show 
any wish to be rid of me He continued his survey, although 
his eye was a little absent and his attention seemed to be 
divided 

“ I thought perhaps I nught be able to find a room for 
the night and really explore the cathedral to-morrow mormng. 
It has been a tiring journey , I come from B ” 

“ Ah, from B ; it w a fatiguing journey, sir, talien on 

foot I used to walk in there to see a sick daughter of mine. 
Carriage parties occasionally make their way here, but not 
so much as once. We are too far out of the hurly-burly to be 
much intruded on Not that them who come to make their 
worship here are intruders Far from it. But most that 
come are mere sightseers And the fewer of them, I say, in 
the circumstances, the better ” 

Something in what I had said or m my appearance seemed 
to have reassured him. “ Well, I cannot claim to be a regular 
churchgoer,” I said “ I am myself a mere sightseer And 
yet even to sit here for a few minutes is to be reconciled.” 
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** Ah, reconciled, sir ” the old man repeated, turning 
away. “ I can well imagine it after tliat journey on such a 
day as this But to live here is another matter.” 

" I was thmkmg of that,” I replied in a foolish attempt 
to retrieve the position. “ It must, as you say, be desolate 
enough m the winter — for two-thirds of the year, indeed.” 

“ We have our storms, sir — the bad with the good,” he 
agreed, “ and our position is specially prolific of what they 
call sea-fog. It comes driving m from the sea for days and 
nights together — gale and mist, so that you can scaicely see 
your open hand in front of 5'our eyes even m broad daylight 
And the noise of it, sir, sweeping across ovcihead in that 
woolmess of mist, if 3'ou take me, is most peculiar It’s 
shoclang to a sti anger. No, sir, we aie left pietty much to 
ouiselves when the fine weather birds are flown You’d 
be astonished at the power of the winds heie There was a 
mason — a local man too — not above two or thiee years ago 
was blown clean off the roof from under the towei — tossed 
up in the air like an empty sack But ” — and the old man at 
last allowed his eyes to stray upwards to the roof again — “ but 
there’s not much doing now.” He seemed to be pondering 
Nothing open.” 

“ I mustn’t detain you,” I said, “ but you were saying 
that services are infrequent now. Why is that ? When one 
thinks of ” But tact restrained me 

“ Pray don’t think of keepmg me, sir It’s a part of my 
duties. But from a remark you let fall I was supposing you 
may have seen something that appealed, I undeistand, not 
man}’’ months ago in the newspapers We lost our Dean — 
Dean Pomfrey — last November To all intents and purposes, 
I mean , and his office has not yet been filled Between you 
and me, sir, there’s a hitch — though I should wish it to go no 
further. They are greedy monsters — those newspapers no 
respect, no discretion, no decency, in my view And they 
copy each other like cats in a chorus. 

“We have never wanted to be a notoriety here, sir and 
not of late of all times We must face our own troubles 
You’d be astonished how callous the mere sightseer can be 
And not only them from over the water whom our particular 
troubles cannot concern — ^but far worse — parties as English 
as you or me. They ask you questions you wouldn’t believe 
possible m a civilised country Not that they care what 
becomes of us — not one iota, sir We talk of them masked-up 
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Inquisitors in oiden times, but there’s many a human being in 
our own would enjoy seeing a fellow-creature on the rack if 
he could get the oppoitunity. It’s a heartless age, sir.” 

This was queerish talk in the cii cumstances . and after 
all I myself was of the glorious company of the sightseeis I 
held my peace. And the old man, as if to make amends, 
asked me if I would care to see any particular part of the build- 
ing “ The light IS smallmg,” he explained, “ but still if we 
keep to the ground level there’ll be a few minutes to spare , 
and we shall not be mteriupted if we go quietly on our way ” 

For the moment the reference eluded me : I could only 
thank him for the suggestion and once more beg him not to 
put himself to any inconvenience. I explained, too, that 
though I had no personal acquaintance with Dr Pomfrey, I 
had read of his illness in the newspapers. “ Isn’t he,” I added 
a little dubiously, “ the author of The Chwch and the Folk ? 
If so, he must be an exceedingly learned and delightful man.” 

“ Ay, sir ” The old veiger put up a hand towards me ; 
“ you may well say it . a saint, if ever there was one But it’s 
worse than ‘ illness,’ sir — it’s oblivion. And, thank God, 
the newspapers didn’t get hold of more than a bare outline ” 

He dropped his voice “ This way, if you please , ” and 
he led me off gently down the aisle, once more coming to^ a 
standstill beneath the roof of the tower “ What I mean, sir, 
is that there’s very few left in this world who have any place in 
their minds for a sacred confidence — no reverence, sir They 
would as lief All Hallows and all it stands for were swept 
away to-moirow, demolished to the dust And that gives me 
the greatest caution with whom I speak. But sharing one’s 
troubles is sometimes a relief If it weren’t so, why do those 
Cartholics have their wooden boxes all built for the purpose ? 
What else, I ask you, is the meaning of their lasts and 
penances ? 

“ You see, sir, I am myself, and have been for upwaids 
of twelve years now, the Dean’s verger. In the sight of no 
respecter of peisons — of offices and dignities, that is, I take it 
— I might claim to be even an elder brother. And oui Dean, 
sir, was a man who was all thmgs to all men No pride of 
place, no vauntingness, none of your apron-and-gaiter high- 
■and-mightiness whatsoever, sir. And then that I And to 
come on us without warning ; or at least without warning as 
could be taken as such ” I followed his eyes into the darkening 
stony spaces above us ; a light like tarnished silver lay over 
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the soundless vaultings But so, of course, dusk, either of 
evening or daybreak, would affect the ancient stones Nothing 
moved theie. 

“ You must understand, sir,” the old man was continuing, 
“ the procession for divme service proceeds from the vestry 
over yonder out through those wrought-iron gates and so under 
the rood-screen and into the chancel there Visitors are 
admitted on showing a card or a word to the verger in charge : 
but not otherwise. If you stand a pace oi two to the right, 
you will catch a glimpse of the altar-screen — ^fourteenth- 
century work, Bishop Robert de Beaufort — and a unique 
example of the age But what I was saying is that when we 
proceed for the services out of here into there, it has always 
been oui custom to keep pietty close together , more seemly 
and decent, sir, than stragglmg in hke so many sheep 

“ Besides, sir, aren’t we at such times in the manner of 
2in at i ay \ ‘ marching as to war,’ if you take me . it’s a lesson 
m objects. The third verger leading : then the choristers, 
boys and men, though sadly depleted ; then the minor canons , 
then any other dignitaries who may happen to be present, 
with the canon in residence , then myself, sir, followed by the 
Dean. 

“ There hadn’t been much amiss up to then, and on that 
afternoon, I can vouch — and I’ve repeated it ad naushuni — 
there was not a single stranger out m this beyond here, sir — 
nave or transepts Not withm view, that is : one can’t be 
expected to see through foui feet of Norman stone Well, sir, 
we had gone on our way, and I had actually turned about as 
usual to bow Dr Pomfrey into his stall, when I found to my 
consternation, to my consternation, I say, he wasn’t there * 
It alarmed me, sir, and as you might well believe if you knew 
the full circumstances 

“ Not that I lost my presence of mind My first duty 
was to see all things to be in order and nothing unseemly to 
occur My feelings were another matter The old gentle- 
man had left the vestry with us that I knew I had myself 
robed ’im as usual, and he in his own manner, smiling with his 
‘ Well, Jones, another day gone , another day gone ’ He was 
always an anxious gentleman for time^ sir How we spend it 
and all. 

“ As I say, then, he was behind me when we swepp out 
of the gates I saw him coming on out of the tail of my eye — 
we grow accustomed to it, to see with the whole of the eye, I 
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mean. And then — not a vestige , and me — well, sii , non- 
plussed, as you may imagine I gave a look and sign at Canon 
Ockham, and the service proceeded as usual, while I hurried 
back to the vestiy thinkmg the poor gentleman must have 
been taken suddenly ill And yet, sir, I was not surprised to 
find the vestry vacant, and him not there I had been expecting 
matteis to come to what you might call a head 

“ As best I could I held my tongue, and a fortunate thing 
It was that Canon Ockham was then in residence, and not 
Canon Leigh Shougar, though perhaps I am not the one to 
say it No, sir, our beloved Dean — as pious and harmless a 
gentleman as evei graced the Church — ^was gone foi ever. He 
was not to appear in our midst again He had been ” — and 
the old man with elevated eyebrows and long lean mouth 
nearly whispered the words into my ear — “ he had been 
absconded — abducted, sir ” 

“ Abducted I ” I murmured 

The old man closed his eyes, and with trembling lids 
added, “ He was found, sir, late that night up there in what 
they call the Trophy Room — ^sitting in a coiner there, weeping. 
A child Not a word of what had persuaded him to go or 
misled him there, not a word of sorrow or sadness, thank 
God He didn’t know us, sir — didn’t know 7ne Just simple , 
harmless , memory all gone Simple, sir ” 

It was foolish to be whispermg together like this beneath 
these enormous spaces with not so much as a clothes-moth 
for sign of life within view. But I even lowered my voice 
still fuither “ Were there no premonitory symptoms ^ Had 
he been failing for long ? ” 

The spectacle of grief in any human face is afflicting, but 
m a face as aged and lesigned as this old man’s — I turned away 
in lemorse the moment the question was out of my lips , 
emotion is a human solvent and a sort of friendliness had 
sprung up between us 

“ If you will just follow me,” he whispered, “ there’s a 
little place where I make my ablutions that might be of service, 
sir We could converse there in better comfoit I am some- 
times reminded of those words in Ecclesiastes * ‘ And a bird of 
the air shall tell of the matter.’ There is not much m our 
poor human affairs, sir, that was not knotm to the writer of 
that book ” 

He turned and led the way with surprising celerity, gliding 
along in his thm-soled, square-toed, clerical sprmgside boots , 
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and came to a pause outside a nail-studded door. He opened 
it with a huge key, and admitted me into a recess under the 
central tower We mounted a spiral stone staircase and passed 
along a corridor hardly more than two feet wide and so dark 
that now and agam I thrust out my fingertips in search of his 
black velveted gown to make sure of my guide 

This corridor at length conducted us mto a little room 
whose only illumination I gathered was that of the ebbing 
dusk from withm the cathedral The old man with trembling 
rheumatic fingers ht a candle, and thrusting its stick into the 
middle of an old oak table, pushed open yet another thick 
oaken door “ You will find a basin and a towel m there, sir, 
if you will be so kind ” 

I entered. A print of the Crucifixion was tm-tacked to 
the panelled wall, and beneath it stood a tin basm and jug 
on a stand Never was water sweeter. I laved my face and 
hands, and drank deep , my throat like a parched river-course 
after a drought WHiat appeared to be a tarnished censer lay 
in one corner of the room ; a pair of seven-branched candle- 
sticks shared a recess with a mouse-trap and a book My 
eyes passed wearily yet gratefully from one to another of these 
mute discarded objects while I stood drying my hands 

When I returned, the old man was standing motionless 
before the spike-barred grill of the wmdow, peermg out and 
down 

“ You asked me, sir,” he said, turning his lank waxen 
face into the feeble rays of the candle, “ you asked me, sir, a 
question which, if I understood you aright, was this : Was 
there anythmg that had occurred pi evtous that would explain 
what I have been telling you ^ Well, sir, it’s a long story, 
and one best restricted to them perhaps that have the good- 
will of things at heart All Hallows, I might say, sir, is my 
second home. I have been heie, boy and man, for close on 
fifty-five years — ^have seen four bishops pass away and have 
served under no less than five several deans, Dr Pomfrey, 
poor gentleman, being the last of the five 

“ If such a word could be excused, sir, it’s no exaggeration 
to say that Canon Leigh Shougar is a greenhorn by com- 
parison . which may m part be why he has never quite hit it 
off, as they say, with Canon Ockham Or even with Arch- 
deacon Trafford, though he’s another kind of gentleman 
altogether And he is at present abroad He had what they 
call a breakdown m health, sir 
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“ Now in my humble opinion, what was required was not 
only wisdom and knowledge but simple common sense In 
the circumstances I am about to mention, it serves no purpose 
for any of us to be talking too much ; to be for ever sitting at a 
table with shut doors and finger on lip, and discussing what 
to most intents and purposes would hardly be called evidence 
at all, sir. What is the use of argufying, splitting hairs, 
objurgating about trifles, when matters are sweeping rapidly 
on from bad to worse I say it with all due respect and not, 
I hope, thrusting myself into what doesn’t concern me : Dr 
Pomfrey might be with us now in his own self and reason if 
only common caution had been observed 

“ But now that the poor gentleman is gone beyond all 
that, there is no hope of action or agreement left, none whatso- 
ever They meet and they meet, and they have now one 
expert now another down from London, and even from the 
continent And I don’t say they are not knowledgable gentle- 
men, either, nor a pride to their profession But why not 
tell all ? Why keep back the very secret of what we know ^ 
That’s what I am asking And, what’s the answer ? Why 
simply that what they don’t want to believe, what runs counter 
to their hopes and wishes and credibilities — and comfort — 
in this world, that’s what they keep out of sight as long as 
decency peimits 

“ Canon Leigh Shougar knows, sir, what I know And 
how, I ask, is he going to get to grips with it at this late day 
if he refuses to acknowledge that such things are what every 
fragment of evidence goes to prove that they are It’s we, sir, 
and not the rest of the heedless world outside, who in the 
long and the short of it are responsible And what I say is . 
no power or principality here or hereunder can take possession 
of a place while those mside have faith enough to keep them 
out But once let that falter — ^the seas are m And when I 
say no power, sir, I mean — ^ivith all deference — even Satan 
himself ” The lean lank face had set at the word like a wax 
mask The black eyes beneath the heavy lids were fixed on 
mine with an acute intensity and — though more inscrutable 
things haunted them — ^with an unfalteimg courage So 
dense a hush hung about us that the very stones of the walls 
seemed to be of silence solidified It is curious what a refresh- 
ment of spirit a mere tin basinful of water may be I stood 
leaning against the edge of the table so that the candlelight 
still rested on my companion 
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“ What is wiong here ? I asked him baldly. 

He seemed not to have expected so direct an enquiry. 
“ Wrong, sir ? ^^Tiy, if I might make so bold,” he replied 
With a wan, far-away smile and gently drawing his hand down 
one of the velvet lapels of his gown, “ if I might make so bold, 
sir, I take it that you have come as a direct answer to prayer ” 

His voice faltered. “ I am an old man now, and nearly 
at the end of my tether You must realise, if you please, that 
I can’t get any help that I can undeistand. I am not doubting 
that the gentlemen I have mentioned have only the salvation of 
the cathedral at heart — ^the cause, sir ; and a graver responsi- 

- bility yet. But they refuse to see how close to the edge of 
thmgs we are : and how we are drifting 

“ Take mere situation. So far as my knowledge tells me, 
there is no sacred edifice in the whole kingdom — of a piece, 
that is, with All Hallows not only m mere size and age but in 
what I might call sanctity and tradition — that is so open — 
open, I mean, sir, to attack of this peculiar and terrifying 
nature.” 

“ Terrifying ? ” 

“ Terrifying, sir ; though I hold fast to what wits my Maker 
has bestowed on me Where else, may I ask, would you 
expect the powers of darkness to congregate in open besiege- 
ment than in this narrow valley ^ First, the sea out there 
Are you aware, sir, that ever since living remembrance flood-tide 
has been gnawing and mumbling its way mto this bay to the 
extent of three or four feet per annum ? Forty mches, and 
forty mches, and forty inches corroding on and on : Watch it, 
sir, man and boy as I have these sixty years past and then 
make a century of it. 

“ And now, thmk a moment of the floods and gales that 
fall upon us autumn and wmter through and even in spring, 
when this valley is liker paradise to young eyes than any place 
on earth. They make the roads from the nearest towns well- 
nigh impassable ; which means that for seven months of the 
year we are to all intents and purposes clean cut off from the 
rest of the world — as the Schmdels out there are from the 
mainland. Are you aware, sir, I continue, that as we stand 
now we are above a mile from traces of the nearest human 

- ' habitation, and them merely the relics of a burnt-out old farm- 

stead ? I warrant that if (and which God forbid) you had 
been shut up here during the coming night, and it was a near 
thmg but what you weren’t — 1 warrant you might have shouted 
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youisclf dumb out of the nearest %vindow if window you could 
reach — and not a human soul to heed or help you/* 

I shifted my hands on tlic table It was tedious to be 
aslung questions that icccived only such vague and evasive 
replies : and it is always a little disconcerting m the presence 
of a sti anger to be spoken to so close, and with such posit ivcne.ss. 

“ Well/’ I smiled, “ I hope I should not have disgiacecl my 
neives to such an extiemc as that As a small boy, one of 
my particulai fancies was to spend a night in a pulpit Thcie’s 
a cushion, you know * ” 

The old man’s solemn glance never swerved from my eyes. 
“ But I take it, sii,” he said, “ if you had ventured to give out 
a text up theie in the dark hours, your innocent young mind 
would not have been prepared for any kind of a congregation ? ” 

“ You mean,” I said a little sharply, ” that the place is 
haunted ? ” The absurd notion had flitted across my mind 
of some wandering tribe of gipsies chancing on a refuge so 
ample and isolated as this, and taking up its quarters in its 
secret parts The old church must be honeycombed W'lth 
con idol s and passages and chambers pretty much like the 
one in which we were now concealed : and wdiat does 
“ caitholic ” imply but an infinite hospitality within prescribed 
limits ? But the old man had taken me at my word. 

” I mean, sir,” he said firmly, shutting his eyes, “ that 
there are devilish agencies at work heie ” He raised his hand 
“ Don’t, I entreat you, dismiss what I am sa^nng as the wander- 
ings of a foolish old man ” He drew a little nearer “ I 
have heard them with these ears , I have seen them with these 
eyes , though w'hether they have any positive substance, sir, 
IS beyond my small knowledge to declare. But what indeed 
might we expect their substance to be ? First : ‘ I take it,’ 
says the Book, ‘ to be such as no man can by learning define, 
nor by wisdom search out ’ Is tliat so ? Then I go by the 
Book And next what does the same Word or very near it 
(I speak of the Apociypha) say of their purpose ? It says — 
and correct me if I go astray — ‘ Devils are creatures made by 
God, and that fo7 vengeance ’ 

“ So far, so good, sir We stop when we can go no further. 
Vengeance But of their power of what they can <fo, I can 
give you definite evidences. It would be a b 3 rword if once 
the rumour was spread abroad And if it is not so, why, I ask. 
does every expert that comes here leave us m haste and in 
dismay ? They go off with their tails between their legs. 
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They see, they grope m, but they don’t believe They invent 
reasons And they hasten to leave us 1 ” His face shook with 
the emphasis he laid upon the word. “ Why ? Why, because 
the experience is beyond their knowledge, sir ” He drew 
back breathless and, as I could see, profoundly moved 

“ But surely,” I said, “ every old building is bound in 
time to show symptoms of decay. Half the cathedrals in 
England, half its churches, even, of any age, have been 
‘ restored ’ — and in many cases with ghastly results This new 
grouting and so on. Why, only the other day . All I 
mean is, why should you suppose mere wear and tear should 
be caused by any other agenc}’' than ” 

The old man turned away “ I must apologise,” he 
interrupted me with his inimitable admixture of modesty and 
dignity, “ I am a poor mouth at explanations, sir Decay — 
-stress — stram — settling — dissolution : I have heard those 
words bandied from lip to lip like a game at cup and ball 
They fill me with nausea Why, I am speaking not of dis- 
solution, sir, but of repairs, restorations Not decay, strengthen- 
ing Not a corroding loss, ah awful progress I could show 
you places — and chiefly obscured from direct view and difficult 
of a close examination, sir, where stones lately as rotten as 
pumice and as fretted as a sponge have been replaced by others 
fresh-quarried — and nothing of their kind within twenty 
miles 

“ There are spots where massive blocks a yard or more 
square have been, pushed into place by sheer force All Hallows 
IS safer at this moment than it has been for three hundred years. 
They meant well — them who came to see, full of talk and fine 
language, and went dumb away. I grant you they meant well 
I allow that. They hummed and they hawed They smirked 
this and they shrugged that. But at heart, sir, they were 
cowed — ^horrified • all at a loss Their very faces showed it 
But if you ask me for what purpose such doings are afoot — 
I have no answer ; none 

“ But now, supposmg you yourself, sir, were one of them, 
with youi repute at stake, and you were called m to look at a 
house which the owners of it and them who had it in trust were 
disturbed by its being re-edificated and restored by some agency 
unknown to them Supposmg that 1 Why,” and he rapped 
with his knuckles on the table, “ being human and not one of 
us mightn’t you be going away too with mouth shut, because 
you didn’t want to get talked about to your disadvantage ? 
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And wouldn’t you at last dismiss the whole thing as a foolish 
delusion, in the belief that living m out-of-the-way parts like 
these cuts a man off from the world, breeds maggots in the 
mind ? 

“ I assuie you, sir, they don’t — not even Canon Ockham 
‘himself to the full — they don’t believe even me. And yet, 
when they have their meetings of the Chapter, they talk 
and wrangle round and round about nothing else. I can bear 
the other without a muimur. What God sends, I say, we 
humans deserve We have laid ourselves open to it. But 
when you buttress up blindness and wickedness with down- 
right folly, why then, sir, I sometimes fear for my own reason ” 

He set his shoulders as square as his aged frame would 
permit, and with fingers clutchmg the lapels beneath his chin, 
he stood gazing out mto the darkness through that narrow 
inward window. 

“ Ah, sir,” he began again, “ I have not spent sixty yearh 
in this solitary place without paying heed to my own small 
wandeiing thoughts and instincts. Look at your newspapers, 
sir What they call the Great War is over — and he’d be a 
brave man who would take an oath before heaven that that 
was only of human designing — ^and yet what do we see around 
us ? Nothing but strife and juggleries and hatred and con- 
tempt and discord wherever you look. I am no scholar, sir, 
but so far as my Imowledge and experience carry me, we human 
beings are hving to-day merely from hand to mouth. We 
learn to-day what ought to have been done yesterday, and yet 
are at a loss to loiow what’s to be done to-morrow. 

” And the Church, sir God forbid I should push my 
way into what does not concern me , and if you had told me 
half an hour gone by that you were a regular churchman, I 
shouldn’t be pouring out all tins to you now. It wouldn’t 
be seemly. But bemg not so gives me confidence. By merely 
listening you can help me, sir ; though you can’t help us. 
Centuries ago — and in my humble judgment, nghtly — we 
broke away from the parent stem and rooted ourselves m our 
own soil But, right or wrong, doesn’t that of itself, I ask you, 
make us all the more open to attack from him who never 
wearies m going to and fro m the world seeking whom he may 
devour ? 

“ I am not wishing you to take sides. But a gentleman 
doesn’t scoff, you don’t find him jeering at what he doesn’t 
rightly understand. He keeps his own counsel, sir. And 
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that’s where, as I say, Canon Leigh Shougar sets me doubting. 
He Tefiises to make allowances , though up there in London 
things may look different. He gets his company there , and 
then for him the whole kallyidoscope changes, if you take me ” 

The old man scanned me an mstant as if enquiring within 
himself whether, after all, I too might not be one of the out- 
casts. “ You see, sir,” he went on dejectedly, “ I can bear 
what may be to come. I can, if need be, live on through what 
few years may yet remain to me and keep going, as they say. 
But only if I can be assured that my own inmost senses are not 
cheating and misleading me Tell me the worst, and you will 
have done an old man a service he can never repay. Tell me, 
on the other hand, that I am merely groping along in a network 
of devilish delusion, sir — ^well, in that case I hope to be with 
my master, with Dr. Pomfrey, as soon as possible We were 
all children once , and now tliere’s nothing worse in this world 
for him to come into, m a manner of speaking. 

“ Oh, sir, I sometimes wonder if what we call childhood 
and growing up isn’t a copy of the fate of our ancient fore- 
fathers. In the begmmng of time there were Fallen Angels, 
we aie told ; but even if it weren’t there in Holy Writ, we 
might have learnt it of our own fears and misgivings I some- 
times find myself looking at a young child with little short of 
awe, sir, knowmg that within its mind is a scene of peace and 
paradise of which we older folk have no notion, and which 
will fade away out of it, as life wears m, like the mere taber- 
nacling of a dream.” 

There was no trace of unction m his speech, though the 
phraseology might suggest it, and he smiled at me as if in 
reassurance “You see, sir — if I have any true notion of the 
matter — then I say, heaven is deahng very gently with Dr, 
Pomfrey He has gone back, and, I take it, his soul is elsewhere 
and at rest.” 

He had come a pace or two nearer, and the candlelight how 
cast grotesque shadows m the hollows of his brows and cheek- 
bones, silvering his long scanty hair The eyes, dimming with 
age, were fixed on mine as if in incommunicable entreaty 
I was at a loss to answei him 

He dropped his hands to his sides “ The fact is,” he 
looked cautiously about him, “ what I am now being so bold as 
to suggest, though it’s a familiar enough experience to me, 
may put you in actual physical danger But then, duty’s duty, 
and a deed of kindness from stranger to stranger quite another 
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matter You seem to have come, if I may say so, m the nick 
of time . that was all On the other hand we can leave the 
building at once if you are so minded In any case we must 
be gone well before daik sets m , even mere human beings 
are best not disturbed at any night-work they may be after. 
The dark bungs recklessness , conscience cannot see as clear 
m the dark Besides, I once delayed too long myself. There 
IS not much of day left even now, though I see by the almanac 
there should be a slip of moon to-mght — unless the sky is 
overclouded. All that I’m meaning is that our all-in-all, so to 
speak, is the calm untrammelled evidence of the outer senses, 
sir And there comes a time when — ^well when one hesitates to 
trust one’s own ” 

I have read somewhere that it is only its setting — the shape, 
the line, the fold, the angle of the lid and so on — that gives 
Its finer shades of meaning and significance to the human eye. 
Looking into his, even in that narrow and melancholy illumina- 
tion, was like pondering over a gray, salt, desolate pool — such 
as sometimes neighbours the sea on a flat and dangerous coast 

Perhaps if I had been a little less credulous, or less ex- 
hausted, I should by now have begun to doubt this old creature’s 
samty. And yet, surely, at even the faintest contact with the 
insane, a sentinel in the mind sends up flares and warnings , 
the very landscape changes , there is a sense of msecurity. 
If, too, the characters inscribed by age and experience on a 
man’s face can be evidence of goodness and simphcity, then 
my companion was safe enough To trust in his sagacity was 
another matter 

But then, there was All Hallows itself to take into account 
That first glimpse from my green headland of its louring yet 
lovely walls had been strangely moving There are buildings 
(almost as though they were once copies of originals now half- 
forgotten in the human mind) that have a singular influence 
on the imagination ^ Even now in this remote candlelit room, 
immured between its massive stones, the vast edifice seemed 
to be gently and furtively fretting its impression on my mind 

I glanced again at the old man . he had turned aside as if 
to leave me, unbiased, to my own decision How would a 
lifetime spent between these sombre walls have affected me, 
I wondered ? Surely it would be an act of mere decency to 
indulge their worn-out hermit ! He had appealed to me. 
1^ j times more reluctant to follow him, I could 

haidly refuse. Not at any rate without risking a retreat as 
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humiliating as that of the architectural experts he had referred 
to — ^^^dth my tail between my legs. 

“ I only wish I could hope to be of any real help ’’ 

He turned about , his expression changed, as if at the 
coming of a light. “ Why, then, sir, let us be gone at once. 
You are with me, sir : that was all I hoped and asked And 
now there’s no time to waste ” 

He tilted his head to listen a moment — ^with that large, 
flat, shell-hke ear of his which age alone seems to produce 
“ Matches and candle, sir,” he had lowered his voice to a 
whisper, “ but — though we mustn’t lose each other , you and 
me, I mean — «oi, I think, a naked light What I would 
suggest, if you have no objection, is your kindly grasping my 
gown There is a kind of streamer here, you see — as if made 
for the purpose There will be a good deal of up-and-dowmng, 
but I Imow the building blindfold and as you might say inch 
by inch And now that the bell-rmgers have given up ringing 
it IS more in my charge than ever.” 

He Stood back and looked at me with folded hands, a 
whimsical childhke smile on his aged face “ I sometimes 
think to myself I’m hke the sentry, sir, in that play of William 
Shakespeare’s. I saw it, sir, years ago, on my only visit to 
London — when I was a boy. If ever there was a villain for 
all his fine talk and all, commend me to that ghost. I see him 
yet ” 

Whisper though it was, a sort of chirrup had come into 
his voice, like that of a cricket m a baker’s shop I took tight 
hold of the velveted tag of his gown. He opened the door, 
pressed the box of safety matches into my hand, himself 
grasped the candlestick, and then blew out the light We 
were instantly marooned m an impenetrable darkness. “ Now, 
sir, if you would kindly remove your wallung shoes,” he 
muttered close m my ear, “ we should proceed with less noise. 
I shan’t hurry you And please to tug at the streamer if you 
need attention In a few minutes the blackness will be less 
mtense ” 

As I stooped down to loose my shoe-laces I heard my heart 
thumping merrily away It had been listening to our con- 
versation apparently * I slung my shoes round my neck — as 
I had often done as a boy when gomg paddlmg — and we set 
out on our expedition 

I have endured too often the nightmare of being lost and 
abandoned in the stony bowels of some strange and prodigious 
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building to take such an adventure hghtIjL I clung, ^ I confess, 
desperately tight to my lifeline, and Ave groped steadily omvard 
— my guide ever and again tuinmg back to mutter warning or 
encouragement m my ear 

Now I found myself steadily ascending ; and then in a 
while, feeling my Avay down flights of hollowly worn stone 
steps, and anon brushing along a gallery or corkscrewing up a 
newel staircase so narrow that my shoulders all but touched 
the walls on either side. In spite of the sepulchral cool in these 
boAvels of the cathedral, I was soon suffocatingly hot, and the 
effort to see became intolerably fatiguing. Once, to recover 
our breath, we paused opposite a slit in the thickness of the 
masonry, at which to breathe the tepid sweetness of the outer 
air It was faint with the scent of wild flowers and cool of the 
sea And presently after, at a barred window, high overhead, 
I caught a glimpse of the night’s first stars. 

We then turned inward once more, ascending yet another 
spiral staircase And now the intense darkness thinned a 
little, the groined loof above us becoming faintly discernible 
A fresher air softly fanned my cheek , and then trembling 
fingers groped over my breast, and, cold and bony, clutched 
my own 

“ Dead still here, sir, if you please.” So close sounded the 
whispered syllables the voice might have been a messenger’s 
within my own consciousness “ Dead still, here. There’s a 
drop of some sixty or seventy feet a few paces on.” 

I peered out across the abyss, conscious, as it seemed, of 
the huge superincumbent weight of the noble fretted roof only 
a small space noAv immediately above our heads. As we 
approached the edge of this stony precipice, the gloom paled a 
little, and I guessed that we must be standing in some coign 
of the southern transept, for what hght the evening skies now 
afforded was clearer towards the right On the other hand, it 
seemed the northern windows opposite us were most of them 
boarded up, or obscured m some fashion Gazing out, I could 
detect scaffolding poles — ^like loiitting needles — thrust out 
from the walls and a balloon- like spiead of canvas above them. 
Foi the moment my ear was haunted by what appeared to be 
the droning of an immense insect But this presently ceased 
I fancy it was internal only 

“ You will understand, sir,” breathed the old man close 
beside me and we still stood, grotesquely enough, hand in 
hand the scaffolding over there has been m position a good 
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nianv montlis now It was put up w'lien tlie last gentlernan 
came down from’London to inspect the fabric. And there it s 
been left ever since. Now, sir 1 — though I implore you to be 

hardlv needed the warning. With one hand clutching 
my box of matches, the fingers of the other interlaced with my 
companion’s, I strained every sense. And yet I could detect 
not the faintest stir or murmur under that wide-spreading 
roof Only a hush as profound as that which must reign m 
the Royal Chamber of the pyiamid of Cheops faintly swirled 

in the labyiinths of my ear. ^ 

How long we stayed in this position I cannot say ; but 

minutes sometimes seem like hours. And then, withou e 
slightest warning, I became aware of a peculiar and incessant 
vibration It is impossible to give a name to it It suggested 
the remote whirring of an enormous mill-stone, or tbat— 
though w'lthout definite pulsation — of revolving wnngs, or e en 

the spmmng of an immense top ^ ^1 1 j 00 

In spite of Ms age, my companion appaientty had ears as 

acute as mme He had clutched me tighter a full ten seconds 
.before I myself became aware of tMs dismrbance of the air 
He pressed closer. “ Do you see that, sir ? , „ 

I gazed and gazed, and saw nothing Indeed e ® , 

I had seemed to hear I might have been deceived. 

more treacherous in certam circumstances excep p y 

the eye — ^than the ear It magnifies, distorts, an y 

invent As instantaneously as I had become 

murmur had ceased And then— though I cannot be certain 
it seemed the dingy and voluminous spread ° , 1 j 

theie had peiceptibly trembled as if a huge band had 

been thrust out to draw it aside. No time w g 
make sure. The old man had hastily withdra ' ^ 

' opening of the wall through which we had ^ ^ 

made no pause in our retreat until we had ^°ni S . , refresh 
narrow slit of window which I bave spoken of an awhile 

ourselves with a less stagnant au We here lesting awh 

“ Well, sir ? ” he enquired at last, in the same flat muttled 

tones. P „ I whispered. 

“ Oh, yes, sir I makeTt a habit to be the last to leave- 
,and often the first to come , but I am usua y go y 

^°^nooked close at the dim face in profile against that narrow 
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oblong of night. “ It is so difficult to be sure of oneself,” I 
said “Have you evei actually encounteied anything — near at 
hand, I mean ? ” 

“ I keep a sharp look-out, sir Maybe they don’t think 
me of enough importance to molest — the last rat, as they say ” 
“ But have you ? ” — I might myself have been communi- 
cating with the phantasmal genius loci of All Hallows — our 
muffled voices , this intense caution and secret listening ; 
the slight breathlessness, as if at any instant one’s heart were 
ready for flight “ But have you > ” 

“ Well yes, sir,” he said “ And in this very gallery 
They nearly had me, sii But by good fortune there’s a recess 
a little further on — stored up with some old fragments of 
carving, from the original building, sixth-century, so it’s said * 
stone-capitals, heads and hands, and such like I had had my 
warning, and managed to lep in there and conceal myself 
But only just m time Indeed, sir, I confess I was in such a 
condition of terror and horror I turned my back ” 

You mean you heard, but didn’t look And — something 

came ? 


^ seemed to be reduced to no bigger than a 
child, huddled up there in that corner. There was a sound 
like clanging metal — but I don’t think it was metal It drew 
near at a furious speed, then passed me, making a filthy gust 

of wind For some instants I couldn’t breathe , the air was 
gone 

“ And no other sound ? ” 


Iso other, sir, except out of the distance a noise like th( 
sounding of a stupendous kind of gibberish. A calling , or s( 
it seemed— -no human sound The air shook witli it You see 
sir, i myself wasn’t of any consequence, I take it — unless a men 

?) — I have heard it said somewher( 

mat the rarity of these happenings is only because it’s a pair 
and torment and not any sort of pleasure for such beings, sucl 
apparitionS’ sir, good or bad, to visit our outward world That’: 
what I have heard said , though I can go no further 
■NT^.r ^ telling you of was in the early winter— 

^ dense sea-fog over the valley, 1 
rpnHM 1 through that opening there into the 
T flowing milk I never light up now . and, il 

finw the boast, sir, I seem to have almost forgotten 

do hi<? t in any walk of life a man can only 

do his best, and if there weren’t such opposition and hindrances 
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in high places, I should have nothing to complain of What is 
anybody’s life, sir (come past the gaiety of youth) but marking 
time Did jou hear anythmg then, sir ? ” 

His gentle monotonous mumbling ceased and we listened 
together But ever}'- ancient edifice has voices and soundings 
of its own . tliere as nothing audible that I could put a name 
to, only what seemed to be a famt perpetual stir or whirr of 
grinding such as (to one’s over-stimulated senses) the stablest 
stones set one on top of the other with an ever slightly varying 
weight and stress might be likely to make perceptible in a 
world of matter. A world which, after all, they say, is itself 
m unimaginably rapid rotation, and under the tyranny of time 

“ No, I hear nothing,” I answered : “ but please don’t 
think I am doubting what you say. Far fiom it You must 
remember I am a stranger, and that therefore the influence of 
the place cannot but be less apparent to me. And you have 
no help in this now ? ” 

“ No, sir. Not now But even at tlie best of times we 
had small company hereabouts, and no money. Not for any 
substantial outlay, I mean And not even the boldest suggests 
making what’s called a public appeal It’s a strange thing to 
me, sir, but whenever the ne\vspapers get hold of anything, 
the) turn it into a byword and a sham Yet how can they help 
themselves ? — ^witli no beliefs to guide them and nothing to 
stay their mouths except about what for sheer human decency’s 
sake they daren’t talk about. But then, who am I to complain ? 
And now, sir,” he continued with a sigh of utter w^earmess, 
“ if you are sufficiently rested, would you perhaps follow me on 
to the roof? It is the last visit I make — though by rights 
perhaps I should take in what there is of the tower But I’m 
too old now for that — clambering and climbing over naked 
beams ; and the ladders are not so safe as they were ” 

We had not far to go The old man drew open a squat 
heavily-ironed door at the head of a flight of wooden stairs 
It was latched but not bolted, and admitted us at once to the 
leaden roof of the building and to the immense amphitheatie of 
evening The last faint hues of sunset were fading in the 
W'est , and silver-bright Spica shared with the tilted crescent 
of the moon the serene lagoon-like expanse of sky above the 
sea Even at this height, the air was audibly stirred with the 
low lullaby of the tide 

The staircase by which we had come out was surmounted 
by a flat penthouse roof about seven feet high. We edged 
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sofity along, then paused once ntore ; lo hnd ounclm now *11 
but ieic-a-icte with the gigantic figurcr that vStood sentinel »t 
the ba-^e of the buttie^scs to the unfinished tower. 

The tower w'as so far unfinislied, indeed, as to v’car the 
appeaiancc of the ruinous ; besides which, wJiat appeared to be 
scars and stains ns if of file were dctectaiilc on some of its 
stones, rcnrunchng me of the legend whicli 5 ears before f had 
chanced upon, that this stretch of coast had more than once 
been visited centuries ago by pillaging Norsemen. 

The night w-as unfathomably clear and still. On our left 
rose the conical bluff of the headland crowned with tlie solitarj 
grote of ticcs bcncatli which I had taken refuge front the 
blinding sunshine that very afternoon. Its grasses were now 
hoary with faintest moonlight Far to the nglit stretched the 
flat cold plain of the Atlantic — that enormous darkened 
looking-glass of space ; only a distant lightship ever and again 
stealthily signalling to us with a lean phosphoric finger from 
Its outermost reaches 

The mere sense of that abysm of space — its w’aste pow'dered 
W’lth tlie stars of the Milky Waj' ; the mere presence of tlic 
stony leviathan on whose back we Ptvo humans now stood, 
dw'arfed into insignificance beside tlicsc gesturing images of 
stone, w^ere enough of themselves to excite the imagination. 
And — w'hether matter-of-fact or pure delusion — uiis old 
verger’s insinuations that the catlicdral was now menaced by 
some inconceivable danger and assault had set my ncrv'cs on 
edge My^ feet w'ere numb as tlie lead they stood upon ; 
W'hile the tips of my fingers tingled as if a pow'crful electric 
discharge were coursing through my body. 

We moved gently on — the spare shape of the old man a 
few steps ahead, peering cautiously to nght and left of him 
as we advanced. Once with a hasty gesture he drew’^ me back 
and fixed his eyes for a full minute on a figure — at tw'O removes 

which was silhouetted at that moment against the stari)' 
emptiness : a forbidding thing enough, viewed in this vague 
luminosity, wluch seemed in spite of die unmoving stare that 
I n^d on It to be perceptibly Stirling on its windw'^orn pedestal. 

But no ; “ All’s well 1 ” the old man had mutel}’’ signalled 
to me, and we pushed on. Slowdy and cautiously ; indeed I 
had time to notice m passing diat this particular figure held 
str^ched in its right hand a bent bow, and was crowned wuth a 
high W'eather-worn stone coronet One and all were frigid 
company At last we completed our circuit of the tower, 
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had come back to the place we had set out from, and stood 
eyeing one anotlier like two conspirators m the clear dusk 
Maybe there was a tinge of incredulity on my face. 

“ No, sir,” murmured the old man, “ I expected no othei 
The night is uncommonly quiet. IVe noticed that before 
They seem to leave us at peace on nights of quiet. We must 
turn m again and be getting home ” 

Until that moment I had thought no more of where I was 
to sleep or to get food, nor had even realised how famished 
with hunger I was Nevertheless, the notion of fumbling down 
agam out of the open air into the narrow mwaid blackness of 
the walls from which we had just issued was singularly un- 
inviting. Across these wide fiat stretches of roof there was at 
least space for flight, and there were recesses for concealment 
To gain a moment’s respite, I enquired if I should have much 
difficulty in getting a bed in the village And as I had hoped, 
the old man himself offered me hospitalit}' 

I thanked him , but still hesitated to follow, for at that 
moment I was trydng to discover what peculiar effect of dusk 
and darkness a moment before had deceived me into the belief 
that some small animal — a dog, a spaniel, I should have guessed 
— had suddenly and surreptitiously taken cover behind the 
stone buttress nearby But that apparently had been a mere 
illusion The creature, whatever it might be, was no barker at 
any rate Nothing stirred now , and my companion seemed 
to have noticed nothing amiss 

“ You were saying,” I pressed him, “ that when repairs — 
restorations — of the building were in contemplation, even the 
experts were perplexed by what they discovered ? What did 
they actually say ? ” 

“ Say, sir ' ” Our voices sounded as small and meaningless 
up here as those of grasshoppers in a noonday meadow 
“ Examine that balustrade which you aie leaning against at this 
mmute Look at that gnawing and fretting — that furrowing 
above the lead All that is honest wear and tear — constant 
weathering of the mere elements, sir — ram and wind and snow 
and frost That’s honest nature-vioxk, sir But now compare 
It, if you please, with this St Mark here , and remember, sir, 
these images were intended to be part and parcel of the fabric 
as you might say, sentries on a castle — symbols, you under- 
stand ” 

I stooped close under the huge gray creature of stone until 
my eyes were scarcely more than six inches from its pedestal 
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And, unless the moon deceived me, I confess I could find not 
the slightest trace of fret or friction Far from it. The stone 
had been grotesquely decoiated in low relief with a gaping 
crocodile — a two-headed crocodile , and the angles, knubs 
and undulations of the creature were cut as sharp as with a 
Itnife m cheese I drew back 

“ Now cast your glance upwards, sir. Is that what you 
would call a saintly shape and gesture ? ” 

What I took to represent an eagle was perched on the 
image’s lifted urist — but louring and vulture-hke The head 
of the figure was poised at an angle of defiance — the ears un- 
naturally high up on the skull , the lean right forearm ex- 
tended with pointing forefinger as if in derision Its stony 
gaze was fixed upon the stars ; its whole aspect was undeni- 
ably sinister and intimidating. The faintest puff of milk- 
warm air from over the sea stirred on my cheek I drew 
aside 


' Ay, sir, and so with one or two of the rest of them,” 
the old man commented, as he watched me, “ there are other 
wills than the Almighty’s ” 

At this, the pent-up excitement within me broke bounds. 
This nebulous msmuatory talk ! — I all but lost my temper. 

I can t, for the life of me, understand what you are saying,” 
I exclaimed in a voice that astonished me with its shrill volume 
of sound in that intense lofty quiet “ One doesn’t repair in 
order to destroy ” 

The old man met me without flinching. “ No, sir ? Say 
you so ? And why not ? Are there not two lands of change 
in this world ? a building-up and a breaking-down ? To 
give strength and endurance for evil or misguided purposes, 
would that be time wasted, if such was your ?iim ? Why sir, 
isn t that true even^ of the human mind and heart ? We 
here are on the outskirts, I grant, but where would you expect 
_ le activity to shoiv itself unless m the outer defences ? An 
institution may be beyond dying, sir : it may be being restored 
or a worse destruction And a hundred trumpeting voices 
would make no difference when the faith and life within is 
tottering to its fall ” 

Somehow, this muddle of metaphors reassured me. 
UbMously the old man’s wits had worn a little thin . he was 
tne victim of an intelligible but monstrous hallucination. 

3re taking it for granted,” I expostulated, 
mat, It what you say is true, a stranger could be of the slightest 
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help. A visitor — mind you — ^who hasn’t been inside the doois 
of a church, except in search of what is old and gone, for 
years.” 

The old man laid a trembling hand upon my sleeve The 
folly of It — with my shoes hanging like ludicrous millstones 
round my neck I 

^ “ If you please, sir,” he pleaded, “ have a little patience 
with me. I’m pi caching at nobody. I’m not even hintmg 
that them outside the fold circumstantially speaking aren’t of 
the flock All m good time, sir , the Almighty’s time May- 
be — ^witli all due respect — it’s from them within we have most 
to fear And indeed, sir, believe an old man I could never 
express the gratitude I feel You have given me the occasion 
to unbosom myself, to make a clean bieast, as they say All 
Hallovs is my earthly home, and — well, there, let us say no 
more You couldn’t help me — except only by your presence 
here God alone knows vho can • ” 

At that instant a dull enoimous rumble reverberated from 
within the building — as if a huge boulder or block of stone 
had been shifted or dislodged in the fabiic , a peculiar giind- 
ing neiTe-w racking sound. And foi the fiaction of a second 
the flags on which we stood seemed to tiemble beneath our 
feet. 

The fingers tightened on my arm. “ Come, sir , keep 
close , we must be gone at once,” the quavering old voice 
whispered ; “ we have sta3'ed too long ” 

But we emerged into the night at last without mishap 
The little western door, above which the grinning head had 
w^elcomed me on my arrival, admitted us to teffa fiiifia again, 
and w'e made our way up a deep sandy track, bordered by 
clumps of heib agrimony and fennel and hemlock, wuth 
viper’s bugloss and sea-poppy blooming in the gentle dusk 
of night at our feet We turned when we reached the summit 
of this sandy incline and looked back All Hallow's, vague 
and enormous, lay beneath us in its hollow, resembling some 
natural prehistoric outcrop of that sea-worn rock-bound coast , 
but stiangely human and saturnine 

The air was mild as milk — a pool of faintest sweetnesses 
gorse, bracken, heather , and not a rumour disturbed its 
calm, except only the furtive and stertorous sighings of the 
tide But far out to sea and beneath the horizon summer 
lightnings were now in idle play — ^flickering into the sky like 
the unfolding of a signal, planet to planet — then gone That 
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alone, and peiliaps too this feeble moonlight glinting on the 
ancient glass, may have accounted foi the faint viticous glare 
that seemed evei and again to glitter acioss the \undows 
of the northern transept far beneath. And yet hotv easily 
deceived is the imagination. This old man’s talk still echo- 
ing m my ear, I could have voued this was no leflection but 
the glow of some light shining fitfully fiom within ounvards 
The old man paused beside a flowering bush of fuchsia 
at the wicket gate leading into his small square of country' 
gaiden “ You’ll forgive me, sir, for mentioning it , but I 
make it a laile as far as possible to leave all my troubles and 
misgivings outside when I come home My daughter is a „ 
widow, and not long in that sad condition, so I keep as happy 
a face as I can on things And yet . well, sir, I wonder at 
times if — if a peisonal sacrifice isn’t incumbent on them that 
have then object most at heart I’d go out myself very 
willingly, sii, I can assure you, if theie was any certainty in 
my mind that it would serve the cause. It would be little to 

me if ” He made no attempt to complete the sentence. 

On my way to bed, that night, the old man led me in on 
tiptoe to show me his grandson. His daughter watched me 
intently as I stooped over the child’s cot — ^with that bird-Iike 
solicitude which all mothers show in the presence of a stranger. 

Her small son was of that fairness which almost suggests 
the unreal. He had flung back his bedclothes — as if inno- 
cence in this world needed no covering or defence — ^and lay 
at ease, the dews of sleep on lip, cheek, and forehead He 
was breathing so quietly that not the least movement of 
shoulder or narrow bieast was peiceptible 

“ The lovely thing ! ” I mutteied, staring at him “ Where 
IS he now, I wonder ? ” His mothei lifted her face and smiled 
at me with a drowsy ecstatic happiness, then sighed 

And from out of the distance there came the first pro- 
longed whisper of a wind fiom over the sea It was eleven 
by my watch, the storm after the long heat of the day seemed 
to be drifting mland , but All Hallows, apparently, had 
foi gotten to wind its clock. 


WASffiNGTON IRVING (1783—1859), 
whose education is said to have sujjered” 
owing to ill health in his youth, which caused him 
to travel in 'Em ope, won a place in the fore- 
most rank of American writers He rvas called 
to the bar, tried politics and commerce, hut 
eventually confined himself to literature His 
classic works are, of course^ “ The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow ” and “ Rip Van Winkle ” 


THE ITALIAN BANDITTI 

{Tales told to the Englishman and Ins Venetian friends at the 
" Inn at Tenacind) 

' THE BELATED TRAVELLERS 

I T was late one evening that a carriage, drawn by mules, slowly 
toiled Its way up one of the passes of the Apennines It 
was through one of the widest denies, where a hamlet occurred 
only at distant intervals, perched on the summit of some 
rocky height, or the white towers of a convent peeped out 
from among the thick mountain foliage The carriage was of 
ancient and ponderous construction. Its faded embellishments 
spoke of former splendour, but its crazy springs and axle-trees 
creaked out the tale of present decline. Within was seated a 
tall, thin old gentleman, m a kind of military travelling dress, 
and a foragmg cap trimmed with fur, though the grey locks 
which stole from under it hinted that his fighting days were 
over Beside him was a pale, beautiful girl of eighteen, dressed 
in something of a northern or Polish costume One servant 
was seated m front, a rusty, crusty-lookmg fellow, with a scai 
across his face, an orange-tawny schnm hat t, 01 pair of mous- 
taches, bristling from under his nose, and altogether the air of 
an old soldier. 

It was, m fact, the equipage of a Polish nobleman , a wreck 
of one of those princely famihes once of almost oriental 
magnificence, but broken down and impoverished by the 
disasters of Poland The Count, like many other generous 
spirits, had been found guilty of the crime of patriotism, and 
was, m a manner, an exile from his country. He had resided 
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for some time in the first cities of Italy, for the education of 
his daughter, m whom all his cares and pleasures weie now 
centied He had taken her into society, where her beauty and 
her accomplishments gained her many admirers ; and, had 
she not been the daughtei of a poor broken-down Polish 
nobleman, it is more than probable many would have contended 
for her hand. Suddenly, however, her health became delicate 
and drooping , her gaiety fled with the roses of her cheek, and 
she sank into silence and debility. The old Count saw the 
change with the solicitude of a parent. “ We must try a change 
of air and scene,” said he ; and in a few days the old family 
carriage was rumbling among the Apennines 

Their only attendant was the veteran Caspar, who had 
been born in the family, and grown rusty m its service. He 
had followed his master in all his fortunes ; had fought by his 
side , had stood over him when fallen in battle , and had 
received, in his defence, the sabre-cut which added such 
grimness to his countenance. He was now his valet, his 
steward, his butler, his factotum The only being that rivalled 
his master in his affections was his youthful mistress She had 
grown up under his eye, he had led her by the hand when she 
was a child, and he now looked upon her with the fondness of 
a parent Nay, he even took the freedom of a parent in givmg 
his blunt opinion on all matters which he thought were for her 
good , and felt a parent’s vanity at seeing her gazed at and 
admired 

The evening was thickening ; they had been for some time 
passing through narrow gorges of the mountains, along the 
edges of a tumbling stream The scenery was lonely and 
savage The rocks often beetled over the road, with flocks of 
white goats browsing on their brinks, and gazing down upon 
the travellers They had between two and three leagues yet to 
go before they could reach any village , yet the muleteer, 
Pietro, a tippling old fellow who had refreshed himself at the 
last halting-place with a more than ordinary quantity of wine, 
sat singing and talking alternately to his mules, and suffering 
them to lag on at a snail’s pace, m spite of the frequent entreaties 
of the Count and maledictions of Caspar. 

The clouds began to roll in heavy masses among the 
mountains, shrouding their summits from view. The air was 
damp and chilly The Count’s solicitude on his daughter’s 
account overcame his usual patience He leaned from the 
carnage, and called to old Pietro m an angry tone : 
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“ Forward ' ” said he. “ It will be midnight before we 
arrive at our inn ” 

“ Yonder it is, signor,” said the muleteer. 

“ Wliere ? ” demanded the Count 

“ Yonder,” said Pietro, pointing to a desolate pile about a 
quarter of a league distant 

” That the place ^ — ^why, it looks more like a rum than an 
mn. I thought we w'ere to put up for the night at a comfortable 
village.” 

Here Pietro uttered a string of piteous exclamations and 
ejaculations, such as are ever at the tip of the tongue of a 
delinquent muleteer. ” Such roads • and such mountains ! 
and then his poor animals were wayworn, and leg-weary ; 
they would fall lame , they would never be able to reach the 
village And then what could his Excellenza wish for better 
than the mn , a perfect castello — a palazza — and such people • 
— and such a larder ' — and such beds ! — His Excellenza might 
fare as sumptuously, and sleep as soundly there as a prince * ” 

The Count was easily persuaded, for he was anxious to get 
his daughter out of the night air , so in a little while the old 
carnage rattled and jingled into the great gateway of the mn. 

Th^e building did certainly m some measure answer to the 
muleteer’s description. It was large enough for either castle 
or palace ; built m a strong, but simple and almost lude 
style , with a great quantity of waste room It had m fact 
been, m former times, a hunting-seat of one of the Italian 
princes There was space enough within its walls and out- 
buildings to have accommodated a little army A scanty 
household seemed now to people this dreary mansion The 
faces that presented themselves on the arrival of the travellers 
were begrimed with dirt, and scowling in their expression 
They all knew old Pietro, however, and gave him a w^elcome as 
he entered, singing and talking, and almost whooping, into 
the gateway 

The hostess of the mn waited herself on the Count and his 
daughter, to show them the apartments They were conducted 
through a long gloomy corridor, and then through a suite of 
chambers opemng into each other, with lofty ceilings, and great 
beams extending across them. Everything, however, had a 
wretched, squalid look The walls were damp and bare, 
excepting that here and there hung some great painting, large 
enough for a chapel, and blackened out of all distinction 

They chose two bedrooms, one within another , the mner 
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one for the daughter. The bedsteads were massive and mis- 
shapen , but, on examining the beds so vaunted by old Pietro, 
they found them stuffed with fibres of hemp linotted in great 
lumps The Count shiugged his shoulders, but tliere was no 
choice left. 

The chilliness of tlie apartments crept to their bones , and 
they were glad to return to a common chamber, or Idnd of 
hall, where was a fire burning in a huge cavern, miscalled a 
chimney. A quantity of green wood, just thrown on, puffed 
out volumes of smoke. The room corresponded to tlie rest of 
the mansion. The floor was paved and dirty. A great oaken 
table stood in the centre, immovable from its size and 
weight 

The only thing that contradicted this prevalent air of in- 
digence was the dress of tlie hostess She was a slattern of 
course ; yet her garments, though dirty and negligent, were of 
costly materials. She wore several rings of great value on her 
fingers, and jewels m her ears, and round her neck was a string 
of large pearls, to which was attached a sparkhng crucifix 
She had the remains of beauty, yet there was sometlimg in the 
expression of her countenance that mspired the young lady 
with singular aversion. She was ofiicious and obsequious in her 
attentions, and both the Count and his daughter felt relieved 
when she consigned them to the care of a dark, sullen-looking 
sen^ant-maid, and went off to superintend the supper. 

Caspar was indignant at the muleteer for havmg, either 
through negligence or design, subjected his master and mis- 
tress to such quarters ; and vowed by his moustaches to have 
revenge on the old varlet the moment they were safe out from 
among the mountains. He kept up a continual quarrel with 
the^ sullcy servant-maid, which only served to increase thc 
smister expression with which she regarded the travellers, 
from under her strong dark eyebrows. 

As to the Count, he was a good-humoured, passive traveller. 
Perhaps real misfortunes had subdued his spirit, and rendered 
him tolerant of many of those petty evils which make pros- 
perous men miserable He drew a large broken arm-chair to 
the fireside for his daughter, and another for himself, and, 
seizing an enoimous pan of tongs, endeavoured to reaiiange 
the wood so as to produce a blaze His effoits, however, were 
only repaid by thicker puffs of smoke, which almost overcame 
the good gentleman’s patience. He would draw back, cast a 
look upon his delicate daughtei, then upon the cheerless, 
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squalid apartment, and, shrugging his shoulders, v/ould give 
a fresh stir to the file 

Of all the miseries of a comfortless inn, however, there is 
none greater than sulky attendance : the good Count for some 
time bore the smoke m silence, rather than address himself to 
the scowling servant-maid At length he was compelled to 
beg for drier firewood The woman retired muttermg On 
re-entering the room hastily, with an armful of faggots, her 
foot slipped , she fell, and, striking her head against the corner 
of a chair, cut her temple severely. 

The blow stunned her for a time, and the wound bled 
profusely. When she recovered, she found the Count’s 
daughter admimstering to her wound, and binding it up with 
her own handkerchief It was such an attention as any woman 
of ordinary feelmg would have yielded ; but perhaps there was 
somethmg in the appearance of the lovely bemg who bent over 
her, or m the tones of her voice, that touched the heart of the 
woman, unused to be ministered to by such hands. Certain 
it is, she was strongly affected She caught the delicate hand 
of the Polonaise, and pressed it fervently to her lips 

May San Francesco watch over you, signora I ” exclaimed 
she 

A new arrival broke the stillness of the inn It was a 
Spanish Prmcess with a numerous retinue The courtyard 
was m an uproar , the house in a bustle. The landlady hurried 
to attend such distinguished guests ; and the poor Count and 
his daughter and their supper were for a moment forgotten 
The veteran Caspar muttered Pohsh maledictions enough to 
agomze an Italian ear , but it was impossible to convince the 
hostess of the superiority of his old master and young mistiess 
to the whole nobility of Spain. 

The noise of the arrival had attracted the daughter to the 
window just as the nev/-comers had alighted A young cavalier 
sprang out of the carriage, and handed out the Princess The 
latter was a little shrivelled old lady, with a face of parchment 
and sparkling black eye , she was richly and gaily dressed, 
and walked with the assistance of a golden-headed cane as high 
as herself The young man was tall and elegantly foimed The 
Count’s daughter shrunk back at sight of him, though the deep 
frame of the window screened her from obsen’’ation She gave 
a heavy sigh as she closed the casement What that sigh meant 
I cannot say Perhaps it was at the contrast betv^een the 
splendid equipage of the Princess, and the crazy rheumatic- 
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looking old vehicle of hei fathei , which stood hard by What- 
ever might be the reason, the young lady closed the casement 
with a sigh She returned to hei chair, — ^a slight shiveiing 
passed ovei her delicate fiame , she leaned her elbow on the 
arm of the chair, lested her pale cheek in the palm of her hand, 
and looked mournfully into the fire 

The Count thought she appeared paler than usual 

“ Does anything ail thee, my child ? ” said he. 

“ Nothing, dear father • ” replied she, laying her hand 
within his, and looking up smiling in his face , but as she said 
so, a treacherous tear rose suddenly to her eye, and she turned 
away hei head 

“ The air of the window has chilled thee,” said the 
Count, fondly, “ but a good night’s rest will make all well 
again ” 

The supper-table was at length laid, and the supper about 
to be served, when the hostess appeared, with ner usual 
obsequiousness, apologizing for showing in the new-comers , 
but the night-air was cold, and there was no other chamber in 
the mn with a fire in it. She had scarcely made the apology 
when the Princess entered, leaning on the arm of the elegant 
young man 

The Count immediately recognized her for a lady whom 
he had met frequently m society, both at Rome and Naples ; 
and at whose conversaziones, in fact, he had constantly been 
invited Thv. cavalier, too, was her nephew and heir, who had 
been greatly admired m the gay circles both for his merits and 
prospects, and who had once been on a visit at the same time 
with his daughter and himself at the villa of a nobleman near 
Naples Report had recently affianced him to a rich Spanish 
heiress 

The meeting w^as agreeable to both the Count and the 
Piincess The former was a gentleman of the old school, 
courteous m the extreme , the Princess had been a belle in 
her youth, and a woman of fashion all her life, and hked to be 
attended to 

The young man approached the daughter, and began 
something of a complimentary observation ; but his manner 
was embarrassed, and his compliment ended in an indistinct 
muirnui , while the daughter bowed without loo kin g up, 
mov^ her lips without articulating a word, and sank again 
into her chair, where she sat gazing into the fire, with a thou- 
sand varying expressions passing over her countenance. 
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^ This singular greeting of the young people was not per- 
ceived by the old ones, who were occupied at the time with 
their own courteous saluta cions. It was arranged that they 
should sup together ; and as the Princess travelled with her 
own cook, a very tolerable supper soon smoked upon the 
board. This, too, was assisted by choice wines, and hquors, 
and delicate confitures brought from one of her carriages , for 
she was a veteran epicure, and curious in her relish for the 
good thmgs of this world She was, in fact, a vivacious little 
old lady, who mingled the woman of dissipation with the 
devotee. She was actually on her way to Loretto to expiate a 
long life of gallantries and peccadilloes by a rich offering at the 
holy -shrine She was, to be sure, rather a luxurious penitent, 
and a contrast to the primitive pilgrims, with scrip and staff, 
and cockle-shell ; but then it would be unreasonable to expect 
such self-denial from people of fashion ; and there was not a 
doubt of the ample efficacy of the rich crucifixes, and golden 
vessels, and jewelled ornaments, which she was bearing to the 
treasury of the blessed Virgin 

The Prmcess and the Count chatted much durmg supper 
about the scenes and society m which they had mmgled, and 
did not notice that they had all the conversation to themselves : 
the young people were silent and constrained The daughter 
ate nothing, in spite of the politeness of the Princess, who con- 
tinually pressed her to taste of one or other of the delicacies. 
The Count shook his head 

“ She is not well this evemng,” said he. “ I thought she 
would have fainted just now as she was looking out of the 
window at your carriage on its arrival ” 

A crimson glow flushed to the very temples of the daughter ; 
but she leaned over her plate, and her tresses cast a shade over 
her countenance 

When supper was over, they drew their chairs about the 
great fireplace The flame and smoke had subsided, and a 
heap of glowmg embers diffused a grateful warmth A guitar 
which had been brought from the Count’s carriage, leaned 
against the wall ; the Prmcess perceived it . “ Can we not 
have a httle music before partmg for the night ? ” demanded 
she. 

The Count was proud of his daughter’s accomplishment, 
and j'omed m the request The young man made an effort of 
politeness, and, taking up the guitar, presented it, though in 
an embarrassed manner, to the fair musician She would have 
T H B 26 
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declined it, but was too much confused to do so ; indeed, she 
was so neivous and agitated, that she dared not trust her voice 
to make an excuse She touched the instrument with a faltering 
hand, and, after pieluding a little, accompanied herself m 
several Polish airs Her father’s eyes glistened as he sat gazing 
on her Even the crusty Caspar lingeicd in the room, partly 
through a fondness for the music of his native country, but 
chiefly through his pride in the musician. Indeed, the melody 
of the voice, and the delicacy of the touch, were enough to 
have charmed more fastidious eais. The little Princess nodded 
her head and tapped her hand to the music, though exceedingly 
out of time , while the nephew sat buried in profound con- 
templation of a black picture on the opposite wall 

“ And now,” said the Count, patting her cheek fondly, 
“ one more favour Let the Princess hear that little Spanish 
air you were so fond of. You can’t think,” added he, “ what 
a pioficiency she has made in your language , though she has 
been a sad girl and neglected it of late ” 

The coloui flushed the pale cheek of the daughter. She 
hesitated, murmured something , but, with sudden effort, 
collected herself, struck the guitar boldly, and began. It was 
a Spanish romance, with something of love and melancholy in 
It She gave the first stanza with great expression, for the 
tremulous, melting tones of her voice went to the heart , but 
her articulation failed, her lip quivered, the song died away, 
and she burst into tears 

The Count folded her tenderl}’^ in his arms “ Thou art 
not well, my child,” said he, “ and I am tasking thee cruelly. 
Retire to thy chamber, and God' bless thee • ” She bowed to 
the company without raising her eyes, and gilded out of the 
room 

The Count shook his head as the door closed. “ Something 
IS the matter with that child,” said he, “ which I cannot divine 
She has lost all health and spirits lately She was alwa}^s a 
tender flower, and I had much pains to rear her. Excuse a 
father’s foolishness,” continued he, “ but I have seen much 
trouble m my family , and this poor girl is all that is now left 

to me , and she used to be so lively ” 

“ Maybe she’s in love I ” said the little Princess, with a 
shrewd nod of the head 

“ Impossible ' ” replied the good Count artlessly. “ She 
has never mentioned a word of such a thing to me ” 

How little did the worthy gentleman dream of tlie tliousand 
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cares, and griefs, and miglaty love concerns which agitate a 
virgin heart, and which a timid girl scarcely breathes unto 
herself I 

^ The nephew of the Princess rose abruptly and walked about 
the room. 

When she foimd herself alone in her chamber, the feelings 
of the young lady, so long restrained, broke forth with violence. 
She opened the casement that the cool air might blow upon her 
throbbing temples. Perhaps there was some little pride or 
pique mingled with her emotions ; though her gentle 
nature did not seem calculated to harbour any such angry 
inmate. 

“ He saw me weep I ” said she, with a sudden mantling 
of the cheek, and a swellmg of the throat, — “ but no matter I — 
no matter ! ” 

And, so saymg, she threw her white arms across the window- 
frame, buried her face m them, and abandoned herself to an 
agony of tears. She remained lost in a reverie, until the sound 
of her father’s and Caspar’s voices in the adjommg room gave 
token that the party had retired for the mght. The lights 
gleaming from window to wmdow, showed that they were 
conducting the Prmcess to her apartments, which were m the 
opposite wing of the mn , and she distinctly saw the figure 
of the nephew as he passed one of the casements. 

She heaved a deep heart-drawn sigh, and was about to 
close the lattice, when her attention was caught by words 
spoken below her window by two persons who had just turned 
an angle of the buildmg. 

“ But what will become of the poor young lady ? ” said a 
voice which she recognized for that of the servant-woman. 

“ Pooh 1 she must take her chance,” was the reply from 
old Pietro. 

“ But cannot she be spared ? ” asked the other entreatmgly . 
“ she’s so kind-hearted • ” 

“ Cospetto ! what has got mto thee ? ” replied the other 
petulantly : “ would you mar the whole business for the sake 
of a silly girl ? ” By this time they had got so far from the 
wmdow that the Polonaise could hear nothmg further. 

There was somethmg in this fragment of conversation 
calculated to alarm Did it relate to herself ? — and if so, what 
was the impendmg danger from which it was entreated that 
she might be spared ^ She was several times on the point of 
tapping at her father’s door, to tell him what she had heard, 
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but she might have been mistaken ; she might have heard 
indistinctly , the conversation might have alluded to some one 
else ; at any rate, it was too indefinite to lead to any conclusion 
While in this state of ii resolution, she was startled by a low 
knocking against the wainscot in a remote part of her gloomy 
chamber On holding up the light, she beheld a small door 
there, wluch she had not before remarked It was bolted on 
the inside. She advanced, and demanded who loiocked, and 
was answered m the voice of the female domestic. On opening 
the door, the woman stood before it pale and agitated She 
enteied softly, laying her finger on her lips in sign of caution 
and seciecy. 

“ Fly ! ” said she ; “ leave this house instantly, or you are 
lost * ” 

The young lady, trembling with alarm, demanded an 
explanation. 

“ I have no time,” replied the woman, “ I dare not — I shall 
be missed if I linger here — but fly mstantly, or you are 
lost ” 

“ And leave my father ? ’ 

“ Where is he ? ” 

** In the adjommg chamber.” 

“ Call him, then, but lose no time.” 

The young lady loiocked at her father’s door. He was not 
yet retired to bed She hurried into his room, and told him of 
the fearful warnings she had received. The Count returned 
with her into her chamber, followed by Caspar. His questions 
soon drew the truth out of the embarrassed answers of the 
woman The inn was beset by robbers They were to be 
introduced after midnight, when the attendants of the Princess 
and the rest of the travellers were sleeping, and would be an 
easy prey. 

“ But we can barricade the inn, we can defend ourselves,” 
said the Count 

What ' Avhen the people of the inn are in league with 
the banditti ? ” 

How, then, are we to escape ? Can we not older out the 
carriage and depart ? ” 

San Francesco * for what ? To give the alarm that the 
pl(rt is discovered ? That would malce the robbers desperate, 
them on you at once. They have had notice of the 
nch^l^oty m the inn, and will not easily let it escape them ” 

But how else are we to get off ? ” 
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“ There is a horse behind the inn,” said the woman, 

** from which the man has just dismounted who has been to 
summon the aid of part of the band at a distance.” 

“ One horse ; and there are thiee of us • ” said the Count. 

“ And the Spanish Princess • ” cried the daughter anxiously 
— ** How can she be extiicated from the danger ? ” 

“ Diavolo f what is she to me ? ” said the woman in sudden 
passion “ It IS you I come to save, and you will betray me, 
and we shall all be lost > Hark ’ ” continued she, “ I am called 
— I shall be discovered — one word more. This door leads by 
a staircase to the courtyard Under the shed, in the rear of 
the yard, is a small door leading out to the fields. You will 
find a horse there , mount it , make a circuit under the shadow 
of a ridge of roclts that you will see ; proceed cautiously and 
quietly until you cross a biook, and find yourself on the road 
just where there are thiee white crosses nailed against a tree ; 
then put your horse to his speed, and make the best of your 
way to the village — ^but recollect, my life is m your hands — say 
nothing of what you have heard or seen, whatever may happen 
at this inn ” 

The woman hurried away. A short and agitated consulta- 
tion took place between the Count, his daughter, and the 
veteran Caspar The young lady seemed to have lost all 
apprehension for herself m her solicitude for the safety of the 
Princess. “ To fly m selfish silence, and leave her to be 
massacred ' ” — ^A shuddermg seized her at the very thought 
The gallantry of the Count, too, revolted at the idea. He 
could not consent to turn his back upon a party of helpless _ 
travellers, and leave them m ignorance of the danger which 
hung over them 

“ But what is to become of the young lady,” said Caspar, 

“ if the alarm is given, and the inn thrown m a tumult ? What 
may happen to her m a chance-medley affray ? ” 

Here the feelings of the father were roused , he looked 
upon his lovely, helpless child, and trembled at the chance of ^ 
her falling mto the hands of ruffians 

The daughter, however, thought nothing of herself “ The 
Princess I the Princess • — only let the Princess Imow her 
danger ” She was willmg to share it with her 

At length Caspar interfered with the zeal of a faithful old 
servant No time was to be lost — ^the first thing was to get the 
young lady out of danger “ Mount the horse,” said he to the 
Count, “ take her behind you, and fly ! Make for the village, 
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rouse the inhabitants, and send assistance Leave me here to 
give the alarm to the Princess and hei people. I am an old 
soldier, and I think we shall be able to stand siege until you 
send us aid.” 

The daughter would again have insisted on staying with 
the Piincess 

“ For what ? ” said old Caspai bluntly. “ You could do 
no good — ^you would be in the way , — ^we should have to take 
care of you instead of ourselves ” 

There was no answering these objections ; the Count 
seized his pistols, and, taking his daughter under his arm, 
moved towards the staircase The young lady paused, stepped 
back, and said, faltering with agitation — “ There is a young 
cavalier with the Princess — ^her nephew — perhaps he may ” 

“ I undeistand you. Mademoiselle,” replied old Caspar with 
a significant nod , “ not a hair of his head shall suffer if I can 
help It ' ” 

The young lady blushed deeper than ever ; she had not 
anticipated being so thoroughly understood by the blunt old 
servant 

“ That is not what I mean,” said she, hesitating. She 
would have added something, or made some explanation, but 
the moments were precious, and her father hurried her away. 

They found their way through the courtyard to the small 
postern gate where the horse stood, fastened to a ring in the 
wall The Count mounted, took his daughter behind him, 
and they proceeded as quietly as possible m the direction which 
the woman had pointed out Many a fearful and anxious look 
did the daughter cast back upon the gloomy pile ; the lights 
which had feebly twinkled through the dus% casements were 
one by one disappearing, a sign that the inmates were gradually 
sinking to repose , and she trembled with impatience, lest 
succoui should not arrive until that repose had been fatally 
interrupted 

They passed silently and safely along the skirts of the 
locks, protected from observation by their overhanging 
shadows They crossed the brook, and reached the place 
where three white crosses nailed against a tree told of some 
murder that had been committed there Just as they had 
reached this ill-omened spot they beheld several men m the 
gloom coming down a craggy defile among the rocks 

“ Who goes there ? ” exclaimed a voice The Count put 
spurs to his horse, but one of the men sprang forward and 
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seized the bridle The hoise started back, and reared, and, 
had not the young lady clung to her father, she would have 
been thrown off The Count leaned forward, put a pistol to 
the very head of the ruffian, and fired The latter fell dead 
The horse sprang forward Two or three shots were fired 
which whistled by the fugitives, but only served to augment 
their speed They reached the village in safety 

The whole place was soon roused , but such was the awe 
in which the banditti were held, that the inhabitants shrunk at ' 
the idea of encountering them A desperate band had for some 
time infested that pass through the mountams, and the mn had 
long been suspected of being one of those horrible places where 
the unsuspicious wayfarer is entrapped and silently disposed of 
The rich ornaments worn by the slattern hostess of the mn had 
excited heavy suspicions Seveial instances had occurred of 
small parties of travelleis disappearing mysteriously on that 
road, who, it was supposed at first, had been carried off by 
the robbers for the purpose of ransom, but who had never 
been heard of more Such were the tales buzzed m the ears of 
the Count by the villagers, as he endeavoured to rouse them 
to the rescue of the Princess and her tram from their perilous 
situation The daughter seconded the exertions of her father 
with all the eloquence of prayers, and tears, and beauty. Every 
moment that elapsed mcreased her anxiety until it became 
agonizing Fortunately there was a body of gendarmes resting 
at the village A number of the young villagers volunteered to 
accompany them, and the little army was put in motion The 
Count, having deposited his daughter in a place of safety, was 
too much of the old soldier not to hasten to the scene of danger. 

It would be difficult to paint the anxious agitation of the young 
lady while awaiting the result 

The party arrived at the mn just m time The robbers, 
finding their plans discovered, and the travellers prepared 
for their reception, had become open and furious m their 
attack The Princess’s party had barricaded themselves m 
one suite of apartments, and repulsed the robbers from the 
doors and windows Caspar had shown the generalship of 
a veteran, and the nephew of the Princess the dashing valour 
of a young soldier Their ammunition, however, was nearly 
exhausted, and they would have found it difficult to hold out 
much longer, when a discharge from the musketry of the 
gendarmes gave them the joyful tidmgs of succour 

A fierce fight ensued, for part of the robbers were sur- 
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prised m the mn, and had to stand siege in their turn ; while 
their comrades made desperate attempts to relieve them from 
under cover of the neighbouring rocks and thickets, 

I cannot pretend to give a minute account of the fight, 
as I have heard it i elated in a variety of ways Suffice to say, 
the robbers were defeated , several of them killed, and several 
taken prisoners , which last, together with the people of the 
mn, were either executed or sent to the galleys. 

I picked up these particulars in the course of a journey 
which I made some time after the event had taken place I 
passed by the very mn It was then dismantled, excepting 
one wing, m which a body of gendarmes was stationed 
They pointed out to me the shot-holes in the window-frames, 
the walls, and the panels of the doors There were a number 
of withered limbs dangling from the branches of a neighbour- 
ing tree, and blackening m the air, which I was told were 
the limbs of the robbers who had been slam, and the culprits 
who had been executed. The whole place had a dismal, 
wild, forlorn look 

“ Were any of the Princess’s party killed ^ ” inquired the 
Englishman 

“ As far as I can recollect, there were two or three ” 

“ Not the nephew, I trust ? ” said the fair Venetian. 

“ Oh no he hastened with the Count to relieve the 
anxiety of the daughter by the assurances of victory The 
young lady had been sustained throughout the interval of 
suspense by the very intensity of her feelings. The moment 
she saw her father returning in safety, accompanied by the 
nephew of the Princess, she uttered a cry of rapture, and 
fainted Happily, however, she soon recovered, and, what is 
more, was married shortly afterguards to tlie young cavalier, 
and the whole party accompanied the old Princess m her 
pilgrimage to Loretto, where her votive offerings may still 
be seen m the treasury of the Santa Casa ” 

It would be tedious to follow the devious course of the 
conversation as it wound through a maze of stones of the 
kind, until it was taken up by two other travellers who had 
come under convoy of the procaccio . Mr Hobbs and Mr 
Hobbs, a linen draper and a greengrocer, just returning from 
a hasty tour m Gieece and the Holy Land They were full 
of the storjf of Alderman Popkms They were astonished 
that the robbers should dare to molest a man of his importance 
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on ’Change, he being an eminent drj'saiter of Thiogmorton 
Street, and a magistrate to boot. 

In fact, the story of the Popkins family was but too true. 
It was attested by too many present to be for a moment 
doubted, and from the contradictory and concoidant testi- 
mony of half a score, all eager to relate it, and all talking at 
the same time, the Englishman was enabled to gather the 
follo\Mng particulars. » 


THE ADtTiNTURE OF THE POPKINS FAMILY 

I T was but a few days before, that the carnage of Alderman 
Popkins had driven up to the inn of Terracina Those 
who have seen an English family-carnage on the Continent 
must have remarked the sensation it produces It is an epi- 
tome of England , a little morsel of tlie old island rolling about 
the world Everything about it compact, snug, finished, and 
fitting. The wheels turned on patent axles without rattling , 
the body, hanging so well on its springs, yielding to every 
motion, yet protecting from every shock ; the ruddy faces 
gaping from the windows — sometimes of a portly old citizen, 
sometimes of a voluminous dowager, and sometimes of a 
fine fresh hoyden just from boarding-school. And then the 
dickeys loaded with well-dressed servants, beef-fed and bluff ; 
looking dowm from their heights with contempt on all the 
world around , profoundly ignorant of the country and the 
people, and devoutly certain Aat everything not Enghsh must 
be w'rong 

Such was tlie carriage of Alderman Popkins as it made 
Its appearance at Terracina. The courier w'ho had preceded it 
to order horses, and who was a Neapohtan, had given a magni- 
ficent account of the richness and greatness of his master ; 
blundering with an Italian’s splendour of imagination about 
the Alderman’s titles and dignities. The host had added 
his usual share of exaggeration , so that by the time the Aider- 
man drove up to the door, he was a Milor — Magntfico — Ptinape 
— the Lord knows what * 

The Alderman was advised to take an escort to Fondi and 
Itri, but he refused It was as much as a man’s hfe was worth, 
he said, to stop him on the king’s highway : he would com- 
plain of It to the ambassador at Naples ; he would make a 
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national affair of il. Tiie Puncipcssa Popkins, a fie^-h, 
molheily dame, seemed pcifcctly scciiic in the protection of 
her husband, so omnipotent a man in the City. The Sig- 
norines Popldns, two fine bouncing girls, looked to their 
brothel Tom, who had taken lessons in boxing , and as to 
the dandy himself, he swoic no scaramouch of an Italian 
lobber would dare to meddle with an Englishman. The 
landlord shrugged his shouldcis, and turned out the palms 
of his hands with a true Italian grimace, and the cairiagc of 
Milor Popkms rolled on 

They passed tlirough several very suspicious places without 
an)'^ molestation. The Misses Popkms, who were very roman- 
tic, and had learnt to draw' m w'atcr-colours, W'cre enchanted 
with tlie savage scenei*}' around , it w'as so like w'hat they had 
read in Mrs Radcliffe’s romances ; they should like of all 
things to make sketches At length the carriage arrived at a 
place where the load wound up a long hill Mrs Popkms 
had sunk into a sleep , the young ladies were lost in the 
“ Loves of the Angels ” , and the dandy w'as hectoiing the 
postilions from the coach-box The Alderman got out, as he 
said, to stretch his legs up the lull It was a long, winding 
ascent, and obliged him eveiy now' and then to stop and 
blow and wipe his forehead, wnth many a pish ^ and phew I 
being rather pursy and short of wind As the carriage, how'- 
ever, was far behind him, and moved slow'ly under the w'eight 
of so many well-stuffed trunks and W'ell-stuffed travellers, he 
had plenty of time to walk at leisure 

On a jutting point of a rock that oveihung tlie road, neaily 
at the summit of the hill, just where the road began again to 
descend, he saw a solitary man seated, who appeared to be 
tending goats. Alderman Popkins w'as one of your shrew'd 
travellers who always like to be piclung up small information 
along the road ; so he thought he’d just scramble up to the 
honest man, and have a little talk w'lth him by W'ay of learning 
the news and getting a lesson in Itahan As he drew near to 
the peasant, he did not half lilce his looks. He w'as partly 
leclmmg on the rocks, wrapped m the usual long mantle, 
which, with his slouched hat, only left a part of a sw'arthy 
visage, "With a keen black eye, a beetle brow', and a fierce 
moustache, to be seen He had whistled several times to his 
dog, which was roving about the side of the hill As the Aider- 
man approached, he arose and greeted him When standing 
erect, he seemed almost gigantic, at least in the eyes of Alder- 
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man Popkms, A\ho, however, being a short man, might be 
deceived 

The latter would gladly now have been back m tlie cairiage, 
or even on ’Change in London , for he was by no means well 
pleased with his company However, he deteimmd to put 
the best face on matters, and was beginning a conversation 
about the state of the weather, the baddishness of the crops, 
and the price of goats in that part of the country, when he 
heard a violent screaming He ran to the edge of the rock, and, 
looking over, beheld his caiiiage surrounded by robbers One 
held down the fat footman, another had the dandy by his 
starched cravat, with a pistol to his head , one was rummaging 
a portmanteau, another rummaging the Pnncipessa’s pockets , 
while the two Misses Popkms were screaming from each 
window of the carriage, and their waitmg-maid squalling from 
the dickey 

Alderman Popkms felt all the ire of the parent and the 
magistrate roused within him He grasped his cane, and was 
on the point of scrambling down the rocks either to assault 
the robbers or to read the not act, when he was suddenly seized 
by the arm It was by his friend the goatherd, whose cloak, 
falling open, discovered a belt stuck full of pistols and stilettos 
In short, he found himself m the clutches of the captain of the 
band, who had stationed himself on the rock to look out for 
travellers and to give notice to his men 

A sad ransacking took place Trunks were turned inside 
out, and all the finery and frippery of the Popkms family 
scattered about the road Such a chaos of Venice beads and 
Roman mosaics, and Pans bonnets of the young ladies, 
mingled with the Alderman’s nightcaps and lambs ’-wool 
stockings, and the dandy’s hair-brushes, stays, and starched 
cravats 

The gentlemen weie eased of their purses and their watches, 
die ladies of their jewels , and the whole party were on the 
point of being earned up into the mountain, when fortunately 
the appeal ance of soldiers at a distance obliged the robbers 
to make off with the spoils they had secured, and leave the 
Popkms family to gather together the remnants of their effects, 
and make the best of their way to Fondi 

When safe arrived, the Alderman made a terrible blustering 
at the mn , threatened to complain to the ambassador at 
Naples, and was ready to shake his cane at the whole country 
The dandy had many stories to tell of his scuffles with the 
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bligaiids, who ovei powered him mculy by numbet*?. A'? to 
the Misses Popkins, they vcrc quite delighted v.ilh the adven- 
ture, and weic occupied the uliole mening in wilting it in their 
journals They declaied the captain of the band to be a most 
romantic-looking man, they daitd to say some unfoitunatc 
lovei 01 exiled nobleman , and stv'cial of the band to be very 
handsome young men — “ quite pietincsqiic 1 ” 

“ In venly,” said mine host of Terracina, “ the) say the 
captain of the band is wi gaUaui noino ” 

“ A gallant man ! ” said the Englishman, indignantly : 
“ I’d have your gallant man hanged like a dog 1 ” 

“ To dare to meddle with Englishmen ! ” said Mr. Hobbs 

“ And such a family as the Popkinscs ! ” said Mr. Dobbs. 

“ They ought to come upon tlic country' for damages I ” 
said Ml Hobbs 

“ Our ambassador should make a complaint to tlie govern- 
ment of Naples,” said Mr- Dobbs. 

” They should be obliged to diivc these rascals out of the 
country,” said Hobbs. 

“ And if they did not, t\e should declare war against tlicm,” 
said Dobbs 

“ Pish I — humbug I ” mutteied the Englishman to himself, 
and walked au'ay. 


THE painter’s AHtTNTURE 

I AM an historical painter by profession, and resided for some 
time m the family of a foreign Prince at his villa, about 
fifteen miles from Rome, among some of the most interesting 
scenery of Italy It is situated on the heights of ancient 
Tusculum In its neighbourhood are the ruins of tlie villas of 
Cicero, Sylla, Lucullus, Rufinus, and other illustrious Romans, 
who sought refuge here occasionally from tlieir toils, in the 
bosom of a soft and luxurious repose. From the midst of 
delightful bowers, refieshed by the pure mountain breeze, the 
eye looks over a romantic landscape full of poetical and historical 
associations The Albanian mountains , Tivoli, once the 
favourite residence of Horace and Msecenas ; the vast, deserted, 
melancholy Campagna, with the Tiber winding through it, 
and St Peter’s dome swelling in the midst, the monument, as 
It were, over the grave of ancient Rome. 
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I assisted the Prince in researches which he was making 
among the classic rums of his vicinity , his exertions were 
highly successful. Many wrecks of admirable statues and 
fiagments of exquisite sculpture were dug up * monuments 
of the taste and magnificence that reigned in the ancient Tus- 
culan abodes Pie had studded his villa and its giounds with 
statues, relievos, vases, and sarcophagi, thus letiieved from the 
bosom of the earth 

The mode of life pursued at the villa was delightfully 
serene, diversified by interesting occupations and elegant 
leisure. Every one passed the day accoiding to his pleasuie 
or pursuits ; and we all assembled m a cheerful dinner-party 
at sunset. 

It was on the fourth of November, a beautiful serene day, 
that we had assembled in the saloon at the sound of the first 
dinner-bell The family were surprised at the absence of the 
Prince’s confessor They waited for him in vain, and at length 
placed themselves at table They at first attributed his absence 
to his having prolonged his customary w^alk , and the early 
part of the dinner passed without any uneasiness When the 
dessert w as served, however, without his making his appearance, 
they began to feel anxious They feared he might have been 
taken ill in some alley of the woods, or might have fallen into 
the hands of robbers Not far from the villa, with the interval 
of a small valley, rose the mountains of the Abruzzi, the strong- 
hold of banditti Indeed, the neighbourhood had for some 
time past been infested by them , and Barbone, a notorious 
bandit chief, had often been met prowling about the solitudes 
of Tusculum The darmg enterprises of these ruffians were 
w'ell known : the objects of their cupidity or vengeance were 
insecure even m palaces As yet they had respected the 
possessions of the Prince , but the idea of such dangerous spirits 
hovering about the neighbourhood was sufficient to occasion 
alarm. 

/ The fears of the company increased as evening closed m. 
The Prince ordered out forest guards and domestics with 
flambeaux to search for the confessor They had not departed 
long when a slight noise was heard in the corridor of the 
ground-floor The family were dinmg on the first floor, and 
the remammg domestics were occupied in attendance There 
was no one on the ground-floor at this moment but the house- 
keeper, the laundress, and three field labourers, who were 
resting themselves, and conversing with the women. 
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I heard the noise fiom below, and, presuming it to be occa- 
sioned by the return of the absentee, I left tlie table and hastened 
downstaiis, eager to gam intelligence that might iclieve the 
anxiety of the Prince and Piincess. I had scaicely reached the 
last step, when I beheld before me a man diessed as a bandit ; 
a caibine in his hand, and a stiletto and pistols in his belt. 
PIis countenance had a mingled expression of ferocity and 
trepidation ' he spiang upon me, and exclaimed exultingly, 
“ Ecco il pimcipe ! ” 

I saw at once into what hands I had fallen, but endeavoured 
to summon up coolness and presence of mmd. A glance 
towaids the lower end of the corridor showed me several 
ruffians, clothed and aimed in the same manner with the one 
who had seized me They were guarding the two females and 
the field labourers The robber, who held me firmly by the 
collar, demanded lepeatedly whether or not I were the Prince : 
his object evidently was to carry off the Prince, and extort an 
immense ransom He was enraged at receiving none but vague 
replies, for I felt the importance of misleading him. 

A sudden thought struck me how I might extricate myself 
fiom his clutches I was unarmed, it is tme, but I was vigorous. 
His companions were at a distance. By a sudden exertion I 
ought wrest myself fiom him, and spring up the staircase, 
whither he would not dare to follow me singly. The idea was 
put in practice as soon as conceived. The ruffian’s throat was 
bare , with my right hand I seized him by it, with my left 
hand I grasped the arm which held the carbine. The sudden- 
ness of my attack took him completely unawares, and the 
strangling nature of my grasp paralysed him. He choked and 
falteied I felt his hand relaxing its hold, and was on the point 
of jerking myself away, and dartmg up the staircase, before he 
could recover himself, when I was suddenly seized by some 
one from behind 

I had to let go my grasp The bandit, once released, fell 
upon me with fury, and gave me several blows with the butt- 
end of his carbine, one of winch wounded me severely in the 
forehead and covered me with blood He took advantage of 
my being stunned to rifle me of my watch, and whatever valu- 
ables I had about my peison 

When I recovered from the effect of the blow, I heard the 
voice of the chief of the banditti, who exclaimed, “ Quello e il 
pnnetpe , stamo contente ; andiamo ^ ” (It is the Prmce ; 
enough , let us be off.) The band immediately closed round 
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me and dragged me out of the palace, bearing off the three 
labourers likewise. 

I had no hat on, and the blood flowed from my wound ; I 
managed to stanch it, however, with my pocket-handkerchief, 
which I bound round my forehead The captain of the band 
conducted me in triumph, supposing me to be the Prmce We 
had gone some distance before he learnt his mistake from one 
of the labourers His rage was terrible. It was too late to 
return to the villa and endeavour to retrieve his error, for by 
this time the alarm must have been given, and every one in 
arms. He darted at me a ferocious look — swore I had deceived 
him, and caused him to miss his fortune — and told me to pre- 
pare for death. The rest of the robbers were equally furious. I 
saw their hands upon their poniards, and I knew that death 
was seldom an empty tlireat with these ruffians. The labouiers 
saw the peril into w'hich their information had betrayed me, 
and eagerly assured the captain that I was a man for whom the 
Prince would pay a great ransom This produced a pause. For 
my part, I cannot say that I had been much dismayed by their 
menaces I mean not to make any boast of courage , but I 
have been so schooled to hardship durmg the late revolutions, 
and have beheld death around me in so many perilous and 
disastrous scenes, that I have become in some measure callous 
to its terrors. The frequent hazard of life makes a man at 
length as reckless of it as a gambler of his money To their 
threat of death, I rephed, “ that the sooner it was executed the 
better ” This reply seemed to astonish the captam , and the 
piospect of ransom held out by the labourers had, no doubt, a 
stiU greater effect on him He considered for a moment, 
assumed a calmer manner, and made a sign to his com- 
panions, who had remained waiting for my death-warrant. 
“ Forward * ” said he , “ we will see about this matter by 
and by I ” 

We descended rapidly towards the road of La Molara, 
which leads to Rocca Prion In the midst of this road is a 
solitary inn. The captain ordered the troop to halt at the 
distance of a pistol-shot from it, and enjomed profound 
silence. He approached the threshold alone, with noiseless 
steps. He examined the outside of the door very narrowly, 
and then, returning precipitately, made a sign for the troop 
to continue its march m silence It has since been ascer- 
tained, that this was one of those infamous inns which are 
the secret resorts of banditti The mn-keeper had an under- 
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Standing with the captain, as he most probably had with the 
chiefs of the different bands. When any of the patrols and 
gendarmes were quarteied at his house, the brigands were 
warned of it by a preconcerted signal on the door , when there 
was no such signal, they might enter with safety, and be sure 
of welcome 

After pursuing our road a little farther, we struck off 
towards the woody mountains which envelop Rocca Priori 
Our march was long and painful, with many circuits and wind- 
ings at length we clambered a steep ascent, covered with a 
thick forest , and when we had reached the centre, I was 
told to seat myself on the ground No sooner had I done so 
than, at a sign from their chief, the robbers surrounded me, 
and, spreading their great cloaks from one to the other, formed 
a kind of pavilion of mantles, to which their bodies might be 
said to serve as columns The captain then struck a light, 
and a flambeau was lit immediately. The mantles were 
extended to prevent the light of the flambeau from being 
seen through the forest. Anxious as was my situation, I 
could not look round upon this scene of dusky drapery relieved 
by the bright colours of the robbers’ garments, the gleaming 
of their weapons, and the variety of strong-marked counten- 
ances, lit up by the flambeau, without admiring the picturesque 
effect of the scene It was quite theatrical. 

The captain now held an inkhorn, and, giving me pen and 
paper, ordered me to write what he slaould dictate. I obeyed. 
It was a demand, couched m the style of robber eloquence, 
“ that the Prince should send three thousand dollars for my 
ransom , or that my death should be the consequence of a 
refusal ” 

I knew enough of the desperate character of these beings 
to feel assured this was not an idle menace Their only 
mode of ensuring attention to their demands is to make the 
infliction of the penalty inevitable I saw at once, however, 
that the demand was preposterous, and made in improper 
language 

I told the captain so, and assured him that so extravagant 
a sum would never be granted — “ That I was neither a friend 
nor relative of the Prince, but a mere artist, employed to 
execute certain paintings That I had nothing to offer as a 
ransom, but the price of my labours , if this were not suffi- 
cient, my life was at their disposal , it was a thing on which I 
set but little value.” 
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I was tlie more hardy m my reply, because I saw that 
coolness and hardihood had an effect upon the robbers It 
is true, as I finished speaking, the captain laid his hand upon 
his stiletto , but he restrained himself, and, snatching the 
letter, folded it, and ordered me m a peremptory tone to 
address it to the Prince He tlien dispatched one of the 
labourers with it to Tusculum, who promised to return with 
all possible speed. 

The robbers now^ prepared themselves for sleep, and I 
was told that I might do the same They spread their gieat 
cloaks on the ground, and lay dowm around me One was 
stationed at a little distance to keep w'atch, and was relieved 
every tw^o hours The strangeness and wildness of this 
mountain bivouac among lawdess beings, whose hands seemed 
ever ready to grasp the stiletto, and wuth whom life was so 
trivial and insecure, was enough to banish repose The 
coldness of the earth, and of the dew, however, had a still 
greater effect than mental causes in disturbing my rest. Tlie 
airs wafted to these mountains from the distant Mediterranean 
diffused a great chilliness as the night advanced. An expedient 
suggested itself I called one of my fellow-prisoners, the 
labourers, and made him lie down beside me Whenever 
one of my limbs became chilled, I approached it to the robust 
limb of my neighbour, and borrowed some of his warmth. 
In this way I w'as able to obtain a little sleep. 

Day at length dawned, and I was roused from my slumber 
by the voice of the chieftain. He desired me to rise and follow 
him. I obeyed On considering his physiognomy attentively, 
it appeared a little softened. He even assisted me in scramb- 
ling up the steep forest, among rocks and brambles Habit 
had made him a vigorous mountaineer , but I found it ex- 
cessively toilsome to climb these rugged heights We arrived 
at length at the summit of the mountain 

Here it was that I felt all the enthusiasm of my art sud- 
denly awakened , and I forgot m an mstant all my perils and 
fatigues at this magnificent view of the sunrise m the midst of 
the mountains of the Abruzzi It was on these heights that 
Hannibal first pitched his camp, and pointed out Rome to his 
followers. The eye embraces a vast extent of country. The 
minor height of Tusculum, with its villas and its sacred rums, 
lies below ; the Sabine hills and the Albanian mountains 
stfetch on either hand , and beyond Tusculum and Frascati 
spreads out the immense Campagna, with its lines of tombs, 
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and here and there a broken aqueduct stretching across 
it, and the towers and domes of the eternal city in the 
midst 

Fancy this scene lit up by the glories of a rising sun, and 
bursting upon my sight as I looked forth from among the 
majestic forests of the Abruzzi, Fancy, too, the savage fore- 
giound, made still more savage by groups of banditti, armed 
and dressed m their wild picturesque manner, and you will 
not wonder that the enthusiasm of a painter for a moment 
overpowered all his other feelings. 

The banditti were astonished at my admiration of a scene 
which faimliarity had made so common in their eyes. I took 
advantage of their halting at this spot, drew forth a quire of 
drawing-paper, and began to sketch the features of the land- 
scape The height on which I was seated was wild and 
solitary, separated from the ridge of Tusculum by a valley 
nearly three miles wide, though the distance appeared less from 
the purity of the atmosphere This height was one of the 
favourite retreats of the banditti, commanding a look-out over 
the country , while at the same time it was covered with forests, 
and distant from the populous haunts of men 

While I was sketching, my attention was called off for a 
moment by the cries of birds, and the bleatmgs of sheep I 
looked around, but could see nothing of the ammals which 
uttered them They were repeated, and appeared to come 
from the summits of the trees On looking more narrowly, 
I perceived six of the robbers perched in the tops of oaks, which 
grew on the breezy crest of the mountain, and commanded an 
uninterrupted prospect They were keeping a look-out like 
so many vultures , casting their eyes into the depths of the 
valley below us ; communicating with each other by signs, 
or holding discourse in sound which might be mistaken by the 
wayfarer for the cries of hawks and crows, or the bleating of 
me inountam flocks After they had reconnoitred tlie neigh- 
bourhood, and finished their singular discourse, they descended 
rrom their airy perch, and returned to their prisoners The 
captain posted three of them at three naked sides of the moun- 
tain, while he remained to guard us with what appeared his 
most trusty companion. 

I had my book of sketches in my hand , he requested to see 
1 , and, after having run his eye over it, expressed himself 
convinced of the truth of my assertion that I was a painter ' I 
thought I saw a gleam of good feeling dawning m him, and 
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determined to avail myseif of it, I Imew that the worst of men 
Jhave their good points and their accessible sides, if one would 
but study them carefully Indeed, there is a singular mixtuie 
in the character of the Italian robber. With recldess ferocity 
he often mingles traits of kmdness and good-humour He is 
not always radically bad ; but driven to his course of life by 
some unpremeditated crime, the effect of those sudden bursts 
of passion to which the Itahan temperament is prone. This 
has compelled him to take to the mountains, or, as it is tech- 
nically termed among them, ‘ andare in campagna ’ He has 
become a robber by profession , but, like a soldier, when not 
in action he can lay aside his weapons and his fierceness, and 
become hke other men. 

I took occasion, from the observations of the captain on 
my sketchings, to fall into conversation with him, and found 
him sociable and communicative. By degrees I became com- 
pletely at my ease with him. I had fancied I perceived about 
him a degree of self-love, which I determined to make use of, 
I assumed an air of careless frankness, and told him, that, as 
an artist, I pretended to the power of judging of the physiog- 
nomy , that I thought I perceived somethmg m his featuies 
and demeanour which announced him worthy of higher 
fortunes ; that he was not formed to exercise the profession 
to which he had abandoned himself ; that he had talents and 
qualities fitted for a nobler sphere of action , that he had but 
to change his course of life, and, in a legitimate career, the same 
courage and endowments which now made him an object of 
terror, would assure him the applause and admiration of 
society. 

I had not mistaken my man , my discourse both touched 
and excited him. He seized my hand, pressed it, and replied 
with strong emotion — ^ You have guessed the truth , you 
have judged of me rightly,” He remamed for a moment 
silent ; then with a kind of effort, he resumed “ I will tell 
you some particulars of my life, and you will perceive that it 
was the oppression of others, rather than my own crimes, 
which drove me to the mountains I sought to serve my fellow- 
tnen, and they have persecuted me from among them ” We 
seated ourselves on the grass, and the robber gave me the 
following anecdotes of his history. 
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TAM a native of the \illagc of Prossedi. My father was easy 
■^enough in ciicumstanccs, and we lived peaceably and inde- 
pendently, cultivating our fields. All went on well with us 
until a new chief of the Sbiiri was sent to our village to take 
command of the police. He w'as an arbitrary fellow’, piy'ing 
into everything, and practising all sorts of vexations and’op- 
picssions in the discharge of his office. I w'as at that time 
eighteen years of age, and had a natural love of justice and good 
neighbourhood I had also a little education, and knew' somc- 
tlung of history, so as to be able to judge a little of men and 
then actions All this inspired me w'ith hatred for this paltry’ 
despot My own family, also, became the object of his sus- 
picion or dislike, and felt more than once the arbitrary abuse of 
his po\ver. These things w’orked together in my mind, and I 
gasped after vengeance. My character was ahvays ardent and 
energetic, and, acted upon bj' the love of justice, determined 
me, by one blow, nd the country of the tyrant. 

Full of my project, I rose one morning before peep of day, 
and, concealing a stiletto under my w’aistcoat — here j’ou see 
It ! and he diew forth a long keen poniard — I lay in W’ait for 
him m the outskirts of the village I knew all his haunts, and 
his habits of making his rounds and prow'hng about like a w’olf 
m the grey of the morning At length I met lum, and attacked 
him with fury. He w’as armed, but I took him unaw'ares, and 
was full of youth and vigour. I gave him repeated blows to 
^ work, and laid him lifeless at my feet 

mien I was satisfied that I had done for him, I returned 
with all haste to the village, but had the ill-luck to meet two 
r bbirri as I entered it They accosted me, and asked if 

f ^ assumed an air of tranquillity’, and 

told them I had not. They continued on their w’ay, and within 
a few hours brought back the dead body to Prossedi Their 
suspicions of me being already awakened, I w’as arrested and 
own into prison Here I lay several weelcs, w’hen the 
rrmce, who was Seigneur of Prossedi, directed mdicial pro- 

^ brought to trial, and a witness was 
pretended to have seen me flying w’lth precipi- 

^ from the bleedmg body ; and so I was condemned 

to the galleys for thirty years. 

Curse on such laws f ” vociferated the bandit, foaming 
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with rage. “ Cuise on such a government ' and ten thousand 
curses on the Prince who caused me to be adjudged so rigorously 
while so many other Roman princes harbour and protect 
assassins a thousand times more culpable • What had I done 
but what was inspired by a love of justice and my country ? 
Why was my act more culpable than that of Biutus^, when he 
sacrificed Caesai to the cause of hbert}^ and justice ^ 

There was something at once both lofty and ludicrous m 
the rhapsody of this robber chief, thus associating himself with 
one of the great names of antiquity It showed, howevei, tmt 
he had at least the merit of loiowing the remarkable racts in the 
history of his country. He became moie calm, and resumed 

his narrative _ i *. 

I was conducted to Civita Vecchia in fetters My he^ 
was burning with rage I had been married scarce six months 
to a w'oman w’hom I passionately loved, and who was pregnant 
My family was in despair. For a long time I made unsuccess u 
efforts to break my chain At length I found a morsel of 
which I hid carefully, and endeavoured, with a pointed Hint, 
to fashion it into a^kind of file I occupied myself in th^ wor c 
during the night-time, and when it was finished, I made out, 
after a long time, to sever one of the rings of my chain y 

flight was successful . , ^ 

I wandered for several weeks m the mountains which 

surround Prossedi, and found means to inform my wi e 
place where I was concealed She came often to , 

had determined to put myself at the head of an arme 
She endeavoured, for a long time, to dissuade me, but, hndin^g 
my resolution fixed, she at length united in ^y Project or 
vengeance, and brought me, herself, my , Jp.gU. 

means I communicated with several brave fellows moun- 

bouring villages, whom I knew to be ready to take to the m°ui} 
tains, Ld oily panting for an opportunity to 
daring spirits We soon formed a combination, p , 
and we have had ample opportunities of revenging „,,fl:ej.ed 
the wrongs and injuner which most of us have 
Everything has succeeded with us until now, a > 
been for our blunder in mistaking you for > 

fortunes would have been made 

Here the robber concluded his story He tod tafted himself 

into complete companionship, and assured Keen the 

bore me any grudle for the error of which I had been the 
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innocent cause. He even professed a kindness for me, and 
wished me to remain some lime with them He piomiscd to 
give me a sight of ceitain grottos which they occupied beyond 
Villetri, and whither they resorted during the intervals of their 
expeditions 

He assured me that tliey led a jovial life there ; had plenty 
of good cheer , slept on beds of moss ; and were waited upon 
by young and lieautiful females, whom I might take for models 
I confess I felt my curiosity roused by his descriptions of 
the grottos and their inhabitants they realized those scenes 
in robber story which I had always looked upon as mere 
creations of the fancy. I should gladly have accepted his 
invitation, and paid a visit to these caverns, could I have felt 
more secure in my company. 

I began to find my situation less painful I had ewdently 
propitiated the good-will of the chieftain, and hoped that he 
might release me for a moderate ransom. A new alarm, 
however, awaited me. While the captain was looking out 
with impatience for the return of tlie messenger who had been 
sent to the Prince, the sentinel posted on the side of the 
mountain facmg the plain of La Molara came running towards 
us. “We are betrayed!*’ exclaimed he. “The police of 
Frascati are after us. A party of carabineers have just stopped 
at the mn below the mountain.” Then, lajung his hand on 
his stiletto, he swore, with a terrible oath, that if they made 
the least movement towards the mountain, my life and tlie 
lives of my fellow-prisoners should answer for it 

The chieftain resumed all his ferocity of demeanour, and 
approved of what his companion said ; but when the latter 
had returned to his post, he turned to me with a softened air 
I must act as chief,” said he, “ and humour my dangerous 
is a law with us to kill our prisoners rather 
than suffer them to be rescued ; but do not be alarmed In 
case we are surprised, keep by me , fly with us, and I will 
consider myself responsible for your life ” 

There was nothing very consolatory in this arrangement, 
which would have placed me between two dangers I scarcely 
^ew, in case of flight, from which I should have the most 
o apprehend, the carbines of the pursuers, or the stilettos of 
e pursued I remained silent, however, and endeavoured 
to maintain a look of tranquillity 

^ of ^nd anxiety 

ne robbers, crouching among their leafy coverts, kept an 
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eagle \^atch upon the caiabinecrB btlovv, as they loitcied about 
the inn *, ^oinctinies iohing about the portal , sometimes dis- 
appearing for seven! iiunutes , then salKing out, examining 
their we^ipons, pointing m different directions, and apparently 
asking questions about the neighbourhood Not a move- 
ment p gc'^tuie, was lost upon tl>c keen c}cs of the brigands 
At lemith we wcic rclieeed from our apprehensions The 
carabineers, having ffnished their refreshment, seized their 
arms, tonlinucd along the \ alley towards the great road, and 
gradual!) left the mountain behind them “ I felt almost 
certain,’’ said the chief, " that they could not be sent after us 
The) know too well how* prisoners have fared in our hands on 
similar occasions* Our laws in this respect arc inflcMble, and 
are necessary* for our safety. If we once flinched from them, 
there would" no longer be such a thing as a ransom to be 
procured.” 

There were no signs yet of the messenger’s return I was 
preparing to resume mj sketching, when the captain drew a 
quire of paper from his knapsack “ Come,” said he, laughing, 
”}ou arc a painter, — take my likeness. The leaves of ) our 
portfolio are small, — draw it on tins.” I gladly consented, for 
It was a study that seldom presents itself to a painter I re- 
collected tliat Salvator Rosa in his youth had voluntarily 
sojourned for a time among the banditti of Calabna, and had 
filled lus mind with the savage scenery and savage associates 
by which he xvas surrounded* I seized my pencil wuth 
entliusiasm at the thought I found the captain the most 
docile of subjects, and, after various shiftmgs of position, 

placed him in an attitude to my mind. r t 1 

Picture to yourself a stern muscular figure, in lanci u 
bandit costume *, with pistols and poniards in belt ; ni 
brawnv neck bare, a handkerchief loosely thmwn roun 1 , 
and the tiio ends in front strung with rmgs of all kinds, me 
spoils of travellers ; relics and medals hanging on his breast 
lus hat decorated with various coloured ribands , his vest 
short breeches of bright colours and finely cmbroidere , 
legs in buskins or leggings. Fancy him on a mountain height 
among wild rocks and rugged oaks, leaning on a® 

if meditating some exploit , while far below ® * Pnrn- 

and villas, the scenes of his maraudings, wuth tie wi 
pagna dimly extending m the distance 

The robber was pleased Mith the sketch, seemed to 
admire himself upon paper. I had scarcely finished. 
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labourer arrived who had been sent for my ransom He had 
reached Tusculum two hours after midnight He brought 
me a letter from the Prince, who was in bed at the time of his 
arrival As I had predicted, he treated the demand as ex- 
travagant, but offered five hundred dollars for my ransom 
Having no money by him at the moment, he had sent a note 
for the amount, payable to whomsoever should conduct me 
safe and sound to Rome I presented the note of hand to 
the chieftain , he received it with a shrug “ Of what use 
are notes of hand to us ^ ” said he. “ Who can ive send with 
you to Rome to receive it ^ We are all marked men , known 
and described at every gate and military post and village 
church door. No , we must have gold and silver , let the 
sum be paid in cash, and you shall be restoied to liberty ” 

The captain again placed a sheet of paper before me to 
communicate his determination to the Prince When I had 
finished the letter, and took the sheet from the quire, I found 
on the opposite side of it the portrait which I had just been 
tracing. I was about to teai it off and give it to the 
chief 

“ Hold J ” said he, “ let it go to Rome , let them see what 
kind of looking fellow I am Perhaps the Prince and his friends 
may form as good an opinion of me from my face as you have 
done ” 

This was said sportively, yet it was evident there was 
vanity lurking at the bottom Even this wary, distrustful 
chief of banditti forgot for a moment his usual foresight and 
precaution, in the common wish to be admired He never 
reflected what use might be made of this portrait in his pursuit 
and conviction. 

The letter was folded and directed, and the messenger 
departed again for Tusculum It was now eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and as yet we had eaten nothing In spite of all 
my anxiety, I began to feel a craving appetite. I was glad 
therefore to hear the captain talk something about eating. He 
observed that for three days and nights they had been lurking 
^out among rocks and woods, meditating their expedition to 
Tusculum, during which time all their provisions had been 
exhausted He should now take measures to procure a supply. 
Eeavmg me therefore in charge of his comrade, in whom he 
appeared to have implicit confidence, he departed, assuring 
me that in less than two hours we should make a good diimer. 
Where it was to come from was an enigma to me, though it 
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was evident these beings had their secret fiiends and agents 
throughout the countiy. 

Indeed,' the inhabitants of these mountains, and of the 
valleys which they embosom, are a rude, half-civilized set. 
The towns and villages among the forests of the Abruzzi, shut 
up from the rest of the world, are almost like savage dens It 
is wonderful that such rude abodes, so little loiown and visited, 
should be embosomed m the midst of one of the most travelled 
and civilized countries of Europe. Among these regions the 
robber prowls unmolested , not a mountaineer hesitates to 
give him seciet harbour and assistance The shepherds, how- 
ever, who tend their flocks among the mountains, aie the 
favourite emissaries of the robbers, when they would send 
messages down to the valley either for ransom or supplies 

The shepherds of the Abruzzi are as wild as the scenes they 
frequent They are clad m a rude garb of black or brown 
sheep-skin , they have high conical hats, and coarse sandals 
of cloth bound round their legs with thongs, similar to those 
worn by the robbers. They carry long staves, on which, 
as they lean, they form picturesque objects m the lonely land- 
scape, and they are followed by their ever-constant companion, 
the dog. They are a curious, questioning set, glad at any time 
to relieve the monotony of their solitude by the conversation 
of the passer-by ; and the dog will lend an attentive ear, 
and put on as sagacious and inquisitive a look as his 
master. 

But I am wandering from my story I was now left alone 
With one of the robbers, the confidential companion of the 
chief. He was the youngest and most vigorous of the band ; 
and though his countenance had something of that dissolute 
fierceness which seems natural to this desperate, lawless mode 
of life, yet there were traces of manly beauty about it. As 
an artist I could not but admire it I had remarked m him an 
air of abstraction and reverie, and at times a movement of 
inward suffering and impatience He now sat on the ground, 
his elbows on his knees, his head resting between his clinched 
fists, and his eyes fixed on the earth with an expression of sad 
and bitter rumination I had grown familiar with him from 
repeated conversations, and had found him superior in mind 
to the rest of the band. I was anxious to seize any opportumty 
of sounding the feelings of these singular beings I fancied I 
read m the countenance of this one traces of self-condemnation 
and remorse , and the ease with which I had drawn forth the 
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confidences of the chieftain encouraged me to hope the same 
with his follower 

After a little preliminary conversation, I ventured to ask 
him if he did not feel regret at having abandoned his family, 
and taken to this dangerous piofession “ I feel,” replied he, 
“ but one regiet, and that mil end only with my life ” 

As he said this, he pressed his clinched fists upon his bosom, 
drew his bieath thiough his set teeth, and added, with a deep 
emotion * “I have something within here that stifles me , it 
IS like a burning iron consuming my very heart I could tell 
5^ou a miserable story — but not now — another time.” 

He relapsed into his former position, and sat with his head 
between his hands, muttering to himself in broken ejaculations, 
and what appeared at times to be curses and maledictions. I 
saw he was not m a mood to be disturbed, so I left him to 
himself In a little while the exhaustion of his feelings, and 
probably the fatigues he had undergone in this expedition, 
began to produce drowsiness He struggled with it for a 
time, but the warmth and stillness of midday made it irresistible, 
and he at length stretched himself upon the herbage and fell 
asleep. 

I now beheld a chance of escape witlim my reach. My 
guard lay before me at my mercy. His vigorous limbs relaxed 
by sleep — his bosom open for the blow — his carbine slipped 
from his nerveless grasp, and lying by his side — ^liis stiletto 
half out of die pocket m which it was usually carried. Two 
only of his comiades were in sight, and those at a considerable 
distance on the edge of the mountam, their backs turned to 
us, and their attention occupied m keeping a look-out upon the 
plain Through a strip of intervening forest, and at the foot 
of a steep descent, I beheld the village of Rocca Prion. To 
have secured the carbine of the sleeping brigand , to have 
seized upon his poniard, and have plunged it in Ins heart, would 
have been the work of an instant. Should he die without 
noise, I might dart through the forest, and down to Rocca 
Prion before my flight might be discovered. In case of alarm, 
I should still have a fair start of the robbers, and a chance of 
getting beyond the reach of their shot 

Here, then, was an opportunity for both escape and ven- 
geance ; perilous mdeed, but powerfully tempting. Had my 
situation been more critical I could not have resisted it. I 
leflected, however, for a moment The attempt, if successful, 
would be followed by the sacrifice of my two fellow-prisoners, 
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\^ho were sleeping profound^, and could not be awakened in 
time to escape The labourer who had gone after the ransom 
might also fall a victim to the rage of the robbers, without the 
money, which he brought being saved. Besides, the conduct 
of the chief towards me made me feel confident of speedy 
deliverance These leflections overcame the first powerful 
impulse, and I calmed the turbulent agitation which it had 
awakened. 

I again took out my materials for drawing, and amused 
myself with sketching the magnificent prospect It was now 
about noon, and eveiythmg had sunk into repose, like the 
sleeping bandit before me. The noontide stillness that reigned 
ovei these mountains, the vast landscape below, gleaming with 
distant towns, and dotted with various habitations and signs 
of life, yet all so silent, had a powerful effect upon my mind. 
The intermediate valleys, too, which he among the mountains, 
have a peculiar air of solitude. Few sounds are heard at 
midday to break tlie quiet of the scene. Sometimes the whistle 
of a solitary muleteer, lagging with lus lazy animal along the 
road which winds through the centre of the valley ; sometimes 
the faint piping of a shepherd’s reed from the side of the moun- 
tain, or sometimes the bell of an ass slowly pacing along, 
followed by a monk with bare feet, and bare, shining head, 
and carrying provisions to his convent 

I had contmued to sketch for some time among my sleeping 
companions, when at length I saw the captain of the band 
approaching, followed by a peasant leading a mule, on which 
w'as a well-filled sack. I at first apprehended that this was 
some new prey fallen mto the hands of the robbers , but the 
contented look of the peasant soon relieved me, and I was 
rejoiced to hear that it was our promised repast. The brigands 
now came running from the three sides of the mountain, 
having the quick scent of vultures Every one busied himself 
m unloading the mule, and relieving the sack of its contents 
The first thing that made its appearance was an enormous 
ham, of a colour and plumpness that would have inspired the 
pencil of Teniers ; it was followed by a large cheese, a bag of 
boiled chestnuts, a little barrel of wine, and a quantity of good 
household bread Everything was arranged on the grass with 
a degree of symmetry , and the captain, presenting me with his 
knife; requested me to help myself. We all seated ourselves 
round the viands, and nothing was heard for a time but the 
sound of vigorous mastication, or the gurgling of the barrel of 
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Wine as it revohed biiskly about the ciiclc. My long fasting, 
and the mountain air and exeicisc, had given me a keen appetite; 
and never did repast appear to me more excellent or picturesque. 

Fiom time to time one of the band was dispatched to keep 
a look-out upon the plain No enemy ivas at hand, and tlie 
dinner was undistuibcd The peasant recened nearly three 
times the value of his provisions, and set off down the mountain 
highly satisfied wTth his bargain. I felt imigorated by the 
hearty meal I had made, and, notwithstanding that tlic w'ound 
I had received the evening before was painful, yet I could 
not but feel extremely interested and gratified by the singular 
scenes continually presented to me. Everything was pictuty 
esque about these wild beings and their haunts. Their 
bivouacs , their groups on guard ; their indolent noontide 
repose on the mountain-brow ; their rude repast on the herbage 
among rocks and trees, — evei} thing presented a study for a 
painter but it was tow'ards the approach of evening tliat I felt 
the highest enthusiasm aw'akened 

The setting sun, declining beyond the vast Campagna, shed 
its rich yellow beams on the w'oody summit of the Abnizzi. 
Several mountains crowmed with snow shone brilliantly m tlie 
distance, contrasting their biightness witli others, winch, throwm 
into shade, assumed deep tints of purple and Molet As the 
evening advanced, the landscape darkened into a sterner char- 
acter The immense solitude around , the wild mountains 
broken into locks and precipices, intermingled with vast oaks, 
coiks, and chestnuts , and the gioups of banditti in the fore- 
ground, reminded me of the sa\age scenes of Sah’^ator 
Rosa 

To beguile the time, the captain proposed to his comrades 
to spread before me their jewels and cameos, as I must doubt- 
less be a judge of such articles, and able to form an estimate of 
their value He set the example, the others follow ed it , and in 
a few moments I saw the grass befoie me sparkling with jewels 
and gems that would have delighted the eyes of an antiquary 
or a fine lady 

Among them were several precious jewels, and antique 
intaglios and cameos of great value , the spoils, doubtless, of 
travellers of distinction. I found that they w’^ere in tlie habit of 
selling their booty m the frontier towms , but as tliese m general 
were thinly and poorly peopled, and little frequented by travel- 
lers, they could offer no market for such valuable articles of 
taste and luxury I suggested to them the certainty of their 
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readily obtaining great prices for these gems among the rich 
strangers with whom Rome was thronged 

The impression made upon their greedy minds was im- 
mediately apparent. One of the band, a young man, and the 
least hnown, requested permission of the captain to depart 
the following day, in disguise, for Rome, for the purpose of 
traflBc ; promising, on the faith of a bandit (a sacred pledge 
among them), to return m two days to any place he might 
appomt The captam consented, and a curious scene took 
place ; the robbers crowded round him eagerly, confiding to 
him such of their jewels as they wished to dispose of, and 
giving him instructions what to demand. There was much 
bargaining and exchangmg and settling of trinkets among 
them ; and I beheld my watch, which had a chain and valuable 
seals, purchased by the young robber-merchant of the ruffian 
who had plundered me, for sixty dollars. I now conceived a 
faint hope, that if it went to Rome, I might somehow or other 
regain possession of it ^ 

In the meantime day declined, and no messenger returned 
from Tusculum. The idea of passmg another night in the 
woods was extremely disheartening, for I began to be satisfied 
with what I had seen of robber-life The chieftain now 
ordered his men to follow him that he might station them at 
their posts , adding, that if the messenger did not return 
before night, they must shift their quarters to some other 
place. 

I was again left alone with the young bandit who had before 
guarded me , he had the same gloomy air and haggard eye, 
with now and then a bitter sardonic smile I was determined 
to probe this ulcerated heart, and reminded him of a kind 
promise he had given me to tell me the cause of his suffering 
It seemed to me as if these troubled spirits were glad of any 
opportunity to disburden themselves, and of having some 
fresh, undiseased mind, with which they could communicate 
I had hardly made the request, when he seated himself by my 
side, and gave me his story in, as nearly as I can recollect, the 
following w'ords. 

^ The hopes of the artist were not disappointed — the robber was stopped 
at one of the gates of Rome Something m his looks or deportment had 
excited suspicion He was searched, and the valuable trinkets found on him 
sufficiently evinced his character On applying to the police, the artist’s 
watch was returned to him. 
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Tiir STOin 01 iHL you\G roiibtr 

TWAS born m the little town of Kra'^inonc, \Uiich lies at the 
i skirls of tlic Abiaizzi M> fathei liad made a little propcity 
m trade, and ga\c me some education, as be intended me lor 
the Church , but I had l.cpt g,\y company too much to relish 
the co^^l, so I grc\\ up a loiterer about tlic place ! uas a heed- 
less fellow, a little quail cisomc on occasion, but good-hiimoiirtd 
m the main , so I made my na) \ci) well for a time, until I 
fell in love There li\cd m oui town a sun c) or or land-hailul 
of the Prince, who had a young daughter, a btaiitifu! girl of 
sixteen , she was looked upon as something hctlei than the 
common run of our tovsnsfolk, and v,as kept almost entirely at 
home. I saw lier occasional!) , and became madh m love nith 
her — ^she looked so ficsh and tender, and so different from the 
sunburnt females to nhoni I had been accustomed. 

As my faihei kept me in mone\ , I ahsa\s dressed well, A«d 
look all opportunities of showing m\self off to advantage m 
tlie eyes of the little beauty I used to see her at church , and, 
as I could play a little upon the guitar, I gave a tunc sometimes 
under her window' of an evening , and I tried to hav'c interviews 
with her m her father’s vine}ard, not far from the town, wlicre 
she sometimes walked She was evidently pleased with me, 
but she was young and shy , and her fatlier kept a strict eye 
upon her and took alaim at m3 attentions, for he had a bad 
opinion of me and looked for a better match for his daughter. 
I became furious at the difficulties thrown in my way, having 
been accustomed alwav's to eas}' success among tlie women, 
being considered one of tlic smartest 3'oung follows of the 
place. 

Her father brought home a suitor for her, a rich farmer 
from a neighbouring town. The wedding-da}' w'as appointed, 
and preparations were making I got sight of her at her window , 
and I thought she looked sadty at me I determined the match 
should not take place, cost what it might I met her intended 
bndegroom m the market-place, and could not restrain the 
expiession of my rage A few hot w'ords passed between us, 
when I drew my stiletto and stabbed him to the heart I fled 
to a neighbounng church for refuge, and with a little money 
I obtained absolution, but I did not dare to venture from my 
asylum 

At tliat time our captain was forming his troop. He had 
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known me from boyhood , and, heaimg of my situation, came 
to me in secret, and made such offers, that I agreed to enroll 
myself among his followers Indeed, I had more than once 
thought of takmg to this mode of life, havmg Icnown several 
brave fellows of the mountains, who used to spend their money 
freely among us 3'^oungsters of the town. I accordingly left my 
asylum late one night, repaired to tlie appointed place of 
meeting, took the oaths prescribed, and became one of the troop. 
We were for some time in a distant part of the mountams, and 
our wild adventurous kind of life hit my fancy wonderfully, 
and diverted my thoughts. At length they returned with all 
their violence to the recollection of Rosetta , the solitude m 
which I often found myself gave me time to brood over her 
image , and, as I have kept watch at night over our sleeping 
camp in the mountains, my feelings have been roused almost 
to a fever. 

At length we shifted our ground, and determined to make 
a descent upon the road between Terracma and Naples In 
the course of our expedition we passed a day or two in the 
iivoody mountains which rise above Frosmone I cannot tell 
you how I felt when I looked down upon the place, and dis- 
tmguished the residence of Rosetta. I determined to have an 
mterview with her ; — but to what purpose ? I could not 
expect that she would quit her home, and accompany me in 
my hazardous life among the mountains She had been brought 
up too tenderly for that , and when I looked upon the women 
who were associated with some of our troop, I could not have 
borne the droughts of her being their companion All return 
to my former life w^as likewise hopeless, for a price was set 
upon my head. Still I determined to see her , the very hazard 
and fniitlessness of die thing made me furious to accomplish 
it 

About three weeks since, I persuaded our captain to draw 
down to the vicinity of Frosmone, suggesting the chance of 
entrapping some of its principal inhabitants, and compelling 
them to a ransom We were lying m ambush towards evening, 
not far from the vineyard of Rosetta’s father I stole quietly 
from my companions, and drew near to reconnoitre the place 
of her frequent walks How my heart beat when among the 
vmes I beheld the gleaming of a white dress ! I knew it must 
be Rosetta’s ; it being rare for any female of the place to dress 
in white. I advanced secretly and without noise, until, 
puttmg aside the vmes, I stood suddenly before her. She 
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Uttered a pieicing shriek, but I seized her in luy arms, put my 
hand upon her mouth, and conjui ed her to be silent I poured 
out all the frenzy of my passion , offeicd to 1 enounce my mode 
of life , to put my fate m her hands ; to fly with her wliere we 
might live m safety together. All that I could say or do would 
not pacify her Instead of love, honor and aftright seemed 
to have taken possession of her breast. She struggled partly 
from my grasp, and filled the air with her cries. 

In an instant the captain and the lest of my companions 
were around us I would have given anything at that moment 
had she been safe out of our hands, and in her father’s house. 
It was too late The captain pronounced her a prize, and 
ordered that she should be borne to the mountains. I repre- 
sented to him that she was my prize ; that I had a previous 
claim to her l and I mentioned my foimer attachment He 
sneered bitterly m reply , observed that brigands had no 
business with village intrigues, and that, according to the laws 
of the troop, all spoils of the kind were determined by lot. 
Love and jealousy were raging m my heart, but I had to choose 
between obedience and death I surrendered her to the 
captam, and we made for the mountains 

She was overcome by affright, and her steps were so feeble 
and faltering that it was necessary to support her I could 
not endure the idea that my comrades should touch her, and, 
assuming a forced tranquillity, begged she might be confided 
to me, as one to whom she was moie accustomed The captain 
regarded me, for a moment, with a searching look, but I bore 
it without flinching, and he consented I took her in my 
arms , she was almost senseless. Her head rested on my 
shoulder , I felt her breath on my face, and it seemed to fan 
the flame which devoured me O God ! to have this glowing 
treasure in my arms, and yet to think it was not mine * 

We arrived at the foot of the mountain , I ascended it with 
difficulty, particularly where the woods were thick, but I 
would not relinquish my delicious burden. I reflected with 
rage, however, that I must soon do so The thoughts that so 
delicate a creature must be abandoned to my rude companions 
maddened me. I felt tempted, the stiletto m my hand, to 
cut my way through them all, and bear her off m triumph I 
scarcely conceived the idea before I saw its rashness , but my 
brain was fevered with the thought that any but myself should 
enjoy her charms I endeavoured to outstrip my companions 
by the quickness of my movements, and to get a little distance 
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ahead, in case any favourable opportunity of escape should 
present. Vain effort 1 The voice of the captain suddenly 
ordered a halt I trembled, but had to obey. The poor girl 
partly opened a languid eye, but was without strength or 
motion. I laid her upon the grass. The captain darted on me 
a terrible look of suspicion, and ordered me to scour the woods 
with my companions m search of some shepherd, who might 
be sent to her father^s to demand a ransom 

I saw at once the peril. To resist with violence was 
certain death — but to leave her alone, in the power of the 
captain * — I spoke out then with a fervour, inspired by my 
passion and my despair I reminded the captain that I was^^. 
the first to seize her ; that she was my prize , and that my v 
previous attachment to her ought to make her sacred among 
my companions I insisted, therefore, that he should pledge 
me his word to respect her , otherwise I should refuse obedience 
to his orders. His only reply was to cock his carbine, and at 
the signal my comrades did the same. They laughed with 
cruelty at my impotent rage. What could I do ? I felt the 
madness of resistance. I was menaced on all hands, and my 
companions obhged me to follow them She remamed alone 
with the chief — ^yes, alone — and almost lifeless I 

Here the robber paused in his recital, overpowered by his 
emotions. Great drops of sweat stood on his forehead , he 
panted rather than breathed , his biawny bosom rose and fell 
like the waves of the troubled sea When he had become a 
little calm, he continued his recital. 

I was not long in finding a shepherd, said he I ran with 
the rapidity of a deer, eager, if possible, to get back before 
what I dreaded might take place I had left my companions 
far behind, and I rejoined them before they had reached one 
half the distance I had made I hurried them back to the 
place where we had left the captain As we approached, I 
beheld him seated by the side of Rosetta His triumphant 
look, and the desolate condition of the unfortunate girl, left 
me no doubt of her fate. I know not how I restrained my 
fury. 

It was with extreme difficulty, and by guiding her hand, 
that she was made to trace a few characters, requesting her 
father to send three hundred dollars as her ransom The 
letter was dispatched by the shepherd. When he was gone, 
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the chief turned sternly to me. ” You have set an example,” 
said he, “ of mutiny and self-will, which, if indulged, would 
be ruinous to the troop Had I treated you as our laws 
require, this bullet would have been driven through your 
brain. But you are an old friend. I have borne patiently 
wuth your fury and your folly. I have even protected you 
from a foolish passion that would have unmanned you. As 
to this girl, the laws of our association must have their course.” 
So saying, he gave his commands : lots were drawn, and the 
helpless girl was abandoned to the troop. 

Here the robber paused again, panting with fury, and it 
was some moments before he could resume his story. 

Hell, said he, was raging in my heart I beheld the im- 
possibility of avenging myself; and I felt that, according to 
the articles in which we stood bound to one another, the 
captain was in the right I rushed witli frenzy from the place ; 
I threw myself upon the earth ; tore up the grass with my 
hands , and beat my head and gnashed my teeth in agony and 
rage. When at length I returned, I beheld the wretched 
victim, pale, dishevelled, her dress torn and disordered. An 
emotion of pity, for a moment, subdued my fiercer feelings. 
I bore her to the foot of a tree, and leaned her gently against 
It I took my gourd, which was filled with wine, and, applymg 
it to her lips, endeavoured to make her swallow a little To 
what a condition was she reduced • she, whom I had once 
seen the pride of Frosmone ; who but a short time before I 
had beheld sporting in her father’s vineyard, so fresh, and 
beautiful, and happy • Her teeth were clinched ; her eyes 
fixed on the ground , her form without motion, and in a state 
of absolute insensibility I hung over her in an agony of 
recollection at all that she had been, and of anguish at what 
I now beheld her. I darted round a look of horror at my 
companions, who seemed like so many fiends exulting in the 
downfall of an angel ; and I felt a horror at myself for being 
thur accomplice 

i he captain, ahvays suspicious, saw, with his usual pene- 
tration, what w'as passing w’lthin me, and ordered me to go 
upon the ndge of the W'oods, to keep a look-out over the neigh- 
bourhood, and await the leturn of the shepheid I obeyed, of 
com sc, stifling the fury that raged withm me, though I felt, 
lor the nioment, that he was my most deadly foe. 
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On my way however, a ray of reflection came across my 
mind I perceived that the captain was but following, with 
strictness, the terrible laws to which we had sworn fidelity 
That the passion by which I had been bhnded might, with 
justice, have been fatal to me, but for his forbearance , that he 
had penetrated my soul, and had taken precautions, by sending 
me out of the way, to prevent my committing any excess in 
my anger From that instant I felt that I was capable of 
pardoning him. 

Occupied with these thoughts, I arrived at the foot of the 
mountain. The country was solitary and secure, and in a 
short time I beheld the shepherd at a distance ciossing the 
plain. I hastened to meet him He had obtained nothing 
He had found the father plunged in the deepest distress He 
had read the letter with violent emotion, and then, calming 
himself with a sudden exertion, he had replied coldly “ My 
daughter has been dishonoured by those wretches , let hei be 
returned without ransom, — or let her die l ” 

I shuddered at this reply I knew that, according to the 
laws of our troop, her death was mevitable Our oaths required 
it. I felt, nevertheless, that, not having been able to have hei 
to myself, I could be her executioner. 

The robber again paused with agitation I sat musmg 
upon his last frightful words, which proved to what excess 
the passions may be carried, when escaped from all moial 
restraint There was a horrible verity in this story that 
reminded me of some of the tragic fictions of Dante 

We now come to a fatal moment, resumed the bandit 
After the report of the shepherd, I returned with him, and 
the chieftain received from his lips the refusal of the father 
At a signal which we all understood, we followed him to some 
distance from the victim He there pronounced her sentence 
of death Every one stood ready to execute his order, but I 
interfered I observed that there was something due to pity 
as well as to justice That I was as ready as any one to approve 
the implacable law, which was to serve as a warning to all those 
who hesitated to pay the ransoms demanded for our prisonei s , 
but that, though the sacrifice was proper, it ought to be made 
without cruelty “ The night is approaching,” continued I , 
'' she will soon be wrapped in sleep , let her then be dispatched 
' All I now claim on the score of former londness is, let me strike 
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the blow. I will do it as surel> , tliough more tenderly than 
another ” Several laised their voices against my pioposilion, 
but the captain imposed silence on them He told me I might 
conduct her into a thicket at some distance, and he relied upon 
my piomise. 

I hastened to seize upon my piey. There was a forlorn 
kind of triumph at having at length become lier exclusive 
possessor. I boie her off into the thickness of the forest She 
remained in the same state of insensibility or stupor, I uas 
thanlcful that she did not recollect me, for, had she once 
murmured my name, I should have been overcome. She 
slept at length in the arms of him who was to poniard her. 
Many were the conflicts I underwent before I could bring 
myself to strike the blow. But my heart had become sore by 
the recent conflicts it had undergone, and I dreaded lest, by 
procrastination, some other should become her executioner 
When her repose had continued for some time, I separated 
mji’self gently from her, that I might not disturb her sleep, 
and, seizing suddenly my poniard, plunged it into her bosom 
A painful and concentrated murmur, but uithout any con- 
vulsive movement, accompanied her last sigh. — So perished 
this unfortunate I 

He ceased to speak I sat, horror-struck, covering my 
face with my hands, seeking, as it were, to hide from mj^self 
the frightful images he had presented to my mind. I was 
roused from this silence by the voice of the captain : “ You 
sleep,” said he, “ and it is time to be off Come, we must 
abandon this height, as night is setting in, and the messenger 
IS not returned I will post some one on the mountain edge to 
conduct him to the place where we shall pass the night.” 

This was no agreeable news to me I was sick at heart 
with the dismal story I had heard. I was harassed and fatigued, 
and the sight of the banditti began to grow insupportable to 
me 

The captain assembled his comrades. We rapidly descended 
the forest, which we had mounted with so much difficulty in 
the mornmg, and soon arrived m what appeared to be a fre- 
quented road. The robbeis proceeded with great caution, 
carrying their guns cocked, and looking on every side with 
wary and suspicious eyes They were apprehensive of en- 
TO^tering the civic patrol We left Rocca Priori behind us. 
There was a fountain near by, and, as I was excessively thirsty, 
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I begged' permission to stop and drink. The captain himself 
went and brought me water in his hat We pursued our 
route, when, at the extremity of an alley which crossed the 
road, I perceived a female on horseback, dressed m white. 
She was alone I recollected the fate of the poor girl in the 
story, and trembled foi her safety 

One of the brigands saw her at the same instant, and, 
plungmg into the bushes, he ran precipitately in the direction 
towards her. Stopping on the border of the alley, he put one 
knee to the ground, presented his carbine ready to menace 
her, or to shoot her horse if she attempted to fly, and in this 
way awaited her approach I kept my eyes fixed on her with 
intense anxiety. I felt tempted to shout and warn her of her 
danger, though my own destruction would have been the 
consequence It was awful to see this tiger crouching ready 
for a bound, and the poor innocent victim wandering uncon- 
sciously near him Nothing but a mere chance could save 
her To my joy the chance turned m her favour. She seemed 
almost accidentally to take an opposite path, which led outside 
of the wood, where the robber dared not venture. To this 
casual deviation she owed her safety. 

I could not imagine why the captain of the band had 
ventured to such a distance from the height on which he had 
placed the sentinel to watch the return of the messenger He 
seemed himself anxious at the risk to which he exposed himself 
His movements were lapid and uneasy , I could scarce keep 
pace with him At length, after three hours of what might 
be termed a forced march, we mounted the extremity of the 
same woods, the summit of which we had occupied duiing the 
day ; and I learnt with satisfaction that we had reached our 
quarters for the night “ You must be fatigued,” said the 
chieftain ; “ but it was necessary to survey the environs, so 
as not to be surprised during the night Had we met with the 
famous civic guard of Rocca Prion, you would have seen fine 
sport ” Such was the mdefatigable precaution and forethought 
of this robber chief, who really gave continual evidence of 
military talent 

The night was magmficent The moon, rising above the 
horizon m a cloudless sky, faintly lit up the grand features of 
the mountain, while lights twinkling here and there, like terres- 
trial stars in the wide dusky expanse of the landscape, betrayed 
the lonely cabins of the shepherds Exliausted by fatigue, and 
by tile many agitations I had experienced, I prepared to sleep. 
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soothed by the hope of appi caching deliverance. The captain 
ordered his companions to collect some dry moss ; he arianged 
with his own hands a kind of mattress and pillow of it, and gave 
me his ample mantle as a covermg I could not but feel both 
surpiised and gratified by such unexpected attentions on the 
part of this benevolent cut-throat , for there is nothing more 
striking than to find the ordinary charities, which are matters 
of course in common life, flourishing by the side of such stern 
and sterile crime It is like finding the tender flowers and fresh 
herbage of the valley growing among the rocks and cinders of 
the volcano 

Before I fell asleep I had some further discourse with the 
captain, who seemed to feel great confidence in me. He re- 
ferred to our previous conversation of the morning ; told me 
he was weary of his hazardous profession , that he had acquired 
sufficient property, and was anxious to return to the world, and 
lead a peaceful life in the bosom of his family He wished to 
know whether it was not m my power to procure for him a 
passport to the United States of America. I applauded his 
good mtentions, and promised to do everythmg m my power 
to promote its success We then parted for the night. I 
stretched myself upon my couch of moss, which, after my 
fatigues, felt lilce a bed of down , and, sheltered by the robber- 
mantle from all humidity, I slept soundly, without waking, 
until the signal to arise 

It was nearly six o’clock, and tlie day was just da\vning. 
As the place where we had passed the night was too much 
exposed, we moved up into the thickness of the woods. A fire 
was kindled While there was any flame, the mantles were 
again extended round it : but when nothing remained but 
glowing cinders, they were lowered, and the robbers seated 
themselves in a circle. 

The scene before me reminded me of some of those de- 
scribed by Homer There wanted only the victim on the coals, 
and the sacred knife to cut off the succulent parts, and distribute 
them around. My companions rmght have rivalled the grim 
warriors of Greece In place of the noble repasts, however, of 
Achilles and Agamemnon, I beheld displayed on the grass the 
remams of the ham which had sustamed so vigorous an attack 
on the preceding evening, accompanied by the relics of the 
bread, cheese, and wine We had scarcely commenced our 
frugal breakfast, when I heard again an imitation of the bleating 
of sheep, similar to what I had heard the day before. The 
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Captain answered it in the same tone. Two men were soon 
after seen descending from the woody height, where we had 
passed the preceding evening. On nearer approach, they 
proved to be the sentinel and the messenger The captain rose, 
and went to meet them. He made a signal for his comrades to 
join him They had a short conference, and then returning to 
me with great eagerness, “ Your ransom is paid,” said he , 
“ you are free • ” 

Though I had anticipated deliverance, I cannot tell you 
what a rush of delight these tidings gave me I cared not to 
finish my repast, but prepared to depart. The captain took 
me by the hand, requested perimssion to write to me, and 
begged me not to forget the passport I replied, that I hoped 
to be of effectual service to him, and that I relied on his honour 
to return the Prince’s note for five hundred dollars, now that 
the cash was paid He regarded me for a moment with sui prise, 
then, seeming to recollect himself, “ E gimto^' said he, “ eccolo 
— adto ^ 1 He delivered me the note, pressed my hand once 

' more, and we separated The labourers were permitted to 
follow me, and we resumed with joy our road toward Tusculum. 

1 It IS just — there it is — adieu • 
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A DESCENT INTO 
THE MAELSTROM 

W E had now reached the summit of the loftiest crag For some 
^ minutes the old man seemed too much exhausted to speak 
“ Not long ago,” he said at length, “ and I could have 
guided you on this route as well as the youngest of my sons ; 
but, about three years past, theie happened to me an event 
such as never happened before to mortal man — or at least 
such as no man ever survived to tell of — and the six hours of 
deadly terror which I then endured have broken me up body 
and soul You suppose me a veiy old man — but I am not. 
It took less than a single day to change these hairs from a 
jetty black to white, to weaken m)'^ limbs, and to unstring my 
nerves, so that I tremble at the least exertion and am frightened 

% shadow Do you know I can scarcely look over this httle 
cliif without getting giddy ? ” 

The little cliff” upon whose edge he had so carelessly 
thrown himself to rest that the weightiei portion of his body 
hung over it, while he was only kept from falling by the tenure 
, on Its extreme and slippeiy edge— this “ little 

chit arose, a sheer unobstructed precipice of black shining 
rock, some fifteen or sixteen hundred feet from the world of 
ciags beneath us Nothing would have tempted me to withm 
half a dozen yards of its brink In truth, so deeply was I excited 
by the perilous position of my companion, that I fell at full 
length upon the ground, clung to the shrubs around me, and 
dared not even glance upwards at the sky— while I stmggled 

It danger from the fury of the winds. 

to ^ sufficient courage 

to sit up and look out into the distance ^ 

840 
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“ You must get over these fancies,” said the guide, “ for I 
ha\e brought you here that you migiit have the best possible 
view of the scene of that event I mentioned — and to tell you 
the whole story with the spot just under your eye. 

“ We aie now,” he contmued, in that particularizing manner 
which distinguished him — we are now close upon the 
Norwegian coast — ^in the sivty-eiglith degree of latitude — in 
the gieat province of Nordland — and m the dreary district of 
Lofodcn The mountain upon whose top we sit is Helseggen, 
the Cloudy Now raise yourself up a little higher — hold on 
to the grass if you feel giddy — so — and look out, beyond the 
belt of vapour beneath us, into the sea.” 

I looked dizzily, and beheld a wide expanse of ocean, whose 
waters wore so inky a hue as to bung at once to my mind the 
Nubian geographei’s account of the Mme Tenehiarinn A 
panorama more deplorably desolate no human imagination 
can conceive. To the right and left, as far as the eye could 
reach, there lay outstretched, like ramparts of the world, lines 
of hoiridl} black and beethng cliff, whose character of gloom 
w^as but the more foicibly illustrated by the surf which reared 
high up against its white and ghastly crest, hoveling and shriek- 
ing for ever Just opposite the promontory upon whose apex 
wc were placed, and at a distance of some five or six miles out 
at sea, there was visible a small, bleak-looking island , or, 
more properly, its position was discernible through the 
wilderness of wuld surge m which it was enveloped About 
two miles nearer the land aiose another of smaller size, hideously 
cragg}”^ and barren, and encompassed at various intervals by a 
cluster of dark roclcs 

The appearance of the ocean, in the space between tlie moie 
distant island and the shore, had something very unusual 
about It Although, at the time, so strong a gale was blowing 
landward that a brig m the remote offing lay to under a double- 
reefed ti7sail, and constantly plunged her whole hull out of 
sight, still theie was here nothing like a regular swell, but only 
a short, quick, angry cross dashing of water m every diiection 
—as w'ell m the teeth of the wind as otherwise Of foam there 
was little except in the immediate vicinity of the roclcs 

“ The island in the distance,” resumed the old man, “ is 
called by the Norwegians Vuirgh The one midway is Moskoe 
That a mile to the north is Arabaaren Yonder are Islesen, 
Hotholm, Keildhelm, Suarven and Bucldiolm Farther off— 
between Moskoe and Vurrgh— are Otterholm, Flimen, Sand- 
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fiesen and Stockholm These aie the true names of the 
places— but why it has been thought necessary to name them at 
all IS more than either you or I can understand Do you 
hear anything ? Do you see any change in the water ? 

We had now been about ten minutes upon the top of 
Helseggen, to which we had ascended from the interior of 
Lofoden, so that we had caught no glimpse of the sea until 
It had burst upon us from the summit As the old man spoke, 
I became aware of a loud and gradually increasing sound, like 
the moaning of a vast herd of buifaloes upon an American 
prairie ; and at the same moment I perceived that what 
seamen term the choppi7ig character of the ocean beneath us 
was rapidly changing into a current which set to the eastwaid 
Even while I gazed, this current acquired a monstrous velocity. 
Each moment added to its speed — ^to its headlong impetuosity. 
In five mmutes the whole sea, as far as Vurrgh, was lashed 
into ungovernable fury , but it was between Moskoe and the 
coast that the mam uproar held its sway. Here the vast bed 
of the waters, seamed and scarred into a thousand conflicting 
channels, burst suddenly into frenzied convulsion — heavmg, 
boiling, hissing — gyrating in gigantic and innumerable vortices, 
and all whirhng and plunging on to the eastward with a 
rapidity which water never elsewhere assumes, except in 
precipitous descents. 

In a few minutes more, there came over the sea another 
radical alteration The general surface grew somewhat moie 
smooth, and the whirlpools, one by one, disappeared, while 
prodigious streaks of foam became apparent where none had 
been seen before These streaks, at length, spreading out to 
a gieat distance, and entering into combination, took unto 
themselves the gyratory motion of the subsided vortices, and 
seemed to form the germ of another more vast Suddenly — 
very suddenly — this assumed a distinct and definite existence, 
in a circle of more than a mile in diameter The edge of the 
whirl was represented by a broad belt of gleaming spray ; 
but no paiticle of this slipped into the mouth of the terrific 
funnel, whose interioi, as far as the eye could fathom it, was a 
smooth, shining and jet-black wall of water, inclined to the 
hoiizon at an angle of some forty-five degiees, speeding 
dizzily round and round with a swaying and sweltering motion, 
^d sending forth to the winds an appalling voice, half shriek, 
half roar, such as not even the mighty cataract of Niagara 
ever lifts up m its agony to heaven 
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The mountain trembled to its very base, and the rock 
rocked I threw myself upon my face, and clung to the scant 
herbage in an excess of nervous agitation 

“ This,” said I at length to the old man, “ this can be 
nothing else than the great whirlpool of the Maelstrom ” 

“ So It IS sometimes termed,” said he “ We Norwegians 
call It the Moskoe-strom, from the island of Moskoe m the 
midway.” 

The ordinary accounts of this vortex had by no means 
prepared me for what I saw. That of Jonas Ramus, which 
is perhaps the most circumstantial of any, cannot impart the 
famtest conception either of the magnificence, or of the horror 
of the scene — or of the wild bevnldermg sense of the novel 
which confounds the beholders I am not sure from what 
point of view the writer m question surveyed it, nor at what 
time ; but it could neither have been from the summit of 
Helseggen, nor dunng a storm There are some passages 
of his description, nevertheless, which may be quoted for 
their details, although their effect is exceedingly feeble m 
conveying an impression of the spectacle. 

“ Between Lofoden and Moskoe,” he says, “ the depth of 
the water is between thirty-six and forty fathoms ; but on the 
other side, towards Ver (Vurrgh), this depth decreases so as 
not to afford a convenient passage for a vessel, without the 
risk of splittmg on the rocks, which happens even m the 
calmest weather When it is flood, the stream runs up the 
country between Lofoden and Moskoe with a boisterous 
rapidity , but the roar of its impetuous ebb to the sea is scarce 
equalled by the loudest and most dreadful cataracts , the 
noise being heard several leagues oflF, and the vortices or pits 
are of such an extent and depth, that if a ship comes within 
Its attraction, it is mevitably absorbed and carried down to 
the bottom, and there beat to pieces against the rocks , and 
when the water relaxes, the fragments thereof are thrown up 
again But these intervals of tranquillity are only at the turn 
of the ebb and flood, and m calm weather, and last but a quarter 
of an hour, its violence gradually returmng When the stream 
IS most boisterous, and its fury heightened by a storm, it is 
dangerous to come within a Norway mile of it. Boats, yachts, 
and ships have been carried away by not guarding against it 
before they were within its reach It hkewise happens fre- 
quently that whales come too near the stream, and are over- 
powered by Its violence , and then it is impossible to describe 
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their bowlings and bellowings in their fruitless struggles to 
disengage themselves. A bear, once, attempting to swim from 
Lofoden to Moskoe, was caught by the stream and borne 
down, while he roared teiiibly, so as to be heard on shore 
Laige stocks of firs and pine trees, after being absoibed by 
the cuirent, use again broken and torn to such a degree as if 
bristles grew upon them This plainly shows the bottom to 
consist of craggy locks, among which they are whirled to and 
fro This stream is regulated by the flux and reflux of the sea 
— it being constantly high and low water every six hours In 
the year 1645, early in the morning of Sexagesima Sunday, it 
laged with such noise and impetuosity that the very stones of 
the houses on the coast fell to the ground ” 

In regard to the depth of the water, I could not see how this 
could have been ascertained at all in the immediate vicinity 
of the voitex The “ forty fathoms ” must have reference only 
to portions of the channel close upon the shore either of Moskoe 
or Lofoden The depth in the centre of the Moskoe-stiom 
must be immeasurably greater , and no better proof of this 
fact is necessary than can be obtained from even the sidelong 
glance into the abyss of the whirl which may be had from the 
highest crag of Helseggen Looking down from this pinnacle 
upon the howling Phlegethon below, I could not help smilmg 
at the simplicity with which the honest Jonas Ramus records, 
as a matter difficult of belief, the anecdotes of the whales and 
the bears , for it appealed to me, in fact, a self-evident thing, 
that the largest ships of the line in existence, coming within 
the influence of that deadly attraction, could resist it as little 
as a feather the hurricane, and must disappear bodily and at 
once 

The attempts to account for the phenomenon — some of 
which, I remember, seemed to me sufficiently plausible in 
peiusal — now wore a very different and unsatisfactory aspect. 
The idea generally received is that this, as well as three smaller 
vortices among the Ferroe islands, “ have no other cause than 
the collision of waves rising and falling, at flux and reflux, 
against a ridge of rocks and shelves, which confines the water 
so that it precipitates itself like a cataract, and thus the higher 
the flood rises, the deeper must the fall be , and the natural 
result of all is a whirlpool or vortex, the piodigious suction 
of which is sufficiently known by lessei experiments ” These 
are the words of the Eyicyclopcedia Brttannica. Kircher and 
others imagine that m the centre of the channel of the Mael- 
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Strom IS an abyss penetrating the globe, and issuing m some 
very remote part — ^thc gulf of Bothnia being somewhat decidedly 
named m one instance This opinion, idle m itself, was the 
one to which, as I gazed, my imagination most readily assented ; 
and, mentionmg it to the guide, I was rather surprised to hear 
liim say tliat, although it was the view almost universally 
entertained of the subject by die Norw^egians, it nevertheless 
was not his own. As to tlie former notion, he confessed 
his inability to comprehend it ; and here I agreed with him 
— for, however conclusive on paper, it becomes altogether 
unintelhgible, and even absurd, amid the thunder of the abyss. 

“ You have had a good look at the whirl now,” said tlie 
old man , “ and if you will creep round this crag, so as to get 
in its lee, and deaden the roar of the water, I will tell you a 
story that will convince you I ought to know something of the 
Moskoe-strom ” 

I placed myself as desired, and he proceeded : 

“ Myself and my two brothers once owned a schooner- 
rigged smack of about seventy tons burthen, with which we 
were in die habit of fishing among the islands beyond Moskoe, 
nearly to Vurrgh. In all violent eddies at sea there is good 
fishing, at proper opportunities, if one has only the couiage 
to attempt it , but among the whole of the Lofoden coastmen, 
we three were the only ones who made a regular business of 
going out to the islands, as I tell you. The usual grounds are 
a great way lower down to die southward There fish can be 
got at all hours, without much risk, and therefore these places 
are preferred The choice spots over here among the rocks, 
however, not only yield the finest variety, but m far greater 
abundance , so that we often got m a single day what the more 
timid of the craft could not scrape together m a week In fact, 
we made it a matter of desperate speculation — the risk of life 
, standing instead of labour, and courage answering for capital 

“ We kept the smack in a cove about five miles higher up 
the coast than this ; and it was our practice, in fine weather, 
to take advantage of the fifteen mmutes’ slack to push across 
the mam channel of the Moskoe-strom, far above the pool, 
and then drop down upon anchorage somewhere near Otter- 
holm, or Sandflesen, wheie the eddies are not so violent as 
elsewhere. Here we used to remain until nearly time for 
slack- water agam, when we weighed and made for home We 
never set out upon this expedition without a steady side wind 
for going and commg — one that we felt sure would not fail 
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US before oui return — and we seldom made a miscalculation 
upon this point. Twice, duiing sbc years, we were forced 
to stay all night at anchor, on account of a dead calm, which is 
a lare thmg indeed just about here , and once we had to 
remam on the grounds nearly a week, starving to death, owing 
to a gale which blew up shortly after our arrival, and made 
the channel too boisterous to be thought of. Upon this 
occasion we should have been driven out to sea in spite of 
everytliing (for the whirlpools threw us round and round so 
violently that at length we fouled our anchor and dragged it) 
if it had not been that we drifted into one of the innumerable 
cross currents — here to-day and gone to-morrow — which 
drove us under the lee of Flimen, where, by good luck, we 
brought up 

' “ I could not tell you the twentieth part of the difficulties 
we encountered ‘ on the ground ’ — it is a bad spot to be in, 
even m good weather — but we make shift always to run the 
gauntlet of the Moskoe-strom itself without accident ; although 
at times my heart has been m my mouth when we happened to 
be a minute or so behind or before the slack The wind some- 
times was not as strong as we thought it at starting, and then 
we made rather less way than we could wish, while the current 
rendered the smack unmanageable My eldest brothei had a 
son eighteen years old, and I had two stout boys of my o\wi 
These would have been of great assistance at such times in 
using the sweeps, as well as afterward in fishing — but, some- 
how, although we ran the risk ourselves, we had not the heart 
to let the young ones get mto the danger — ^for, after all said and 
done, itwas a horrible danger, and that is the truth 

“ It is now withm a few days of three years since what I am 
going to tell 5'ou occurred. It was on the loth of July 18 — , 
a day which the people of this part of the world will nevei 
forget — ^for it was one m which blew the most terrible hurricane 
that ever came out of the heavens And yet all the morning, 
and mdeed until late in afternoon, there was a gentle and 
steady breeze from the south-west, while the sun shone 
brightly, so that the oldest seaman amongst us could not have 
foreseen what was to follow 

" The three of us — ^my two brothers and myself — ^had 
crossed over to the islands about two o’clock p m , and soon 
nearly loaded the smack with fine fish, which, we all remarked, 
were more plentiful that day than we had ever known them 
It was just seven by my watch when w’^e weighed and started for 
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home, so as to make the worst of the Strom at slack water, 
which we knew would be at eight. 

“ We set out with a fresh wind on our stai board quarter, 
and for some time spanked along at a great rate, nevei di earning 
of danger, for mdeed we saw not the slightest reason to appre 
hend it All at. once we were taken aback by a breeze from 
over Helseggen This was most unusual — something that had 
never happened to us before — and I began to feel a little uneasy, 
without exactly knowmg why We put the boat on the wind, 
but could make no headway at all for the eddies, and I was 
upon the point of proposing to return to the anchorage when, 
looking astern, we saw the whole horizon covered with a 
smgular copper-coloured cloud that rose with the most amazing 
' velocity 

“ In the meantime the breeze that had headed us off fell 
away, and we were dead becalmed, drifting about m every 
direction. This state of things, however, did not last long 
enough to give us time to thmk about it In less than a minute 
the storm was upon us — in less than two the sky was entirely 
overcast — and what with this and the driving spray, it became 
suddenly so dark that we could not see each other in the smack 

“ Such a hurricane as then blew it is folly to attempt 
describing The oldest seaman m Norway never experienced 
anything like it We had let our sails go by the run before it 
cleverly took us ; but, at the first puff, both our masts went 
by the board as if they had been sawed off — the mainmast 
taking with it my youngest brother, who had lashed himself 
to It for safety 

“ Our boat was the lightest feather of a thing that had ever 
sat upon water It had a complete flush deck, with only a 
small hatch near the bow, and this hatch it had always been 
our custom to batten down when about to cross the Strom, 
by way of precaution against the chopping seas. But for this 
circumstance we should have foundered at once — ^for we lay 
entirely buried for some moments How my elder brother 
escaped destruction I cannot say, for I never had an opportunity 
' of ascertammg For my part, as soon as I had let the foresail 
run, I threw myself flat on deck, with my feet against the 
narrow gunwale of the bow, and with my hands grasping a 
ring-bolt near the foot of the foremast It was mere instinct 
that prompted me to do this — ^which was undoubtedly llie 
very best thing I could have done — ^for I was too much flurried 
to think. 
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“ For some moments we were completely deluged, as I 
say, and all this time I held my breath and clung to the bolt. 
When I could stand it no longer I raised myself upon my 
knees, still keeping hold with my hands, and thus got my 
head clear Presently our little boat gave herself a shake, just 
as a dog does in coming out of the water, and. thus rid herself, 
m some measure, of the seas I was now trying to get the 
better of the stupor that had come over me, and to collect my 
senses so as to see what was to be done, when I felt somebody 
grasp my ai m It was my elder brother, and my heart leaped 
for joy, for I had made sure that he was overboard — but the 
next moment all this joy was turned into horror — ^for he put 
his mouth close to my ear, and screamed out the word ‘ Moskoe- 
sti om I ’ 

“ No one ever will know what my feelings were at that 
moment I shook from head to foot as if I had had the most 
violent fit of ague I Imew what he meant by that one word 
well enough — I knew what he wished to make me understand 
With the wind that now drove us on, we were bound for the 
whirl of the Strom, and nothing could save us I 

“ You perceive that m crossing the Strom channel we 
always went a long way up above the whirl, even in the calmest 
weather, and then had to wait and watch carefully for the 
slack — ^but now we were driving right upon the pool itself, and 
in such a hurricane as this I ‘ To be sure,’ I thought, ‘ we shall 
get there just about the slack — ^there is some httle hope in that ’ 
— ^but m the next moment I cursed myself for being so great a 
fool as to dream of hope at all. I knew very well that we were 
doomed, had we been ten times a nmety-gun ship. 

“ By this time the first fury of the tempest had spent itself, 
or perhaps we did not feel it so much, as we scudded before 
It, but at all events the seas, which at first had been kept down 
by the wind, and lay flat and frothing, now got up into absolute 
mountains A singular change, too, had come over the heavens 
Around in every direction it was still as black as pitch, but 
nearly overhead there burst out, all at once, a circular rift of 
clear sky as clear as I ever saw — and of a deep bright blue — 
and through it there blazed forth the full moon with a lustre 
that I never before knew her to wear She lit up everything 
about us with the greatest distinctness — but, oh God, what a 
scene it was to light up ! 

I now made one or two attempts to speak to my brother 
—but m some manner which I could not understand, the dm 
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had so increased that I could not make him hear a single word, 
although I screamed out at the top of my voice m his ear. 
Presently he shook his head, looking as pale as death, and held 
up ohe of his fingers, as if to say ‘ luten ’ 

“ At first I could not make out what he meant — but soon 
a hideous thought flashed upon me I dragged my watch 
from Its fob. It was not going I glanced at its face by the 
moonlight, and then burst into tears as I flung it far away into 
the ocean It had run down at seven 0^ clock ? We we?e behind 
the tune of the slacks and the whirl of the Strom was infullfmy ? 

“ When a boat is well built, properly trimmed, and not 
deep laden, the waves m a strong gale, when she is going large, 
seem always to slip from beneath her — which appears very 
strange to a landsman — and this is called riding, m sea 
phrase. 

“ Well, so far we had ridden the swells very cleverly I but 
presently a gigantic sea happened to take us right under the 
counter, and bore us with it as it rose — ^up — up — as if into 
the sky I would not have believed that any wave could rise 
so high And then down we came with a sweep, a slide, and a 
plunge, that made me feel sick and dizzy, as if I was falling 
from some lofty mountain-top in a dream But while we were 
up I had thrown a quick glance around — and that one glance 
was sufficient I saw our exact position m an instant The 
Moskoe-strom whirlpool was about a quarter of a mile dead 
ahead, but no more like the everyday Moskoe-strom than the 
whirl as you now see it is like a mill-race If I had not known 
where we were, and what we had to expect, I should not 
have recognized the place at all As it was, I involuntarily 
closed my eyes in horror The lids clenched themselves 
together as if m a spasm 

“ It could not have been two minutes afterwards when we 
suddenly felt the waves subside, and were suddenly enveloped 
in foam The boat made a short half-turn to larboard, and 
then shot off in its new direction like a thunderbolt. At the 
same moment the roaring noise of the waters was completely 
drowned in a shrill shriek — such a sound as you might imagine 
given out by the water-pipes of many thousand steam-vessels, 
letting off their steam all together. We were now in the 
belt of surf that always surrounds the whirl * and I thought, 
of course, that another moment would plunge us into the abyss 
■ — down wffiich we could only see mdistinctly on account of the 
amazing velocity with which we were borne along The boat 
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did not seem to sink into the water at all, but to skim like an 
air-bubble on the surface of the suige. Her starboard side 
was next the whirl, and on the larboard arose the woild of 
ocean we had left. It stood like a huge, writhing wall between 
us and the horizon. 

“ It may appear strange, but now, when we were in the 
very jaws of the gulf, I felt more composed than when we were 
only approaching it Having made up my mind to hope no 
more, I got rid of a great deal of that terror which unmanned 
me at first I supposed it was despair that strung my nerves 

“ It may look like boasting — but what I tell you is truth — 
I began to reflect how magnificent a thing it was to die in 
such a manner, and how foolish it was in me to think of so 
paltry a consideration as my own individual life, in view of 
so wonderful a manifestation of God's power I do believe 
that I blushed with shame when this idea crossed my mind 
After a little while I became possessed with the keenest curiosity 
about the whirl itself I positively felt a wish to explore its 
depths, even at the sacrifice I was going to make I and my 
principal grief was that I should never be able to tell my old 
companions on shore about the mysteries I should see. These, 
no doubt, were singular fancies to occupy a man’s mind m 
such extremity — and I have often thought since that the revolu- 
tions of the boat around the pool might have rendered me a 
little light-headed 

There was anotlier circumstance which tended to restore 
my self-possession , and this was the cessation of the wind, 
which could not reach us in our present situation — for, as 
you saw yourself, the belt of surf is considerably lower than 
the general bed of the ocean, and this latter now towered above 
us, a high, black, mountainous ridge. If you have never been 
at sea m a heavy gale, you can form no idea of the confusion of 
mmd occasioned by the wind and spray together. They blind, 
deafen, and strangle you, and take away all power of action or 
reflection But we were now, in a great measure, rid of these 
annoyances — just as death-condemned felons m prison are 
allowed petty indulgences, forbidden them while their doom is 
yet uncertain 

‘ How often we made the circuit of the belt it is impossible 
to say We careered round and round for perhaps an hour, 
flying rather than floating, getting gradually moie and more 
mto the middle of tlie surge, and then nearer and nearer to 
its horrible inner edge All tins time I had never let go of the 
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ring-bolt. My brother was at the stern holding on to an 
empt)’ water-cask, which had been securely lashed under the 
coop of tlie counter, and was the only thing on deck that had 
not been swept overboard when the gale first took us. As we 
approached the bnnk of the pit he let go his hold upon this, 
and made for the ring, from which, m the agony of his terror, 
he endeavoured to force my hands, as it was not large enough 
to afford us both a secure grasp I never felt deeper grief 
than when I saw him attempt this act — altliough I Imew he 
was a madman when he did it — a raving maniac through sheer 
fright. I did not care, however, to contest the point with lum. 
I knew it could make no difference whether either of us held 
on at all , so I let him have the bolt and went astern to the cask 
This there W'as no great difficulty in doing ; for the smack 
went round steadily enough, and upon an even keel — only 
swaying to and fro with the immense swelters of the whirl. 
Scarcely had I secured myself in my new position, when we 
ga\e a wnld lurch to starboard, and rushed headlong into the 
abyss I muttered a hurried prayer to God, and thought all 
w'as over. 

“As I felt the sickening sweep of the descent, I had 
instinctively tightened my hold upon the barrel, and closed 
my eyes For some seconds I dared not open them — ^while I 
expected instant destruction, and wondered that I was not 
already in my death-struggles with the water. But moment 
after moment elapsed I still lived. The sense of the falling 
had ceased ; and the motion of the vessel seemed much as it 
had been before, while in the belt of the foam, with the excep- 
tion that she now lay more along I took courage and looked 
once again upon the scene 

“ Never shall I forget the sensation of awe, horror, and 
admiration with which I gazed about me The boat appeared 
to be hanging, as if by magic, midway down, upon the interior 
surface of a funnel, vast in circumference, prodigious in depth, 
and whose perfectly smooth sides might have been mistaken 
for ebony, but for the bewildering rapidity with which they 
spun around, and for the gleaimng and ghastly radiance they 
shot forth, as die rays of the full moon, fiom that circular nft 
amid the clouds which I have already described, streamed m 
a flood of golden glory along the black walls and far away down 
into the mmost recess of the abyss 

“ At first I was too much confused to observe anything 
accurately. The general burst of terrific grandeur was all that 
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I beheld When I recovered myself a little, however, my 
gaze fell instinctively downward In this direction J was able 
to obtain an unobstructed view, from the manner in which the 
smack hung on the inclined surface of the pool She was 
quite upon an even keel — that is to say, her deck lay in a plain 
parallel with that of the water — but this latter sloped at an 
angle of more than forty-five degrees, so that we seemed to 
be lying upon our beam ends I could not help observing, 
nevertheless, that I had scarcely more difficulty in maintaining 
my hold and footing m this situation than if we had been upon 
a dead level , and this, I suppose, was owing to the speed at 
which we revolved 


“ The rays of the moon seemed to search the very bottom 
of the profound gulf ; but still 1 could make out nothing 
distinctly, on account of a thick mist in which everything there 
was enveloped, and over which there hung a magnificent 
rambow, like that narrow and tottering bridge which Mussul- 
men say is the only pathway between Time and Eternity 
This mist, or spray, was no doubt occasioned by the claslimg 
of the great walls of the funnel, as they all met together at the 
bottoni but the yell that went up to the heavens from out of 
that^mist, I dare not attempt to describe. 

Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the belt of foam 
above, had carried us a great distance down the slope ; but our 
further descent was by no means proportionate Round and 
round we swept — not in any uniform movement — but in 
dizzymg swings and jerks that sent us sometimes only a few 
hundred yards ^sometimes nearly the complete circuit of the 
whirl Our progress downwards, at each revolution, was slow, 
but very perceptible 

Lookmg about me upon the wide waste of liquid ebony 
on which we were thus borne, I perceived that our boat was 
u ^ object m the embrace of the whirl Both above 
and below us were visible fragments of vessels, large masses 
o building timber and trunks of trees, with many smaller 
articles, such as pieces of house furniture, broken boxes, 
arrels, and staves I have already described the unnatural 
curiosity which had taken the place of my original terrors. 

^ nearer and nearer to 
^ ^ to watch, with a strange 

M W company. I 

w delirious— for I even sought ammement m 

speculating upon the relative velocities of their several descents 




' The boat appemed to he hanging, as tf by magic, midway down, 
upon the interioi surface of a funnel 
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toward the foam below ‘ This hr tiee/ I found myself at one 
time saying, ‘ will certainly be the next thing that takes the 
awful plunge and disappears ’ — and then 1 was disappointed 
to find that the wreck of a Dutch merchant ship overtook it and 
went down before. At length, after making several guesses of 
this nature, and being deceived in all — ^this fact — ^the fact of 
my invariable miscalculation, set me upon a train of reflection 
that made my limbs agam tremble, and my heart beat heavily 
once more. 

“ It was not a new terror that thus affected me, but the 
dawn of a more exciting hope. This hope arose partly from 
memory, and partly from present observation I called to 
mind the great variety of buoyant matter that strewed the coast 
of Lofoden, having been absorbed and then thrown forth by 
the Moskoe-strom By far the gi eater number of the articles 
were shattered in the most extraordinary way — so chafed and 
roughened as to have the appearance of havmg been stuck full 
of splinters — ^but then I distinctly recollected that there were 
some of them which were not disfigured at all Now I could not 
account for this difference except by supposing that the rough- 
ened fragments were the only ones that had been completely 
absorbed — that the others had entered the whirl at so late a 
period of the tide, or, from some reason, had descended so 
slowly after entermg, that they did not reach the bottom before 
the turn of the flood came, or of the ebb, as the case may be 
I conceived it possible in either instance that they might thus 
be whirled up again to the level of the ocean, without under- 
going the fate of those which had been drawn m more eaily 
or absorbed more rapidly I made, also, three important 
observations. The first was, that as a general rule, the larger 
the bodies were, the more rapid their descent — ^the second, 
that, between two masses of equal extent, the one spherical and 
the other of any other shape^ the superiority in speed of descent 
was with the sphere — the third that, between two masses of 
equal size, the one cyclindrical and the other of any other 
shape, the cylinder was absorbed the more slowly Since my 
escape, I have had several conversations on this subject with 
an old schoolmaster of the district ; and it was from him that 
I learned the use of the word ‘ cylinder ’ and ‘ sphere He 
explained to me, although I have forgotten the explanation — 
how what I observed was, in fact, the natural consequence of 
the forms of the floating fragments — and showed me how it 
happened that a cylinder, swimming m a vortex, offered more 
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lesistance to its suction, and was drawn in with greater difficulty 
than an equally bulky body, of any form whatever.^ 

“ There was one startling ciicumstance which went a great 
way in enforcing these obserA^ations, and rendering me anxious 
to turn them to account, and this was that, at every revolution, 
we passed something like a barrel, or else the yard or the mast 
of a vessel, while many of these things, which had been on our 
level when I ffist opened my eyes upon the wonders of the 
whiilpool, were now high up above us, and seemed to have 
moved but little from their original station. 

“ I no longer hesitated what to do. I resolved to lash 
myself securely to the water-cask upon which I now held, to 
cut it loose from the counter, and to throw myself with it into 
the water I atti acted my brother’s attention by signs, pointed 
to the floatmg bairels that came near us, and did everything 
m my power to make him undei stand what I was about to do. 

I thought at length that he comprehended my design, but 
whether this was the case or not, he shook his head despairingly, 
and refused to move from his station by the ring-bolt It was 
impossible to reach him , the emergency admitted of no delay ; 

- and so, with a bitter struggle, I resigned him to his fate, 
fastened myself to the cask by means of the lashings which 
secured it to the counter, and precipitated myself with it into 
the sea, without another moment’s hesitation. 

“ The result was precisely what I had hoped it might be. 
As it is myself who now tells you this tale — as 5'’ou see that I 
did escape — and as you are already in possession of the mode 
in which this escape was effected, and must therefore anticipate 
all that I have further to say — I will bring my story quickly 
to conclusion. It might have been an hour, or thereabout, 
after my quittmg the smack, when, havmg descended to a vast 
distance beneath me, it made three or four wild gyrations in 
rapid succession, and, bearing my loved brother with it, 
plunged headlong, at once and for ever, into the chaos of foam 
below The barrel to which I was attached sunk very little 
farther than half the distance between the bottom of the gulf ■» 
and the spot at which I leaped overboard, before a great change 
took place m the character of 'the whirlpool The slope of the 
sides of the vast funnel became momentarily less and less steep. 
The gyrations of the whirl grew, gradually, less and less 
violent By degrees, the froth and the rainbow disappeared, 
and the bottom of the gulf seemed slowly to uprise The sky 
^ See Archimedes, De Incidmtibus in Fltiido, lib 2 
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was clear, the winds had gone down, and the full moon was 
settmg radiantly m the west, when I found myself on the surface 
of the ocean, in full view of the shores of Lofoden, and above the 
spot wdiere the pool of the Moskoe-strom had leen It was the 
hour of the slack — ^but the sea still heaved m mountainous 
waves from the effects of the hurricane. I was borne violently 
into the channel of the Strom, and, in a few minutes, was 
hurried dowm the coast into the ‘ grounds ’ of the fishermen. 
A boat picked me up — exhausted from fatigue — and (now that 
the danger was removed) speechless from the memory of its 
horror Those who drew me on board were my old mates 
and daily companions — but they knew me no more than they 
would have known a traveller from the spirit-land My hair, 
which had been raven-black the day before, was as w^hite as 
you see it now They say, too, that the w^hole expression of 
my countenance had changed I told them my story — they 
did not believe it I now tell it to you — and I can scarcely 
expect you to put more faith in it than did the merry fishermen 
of Lofoden.” 
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THE KING’S MESSENGER 

O N a brilliant May morning of the year 1690 a gentleman 
stepped ashore at Santiago de Porto Rico, followed by a 
negro servant shouldering a valise. He had been brought to 
tire mole in a cock-boat from the yellow galleon standing in 
the roadstead, with the flag of Spam floating from her mam- 
tiTJck Having landed him, the cock-boat went smartly about, 
and was pulled back to the ship, from which circumstance the 
gaping idlers on the mole assumed that this gentleman had 
come to stay 

They stared at him with interest, as they would have stared 
at any stranger This, however, was a man whose exterior 
repaid their attention, a man to take the e3'^e Even the wretched 
white slaves toiling half-naked on the fortifications, and the 
Spanish soldiery guarding them, stood at gaze 

Tall, straight, and vigorously spare, our gentleman was 
dressed with sombre Spanish elegance in black and silver 
The curls of his black periwig fell to his shoulders, and his 
keen shaven face with its high-bridged nose and disdainful lips 
was shaded by a broad black hat about the crown of which 
swept a black ostrich plume Jewels flashed at his breast, a 
foam of Mechlin almost concealed his hands, and there were 
ribbons to the long gold-mounted ebony cane he carried A 
fop from the Alameda he must have seemed but for the manifest 
vigour of him and the air of assurance and consequence with 
which he bore himself He carried his dark finery with an 
indifference to the broiling tropical heat which argued an iron 
constitution, and his glance was so imperious that the eyes of 
the inquisitive fell away abashed before it 

He asked the way to the Governor’s residence, and the 

858 
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officer commanding the guard over the toilmg white prisoners 
detached a soldier to conduct him 

Beyond the square, which architecturally, and saving for 
the palm trees throwmg patches of black shadow on the dazzling 
white sun-drenched ground, might have belonged to some little 
town m Old Spam, past the church with its twin spires and 
marble steps, diey came, by tall, wrought-iron gates, into a 
garden, and by an avenue of acacias to a big white house with 
deep external galleries all clad in jessamine. Negro servants 
m ridiculously rich red-and-yellow liveries admitted our gentle- 
man, and went to announce to the Governor of Porto Rico the 
arrival of Don Pedro de Queiroz on a mission from King 
Philip. 

Not every day did a messenger from the King of Spam 
arrive m this almost the least of his Catholic Majesty’s overseas 
dominions Indeed, the thing had never happened before, 
and Don Jayme de Villamarga, whilst thrilled to the marrow 
by the announcement, Imew not whether to assign the thrill to 
pride or to alarm 

A man of middle height, big of head and paunch, and of 
less than mediocre intelligence, Don Jayme was one of those 
gentlemen who best served Spam by being absent from her, 
and this no doubt had been considered m appointing him 
Governor of Porto Rico. Not even his awe of maj'esty, repre- 
sented by Don Pedro, could repress his naturally self-sufficient 
manner. He was pompous m his reception of him, and re- 
mained unmtimidated by the cold haughty stare of Don 
Pedro’s eyes — eyes of a smgularly deep blue, contrasting oddly 
with his bronzed face. A Dominican monk, elderly, tall and 
gaunt, kept his excellency company 

“ Sir, I give you welcome.” Don Jayme spoke as if his 
mouth were full “ I trust you will announce to me that I 
have the honour to meet with his majesty’s approbation ” 

Don Pedro made him a deep obeisance, with a sweep of 
his plumed hat, which, together with his cane, he thereafter 
handed to one of the negro lackeys “ It is to signify the royal 
approbation that I am here, happily, after some adventures. 

I have just landed from the ‘ San Tomas,’ after a voyage of 
many vicissitudes She has gone on to San Domingo, and it 
may be three or four days before she returns to take me off 
agam. For that brief while I must make free with your ex- 
cellency’s hospitality ” He seemed to claim it as a right 
rather than ask it as a favour 
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“ Ah ! ” was all that Don Jayme permitted himself to 
ans^^er And with head on one side, a fatuous smile on the 
thick lips undei his grizzled moustache, he waited for the visitor 
to entei into details of the royal message 

The visitor, howevei , displayed no haste He looked about 
him at the cool spacious room with its handsome furnishings 
of carved oak and walnut, its tapestries and pictui es, ail impoi ted 
from the Old World, and inquired, in that casual manner of 
the man who is at home in every environment, if he might be 
seated. His excellency with some loss of dignity made haste 
to set a chair. 

Composedly, with a thm smile which Don Jayme disliked, 
the messenger sat down and crossed his legs. 

“ We are,” he announced, “ in some sort related, Don 
Jayme ” 

Don Jayme stared “ I am not aware of the honour.” 

“ That is why I am at the trouble of informing you Your 
mairiage, sir, established tlie bond. I am a distant cousin of 
Dona Hernanda ” 

“ Oh * My wife I ” His excellency’s tone in some subtle 
way implied contempt for tliat same wife and her relations 
“ I had remarked your name . Queiroz ” This also explained 
to him the rather hard and open accent of Don Pedro’s other- 
wise impeccable Castilian. “ You will, then, be Portuguese, 
like Dona Hernanda ? ” and again his tone implied contempt 
of Portuguese, and particularly perhaps of Portuguese who were 
m the service of the Kmg of Spam, from whom Portugal had 
re-established her independence a half-century ago 

“ Half Portuguese, of course My family ” 

“ Yes, yes ” Thus the testy Don Jayme interrupted him. 
“ But your message from his majesty ^ ” 

“ Ah yes Your impatience, Don Jayme, is natural ” Don 
Pedro was faintly ironical “ You will forgive me that I should 
have intruded family matters My message, then. It will be 
no surprise to you, sir, that eulogistic reports should have 
reached his majesty, whom God preserve ” — ^he bowed his head 
m reverence, compelling Don Jayme to do the same — “ not 
only of the good government of this important island of Porto 
Rico, but also of the diligence employed by you to rid these 
seas of the pestilent rovers, particularly the English buccaneers 
who trouble our shipping and the peace of our Spanish settle- 
ments ” 

There was nothing m this to surprise Don Jayme. Not 
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even upon reflection. Being a fool, he did not suspect that 
Porto Rico was the 'W'Orst governed of any Spanish settlement 
in the West Indies. As for the rest, he had certainly encouraged 
the extirpation of the buccaneers from the Caribbean Quite 
recently, and quite fortuitously be it added, he had actually 
contributed materially to this desirable end as he was not 
slow to mention 

With chin high and chest puffed out, he moved, struttmg, 
before Don Pedro as he delivered himself It was gratifying 
to be appreciated in the proper quarter It encouraged 
endeavour. He desired to be modest. Yet in justice to 
himself he must assert that under his government the island 
was tranquil and prosperous Frey Luis here could bear him 
out in this The Faith was firmly planted, and there was no 
heresy m any form m Porto Rico And as for the matter of 
the buccaneers, he had done all that a man m his position could 
do. Not perhaps as much as he could have desired to do. 
After all, his office kept him ashore Had Don Pedro remarked 
the new fortifications he was building ? The work was all but 
complete, and he did not think that even the infamous Captain 
Blood would have the hardihood to pay him a visit He had 
already shown that redoubtable buccaneer that he was not a 
man with whom it was prudent to trifle A party of this 
Captain Blood’s men had dared to land on the southern side 
of the island a few days ago But Don Jayme’s followers were 
vigilant He saw to that A troop of horse was m the neigh- 
bourhood at the time It had descended upon the pirates 
and had taught them a sharp lesson He laughed as he spoke 
of it , laughed at the thought of it , and Don Pedro politely 
laughed wuth him, desiring with courteous and appreciative 
interest to know more of this 

“ You killed them all, of course ? ” he suggested, his 
contempt of them implicit m his tone 

“ Not yet ” His excellency spoke with a relish almost 
fierce “ But I have them under my hand Six of them, 
who were captured We have not yet decided upon their end. 
Perhaps the rope Perhaps an auto-da-fe and the fires of the 
Faith for them They are heretics all, of course It is a 
matter I am still considering with Frey Luis here ” 

“Well, well,” said Don Pedro, as if the subject began 
to weary him “ Will your excellency hear the remamder of 
my message ? ” 

The Governor was annoyed by this suggestion that his 
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lengthy exposition had amounted to an intcrruplion. Stiffi)’ 
he bo^^ed to the lepicsentative of majesty. “ My apologies/’ 
said he in a voice of ice 

But the lofty Don Pedro paid little heed to his manner. 
Pic drew from an inner pocket of his rich coat a folded parch- 
ment and a small flat leathci case 

“ I have to explain, your excellency, the condition in %thich 
this comes to you. I have said, although I do not think you 
heeded it, that I auive here after a voyage of many vicissitudes 
Indeed, it is little short of a muacl'c that I am here at all, 
considering what I have undcigonc. I, too, have been a 
victim of that infernal dog, Captain Blood. The ship on 
wluch I originally sailed from Cadiz was sunk by him a week 
ago More foitunatc than my cousin Don Rodrigo dc Queiroz, 
who accompanied me and tvho remains a prisoner in that 
mfamous pirate’s hands, I made my escape. It is a long talc 
with which I will not weary you ” 

“ It w^ould not weary me,” cx'claimed Jus excellency, 
forgetting his dignity in his interest. 

But Don Pedro waved aside the imphed request for details. 
“ Later i Later, perhaps, if you care to hear of it. It is not 
important What is important on your ex'cellency’s account 
IS that I escaped. I was picked up by the ‘ San l^omas/ which 
has' brought me here, and so I am liappily able to discharge 
my mission ” He held up the folded parchment. “ I but 
mention it to explain how this has come to suffci by sea- water, 
though not to the ex'tent of being illegible. It is a letter from 
his majesty’s Secretary of State informing you that our Sove- 
reign, whom God preserve, has been graciously pleased to 
create you, in recognition of the sennees I have mentioned, a 
knight of the most noble order of St James of Compostella ” 
Don Jayme went first w^hite, then red, in his incredulous 
excitement With trembling fingers he took the letter and 
unfolded it It was certainly damaged by sea-water Some 
words were scarcely legible The mk in which his own sur- 
name had been written had run into a smear, as had that of Ms 
government of Porto Rico, and some other w'ords here and 
there But the amazing substance of the letter W'as indeed as 
Don Pedio announced, and the royal signature was unimpaired 
As Don Jayme raised his eyes at last from the document, 
Don Pedro, proffering the leather case, touched a spring m it. 
It flew open, and the Governor gazed upon rubies that glowed 
like live coals against their background of black velvet. 
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“ And here,” said Don Pedro, “ is the insignia , the cross 
pi the most noble order m which you are invested.” 

Don Jayme took the case gingerly, as if it had been some 
holy, thing, and gazed upon the smouldering cross The 
friar came to stand beside him, murmuring congratulatory 
words. Any knighthood would have been an honourable, 
an unexpected, reward for Don Jayme’s services to the crown 
of Spam But that of all orders this most exalted and coveted 
order of St. James of Compostella should have been conferred 
upon him was somethmg that almost defied belief. The 
Governor of Porto Rico was momentarily awed by the great- 
ness of the thing that had befallen him. 

And yet when a few minutes later the room was entered 
by a little lady, young and delicately lovely, Don Jayme had 
already recovered his habitual poise of self-sufficiency. 

The lady, beholding a stranger, an elegant, courtly stranger, 
who rose mstantly upon her advent, paused m the doorway, 
hesitating, timid. She addressed Don Jayme. 

“ Pardon I did not loiow you occupied ” 

Don Jayme appealed, sneering, to the friar. “ She did 
not know me occupied ! I am the King’s representative m 
Porto Rico, his majesty’s Governor of this island, and my wife 
does not Imow that I am occupied, conceives that I have 
leisure It is unbelievable But come m, Hernanda Come 
in.” He grew more playful “ Acquaint yourself with the 
honours the Kmg bestows upon his poor servant. This may 
help you to realise what his majesty does me the justice to 
realise, although you may have failed to do so : that my 
occupations here are onerous.” 

Timidly she advanced, obedient to his invitation “ What 
is it, Jayme ? ” 

“ What is It ^ *’ He seemed to mimic her “ It is merely 
this ” Pie displayed the order. “ His majesty invests me 
with the cross of Saint James of Compostella That is all ” 

She grew conscious that she was mocked Hei pale, 
delicate face flushed a little But there was no accompanying 
sparkle of her gieat, dark, wistful eyes to proclaim it a flush of 
pleasure Rather, thought Don Pedro, she flushed from 
shame and resentment at being so contemptuously used before 
a stranger and at the boonshness of a husband who could so 
use her 

“ I am glad, Jayme,” she said m a gentle, weary voice. 

‘ I felicitate you I am glad.” 
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“ Ah f You aie glad. Frey Alon<^o, you %\ili observe 
that Doha Hcrnanda is glad” Thus he snccicd at her 
without even the poor giace of being witty. “ This gentle- 
man, by whose hand the order came, is a kinsman of yours, 
Hemanda.” 

She turned aside, to look again at that elegant stranger. 
Hei gaze was blank. Yet she hesitated to deny him. Kinship 
when claimed by gentlemen charged by kings vith missions of 
investiture is not lightly to be denied in the picscnce of such a 
husband as Don Jayme And, after all, hers was a considerable 
family, and must include many with wdiom slic W'as not per- 
sonally acquainted 

The stianger bowed until the curls of his peiiwig met 
across his face “ You will not lemember me, Doha Hcrnanda. 
I am, nevertheless, your cousin, and you will ha\c heaid 
of me from our other cousin Rodrigo. I am Pedro de 
Queiroz ” 

“ You aie Pedro ? ” She stared the harder “ Why, 
then . ” She laughed a little ” Oh, but I remember 
Pedro We played together as children. Pedro and I ” 

Something in her tone seemed to deny him But he 
confronted her unperturbed. 

“ That would be at Santarem,” said he. 

“ At Santarem it w^as.” His readiness appeared now' to 
bewulder her “ But you w'ere a fat, sturdy boy then, and 
5’-our hair w^as golden,” 

He laughed “ I have become lean in growing, and I 
favour a black periwng ” 

“ Wluch makes your eyes a startling blue. I do not 
lemember that you had blue eyes.” 

“ God help us, ninny l ” croaked her husband. “ You 
never could remember an3^hing ” 

She turned to look at him, and for all that her lip quivered, 
her eyes steadily met his sneering glance. ' She seemed about 
to speak, checked herself, and then spoke at last, very quietly. 
“ Oh yes There are some things a w^oman never forgets ” 

“ And on the subject of memory,” said Don Pedro, ad- 
dressmg the Governor with cold dignity, “ I do not remember 
that there aie any ninnies in our family ” 

“ Faith, then, you needed to come to Porto Rico to dis- 
cover It,” his excellency retorted with his loud, coarse laugh. 

“ Ah ' ” Don Pedro sighed. “ That may not be the end 
of my discoveries.” 
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. There was something m his tone which Don Jayme did 
not like. He threw back his big head and frowned. “ You 
mean ? ” he demanded 

Don Pedro was conscious of an appeal in the little lady’s 
dark, liquid eyes. He yielded to it, laughed, and answered 
“ I have yet to discover where your excellency proposes 
to lodge me during the days m which I must inflict myself 
upon you If I might now withdraw ” 

The Governor swung to Dona Heinanda “You hear ? 
Your kinsman needs to remind us of our duty to a guest. It 
will not have occurred to you to make piovision for him ” 

“ But I did not know ... I was not told of his presence 
until I found him here ” 

“ Well, well. You know now And we dine in half an 
hour. 

At dinner Don Jayme was in high spirits, which is to say 
that he was alternately pompous and boisterous, and occa- 
sionally filled the room with his loud jarring laugh 

Don Pedro scarcely troubled to dissemble his dislike of 
him His manner became more and more frigidly aloof, and 
he devoted his attention and addressed his conversation more 
and more exclusively to the despised wife 

“ I have news for you,” he told her, when they had come 
to the dessert, “ of our Cousin Rodrigo ” 

“ Ah • ” sneered her husband “ She’ll welcome news of 
him She ever had a particular regard for her Cousin Rodrigo, 
and he for her ” 

She flushed, keeping her troubled eyes lowered Don 
Pedro came to the rescue, swiftly, easily “ Regard for one 
another is common among the members of our family. Every 
Queiroz owes a duty to every other, and is at all times ready 
to perform it.” He looked very straightly at Don Jayme as he 
spoke, as if mviting him to discover more in the words than 
they might seem to carry “ And that is at the root of what 
I am to tell you, cousin Hernanda As I have already m- 
formed his excellency, the ship m which Don Rodrigo and I 
sailed from Spain together was set upon and sunk by that 
infamous pirate Captain Blood We were both captured, but I 
was so fortunate as to make my escape ” 

“ You have not told us how You must tell us how,” the 
Governor mterrupted him 

Don Pedro waved a hand disdainfully “ It is no great 
matter, and I soon weary of talkmg of myself. But ... if 
T.H B 28 
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you insist . . some other lime. At present I am to tell you 
of Rodrigo He remains a prisoner m the hands of Captain 
Blood. But do not be undul}' alaimcd.” 

There was need for his reassuring tone Doha Hcrnanda, 
who had been hanging on his words, had turned deathly 
white 

“ Do not be alarmed. Rodrigo is in good health, and his 
life IS safe Also, from my own experience, I know that this 
Blood, infamous pirate though he be, is not without chivalrous 
ideals, and, piracy apart, he is a man of honour.” 

“ Piracy apart ? ” Laughter exploded from Don Jayme. 
“ On my soul, that’s humorous 1 You deal in paradox, Don 
Pedro Eh, Frey Alonso ? ” 

The lean friar smiled mechanically. Doha Hernanda, pale 
and piteous, suffered in silence the interruption. Don Pedro 
frowned. 

” The paradox is not in me, but in Captain Blood. An 
mdemomated robber, yet he practises no wanton cruelty, and 
he keeps his W'ord Therefore I say you need have no appre- 
hension on the score of Don Rodrigo’s fate His ransom has 
been agreed between himself and Captain Blood, and I have 
undertaken to procure it. Meanwhile he is w^ell and courteously 
entreated, and, indeed, a sort of friendship has come to exist 
between himself and his pirate captor.” 

” Faith, that I can believe ! ” cried the Governor, W’hilst 
Doha Hernanda sank back in her chair witli a sigh of relief. 
“ Rodrigo was ever ready to consort with rogues. Was he 
not, Hernanda ? ” 

“ I . . .” She bridled indignantly ; then curbed herself. 
“ I never observed it ” 

“ You never observed it ! I ask myself have you ever 
observed anything ? Well, well, and so Rodrigo’s to be 
ransomed. At what is his ransom fixed ? ” 

” You desire to contribute ? ” cned Don Pedro with a 
certain friendly eagerness. 

The Governor started as if he had been stung. His 
countenance became gravely blank. “ Not I, by the Virgin ! 
Not I That is entirely a matter for the family of Queiroz.” 

Don Pedro’s smile perished He sighed “ True ! True I 
And yet . . . I’ve a notion you’ll come to contribute some- 
thing before all is ended ” 

“ Dismiss It,” laughed Don Jayme, “ for that way lies 
disappointment ” 
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They rose from table soon thereafter and withdrew to the 
noontide rest the heat made necessary. 

They did not come together again until supper, which was 
served in that same room, m the comparative cool of eventide 
and by the hght of a score of candles m heavy silver branches 
brought from Spain. 

The Governor’s satisfaction at the signal honour of which 
he was the recipient appeared to have grown with contempla- 
tion of it He was increasingly jovial and facetious, but not 
on this account did he spare Dona Hemanda his sneers 
Rather did he make her the butt of coarse humours, inviting 
the two men to laugh with him at the shortcomings he indicated 
m her. Don Pedro, however, did not laugh He remained 
preternaturally grave, mdeed almost compassionate, as he 
observed the tragic patience on that long-suffering wife’s 
sweet face. 

She looked so slight and frail in her stiff black satin gown, 
which rendered more dazzling by contrast the whiteness of her 
neck and shoulders, even as her lustrous, smoothly-dressed 
black hair stressed the warm pallor of her gentle countenance 
A little statue m ebony and ivory she seemed to Don Pedro’s 
fancy, and almost as lifeless until after supper he found him- 
self alone with her in the deep jessamine-clad galleries 
that stood open to the cool night breezes blowing from 
the sea. 

His excellency had gone off to indite a letter of grateful 
acknowledgment to the Kmg, and had taken the friar to assist 
' him. He had commended his guest to the attention of his wife, 
whilst commiserating with him upon the necessity She had 
led Don Pedro out into the scented purple tropic night, and 
steppmg now beside him came at last to life, and addressed 
him in a breathless anxiety 

“ What you told us to-day of Don Rodrigo de Queiroz, is 
It true ? That he is a prisoner in the hands of Captain Blood, 
but unhurt and safe, awaiting ransom ? ” 

“ Most scrupulously true in all particulars,” 

“ You . you pledge your woid for that ? Your honour 
as a gentleman ? For I must assume you a gentleman, since 
you bear commissions from the King ” 

“ And on no other ground ? ” quoth he, a little taken aback. 

“ Do you pledge me your word ^ ” she insisted 

“ Unhesitatingly. My word of honour. Why should you 
doubt me ? ” 
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“ You give me cause. You are not truthful in all things. 
Why, for mstance, do you say you are my cousin ? ” 

“ You do not, then, remember me ? ” 

“ I remember Pedro de Queiioz The years might have 
given you height and slenderness , the sun might have tanned 
your face, and under your black periwig your hair may still 
be fair, though I take leave to doubt it. But what, I ask myself, 
could have changed the colour of your eyes ? For your eyes 
are blue, and Pedro’s were dark brown ” 

He was silent a moment, like a man considering, and she 
watched his stern, handsome face, made plain by the light 
beating upon it from the windows of the house He did not 
meet her glance. Instead his eyes sought the sea, gleaming 
under the bright stars and reflecting the twinkling lights of 
ships in the roadstead, watched the fiieflies flitting among the 
bushes in pursuit of moths, looked anywhere but at the little 
figure at his side. 

At last he spoke, quietly, almost humorously, in admission 
of the imposture. “ We hoped you would have forgotten such 
a detail ” 

“ We ? ” she questioned him. 

“ Rodrigo and I. He is at least my friend. He was hasten- 
ing to you when this thing befell him That is how we came 
to be on the same ship.” 

“ And he desired you to do this ? ” 

“ He shall tell you so himself when he arrives He will be 
here in a few days, depend on it. As soon as I can ransom him, 
which will be very soon after my departure. When I was 
escaping — ^for, unlike him, I had given no parole — he desired 
that if I came here I should claim to be your cousm, so as to 
stand at need in his place until he comes ” 

She was thoughtful, and her bosom rose and fell m agita- 
tion. In silence they moved a little way m step. 

“ You took a foolish risk,” she said, thereby showing her 
acceptance of his explanation 

“ A gentleman,” said he sententiously, “ will always take a 
risk to serve a lady ” 

“ Were you serving me ? ” 

“ Does it seem to you that I could be servms my- 
self ? ” ® 

“ No You could not have been doing that ” 

“ Why question further, then ? Rodrigo wished it so. He 
will explain his motives fully when he comes Meanwhile, as 
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your cousin, I am in his place If this booiish husband burdens 
you overmuch 

“ What are you saying ? ” Her voice rang with alarm. 

“ That I am Rodrigo’s deputy So that you remember it, 
that IS all I ask ” 

“ I thank you, cousin,” she said, and left him 

Three days Don Pedro continued as the guest of the 
Governor of Porto Rico, and they were much as that first day, 
saving that daily Don Jayme continued to increase m conscious- 
ness of his new dignity as a knight of Saint James of Compostella, 
and became, consequently, daily more insufferable Yet Don 
Pedro suffered him with exemplary fortitude, and at times 
seemed even disposed to feed the Governor’s egregious vanity 
Thus, on the third night at supper, Don Pedro cast out the 
suggestion that his excellency should signalise the honour with 
which the King had distinguished him by some gesture that 
should mark the occasion and render it memorable in the annals 
of the island 

Don Jayme swallowed the suggestion avidly “ Ah yes • 
That is an admirable thought What do you counsel that I 
do ?” 

Don Pedro smiled with flattering deprecation “ Not for 
me to counsel Don Jayme de Villamarga. But the gesture 
should be worthy of the occasion ” 

“ Indeed, yes That is true ” The dullard’s wits, however, 
were barren of ideas “ The question now is what might be 
considered worthy ? ” 

Frey Alonso suggested a ball at Government House, and 
was applauded in this by Dona Hernanda Don Pedro, apolo- 
getically to the lady, thought a ball would have significance only 
for those who were bidden to it Something was required that 
should impress all social orders in Porto Rico 

“ Why not an amnesty ? ” he inquired at last. 

“ An amnesty ? ” The three of them looked at him in 
questionmg wonder 

“ Why not ? It is a royal gesture, true But is not a 
governor m 'some sort royal, a viceroy, a representative of 
royalty, the one to whom men look for royal gestures ? To 
mark your accession to this dignity, throw open your gaols, 
Don Jayme, as do kings upon their coronation ” 

Don Jayme conquered his stupefaction at the magnitude of 
the act suggested, and smote the table with his fist, protesting 
that here was a notion worth adoptmg To-morrow he would 
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announce it in a pioclamation, and set all piisoncrs free, their 

“ That IS,” he added, “ all but six, whose pardon would 
hardly please the colony ” 

“ I think,” said Don Pedio, “ that exceptions would stultify 
the act. There should be no exceptions.” 

” But these aie exceptional prisoners. Can you have for- 
gotten that I told you I had made captive six buccaneeis out of 
a party that had the temerity to land on Porto Rico ^ ” 

Don Pedro frowned, reflecting. “ All, true ! ” he cried at 
last “ I remember ” 

“ And did I tell you, sir, that one of these men is that dog 
Wolverstone ? ” He pronounced it Volverstohn. 

“ Wolverstone ^ ” said Don Pedro, who also pronounced it 
Volverstohn “ You have captured Wolverstone * ” It was 
clear that he was profoundly impressed , as well he might be, 
for Wolverstone, who was nowadays the foremost of Blood’s 
lieutenants, was almost as well known to Spaniards and as de- 
tested by them as Blood himself “ You have captured Wolver- 
stone 1 ” he repeated, and for the first time looked at Don 
Jayme with eyes of unmistakable respect “ You did not tell 
me that. Why, m that case, my friend, you have clipped one 
of Blood’s wings Without Wolverstone he is shorn of half 
his power His own destruction may follow now at any moment, 
and Spam will owe that to you ” 

Don Jayme spread his hands in an affectation of modesty. 
“It is something towards deserving the honour his majesty 
has bestowed upon me ” 

“ Something I ” echoed Don Pedro “ If the King had 
known this, he might have accounted the order of Saint James 
of Composteila madequate ” 

Doha Hernanda looked at him sharply, to see whether he 
dealt in irony. But he seemed quite sincere, so much so that 
for once he had shed the hauteur in which he usually arrayed 
himself He resumed after a moment’s pause 

“ Of course, of course, you cannot include these men in 
the amnesty They are not common malefactors They are 
enemies of Spain.” Abruptly, with a hmt of purpose, he 
asked : “ How will you deal with them ? ” 

Don Jayme thrust out a nether lip considering, “ I am 
still undecided whether to hang them out of hand or to let 
Frey Alonso hold his auto-da-fe upon them and consign them 
to the fire as heretics I think I told you so.” 
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“ Yes, yes But I did not then know that Wolverstone is 
one of them That makes a difference.” 

“ What difference ? ” 

Oh, but consider Give this matter thought With 
thought you’ll see for yourself what you should do It’s plain 
enough ” 

Don Jayme considered awhile as he was bidden Then 
shrugged his shoulders 

“ Faith, sir, it may be plain enough to you But I confess 
that I see no choice beyond that of rope or fire.” 

“ Ultimately, yes One or the other But not here m 
Porto Rico That is to smother the effulgence of your achieve- 
ment Send them to Spam, Don Jayme Send them to his 
majesty, as an earnest of the zeal for which he has been pleased 
to honour you Show him thus how richly you deserve that 
honour and even greater honours Let that be your acknow- 
ledgment.” 

Don Jayme was staring at him with dilating eyes His 
face glowed “ I vow to Heaven I should never have thought 
of It,” he said at last 

“ Your modesty made you blind to the opportunity ” 

“ It may be that,” Don Jayme admitted 

“ But you perceive it now that I indicate it ? ” 

“ Oh, I perceive it Yes, the King of Spam shall be 
impressed ” 

Frey Alonso seemed downcast He had been countmg 
upon his auto-da-fe Dona Hernanda was chiefly puzzled by 
the sudden geniality of her hitherto haughty and disdainful 
pretended cousin. Meanwhile Don Pedro piled Pelion upon 
Ossa. 

“ It should prove to his majesty that your excellency is 
wasted in so small a settlement as Porto Rico I see you as 
governor of some more important colony Perhaps as viceroy 
. . Who shall say ? You have displayed a zeal such as has 

rarely been displayed by any Spanish governor overseas ” 

“ But how and when to send them to Spam ? ” wondered 
Don Jayme, who no longer questioned the expediency of 
doing so 

“ Why, that is a matter m w^hich I can serve your excel- 
lency. I can convey them for you on the ‘ San Tomas,’ which 
should call for me at any moment now You will write 
another letter to his majesty, offering him these evidences of 
your zeal, and I will bear it together with these captives. 
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Your general amnesty can wait until I’ve sailed with them. 
Thus theie will be nothing to mar it It mil be complete 
and properly imposing ” 

So elated and so grateful to his guest for his suggestion was 
Don Jayme that he actually went the length of addressing him 
as cousin in the course of thanking him 

The matter, it seemed, had presented itself for discussion 
only just in time For early on the following mormng Santiago 
was startled by the boom of a gun, and turning out to ascertam 
the reason, beheld again the yellow Spanish ship which had 
brought Don Pedro coming to anchor m the bay 

Don Pedro himself sought the Governor with the informa- 
tion that this was the signal for his departure, expressing a 
polite regret that duty did not permit him longer to encroach 
upon Don Jayme’s prmcely hospitality 

Whilst his negro valet was packing his effects he went to 
take his leave of Dona Hernanda, and again assured that 
wistful little lady that she need be under no apprehension on 
the score of her cousin Rodrigo, who would soon now be 
with her. 

After this Don Jayme, with an officer in attendance, carried 
Don Pedro off to the town gaol, where the pirates were lodged. 

In a dark, unpaved stone chamber, lighted only by a small, 
heavily-barred, unglazed window set near the ceiling, they 
were herded with perhaps a score of other malefactors of all 
kinds and colours The atmosphere of the place was so in- 
describably foul and noisome that Don Pedro recoiled as from 
a blow when it first assailed him Don Jayme’s loud, coarse 
laugh derided his fastidiousness Nevertheless, the Governor 
flicked out a handkerchief that was sprayed with verbena, and 
thereafter at intervals held it to his nostrils 

Wolverstone and his five associates, heavily loaded with 
irons, were m a group a little apart from their fellow-prisoners 
They squatted against the wall on the foul dank straw that was 
their bedding Unshaven, dishevelled and filthy, for no 
means of grooming themselves had been allowed them, they 
huddled together there as if seeking strength m union against 
the common rogues with whom they were confined Wolver- 
stone, almost a giant in build, might from his dress have been 
a merchant _ Dyke, that sometime petty officer in the King’s 
Navy, had similarly been arrayed like a citizen of some conse- 
quence. The other four wore tlie cotton shirts and leather 
breeches which had been the dress of the boucan-hunters 
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before they took to the sea, and their heads were swathed in 
coloured kerchiefs 

They did not stir when the door creaked on its ponderous 
hinges and a half-dozen corseletted Spaniards with pilces 
entered to form a guard of honour as well as a protection for 
the Governor. When that august personage made his appear- 
ance attended by his officer and accompanied by his distin- 
guished-looking guest, the other prisoners sprang up and 
ranged themselves m awe and reverence The pirates stolidly 
sat on But they were not quite indifferent. As Don Pedro 
sauntered m, languidly leaning on his beribboned cane, 
dabbing his bps with a handkerchief, which he, too, had deemed 
it well to produce Wolverstone stirred on his foul bed, and 
his single eye (he had lost the other one at Sedgmoor) rolled 
with almost portentous ferocity 

Don Jayme indicated the group by a wave of his hand. 
“ There are your cursed pirates, Don Pedro, hanging together 
like a brood of carrion birds ” 

“ These ? ” quoth Don Pedro haughtily, and pointed with 
his cane “ Faith, they look their trade, the villains.” 

Wolverstone glared more fiercely than ever, but was con- 
temptuously silent A stubborn rogue, it was plain. 

Don Pedro advanced towards them, superb m his black 
and silver, seeming to symbolise the pride and majesty of 
Spam The thick-set Governor, m pale green taffetas, kept 
pace with him, and presently, when they had come to a halt 
before the buccaneers, he addressed them 

“ You begin to know, you English dogs, what it means to 
defy the might of Spam And you’ll know it better before 
all is done I deny myself the pleasure of hanging you 
as I intended, so that you may go to Madrid, to feed a 
bonfire ” 

Wolverstone leered at him “ You are noble,” he said, 
in execrable, but comprehensible Spanish “ Noble with the 
nobility of Spam You insult the helpless ” 

The Governor raged at him, calling him the unprmtably 
foul names that come so readily to an angry Spaniard’s lips. 
This until Don Pedro checked him with a hand upon his arm 
“ Is this waste of breath worth while ? ” He spoke 
disdainfully. “ It but serves to detain us m this noisome 
place ” 

The buccaneers stared at him m a sort of wonder Abruptly 

he turned on his heel. 
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“ Come, Don Jayinc ” His tone was pcicinptory, Have 
them out of this The ‘ San Tomas ’ is waiting, and the tide 
18 on the turn ” 

The Governor hesitated, flung a last insult at them, then 
gave an order to the officer, and stalked after his guest, who 
w’^as aheady moving away The officei transferred the order 
to his men With the butts of their pikes and many foul 
words the soldiers stirred the buccaneers They rose with 
clank of gyves and manacles, and went stumbling out into the 
clean an and the sunshine, heided by the pikemen Hang- 
dog, foul and weary, they dragged themselves across the square, 
wheie the palms waved m the sea biceze, and the islanders 
stood to watch them pass, and so they came to the mole, where 
a wherry of eight oars awaited them. 

The Governoi and his guest stood by whilst they were 
being packed into the sternsheets, whither the pikemen 
followed them Then Don Pedro and Don Ja^TOe took their 
places in the prow with Don Pedro’s negro, who carried his 
valise The wheiry pushed off and was rowed across the blue 
w^ater to the stately ship from whose masthead floated the flag 
of Spam 

They came bumping along her yellow side at the foot of 
the entrance-ladder, to which a sailor hitched a boathook. 

Don Pedro, from the prow of the wherry, called per- 
emptorily for a file of musketeers to stand to order in the waist 
A morioned head appeared over the bulwaiks to answer him 
that It was done already Then, with the pikemen uiging 
them, and moving awkwardly and painfully m their irons, the 
buccaneer prisoners climbed the ladder and dropped one by 
one over the ship’s side 

Don Pedro waved his black servant after them with the 
vahse, and finally invited Don Jayme to precede him aboard. 
Himself, Don Pedro followed close, and when at the ladder’s 
head Don Jayme came to a sudden halt, it was Don Pedro’s 
continuing ascent that thrust him forward, and this so sharply 
that he almost tumbled headlong into the vessel’s waist There 
weie a dozen ready hands to steady him, and a babble of voices 
to give him laughing welcome But the voices were English, 
and the hands belonged to men whose garments and accoutre- 
ments proclaimed them buccaneers. They swarmed in the 
waist, and already some of them were at work to strike the 
irons from Wolverstone and his mates 

Gasping, livid, bewildered, Don Jayme de Villamarga 
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swung round to Don Pcdio who followed That very Spanish 
gentleman had paused at the head of the laddei and stood 
there steadying himself by a ratline, surveying the scene below 
him. He was calmly smiling 

“ You have nothing to appiehend, Don Jayme I give 
you my word for that. And my word is good I am Captain 
Blood ” 

He came down to the deck under the stare of the bulging 
eyes of the Governor, who understood nothing. Before 
enlightenment finally came his dull, bewildered wits were to 
understand still less 

A tall, shght gentleman, very elegantly arrayed, stepped 
forward to meet the Captain This, to the Governor’s increas- 
ing amazement, was his wife’s cousin, Don Rodrigo. Captain 
Blood greeted him in a friendly manner 

“ I have brought your ransom, as you see, Don Rodrigo,” 
and he waved a hand in the direction of the group of manacled 
prisoners “ You are free now to depart with Don Jayme 
We’ll cut short our farewells, for we take up the anchor at 
once Hagthorpe, give the order ” 

Don Jayme thought that he began to understand. Furi- 
ously, he turned upon this cousin of his wife’s 

“ My God, are you in this ? Have you plotted with these 
enemies of Spam to ? ” 

A hand gripped his shoulder, and a boatswam’s whistle 
piped somewhere forward “ We are weighing the anchor,” 
said Captain Blood “ You were best over the side, believe 
me. It has been an honour to know you In future be more 
respectful to your wife. Go with God, Don Jayme ” 

The governor found himself, as in a nightmare, bustled 
oyer the side and down the ladder. Don Rodrigo followed 
him after taking courteous leave of Captain Blood 

Don Jayme collapsed limply in the sternsheets of the wherry 
as It put off But soon he roused himself furiously to demand 
an explanation whilst at the same time overwhelming his 
companion with threats 

Don Rodrigo strove to preserve his calm “ You had better 
listen. I was on that ship, the ‘ San Tomas,’ on my way 
to San Domingo, when Blood captured her. He put the crew 
ashore on one of the Virgin Islands But me he retained for 
ransom because of my rank ” 

- And to save your skin and your purse you made this 
infamous bargain with him ? ” 
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“ I have said that you had better listen It was not so at 
all He treated me honouiably, and we became m some sort 
friends He is a man of engaging ways, as you may have 
discovered. In the course of our talks he gleaned from me 
a good deal of my private life and yours, which m a way, 
through my Cousin Hernanda, is linked with it A week 
ago, after the capture of the men who had gone ashore with 
Wolverstone, he decided to use the luiowledge he had gained , 
that and my papers, of which he had, of course, possessed 
himself He told me what he intended to do, and promised 
me that if by the use of my name and the rest he succeeded in 
delivering those followers of his, he would require no further 
ransom from me.” 

“ And you ? You agreed ? ” 

“ Agreed ? Sometimes, indeed often, you are fatuous. 
My agreement was not asked I was merely informed Your 
own foolishness and the order of Saint James of Compostella 
did the rest I suppose he conferred it upon you, and so 
dazzled you with it that you were prepared to believe anything 
he told you ? ” 

“You were bringing it to me ? It was among your 
papers ? ” quoth Don Jayme, who thought he began to under- 
stand 

There was a grim smile on Don Rodrigo’s long, sallow 
face “ I was taking it to the Governor of Hispaniola Don 
Jayme de Guzman, to whom the letter was addressed ” 

Don Jayme de Villamarga’s mouth fell open He turned 
pale “ Not even that, then ? The order was not intended 
for me ? It was part of his infernal comedy ? ” 

“ You should have examined the letter more attentively.” 

“ It was damaged by sea-water ! ” roared the Governor 
furiously 

“ You should have examined your conscience, then. It 
would have told you that you had done nothmg to deserve the 
cross of Samt James ” 

Don Jayme was too stunned to resent the gibe. Not until 
he was home again and m the presence of his wife did he 
recover himself sufficiently to hector her with the tale of how 
he had been bubbled. Thus he brought upon himself his 
worst humiliation 

“ How does it come, madam,” he demanded, “ that you 
recognised him for your cousin ? ” 

“ I did not,” she answered him, and dared at last to laugh 
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at him, taking payment m that moment for all the biowbeatmg 
she had suffered at his hands. 

“ You did not * You mean that you knew he was not 
your cousin ? ” 

“ That IS what I mean ” 

“ And you did not tell me ? ” The world was rocking 
about him. 

“ You would not allow me When I told him that I did 
not remember that my Cousin Pedro had blue eyes, you told 
me that I never remembered anything, and you called me 
ninny. Because I did not wish to be called ninny again before 
a stranger I said nothing further ” 

Don Jayme mopped the sweat from his brow, and appealed 
m livid fury to her cousin Rodrigo, who stood by. “ And 
what do you say to that ? ” he demanded 

“ For myself, nothing But I might remind you of Captain 
Blood’s advice to you at partmg I think it was that in future 
you be more respectful to your wife.” 
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A HOLIDAY TASK 

K enllm Jerton cnlcicd the dining-hall of the Golden 
Galleon Hotel m the full crush oi the luncheon hour. 
Nearly ever}^ seat was occupied, and small additional tables 
had been brought m, where floor space permitted, to accom- 
modate late-comers, with the result that many of the tables 
were almost touching each other Jerton was beckoned by a 
waiter to the only vacant table that was discernible, and took 
his seat with the uncomfortable and holly groundless idea 
that nearly eveiy^ one in the room was staling at him He 
was a youngish man of ordinary appearance, quiet of dress and 
unobtrusive of manner, and he could never wholly nd himself 
of the idea that a fierce light of public scrutiny beat on him 
as though he had been a notability or a super-nut After he 
had ordered his lunch there came the unavoidable interval of 
waiting, with nothing to do but to stare at the flow^er-vase on 
his table and to be stared at (in imagination) by several flap- 
pers, some maturer beings or the same sex:, and a satirical- 
looking Jew In order to carry' off the situation with some 
appearance of unconcern he became spuriously interested m 
the contents of the flow er-vase 

“ What is the name of those roses, d’you know ? ” he asked 
the waiter The waiter was ready at all times to conceal his 
Ignorance concerning items of the wine-list or menu ; he w as 
frankly ignorant as to the specific name of the roses 

“ Amy Silvester Par tmgtonf said a voice at Jerton’s elbow. 
The voice came from a pleasant-faced, well-dressed young 
woman who was sitting at a table that almost touched Jerton’s. 
He thanked her hurriedly and nervously for the information, 
and made some inconsequent remark about the flow’-ers. 
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“ It is a cunous thing,” said the young woman, “ that I 
should be able to tell you the name of tliose roses without an 
effort of memor3', because if you were to ask me my name I 
should be utterly unable to give it to you ” 

Jerton had not harboured the least intention of extending 
his thirst for name-labels to his neighbour. After her rather 
remarkable announcement, however, he was obliged to say 
something in the way of polite mquiry. 

“ Yes,” answeied the lady, “ I suppose it is a case of partial 
loss of memory I was m the tram coming down here ; my 
ticket told me that I had come from Victoria and was bound 
for this place. I had a couple of five-pound notes and a 
sovereign on me, no visiting cards or any other means of identi- 
fication, and no idea as to who I am I can only hazily recollect 
tliat I have a title , I am Lady Somebody — beyond that my 
mind is a blank ” 

” Hadn’t you any luggage with you ? ” asked Jerton. 

“ That is what I didn’t knoiv I knew the name of this 
hotel and made up my mind to come here, and when the hotel 
porter who meets the trams asked if I had any luggage I had 
to invent a dressing-bag and dress-baslcet , I could always 
pretend that they had gone astray I gave him the name of 
Smith, and presently he emerged from a confused pile of 
luggage and passengers with a dressing-bag and dress-basket 
labelled Kestrel-Smith I had to take them , I don’t see what 
else I could have done ” 

Jerton said nothing, but he rather wondered what the 
lawful owner of the baggage would do 

“ Of course it was dreadful arriving at a strange hotel with 
the name of Kestrel-Smith, but it would have been worse to 
_ have arrived without luggage Anyhow, I hate causing trouble ” 
Jerton had visions of harassed railway officials and distraught 
Kestiel-Smiths, but he made no attempt to clothe his mental 
picture m words The lady continued her story 

“ Naturally, none of my keys would fit the things, but I 
told an intelligent page-boy that I had lost my key-ring, and 
he had the locks forced m a twinkling. Rather too intelligent, 
that boy ; he will probably end m Dartmoor The Kestrel- 
Smith toilet tools aien’t up to much, but they are better than 
nothing ” 

“ If you feel sure that you have a title,” said Jerton, “ why 
not get hold of a peerage and go right through it ? ” 

“ I tried that. I skimmed through the list of the House of 
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Lords m ‘Whitakci/ but a mere printed string of names 
conveys awfully little to one, you know. If you were an aimy 
officer and had lost your identity you might pore over the 
Army Lists foi months without finding out who you were. 
I’m going on another tack , I’m trydng to find out by \anous 
little tests who I am not — that will narrow the range of un- 
certainty down a bit You may have noticed, for instance, that 
I’m lunching principally off lobster Newbiirg ” 

Jerton had not ventured to notice anything of tlie sort. 

“ It’s an extravagance, because it’s one of the most e.xpen- 
sive dishes on the mentis but at any rate it piovcs that I’m not 
Lady Starpmg , she never touches shell-fish, and poor Lady 
Braddleshrub has no digestion at all , if I am her I shall 
certainly die m agony m the course of the afternoon, and the 
duty of finding out who I am will devolve on the press and the 
police and those sort of people , I shall be past caring Lady 
Knewford doesn’t know one rose from another and she hates 
men, so she wouldn’t have spoken to you m any case , and 
Lady Mousehilton flirts with eveiy^ man she meets — I haven’t 
flirted with you, have I ? ” 

Jerton hastily gave the required assurance 
“ Well, you see,” continued the lady, “ that knocks four off 
the list at once ” 

“ It’ll be rather a lengthy process bringing the list down 
to one,” said Jerton 

“ Oh, but, of course, there are heaps of them that I couldn’t 
possibly be — ^women who’ve got grandchildren or sons old 
enough to have celebrated their coming of age I’ve only got 
to consider the ones about my own age I tell you how you 
might help me this afternoon, if you don’t mind , go through 
any of the back numbers of Coimtiy Life and those sort of 
papers that you can find in the smoking-room, and see if you 
come across my portrait with infant son or anything of that 
sort It won’t take you ten minutes I’ll meet you m the 
lounge about tea-time Thanks awfully ” 

And the Fair Unloiown, having giaciously pressed Jerton 
into the search for her lost identity, rose and left the room 
As she passed the young man’s table she halted for a moment 
and whispered , 

“ Did you notice that I tipped the waiter a shilling ? We 
can cross Lady Ulwight off the list ; she would have died 
rather than do that ” 

At five o’clock Jerton made his way to the hotel lounge ; 
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he had spent a diligent but fruitless quarter of an hour among 
the illustrated uccbhes in the smoLing-ioom. His new 
acquaintance \^as seated at a small tea-table, with a waiter 
hovering in attendance 

China tea or Indian ? ” she asked as Jerton came up 

** China, please, and nothing to eat. Have \ou discovered 
anything ? ” 

** Only negative information. I’m not Lady Befnal She 
disapproves dreadfully at any form of gambling, so when I 
recognized a v.ell-Kno\Mi book-maker in the hotel lobby I 
went and put a tenner on an unnamed filly by William the 
Third out of Mitrovit/a for the three-fifteen race. I suppose 
the fact of the animal iTing nameless was what attracted me.” 

” Did it v\in ? ” asked Jerton. 

No, came in fourth, the most irritating thing a horse can 
do when 3'Ou’ve hacked it or place Anyhow, I know now 
that I’m not Lady Bclnal ” 

“ It seems to me that the knowledge was rather dearly 
bought,” commented Jerton 

” Well, >cs, it has rathci cleared me out,” admitted the 
identit) -seeker , ” a florin is about all I’ve got left on me The 
lobster Ncuburg made my lunch rather an expensive one, and, 
of course, I liad to tip that boy for what he did to the Kestrel- 
Smith locls I’ve got rather a useful idea, though I feel 
certain that I belong to the Pivot Club , Til go back to towm 
and ask the hrll porter there if there are any letters for me. 
He knows all the members by sight, and if there are any letters 
or telephone messages waiting for me, of course that will solve 
the problem If lie says there aren’t any, I shall say ‘ You 
know who I am, don’t you ? ’ so I’ll find out anyway ” 

The plan seemed a sound one , a difficulty in its execution 
suggested itself to Jerton. 

“ Of course,” said the lad} , w^hen he hinted at the obstacle, 
“ there’s my fare back to town, and my bill here and cabs and 
things If you lend me three pounds that ought to see me 
through comfortably. Thanks ever so Then there is the 
question of that luggage : I don’t w'^ant to be saddled with 
that for the rest of my life I’ll have it brought down to the 
hall and you can pretend to mount guard over it while I’m 
Writing a letter Then I shall just slip away to the station, 
and you can wander off to the smoking-room, and they can 
do what they like with the things They’ll advertise them after 
a bit and the owner can claim them ” 
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Jerton acquiesced in the manccuvie, and duty mounted 
guard ovei the luggage wliile its tcmpoiary owner slipped 
unobtrusively out of the hotel Her dcpailure was not, 
howevei, altogether unnoticed. Two gentlemen were strolling 
past Jerton, and one of them remarked to the other ; 

“ Did you see that tall j'oung u oman m grey \\ ho went out 

]ust now ? She is the Lady ” 

His promenade carried him out of earshot at the critical 
moment when he was about to disclose the elusive identity 
The Lady Who ? Jerton could scarcely run after a total 
stranger, break into his conversation, and ask him for informa- 
tion concerning a chance passer-by. Besides, it was desirable 
that he should keep up the appearance of looking after the 
luggage. In a minute or two, however, the important per- 
sonage, the man who knew, came strolling back alone. Jerton 
summoned up all his courage and waylaid him 

“ I think I heard you say you knew the lady who went out 
of the hotel a few minutes ago, a tall lady, dressed in grey'. 
Excuse me for asking if you could tell me her name ; I’ve 
been talking to her for half an hour , she — er — she know'S 
all my people and seems to know' me, so I suppose IVe met 
her somewhere before, but I’m blest if I can put a name to 

her. Could you ? ” 

“ Certainly. She’s a Mrs Stroope ” 

“ Mrs. ? ” queried Jerton 

“ Yes, she’s the Lady Champion at golf in my part of the 
world An awdul good sort, and goes about a good deal in 
Society, but she has an awkward habit of losing her memory 
every now and then, and gets into all sorts of fixes. She’s 
fmious, too, if you make any allusion to it afterwards Good 
day, sir ” 

The stranger passed on his way, and before Jerton had had 
time to assimilate his information he found his whole attention 
centred on an angry-lookmg lady W'ho was making loud and 
fretful-seemmg inquiries of the hotel clerks 

“ Has any luggage been brought here from the station by 
mistake, a dress-basket and dressing-case, with the name 
Kestrel-Smith ? It can’t be traced anywhere. I saw' it put in 
at Victoria, that I’ll swear Why — ^theie js my luggage * and 
the locks have been tampered wuth ' ” 

Jerton heard no more He fled down to the Turkish bath, 
and stayed there for hours 



SIR WALTER SCOTT (1771-1832), our 
greatest htsfoncal novelist^ was involved through 
his publishing speculations in the financial ruin 
of his printer Until his death he wrote against 
time with the utmost self-sacrifice to pay off 
these gigantic “ debts of honour In “ The 
Two Drovers ’* we perceive how his sympathetic 
understanding of Border crofters and country 
types enabled him to portray them to the life, 

THE TWO DROVERS 

CHAPTER I 

I T was the day after Doune Fair when my story commences. 

It had been a brisk market ; seveial dealers had attended 
from^ the northern and midland counties m England, and 
English money had flown so merrily about as to gladden the 
hearts of the Highland farmers. Many large droves were 
about to set off for England, under the protection of their 
owners, or of the topsmen whom they employed m the tedious, 
laborious, and responsible office of driving the cattle for many 
hundred miles, from the market where they had been pur- 
chased, to the fields or farm-yards where they were to be 
fattened for the shambles. 

The Highlanders, m particular, are masters of this diffi- 
cult trade of driving, which seems to suit them as well as 
the trade of war It affords exercise for all their habits of 
atient endurance and active exertion. They are required to 
now perfectly the drove-roads, which he over the wildest 
tracts of the country, and' to avoid as much as possible the 
highways, which distress the feet of the bullocks, and the 
turnpikes, which annoy the spirit of the drover , whereas, 
on the broad green or grey track, which leads across the 
pathless moor, the herd not only move at ease and without 
taxation, but, if they mind their business, may pick up a 
mouthful of food by the way. At night, the drovers usually 
sleep along with their cattle, let the weather be what it will ; 
and many of these hardy men do not once rest under a roof 
during a journey on foot from Lochaber to Lincolnshire, 
They are paid very highly, for the trust reposed is of the 
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last impoitance, as it depends on then prudence, vigilance, 
and honesty, whethti tlic cattle icach the* final rnailct in 
good order, and alToid a ]>roht to the gra/ier But as they 
maintain themselves at their own expense, the> arc especially 
economical in that parliculat. At the pcnncl we speak of, 
a Highland drovci was Mctuallcd for his long and toilsome 
journey tvith a few handfuls of oatmeal, and uvo or three 
onions, lencwed from time to time, and a iam% horn filled 
w'lth Avhiskey, winch he used icgularly, Init spaiinedy, c\ery 
night and morning His dirk, or shcnc-dliu (i,c. hlack-knift),, 
so w'oin as to be concealed beneath ilie arm, or by the folds 
of the plaid, w'as his only w'capon, excepting the cudgel with 
which he directed the movements of the cattle. A Highlander 
W'as never so happy as on these occasions 'Fherc was a variety 
in the W'holc journey, w'hich exercised the Celt’s natural 
curiosity and love of motion , thcic were the constant change 
of place and scene, the pett} ad\ entuics incidental to the 
traffic, and the intercourse with the various larnicrs, graziers, 
and traders, intermingled with occasional merry-makings, not 
the less acceptable to Donald that thc> w'cre void of expense , — 
and there w'as the consciousness of superior skill ; for tlic 
Highlander, a child amongst flocks, is a prince amongst herds, 
and his natural habits induce him to disdain tlic sliephcid's 
slothful life, so that he feels himself nowhere moic at home 
than w'hen following a gallant drove of his country cattle in 
the character of their guardian. 

Of the number w'ho left Doune in the morning, and W’ith 
the purpose we described, not a Ghmamie of them all cocked 
his bonnet more biiskly, or gartered his tartan hose under 
Imee over a pair of more promising spiogs (legs) than did 
Robin Oig M’Combich, called familiarly Robin Oig, that is, 
Young, or the Lesser, Robin. Though small of stature, as the 
epithet Oig implies, and not very' strongly limbed, he was 
as light and alert as one of the deer of his mountams. He 
had an elasticity of step wdiich, in the course of a long maich, 
made many a stout fellow envy' him , and the manner m 
which he busked his plaid and adjusted his bonnet, argued a 
consciousness that so smart a John Highlandman as himself 
w'ould not pass unnoticed among the Low'land lasses The 
ruddy cheek, red lips, and w'hite teeth, set off a countenance 
which had gamed by exposure to tlie w'eather a healthful and 
hardy rather than a rugged hue If Robin Oig did not laugh, 
or even smile frequently, as indeed is not the practice among 
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his countrymen, his bright eyes usually gleamed from under 
his bonnet with an expression of cheerfulness ready to be 
' turned into mirth 

The departure of Robin Oig was an incident m the little 
town, m and near which he had many friends, male and 
female He was a topping person in his way, transacted con- 
siderable business on his own behalf, and was entrusted by 
the best farmers in the Highlands, in preference to any other 
drover in that district. He might have increased his business 
to any extent had he condescended to manage it by deputy , 
but except a lad or two, sister’s sons of his own, Robin re- 
jected the idea of assistance, conscious, perhaps, how much 
his reputation depended upon his attending m peison to the 
practical discharge of his duty in ever}’^ instance He re- 
mained, therefore, contented with the highest premium given 
to persons of his description, and comforted himself with the 
hopes that a few journeys to England might enable him to 
conduct business on his own account, m a manner becoming 
his birth For Robin Oig’s father, Lachlan M'Combich (or 
son of my friend, his actual clan-surname being McGregor), 
had been so called by the celebrated Rob Roy, because of the 
particular friendship which had subsisted between the grand- 
sire of Robin and that renowned cateran Some people even 
say that Robin Oig derived his Christian name from one as 
renowned in the wilds of Loch Lomond as ever was his name- 
sake Robin Hood, in the precincts of merry Sherwood “ Of 
such ancestry,” as James Boswell says, “ who would not be 
proud ? ” Robin Oig was proud accordingly , but his fre- 
quent visits to England and to the Lowlands had given him 
tact enough to know that pretensions, which still gave him 
a little right to distinction in his own lonely glen, might be 
bo^ obnoxious and ridiculous if preferred elsewhere The 
pride of birth, therefore, was like the miser’s treasure, the 
secret subject of his contemplation, but never exhibited to 
sti angers as a subject of boasting 

Many were the words of gratulation and good luck which 
were bestowed on Robin Oig The judges commended his 
drove, especially Robin’s own propeity, which were the 
best of them Some thrust out their snuff-mulls for the 
parting pinch — others tendered the doch-an-dorrach, or part- 
ing cup All cried — “ Good luck travel out with you and 
come home with you — Give you luck m the Saxon market — 
brave notes in the leabhar-dhu ” (black pocket-book). 
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“ and plenty of English gold in the spot tan ” (pouch of 
goatskin) 

The bonny lasses made their adieus more modestiy, and 
moic than one, it was said, would have given her best brooch 
to be certain that it was upon hci that his eye last rested as 
he turned towards the road . ^ ^ 

Robin Oig had just given the preliminary “ Jloo-hoo ^ 
to urge forward the loiterers of the drove, when there was a 
cry behind them 

“ Stay, Robin — bide a blink. Here is Janet of Toma- 
hourich — auld Janet, your father’s sister ” 

“ Plague on her, for an auld Highland witch and spae- 
wife,” said a farmer from the Carse of Stirling ; “ she’ll cast 
some of her cantrips on the cattle ” 

“ She canna do that,” said another sapient of the same pro- 
fession — “ Robin Oig IS no the lad to Icav'c any of them, 
W’lthout tying St Mungo’s knot on then tads, and that wdl 
put to her speed the best vvitch that ever flew over Dimayet 
upon a broomstick ” 

It may not be indifferent to the reader to know', that the 
Highland cattle are peculiarly liable to be tahcit^ or infected, 
by spells and w'ltchcraft , w'hich judicious people guard against 
by fitting knots of peculiar complcMty on the tuft of hair 
which terminates the animal’s tail 

But the old woman w'ho w'as the object of the farmer’s 
suspicion, seemed only busied about the drover, without 
paying any attention to the drove Robin, on the contrary, 
appeared rather impatient of her presence. 

“ What auld-world fancy,” he said, “ has brought you so 
early from the ingle-side this morning, Muhrae ? I am sure I 
bid you good-even, and had your God-speed, last night.” 

“ And left me more siller than the useless old w'oman will 
use till you come back again, bird of my bosom,” said the 
sibyl. “ But it is little I would care for the food that nourishes 
me, or the fire that warms me, or for God’s blessed sun itself, 
if aught but weel should happen to the grandson of my father. 
So let me walk the deasil round you, that you may go safe out 
into the foreign land, and come safe home ” 

Robin Oig stopped, half embarrassed, half laughing, and 
singing to those near that he only complied with the old 
woman to soothe her humour In the meantime, she traced 
around him, with wavering steps, the propitiation, w'hich 
some have thought has been derived from the DruidicaJ 
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mythology It consists, as is well known, m the person who 
makes the deasil wallung thiee times round the person who is 
the object of the ceremony, taking care to move according 
to the course of the sun At once, however, she stopped 
short, and exclaimed, in a voice of alarm and horror, “ Grand- 
son of my father, there is blood on your hand ” 

“ Hush, for God’s sake, aunt,” said Robin Oig , “ you will 
bring more trouble on yourself with this taishatai agh ” (second 
sight) “ than you will be able to get out of for many a day ” 
The old woman only repeated, with a ghastly look, “ There 
' IS blood on your hand, and it is English blood The blood of 

the Gael is richer and redder Let us see — let us ” 

Ere Robin Oig could prevent her, which, indeed, could 
only have been done by positive violence, so hasty and per- 
emptory were her proceedings, she had drawn from his side 
the dirk which lodged in the folds of his plaid, and held it 
up, exclaiming, although the weapon gleamed clear and bright 
m the sun, “ Blood, blood— Saxon blood again Robin Oig 
M'Combich, go not this day to England • ” 

“ Prutt trutt,” answered Robin Oig, “ that will never do 
neither — it would be next thing to running the country For 
shame, Muhme — give me the dirk You cannot tell by the 
colour the difference betwixt the blood of a black bullock 
and a white one, and you speak of knowing Saxon from Gaelic 
, blood All men have their blood from Adam, Muhme Give 
me my skene-dhu, and let me go on my road I should have 
been half-way to Stirling Brig by this time — Give me my 
dirk, and let me go ” 

“ Never will I give it to you,” said the old woman — 
“ Never will I quit my hold on your plaid, unless you promise 
me not to wear that unhappy weapon ” 

The women around him urged him also, saying few of his 
aunt’s words fell to the ground , and as the Lowland farmers 
continued to look moodily on the scene, Robin Oig determined 
to close It at any sacrifice 

“ Well, then,” said the young drover, giving the scabbard 
of the weapon to Hugh Morrison, “ you Lowlanders care 
nothing for these freats Keep my dirk from me I cannot 
give It to you, because it was my father’s , but your drove 
follows ours, and I am content it should be in your keeping, 
not in mine — ^Will this do, Muhme ? ” 

“ It must,” said the old woman — “ that is, if the Low- 
lander IS mad enough to carry the kmfe ” 
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The strong westlandman laughed aloud 

“ Goodwife,” said he, “ I am Hugh Moriison from Glenae, 
come of the Manly Monisons of auld langsync, that never 
took short weapon against a man in their lives. And neither 
needed they They had their broadswords, and I have this 
bit supple,” showing a formidable cudgel — “ for dirking ower 
the board, I leave that to John Highlandman — ^Ye needna 
snort, none of you Highlanders, and you in especial, Robin. 
I’ll keep the bit knife, if you are feared for the auld spae- 
wife’s tale, and give it back to you whenever you want it.” 

Robin was not particularly pleased with some part of 
Hugh Morrison’s speech , but he had learned in his travels 
more patience than belonged to his Highland constitution 
oiigmally, and he accepted the sei^dce of the descendant of 
the Manly Morrisons without finding fault with the rather 
depreciating manner in which it was offered. 

“ If he had not had his morning in his head, and been but 
a Dumfriesshire hog into the bpot, he would have spoken 
more like a gentleman But you cannot have more of a sow 
than a grumph It ’s shame my father’s knife should ever 
slash a haggis for the like of him.” 

Thus saying (but saying it in Gaelic), Robin drove on his 
cattle, and waved farewell to all behind him He was in the 
greater haste, because he expected to join at Falkirk a comrade 
and brother m profession, with whom he proposed to travel 
m company. 

Robin Oig’s chosen friend was a young Englishman, Harry 
Wakefield by name, well known at every northern market, 
and m his way as much famed and honoured as our Highland 
driver of bullocks He was nearly six feet high, gallantly 
formed to keep the rounds at Smithfield, or maintain the 
ring at a wrestling match , and although he might have been 
overmatched, perhaps, among the regular professors of the 
Fancy, yet, as a yokel, or rustic, or a chance customer, he was 
able to give a bellyful to any amateur of the pugilistic art 
Doncaster races saw him m his glory, betting his guinea, and 
generally successfully , nor was there a mam fought in York- 
shire, the feeders being persons of celebrity, at which he was 
not to be seen, if business permitted But though a sprack 
lad, and fond of pleasure and its haunts, Harry Wakefield was 
steady, and not the cautious Robin Oig M'Combich himself 
was more attentive to the mam chance. His holidays were 
holidays indeed , but his days of work were dedicated to steady 
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and persevering labour In countenance and temper, Wake- 
field was the model of old England’s merry yeomen, whose 
clothyard shafts, m so many hundred battles, asserted her 
superiority over the nations, and whose good sabres, m our 
own time, are her cheapest and most assured defence His 
mirth was readily excited , for, strong m limb and constitu- 
tion, and fortunate m circumstances, he was disposed to be 
pleased with everything about him , and such difficulties as 
he might occasionally encounter were, to a man of his energy, 
rather matter of amusement than serious annoyance With 
all the merits of a sanguine temper, our young English drover 
was not without his defects He was irascible, sometimes to 
the verge of being quarrelsome , and perhaps not the less 
inclined to bring his disputes to a pugilistic decision, because 
he found few antagonists able to stand up to him m the boxing 
ring 

It IS difficult to say how Harry Wakefield and Robin Oig 
first became intimates , but it is certain a close acquaintance 
had taken place betwixt them, although they had apparently 
few common subjects of conversation or of interest, so soon 
as their talk ceased to be of bullocks Robin Oig, mdeed, 
spoke the English language rather imperfectly upon any other 
topics but stots and kyloes, and Harry Wakefield could never 
bring his broad Yorkshire tongue to utter a single word of 
Gaelic It was m vain Robin spent a whole morning, during 
a walk over Minch Moor, in attempting to teach his companion 
to utter, with true precision, the shibboleth Llhu, which is the 
Gaelic for a calf From Traquair to Murder-cairn, the hill 
rang with the discordant attempts of the Saxon upon the 
unmanageable monosyllable, and the heartfelt laugh which 
followed every failure They had, however, better modes of 
awakemng the echoes , for Wakefield could sing many a 
ditty to the praise of Moll, Susan, and Cicely, and Rohm Oig 
had a particular gift at whistling interrmnable pibrochs through 
all their involutions, and what was more agreeable to his 
compamon’s southern ear, knew many of the northern airs, 
both lively and pathetic, to which Wakefield learned to pipe 
a bass This, though Robin could hardly have comprehended 
his companion’s stories about horse-racing, and cock-fighting 
or fox-hunting, and although his own legends of clan-fights 
and creaghs, varied with talk of Highland goblins and fairj' folk, 
would have been caviare to his companion, they contrived 
nevertheless to find a degiee of pleasure in each other’s com- 
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pany, which had for three ycais back induced them to join 
company and travel together, vhen the direction of their 
journey peimitted Each, indeed, found his <idvant<ige in this 
companionship , for where could the Englishman have found 
a guide through the Western Highlands like Robin Oig 
M'Combich ? and when they were on what Harry called the 
nght side of the Border, his patronage, which was extensive, 
and his purse, which was heavy, were at all times at the service 
of his I'lighland friend, and on many occasions his liberality 
did him genuine yeoman’s service 

CHAPTER II 

Weie evei izoo such loving friends f — 

How could they dtsagi ce ? 

Oh thus It was^ he loved him dear^ 

And thought how to icquite him, 

And having no friend left but he. 

He did lesolve to fight him 

Duke upon Duke. 

T he pair of friends had traversed with their usual cordiality 
the grassy wilds of Liddesdale, and crossed the opposite 
part of Cumberland, emphatically called The Waste. In these 
solitary regions, the cattle under the charge of our drovers 
derived their subsistence chiefly by picking their food as they 
went along the drove-road, or sometimes by the tempting 
opportunity of a stait and oweiloup, or invasion of the neigh- 
bouring pasture, where an occasion presented itself But now 
the scene changed before them , they were descending towaids 
a fertile and enclosed countr)^ where no such liberties could 
be taken with impunity, or without a previous arrangement and 
bargain with the possessors of the ground This was more 
especially the case, as a great northern fair was upon the eve 
of taking place, where both the Scotch and English drover 
expected to dispose of a part of their cattle, which it was 
desirable to produce m the market, rested and in good order. 
Fields were therefore difficult to be obtained, and only upon 
high terms This necessity occasioned a temporary separation 
betwixt the two friends, who went to bargain, each as he 
could, for the separate accommodation of his herd Unhappily 
It chanced that both of them, unknown to each other, thought 
of bargaining for the ground they wanted on the property of a 
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country gentleman of some fortune, whose estate lay in the 
neighbourhood The English diover applied to the bailiff on 
the property, who was Imown to him It chanced that the 
Cumbi lan squire, who had entertained some suspicions of his 
manager’s lionesty, was taking occasional measures to ascertain 
how far they weie well founded, and had desired that any 
inquines about his enclosures, with a view to occupy them for 
a temporary purpose, should be referred to himself. As, how- 
ever, Mr, Ireby had gone the day before upon a journey of 
some miles’ distance to the northward, the bailiff chose to 
consider the check upon his full powers as for the time removed, 
and concluded that he should best consult his master’s interest, 
and perhaps his own, in making an agreement with Harry 
Wakefield. Meanwhile, ignorant of what his comrade was 
doing, Robin Oig, on his side, chanced to be overtaken by a 
good-looking smart little man upon a pony, most knowingly 
hogged and cropped, as was then the fashion, the rider wearing 
tight leather bieeches and long-necked bright spurs This 
cavalier asked one or two pertinent questions about markets 
and the pnce of stock So Robin, seeing him a well-judging 
civil gentleman, took the freedom to ask him whether he could 
let him know if there was any grassland to be let m that neigli- 
bourhood, for the temporary accommodation of his drove. 
He could not have put the question to more willing ears The 
gentleman of the buckskin was the proprietor with whose 
bailiff Harry Wakefield had dealt or was m the act of dealing. 

“ Thou art in good luck, my canny Scot,” said Mr Ireby, 
“ to have spoken to me, for I see thy cattle have done their 
day’s work, and I have at my disposal the only field within 
three miles that is to be let in these parts ” 

“ The drove can pe gang two, three, four miles very pratty 
weel indeed,” said the cautious Highlander , “ put what would 
his honour to be axing for the peasts pe the head, if she was 
to tak the park for twa or three days ^ ” 

“ We won’t differ, Sawney, if you let me have six stots for 
winterers, in the way of reason ” 

“ And which peasts wad your honour pe for having ? ” 

“ Why — let me see — ^the two black — the dun one — ^yon 
doddy — him with the twisted horn — the brocket — How much 
by the head ? ” 

“ Ah,” said Robin, “ your honour is a shudge— a real 
shudge — I couldna have set off the pest six peasts petter mysell, 
me that ken them as if they were my pairns, puir things ” 
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“ Well, how much per head, Saw ney ^ ” continued Mr Ireby, 

“ It was high markets at Doune and Falkirk,” answered 
Robin 

And thus the conversation proceeded, until they had 
agreed on the pnx jusie for the bullocks, the squire throwing 
in the temporary accommodation of the enclosure for the cattle 
into the boot, and Robin making, as he thought, a very good 
bargain, provided the grass was but tolerable. The squire 
walked his pony alongside of the drove, partly to show' him 
the way, and see him put into possession of the field, and partly 
to learn the latest new's of the northern markets. 

They arrived at the field, and the pasture seemed excellent. 
But what w'as their surprise W'hen they saw the bailiff quietly 
inducting the cattle of Flarry Wakefield into the grassy Goshen 
which had just been assigned to those of Robin Oig M‘Combich 
by the pioprietor himself • Squire Ireby set spurs to his 
horse, dashed up to his servant, and learning what had passed 
between the parties, briefly informed the English drover that 
his bailiff had let the ground without his authority, and that 
he might seek grass for his cattle w'herever he w'ould, since 
he W'as to get none there At the same time he rebuked his 
servant severely for having transgressed his commands, and 
ordered him instantly to assist m ejecting the hungry and 
weary cattle of Harry Wakefield, w'hich were just beginning to 
enjoy a meal of unusual plenty, and to introduce those of his 
comrade, whom the English drover now began to consider as a 
rival 

The feelings which arose m Wakefield’s mind would have 
induced him to resist Mr Ireby’s decision , but every English- 
man has a tolerably accurate sense of law and justice, and 
John Fleecebumpkin, the baihif, having acknowledged that 
he had exceeded his commission, Wakefield saw nothing else 
for It than to collect his hungry and disappointed charge, 
and drive them on to seek quarters elsewhere. Robin Oig saw 
w'hat had happened w'lth regret, and hastened to offer to his 
English friend to share with him the disputed possession. 
But Wakefield’s pride W'as severely hurt, and he answered 
disdamfully, ” Take it all, man — ^take it all — ^never make two 
bites of a cherry — thou canst talk over the gentry, and blear 
a plain man’s eye — Out upon you, man — I would not kiss any 
man’s dirty latchets for leave to bake m his oven ” 

Robin Oig, sorry but not surpnsed at his comrade’s dis- 
pleasure, hastened to entreat his friend to wait but an hour 
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till he had gone to the squire’s house to receive payment for 
the cattle he had sold, and he would come back and help him 
to drive the cattle into some convenient place of rest, and 
explain to him the whole mistake they had both of them fallen 
into. But the Englishman continued indignant “ Thou hast 
been selhng, hast thou ? — ^Aye, aye, — thou is a cunnmg lad for 
kennmg the hours of bargaining. Go to the devil with thyself, 
for I will ne’er see thy fause loon’s visage again — thou should 
be ashamed to look me in the face ” 

“ I am ashamed to look no man in the face,” said Robin 
Oig, something moved , “ and, moreover, I will look you in 
the face this blessed day, if you will bide at the clachan down 
yonder ” 

“ Mayhap you had as well keep away,” said his comrade , 
and turning his back on his former friend, he collected his 
unwilling associates, assisted by the bailiff, who took some real 
and some affected interest m seeing Wakefield accommodated. 

After spending some time in negotiating with more than 
one of the neighbouring farmers, who could not, or would not, 
afford the accommodation desired, Henry Wakefield at last, 
and m his necessity, accomplished his point by means of the 
landlord of the ale-house at which Robin Oig and he had agreed 
to pass the night, when they first separated from each other. 
Mme host was content to let him turn his cattle on a piece of 
barren moor, at a price little less than the bailiff had asked for 
the disputed enclosure , and the wretchedness of the pasture, 
as well as the price paid for it, were set down as exaggerations 
of the breach of faith and friendship of his Scottish crony. 
This turn of Wakefield’s passions was encouraged by the 
bailiff (who had his own reasons for being offended against 
poor Robin, as having been the unwitting cause of his falling 
into disgrace with his master), as well as by the innkeeper, and 
two or three chance guests, who stimulated the drover in his 
resentment against his quondam associate, — some from the 
ancient grudge against the Scots which, when it exists anywhere, 
IS to be found lurking in the Border counties, and some from 
the general love of mischief, which characterizes mankind in 
all ranks of hfe, to the honour of Adam’s children be it spoken. 
Good John Barleycorn also, who always heightens and exagger- 
ates the prevailing passions, be they angry or kindly, was not 
wanting in his offices on this occasion , and confusion to false 
friends and hard masters was pledged in more than one 
tankard 
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In the meanwhile Mr Jicby found some amusement in 
detaining the northern drover at his ancient hall lie caiiscci 
a cold round of beef to be placed bcfoic the Scot in the butler’s 
pantry, together with a foaming tanl^ard of liornc-brewcd, 
and took pleasure in seeing the hearty appetite wifli which these 
unwonted edibles were discussed by Robin Oig jVrCombicli. 
The squire himself lighting his pipe, compounded between 
his patrician dignity and his love of agucuitural gossip, by 
walking up and down wliiIc he conversed with his giiest. 

“ I passed another drove,” said the squire, ” with one of 
your countrymen behind them — they were something less 
beasts than your drove, doddies most of them — a big man 
was With them — none of yours kilts though, but a decent pair of 
breeches — ^D’ye know who he may be ^ ’ 

“ Hout aye — that might, could, and would be Hughie 
Morrison — I didna think he could hae pecn sae wcel up. lie 
has made a day on us , but his Argylcshircs will have wearied 
shanks How far w^as he pchmd ? ” 

“ I think about six or sc\en miles,” answered the squire, 
“ foi I passed tliem at the Chnstenbury Crag, and I overtook 
you at the Hollan Bush. If his beasts be leg-wearj', he will 
be maybe selling bargams.” 

“ Na, na, Huglue Mornson is no the man for pargains — 
ye maun come to some Highland body like Rohm Dig hcrsell 
for the like of these — put 1 maun pc wishing you goot night, 
and twenty of them let alane ane, and I maun down to the 
Clachan to see if the lad Harr}" \Vaakfelt is out of his hum- 
dudgeons yet ” 

The party at the ale-house were still in full talk, and the 
treachery of Rohm Oig still tlie theme of conversation, when 
the supposed culprit entered the apartment. His arrival, as 
usually^ happens m such a case, put an instant stop to the 
discussion of which he had furnished the subject, and he was 
received by the company assembled witli that dulling silence 
which, more than a thousand exclamations, tells an mtruder 
that he is unwelcome Surprised and offended, but not 
appalled by the reception which he experienced, Robin 
entered with an undaunted and even a haughty air, attempted 
no greeting as he was received with none, and placed himself 
by the side of the fire, a httle apart from a table at which 
Hariy Wakefield, the baihff, and two or three other persons, 
were seated. The ample Cumbrian kitchen would have 
afforded plenty of room, even for a larger separation. 
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Robin, thus seated, proceeded to light his pipe, and call 
for a pint of twopenny. 

" We have no twopence ale,” answered Ralph Heskett, the 
landlord , “ but as thou find’st thy own tobacco, it’s like thou 
may’st jSnd thy own hquor too — ^it’s the wont of thy country, 
I wot.” 

“ Shame, goodman,” said the landlady, a blithe bustling 
house-wife, hastening herself to supply the guest with liquor 
— “ Thou knowest well enow what the strange man wants, 
and it’s thy trade to be civil, man Thou shouldst know, 
that if the Scot likes a small pot, he pays a sure penny.” 

Without takmg any notice of this nuptial dialogue, the 
Highlander took the flagon m his hand, and addressing the 
company generally, drank the interesting toast of “ Good 
markets,” to the party assembled. 

“ The better that the wmd blew fewer dealers from th 
north,” said one of the farmers, “ and fewer Highland runts 
to eat up the English meadows ” 

“ Saul of my pody, put you are wrang there, my friend,” 
answered Robin, with composure ; “ it is your fat Englishmen 
that eat up our Scots cattle, puir things.” 

“ I wish there was a summat to eat up their drovers,” said 
another ; “a plain Englishman canna make bread within a 
kenning of them ” 

; “ Or an honest servant keep his master’s favour, but they 
will come sliding in between him and the sunshine,” said the 
bailiff 

“ If these pe jokes,” said Robin Oig, with the same com- 
posure, “ there is ower mony jokes upon one man ” 

“ It IS no joke, but downright earnest,” said the bailiff 
* Harkye, Mr Robin Ogg, or whatever is your name, it’s 
right we should tell you that we are all of one opinion, and 
that is, that you, Mr Robin Ogg, have behaved to our friend 
Mr Harry Wakefield here, like a raff and a blackguard ” 

“ Nae doubt, nae doubt,” answered Robin, with great com- 
posure ; “ and you are a set of very pretty judges, for whose 
prams or pehaviour I wad not gie a pinch of sneeshing If 
Mr Waakfelt kens where he is wranged, he kens where he 
may be righted ” 

“ He speaks truth,” said Wakefield, who had listened to 
what passed, divided between the offence which he had taken 
at Robin’s late behaviour, and the revival of his habitual 
feelings of regard. 
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He now arose, and went towards Robm, who got up from 
his seat as he approached, and held out his hand 

“ That’s right, Harry — go it — serve him out,” resounded 
on all sides — “ tip him the nailer — show him the mill.” 

“ Hold your peace all of you, and be ,” said Wakefield ; 

and then addressmg his comrade, he took him by the extended 
hand, with something alike of respect and defiance. “ Robin,” 
he said, “ thou hast used me ill enough this day ; but if you 
mean, like a frank fellow, to shake hands, and make a tussle 
for love on the sod, why I’ll forgie thee, man, and we shall 
be better friends than ever ” 

“ And would it not pe petter to pe cood friends without 
more of the matter ? ” said Robm , “ we will be much petter 
friendships with our panes hale than proken ” 

Harry Wakefield dropped the hand of his friend, or rather 
threw It from him 

“ I did not think I had been keeping company for three 
years with a coward.” 

” Coward pelongs to none of my name,” said Robin, whose 
eyes began to kindle, but keeping the command of his temper. 
” It was no coward’s legs or hands, Harry Waakfelt, that 
drew you out of the fords of Frew, when you was drifting 
ower the plack rock, and every eel m the river expected his 
share of you ” 

“ And that is true enough, too,” said the Englishman, 
struck by the appeal 

“ Adzooks,” exclaimed the bailiff — “ sure Harry Wakefield, 
the nattiest lad at Whitson Tryste, Wooler Fair, Carlisle 
Sand&j or Stagshaw Bank, is not going to show white feather ? 
Ah, this comes of living so long with kilts and bonnets — 
men forget the use of their daddies ” 

“ I may teach you, Master Fleecebumpkm, that I have not 
lost the use of mine,” said Wakefield, and then went on 
“ This wdl never do, Robm We must have a turn-up, or 

we shall be the talk of the countryside I’ll be d d if I 

hurt thee — I’ll put on the gloves gm thou like Come, stand 
forward like a man ” 

“To be peaten like a dog,” said Robm , “is there any 
reason in that ? If you .think I have done you wrong. I’ll 
go before your shudge, though I neither know his law nor 
his language ” 

A general cry of “ No, no — ^no law, no lawyer ! a bellyful 
and be friends,” was echoed by the bystanders. 
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“ But,” continued Robin, “ if I am to fight, I’ve no skill to 
fight like a jackanapes, with hands and nails ” 

“ How would you fight, then ? ” said his antagonist ; 
“ though I am thmlung it would be hard to bring you to the 
scratch anyhow.” 

'' I would fight with pioadswords, and sink point on the 
first blood drawn — like a gentlemans.” 

A loud shout of laughter followed the proposal, which 
indeed had rather escaped from poor Robin’s swelling heait, 
than been the dictate of his sober judgment. 

“ Gentleman, quotha l ” was echoed on all sides, with a 
shout of unextinguishable laughter , “ a very pretty gentleman, 
God wot — Canst get t\vo swords for the gentlemen to fight 
with, Ralph Heskett ? ” 

“ No, but I can send to the armoury at Carlisle, and lend 
them t\vo forks, to be making shift with m the meantime ” 

“ Tush, man,” said another, “ the bonny Scots come into 
the world with the blue bonnet on their heads, and dirk and 
pistol at their belt ” 

“ Best send post,” said Mr Fleecebumplan, “ to the squire 
of Corby Castle, to come and stand second to the gentleman ” 

In the midst of this torrent of geneial ridicule, the High- 
lander mstinctively griped beneath the folds of his plaid. 

“ But It’s better not,” he said in his own language. “ A 
hundred curses on the swine-eaters, who know neither decency 
nor civility • ” 

“ Make room, the pack of you,” he said, advancing to the 
door 

But his former friend interposed his sturdy bulk, and 
opposed his leaving the house , and when Robin Oig at- 
tempted to make his way by force, he hit him down on the 
floor, with as much ease as a boy bowls down a mne-pm 

“ A ring, a ring 1 ” was now shouted, until the dark rafters, 
and the hams that hung on them, trembled again, and the 
very platters on the hink clattered against each other “ Well 
done, Harry,” — “ Give it him home, Harry,” — “ Take care of 
him now, — he sees his own blood ! ” 

Such were the exclamations, while the Highlander, starting 
from the ground, all his coldness and caution lost m frantic 
rage, sprang at his antagonist with the fury, the activity, and 
the vindictive purpose of an incensed tiger-cat But when 
could rage encounter science and temper ? Robin Oig again 
went down m the unequal contest ; and as the blow was 
T.H.B. 29 
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necessaiily a severe one, he lay motionless on the floor of the 
kitchen The landlady ran to offer some aid, but Mr Fieece- 
bumpkin would not permit her to approach. 

‘^Let him alone, he said, “ he will come to within time, 
and come up to the scratch again. He has not got half his 
broth yet.” 

“ He has got all I mean to give him, though,” said his 
antagonist, whose heart began to relent towards his old 
associate , “ and I would rather by half give the rest to 
yourself, Mr Fleecebumpkm, for you pretend to know a 
thing or two, and Robin had not art enough even to peel 
before setting to, but fought with his plaid dangling about 
him — Stand up, Robin, my man ! all friends now , and let 
me hear the man that will speak a word against you, or your 
country, for your sake ” 

Robin Oig was still under the dominion of his passion, and 
eager to renew the onset , but being withheld on the one 
side by the peace-making Dame Heskett, and on the other, 
aware that Wakefield no longer meant to renew the combat, 
his fury sank into gloomy sullenness 

“ Come, come, never grudge so much at it, man,” said the 
brave-spirited Englishman, with the placability of his country, 
“ shake hands, and we will be better friends than ever.” 

“ Friends * ” exclaimed Robin Oig, with strong emphasis 
— “ friends ' — ^Never Look to yourself, Harry Waakfelt.” 

Then the curse of Cromwell on your proud Scots 
stomach, as the man says in the play, and you may do your 

worst, and be d d ; for one man can say nothing more to 

another after a tussle, than that he is sorry for it.” 

On these terms the friends parted , Robin Oig drew out, 
m silence, a piece of money, threw it on the table, and then 
left the ale-house But turning at the door, he shook his 
hand at Wakefield, pointing with his forefinger upwards, in a 
manner which might imply either threat or a caution. He 
then disappeared m the moonlight 

Some words passed after his departure, between the baihff, 
who piqued himself on being a little of a bully, and Harry 
Wakefield, who, with generous mconsistency, was now not 
indisposed to begin a new combat m defence of Robin Oig’s 
reputation, “ although he could not use his daddies like an 
Englishman, as it did not come natural to him ” But Dame 
Heskett prevented this second quanel from coming to a head 
by her peremptory interference “ There should be no more 
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fighting in her house,” she said ; “ there had been too much 
already — ^And you, Mr. Wakefield, may hve to leam,” she 
added, “ what it is to make a deadly enemy out of a good 
friend ” 

“ Pshaw, dame I Robin Oig is an honest fellow, and will 
never keep mahce.” 

“ Do not trust to that — ^you do not know the dour temper 
of the Scots, though you have dealt with them so often I 
have a right to know them, my mother being a Scot ” 

“ And so is well seen on her daughter,” said Ralph Heskett 
This nuptial sarcasm gave the discourse another turn , fresh 
customers entered the tap-room or kitchen, and others left 
it. The conversation turned on the expected markets, and 
the report of prices from different parts both of Scotland 
and England — ^treaties were commenced, and Harry Wake- 
field was lucky enough to find a chap for a part of his drove, 

. and at a very considerable profit ; an event of consequence 
more than sufficient to blot out all remembrances of the 
unpleasant scuffle m the earher part of the day But there 
remamed one party from whose mind that recollection could 
not have been wiped away by the possession of every head of 
cattle betvixt Esk and Eden 

This was Robin Oig M‘Combich — “ That I should have 
had no weapon,” he said, “ and for the first time in my life ! 
— Blighted be the tongue that bids the Highlander part with 
the dirk — the diik — ha * the English blood > — ^My Muhme’s 
word — when did her word fall to the ground ? ” 

The recollection of the fatal prophecy confirmed the 
deadly intention which instantly sprang up in his mind 

“ Ha ' Morrison cannot be many miles behmd , and if it 
were a hundred, what then ? ” 

His impetuous spirit had now a fixed purpose and motive 
of action, and he turned the light foot of his country towards 
the wilds, through which he knew, by Mr Ireby’s repoit, 
that Morrison was advancing. His mind was wholly engiossed 
by the sense of injury — mjury sustained from a fiiend , and 
by the desire of vengeance on one whom he now accounted 
his most bitter enemy The treasured ideas of self-importance 
and self-opinion — of ideal birth and quality, had become more 
precious to him, like the hoard to the miser, because he could 
' only enjoy them in secret. But that hoard was pillaged, the 
idols which he had secretly worshipped had been desecrated 
and profaned Insulted, abused, and beaten, he w^as no 
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longer worthy, in his own opinion, of the name he bore, or 
the lineage which he belonged to— nothing was left to him— 
nothing but revenge , and, as the reflection added a galling 
spur to every step, he determined it should be as sudden and 
signal as the offence* 

When Robin Oig left the door of the ale-house, seven 
or eight English miles at least lay betwixt Morrison and him. 
The advance of the former was slow, limited by the sluggish 
pace of his cattle ; the last left behind him stubble-field and 
hedge-row, crag and dark heath, all glittermg with frost- 
rime m the broad November moonlight, at the rate of six 
miles an hour And now the distant lowing of Moirison’s 
cattle is heard , and now they are seen creeping like moles 
in size and slowness of motion on the broad face of the 
moor ; and now he meets them — passes them, and stops their 
conductor 

“ May good betide us,” said the Southlander — “ Is this 
you, Robin M'Combich, or your wraith ? ” 

" It is Robin Oig M'Combich,” answered the Highlander, 
“ and it is not — But never mmd that, put pe giving me the 
skene-dhu.” 

“ What ! you are for back to the Highlands. — ^The devil I 
— Have you selt all off before the fair ? This beats all for 
quick markets > ” 

“ I have not sold — I am not gomg north — ^May pe I wiU 
never go north again — Give me pack my dirk, Hugh Mornson, 
or there will pe words between us ” 

“ Indeed, Robm, I’ll be better advised before I gie it back 
to you — ^it IS a wanchancy weapon in a Highlandman’s hand, 
and I am thinking you will be about some bams-breaking ” 

“ Prutt, trutt ! let me have my weapon,” said Robin Oig, 
impatiently 

“ Hooly, and fairly,” said his well-meanmg friend “ I’ll 
tell you what will do better than these dirkmg doings— Ye ken 
Highlander, and Lowlander, and Border-men, are a’ ae man’s 
bairns when you are over the Scots dyke See, the Eskdale 
callants, and fightmg Charlie of Liddlesdale, and the Lockerby 
lads, and the four Dandies of Lustruther, and a wheen mair 
grey plaids, are coming up behind, and if you are wranged, 
there is the hand of a M!anly M^orrison, we’ll see you righted, 
if Carhsle and Stanwix baith took up the feud ” 

To tell you the truth,” said Robin Oig, desirous of 
eluding the suspicions of his friend, “ I have enlisted with 
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a par^ of the Black Watch, and must march off to-morrow 
morning.” 

Enlisted ! Were you mad or drunk ? — 'You must buy 
yourself off — I can lend you twenty notes, and twenty to 
that, if the drove sell.” 

“ I thank you — ^thank ye, Hughie ; but I go with good will 
the gate that I am going, — so the dirk — ^the dirk > ” 

^ “ There it is for you then, since less wunna serve. But 
think on what I was saying. — Waes me, it will be sair news 
in the braes of Balqmdder, that Robin Oig M‘Combich should 
have run an ill gate, and ta’en on ” 

“ III news in Balquidder, indeed * ” echoed poor Robin 
” But Cot speed you, Hughie, and send you good marcats. 
Ye winna meet with Robin Oig again, either at tryste or fair ” 

So saying, he shook hastily the hand of his acquaintance, 
and set out m the direction from which he had advanced, with 
the spirit of his former pace. 

“ There is something wrang with the lad,” muttered the 
Morrison to himself, ” but we’ll maybe see better into it the 
morn’s mornmg ” 

But long ere the mornmg dawned, the catastrophe of our 
tale had taken place It was hours after the affray had hap- 
pened, and it was totally forgotten by almost every one, when 
Robin Oig returned to Heskett’s inn The place was filled 
at once by various sorts of men, and with noises corresponding 
to their character There were the grave low sounds of men 
engaged in busy traffic, with the laugh, the song, and the 
riotous jest of those who had nothing to do but to enjoy them- 
selves Among the last was Harry Wakefield, who, amidst 
a ganmng group of smock-frocks, hob-nailed shoes, and jolly 
English physiognomies, was trolling forth the old ditty, 

WHiat though my name he Rogei^ 

Who diives the plough and cart — 

when he was interrupted by a well-known voice saymg in 
a high and stern tone, marked by the sharp Highland accent, 
“ Harry Waakfelt — ^if you be a man, stand up ' ” 

” What is the matter ? — ^what is it ? ” the guests demanded 
of each other 

” It is only a d d Scotsman,” said Fleecebumpkln, who 

was by this time very drunk, ” whom Harry Wakefield helped 
to his broth the day, who is now come to have his cauld kail 
het again ” 
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“ Hair}' Waakfelt,” lepcatcd the same ominous summons, 
“ stand up, if you be a man * ” 

Theie IS something in the tone of deep and concentrated 
passion, which attracts attention and imposes awe, even by 
the veiy sound The guests shrank back on cverj' side, and 
gazed at the Highlander as he stood in the middle of them, 
his brows bent, and his features rigid with resolution 

“ I will stand up with all my heart, Robin, my boy, but 
It shall be to shake hands with you, and drink down all 
unkmdness It is not the fault of your heart, man, that you 
don’t know how to clench your hands ” 

But this time he stood opposite to his antagonist ; his open 
and unsuspecting look stiangely contrasted with the stern 
purpose, w'hich gleamed w'lld, dark, and vindictive m the eyes 
of the Highlandei 

“ ’Tis not tliy fault, man, that, not having the luck to be 
an Englishman, thou canst not fight more than a schoolgirl ” 
“ I can fight,” answered Robin Oig sternly, but calmly, 
“ and you shall know it You, Harr}' Waakfelt, showed me 
to-day how' the Saxon churls fight — I show' you now how’ the 
Highland Dunni^-w'assel fights ” 

He seconded the word w'lth the action, and plunged the 
dagger, which he suddenly displayed, into the broad breast of 
the English yoeman, with such fatal certainty and foice, that 
the hilt made a hollow sound against the breast-bone, and the 
double-edged point split the very heart of his victim Harry 
Wakefield fell and expired with a single groan. His assassin 
next seized the bailiff by the collar, and offered the bloody 
poniard to his throat, whilst dread and surpiise rendered the 
man incapable of defence 

“ It were very just to lay you beside him,” he said, “ but 
the blood of a base pickthanl^ shall never mix on my father’s 
dirk with that of a brave man ” 

As he spoke, he cast the man from him with so much 
force that he fell on the floor, while Robin, with his other hand, 
threw the fatal W'eapon into the blazing turf-fiie 

“ There,” he said, “ take me who likes — and let fire cleanse 
blood if It can ” 

The pause of astonishment still continuing, Robin Oig 
asked for a peace-officer, and a constable having stepped out, 
he surrendered himself to his custody. 

“ A bloody night’s work you have made of it,” said the 
constable 
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Your own fault,” said the Highlander, “ Had you kept 
his hands aff me twa hours since, he would have been now as 
well and merry as he was twa mmutes since.” 

“ It must be sorely answered,” said the peace-ofEcer 

“ Never mind that — death pays all debts ; it will pay that 
too.” 

The horror of the bystanders began now to give way to 
indignation ; and the sight of a favourite companion murdered 
in the midst of them, the provocation being, m their opinion, 
so utterly inadequate to the excess of vengeance, might have 
induced them to kill the perpetrator of the deed even upon the 
very spot The constable, however, did his duty on this 
occasion, and with the assistance of some of the more reasonable 
persons present, procured horses to guard the prisoner to 
Carlisle, to abide his doom at the next assizes. While the 
escort was preparing, the prisoner neither expressed the least 
interest nor attempted the slightest reply. Only, before he 
was carried from the fatal apartment, he desired to look at the 
dead body, which, raised from the floor, had been deposited 
upon the large table (at the head of which Harry Wakefield 
had presided but a few mmutes before, full of life, vigour, and 
animation) until the surgeons should examine the mortal 
wound The face of the corpse was decently covered with a 
napkin. To the surprise and horror of the bystanders, which 
displayed itself m a general Ah f drawn through clenched 
teeth and half-shut lips, Robin Oig removed the cloth, and gazed 
with a mournful but steady eye on the lifeless visage, which had 
been so lately ammated, that the smile of good-humoured 
confidence in liis own strength, of concihation at once and 
contempt towards his enemy still curled his lip. While those 
present expected that the wound, which had so lately flooded 
the apartment with gore, would send forth fresh streams at 
the touch of the homicide, Rohm Oig replaced the covering 
with the brief exclamation—* He was a pretty man > ” 

My story is nearly ended The unfortunate Highlander 
stood his trial at Carlisle I was myself present, and as a 
young Scottish lawyer, or barrister at least, and reputed a 
man of some quality, the politeness of the Sheriff of Cumber- 
land offered me a place on the bench The facts of the case 
were proved m the manner I have related them , and what- 
ever might be at first the prejudice of the audience against a 
crime so un-English as that of assassination from revenge, 
yet when the rooted national prejudices of the prisoner had 
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been explained, which made him consider himself as stained 
with indelible dishonour when subjected to personal violence ; 
when his previous patience, model ation, and cnduiance, were 
considered, the generosity of the Englisli audience was inclined 
to regard his crime as the wayward aberialion of a false idea of 
honour rather than as flowing from a heart natuially savage, 
or perverted by habitual vice. I shall never forget the charge 
of the venerable judge to the jury, although not at that time 
liable to be much affected either by that which was eloquent or 
pathetic 

“ We have had,” he said, “ in the previous part of our 
duty ” (alluding to some former trials) “ to discuss crimes 
which infer disgust and abhorrence, while they call down the 
well-merited vengeance of the law It is now our sull more 
melancholy task to apply its salutary though severe enactments 
to a case of a very singular character, in which tlie crime (for 
a Clime it is, and a deep one) arose less out of the malevolence 
of the heart, than the erroi of the understanding — less from 
any idea of committing wrong, than from an unhappily per- 
verted notion of that which is right. Here we have two men, 
highly esteemed, it has been stated, in their rank of life, and 
attached, it seems, to each other as friends, one of whose lives 
has been already sacrificed to a punctilio, and the other about 
to prove the vengeance of the offended laws ; and yet both may 
claim our commiseration at least, as men acting in ignorance 
of each other’s national prejudices, and unliappily misguided 
rather than voluntarily erring from the path of right conduct 
“ In the original cause of the misunderstanchng, we must 
in justice give the right to the prisoner at the bar. He had 
acquired possession of the enclosure which was the obj’ect 
of competition, by a legal contract with the proprietor, Mr. 
Ireby , and yet, when accosted with reproaches undeserved 
m themselves, and galling doubtless to a tempei at least 
sufficiently susceptible of passion, he offered notwitlistandmg 
to yield up half his acquisition foi the sake of peace and good 
neighbourhood, and his amicable proposal was rejected with 
scorn Then follows the scene at Mr Heskett the publican’s, 
and you will observe how the stranger was treated by the 
deceased, and, I am sorry to observe, by those around, who 
seem to have urged him in a manner which was aggravating in 
the highest degree While he asked for peace and for composi- 
tion, and offered submission to a magistrate, or to a mutual 
arbiter, the prisoner was insulted by a whole company, who 
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seem on this occasion to have forgotten the national maxim of 
‘ fair play ' , and while attempting to escape from the place 
in peace, he was intercepted, struck down, and beaten to the 
effusion of his blood. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, it was with some impatience that 
I heard my learned brother, who opened the case for the 
crown, give an unfavouiable turn to the prisoner’s conduct 
on this occasion. He said the prisoner was afraid to encounter 
his antagonist in fair fight, or to submit to the laws of the 
ring , and that therefore, like a cowardly Italian, he had 
recourse to his fatal stiletto, to murder the man whom he 
dared not meet in manly encounter I observed the prisoner 
shrink from this part of the accusation with the abhorrence 
natural to a brave man ; and as I would wish to make my 
words impressive when I point his real crime, I must secure 
his opinion of my impartiality, by rebutting everything that 
seems to me a false accusation There can be no doubt that 
the prisoner is a man of resolution — too much resolution — 
I wish to Heaven that he had less, or rather that he had had 
a better education to regulate it 

“ Gentlemen, as to the laws my brother talks of, they 
may be known m the bull-rmg, or the bear-garden, or the 
cockpit, but they are not known here. Or, if they should 
be so far admitted as furnishing a species of proof that no 
malice was intended in this sort of combat, from which fatal 
accidents do sometimes aiise, it can only be so admitted when 
both parties are in pan casn, equally acquainted with, and 
equally willing to refer themselves to, that species of arbitra- 
ment But will It be contended that a man of superior rank 
and education is to be subjected, or is obliged to subject 
himself, to this coarse and brutal strife, perhaps in opposition 
to a younger, stronger, or more skilful opponent ? Certainly 
even the pugilistic code, if founded upon the fair play of 
Merry Old England, as my brother alleges it to be, can contain 
nothing so preposterous. And, gentlemen of the jury, if 
the laws would support an English gentleman, wearing, 
we will suppose, his sword, in defending himself by force 
against a violent personal aggression of the nature offered 
to this prisoner, they will not less protect a foreigner and 
a stranger, involved in the same unpleasmg circumstances. 
If, therefore, gentlemen of the jury, when thus piessed by 
a vis major, the object of obloquy to a w'hole company, and 
of direct violence from one at least, and, as he might leasonably 
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apprehend, from moie, the panel had produced the weapon 
which his countrymen, as we are informed, generally carry 
about their persons, and the same unhappy circumstances 
had ensued which you have heard detailed in evidence, I 
could not in my conscience have asked from you a verdict 
of murder The prisoner’s personal defence might, indeed, 
even in that case, have gone more or less beyond the Mode) amen 
mcvlpatae tutelae, spoken of by lawyers, but the punishment 
incuired would have been that of manslaughter, not of murder 
I beg leave to add that I should have thought this milder 
species of charge was demanded in the case supposed, not- 
withstanding the statute of James I, cap 8, which takes the 
case of slaughter by stabbing with a short weapon, even without 
malice prepense, out of the benefit of clergy For this statute 
of slabbing, as it is termed, arose out of a temporary cause , 
and as the real guilt is the same, whether the slaughter be 
committed by the dagger, or by sword or pistol, the benignity 
of the modern law places them all on the same, or nearly the 
same footing. 

“ But, gentlemen of the jury, the pinch of the case lies 
in the interval of two hours interposed betwixt the reception 
of the injury and the fatal retaliation. In the heat of affray 
and chaude miUe^ law, compassionating the infirmities of 
humanity, makes allowance for the passions which rule such 
a stormy moment — ^for the sense of present pain, for the 
apprehension of further injury, for the difficulty of ascer- 
taining with due accuracy the precise degree of violence which 
is necessary to protect the person of the individual, without 
annoying or injuring the assailant more than is absolutely' 
requisite But the time necessary to walk twelve miles, 
however speedily performed, was an interval sufficient for 
the prisoner to have recollected himself , and the violence 
with which he carried his purpose into efect, with so many 
circumstances of deliberate determination, could neither be 
induced by the passion of anger, nor that of fear It was 
the purpose and the act of predetermined revenge, for v-hich 
law neither can, will, nor ought to have sympathy or allowance 
It IS true, we may repeat to ourselves, in alleviation of 
this poor man’s unhappy action, that his case is a very peculiar 
one The country which he inhabits, was, in the days of many 
now alive, inaccessible to the laws, not only of England, which 
have not even yet penetrated thither, but to those to which 
our neighbours of Scotland are subjected, and which must be 
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supposed to be, and no doubt actually arc, founded upon the 
general principles of justice and equity which peivade every 
avilised country. Amongst their mountains, as among the 
North 'American Indians, the various tribes were wont to make 
- war ujion each other, so that each man w'as obhged to go aimed 
for his own protection These men, from the ideas which 
they entertained of their own descent and of their own con- 
sequence, regarded themselves as so many cavaliers or men- 
at-arms, rather than as the peasantry of a peaceful country 
Those laws of the ring, as my brother terras them, weie 
unknown to the race of warlike mountaineers , that decision 
of quarrels by no other weapons than those which nature 
has given ever}'" man, must to them have seemed as vulgar 
and as preposterous as to the noblesse of France Revenge, 
on the other hand, must have been as familiar to their habits 
of society as to those of the Cherokees or Mohawlts It is 
indeed, as described by Bacon, at bottom a kind of wild 
untutored justice ; for the fear of retaliation must withhold 
the hands of the oppressor where there is no regular law to 
check daring violence. But though all this may be granted, 
and though we may allow that, such havmg been the case 
of the Highlands m the days of the prisoner’s fathers, many 
of the opinions and sentiments must still contmue to influence 
the present generation, it cannot, and ought not, even in this 
most painful case, to alter the admimstration of the law, 
either m your hands, gentlemen of the jury, or in mine The 
first object of civilization is to place the general protection 
of the law, equally administered, m the room of that wild 
justice, which every man cut and carved for himself, according 
to the length of his sword and the strength of his arm The 
law says to the subjects, with a voice only inferior to that 
of the Deity, ‘ Vengeance is mine.’ The instant that there 
is time for passion to cool, and reason to interpose, an injured 
party must become aware that the law assumes the exclusive 
cognizance of the right and wrong betwixt the parties, and 
opposes her inviolable buckler to every attempt of the private 
party to right himself I repeat, that this unhappy man ought 
, personally to be the object rather of our pity than our abhor- 
rence, for he failed in his ignorance, and from mistaken notions 
of honour But thiR crime is not the less that of murder, 
gentlemen, and, in your high and important office, it is your 
duty so to find. Englishmen have their angry passions as 
well as Scots ; and should this man’s action remain unpunished. 
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you may unsheath, under various pretences, a thousand daggers 
betwixt the Land’s-end and the Orkneys.” 

The venerable judge thus ended what, to judge by his 
apparent emotion, and by the tears which filled his eyes, was 
really a painful task The jury, according to his instructions, 
brought in a verdict of Guilty ; and Robin Oig M'Combich, 
akas M‘ Gregor, was sentenced to death and left for execution, 
which took place accordmgly He met his fate with great 
firmness, and acknowledged the justice of his sentence. But 
he repelled indignantly the observations of those who accused 
him of attacking an unarmed man. “ I give a life for the life 
I took,” he said, “ and what can I do more ? ” 
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THE BOTTLE IMP 

T-IHERI; was a man of the island of Hawaii, whom I shall call 
i Keawe ; for the truth is, he still lives, and his name must 
be kept secret , but the place of his birth was not far from 
Honaunau, where the hones of Keawe the Great lie hidden 
in a cave. This man was poor, brave, and active , he could 
read and write like a schoolmaster ; lie was a fost-rate 
besides, sailed for some time in the island 
steered a whaleboat on the Kamakua coast ^t knph it 
came m Keawe’s mind to have a sight of fte 
and foreign cities, and he shipped on a vessel bound to ban 

^Thris a fine town, with a fine harbour, =>nd rjch people 

uncountable ; and, m particular, ^ , 

covered with palaces. Upon this hill Keawe was one day 
taking a walk, tvith Ids pocket full of wewing the giem 

housl upon fher hand «th pleasure. Whm &e hous. 

;t;ieTewho‘'L:ifin&dtakeno 

The thought was in his mind when he ^Ijd and 

that was smaller than some others, nire silver 

beautified like a toy ; the steps of house sh^^^^^^ 
and the borders of the garden bloomed hke garlands and 

windows were bright like diamonds » an stoomnff he 

wondered at the exceUence of f he "aw So stoppmg, tie 

was aware of a man that looked fort up ^ 

window, so clear that Keawe could see 1 ^ 1^^^ 

in a pool upon die reef 

aS^Tbmerirsi^^^^^^^ ’ And' Sie Lth of it is. that as Keawe 
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looked in upon the man, and the man looked out upon ICeawe, 
each envied the other. 

All of a sudden the man smiled and nodded, and beckoned 
Keawe to enter, and met him at the door of the house. 

“ This IS a fine house of mine,” said the man, and bitterly 
sighed. “ Would you not care to view the chambers ? ” 

So he led Keawe all over it, from the cellar to tlie roof, and 
there was nothing there that was not perfect of its kmd, and 
Keawe was astonished 

“ Truly,” said Keawe, “ this is a beautifiil house ; if I 
lived in the like of it, I should be laughing all day long. Hovr 
comes It, then, that you should be sighing ? ” 

“ There is no reason,” said the man, “ why you should not 
have a house in all points similar to this, and finer, if you wish 
You have some money, I suppose ? ” 

“ I have fifty dollars,” said Keawe , “ but a house like 
this will cost more than fifty dollars.” 

The man made a computation. “ I am sorry you have no 
more,” said he, “ for it may raise you trouble in the future ; but 
It shall be yours at fifty dollars ” 

“ The house ? ” asked Keawe. 

“ No, not the house,” replied the man ; “ but the bottle. 
For I must tell you, although I appear to you so rich and 
fortunate, all my fortune, and this house itself and its garden, 
came out of a bottle not much bigger than a pmt This is it.” 

And he opened a lockfast place, and took out a round- 
bellied bottle with a long neck , the glass of it was white like 
milk, with changing lambow colours m the grain Withm- 
sides something obscurely moved, like a shadow and a fire 
“ This IS the bottle,” said the man , and, when Keawe 
laughed, “ You do not believe me ? ” he added “ Try, then, 
for yourself See if you can break it ” 

So Keawe took the bottle up and dashed it on the floor till 
he was weary ; but it jumped on the floor like a cluld’s ball, 
and was not injured 

“ This is a strange thing,” said Keawe “ For by the 
touch of It, as well as by the look, the bottle should be of 
glass ” 

“ Of glass It IS,” replied the man, sighing more heavily 
than ever , “ but the glass of it was tempered in the flames of 
hell An imp lives m it, and that is the shadow we behold 
there moving , or, so I suppose If any man buy this bottle 
the imp is at his command , all that he desires — love, fame, 
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money, houses like this house, ay, or a city like this city — all 
are his at the word uttered. Napoleon had this bottle, and by 
it he grew to be the king of the world , but he sold it at the 
last and fell. Captain Cook had this bottle, and by it he 
found his way to so many islands ; but he too sold it, and 
was slam upon Hawaii. For, once it is sold, the power goes 
and the protection , and unless a man remain content with 
what he has, ill will befall him 

“ And yet you ulk of selling it yourself ? ” Keawe said 
“ I have all I wish, and I am growing elderly,” replied the 
man. “ There is one thing the imp cannot do — ^he cannot 
prolung life , and it would not be fair to conceal from you 
there is a drawback to the bottle ; for if a man die before he 
sells it, he must bum m hell for ever.” 

“ To be sure, that is a drawback and no mistake,” cried 
Keawe. “ I would not meddle with the thing I can do 
without a house, thank God , but there is one thmg I could 
not be doing with one particle, and that is to be damned ” 

“ Dear me, you must not run away with thmgs,” returned 
the man “ All you have to do is to use the power of the imp 
in moderation, and then sell it to some one else, as I do to 
you, and finish your hfe in comfort ” 

“ Well, I observe two thmgs,” said Keawe. “ All the 
time you keep sighing like a maid m love — that is one , and 
for the other, you sell this bottle very cheap ” 

“ I have told you already why I sigh,” said the man " It 
It because I fear my health is breaking up ; and, as you said 
yourself, to die and go to the devil is a pity for any one As 
for why I sell so cheap, I must explain to you there is a 
peculiarity about the bottle. Long ago, when the devil 
brought It first upon earth, it was extremely expensive, and 
was sold first of ail to Prester John for many millions of dollars , 
but It cannot be sold at all, unless sold at a loss If you sell 
It for as much as you paid for it, back it comes to you again 
like a homing pigeon It follows that the price has kept 
falling m these centuries, and the bottle is now remarkably 
cheap I bought it myself from one of my great neighbours 
on this hill, and the price I paid was only ninety dollars I 
could sell it for as high as eighty-nme dollars and ninety-nine 
cents, but not a penny dearer, or back the thing must come to 
me Now', about this there are two bothers First, when you 
offer a bottle so smgular for eighty-odd dollars, people suppose 
you to be jesting And second — but there is no hurt}' about 
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that— and I need not go into it Only remember it must be 
coined money that you sell it for.” 

“ How am I to know that this is all true ? ” asked Keawe. 

“ Some of it you can tr}'- at once,” replied the man “ Give 
me your fifty dollars, take the bottle, and wish your fifty 
dollais back into your pocket Tf that does not happen, I 
pledge you my honour I will cry off the bargain and restore 
your money.” 

“ You are not deceiving me ? " said Keawe. 

The man bound himself with a great oath. 

“ Well, I will risk that much,” said Keawe, “ for that can 
do no haim,” and he paid over his money to the man, and the 
man handed him the bottle 

“ Imp of the bottle,” said Keawe, “ I want my fifty dollars 
back ” And sure enough, he had scarce said the woid before 
his pocket was as heavy as ever. 

“ To be sure this is a wonderful bottle,” said Keawe. 

“ And now good-morning to you, my fine fellow, and the 
devil go with you for me,” said the man 

“ Hold on,” said Keawe, “ I don’t want any more of this 
fun Here, take your bottle back ” 

“ You have bought it for less than I paid for it,” replied 
the man, rubbing his hands “ It is yours now ; and, for ray 
part, I am only concerned to see the back of you ” And with 
that he rang for his Chinese servant, and had Keawe shown 
out of the house 

Now, when Keawe was in the street, with the bottle under 
his arm, he began to think “ If all is true about this bottle, 
I may have made a losing bargam,” thinks he " But perhaps 
the man was only fooling me ” The first thing he did was 
to count his money , the sum was exact — ^forty-nine dollars 
American money, and one Chili piece. “ That looks like the 
truth,” said Keawe “ Now I will try another part ” 

The streets m that part of the city were as clean as a ship’s 
decks, and though it was noon, there were no passengers. 
Keawe set the bottle in the gutter and walked away Twice 
he looked back, and there was the milky, round-bellied bottle 
where he left it A third time he looked back and turned a 
coiner but he had scarce done so, when somethmg knocked 
upon his elbow, and behold ! it was the long neck sticking 
up , and as for the round belly, it was jammed into the pocket 
of his pilot-coat ^ ^ 

“ And that looks hke the truth,” said Keawe. 
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The next thing he did was to buy a corkscrew in a shop, 
and go apart into a secret place in the fields And there he 
tried to draw the cork, but as often as he put the screw in, out 
It came again, and the cork was as whole as ever 

“ This IS some new sort of cork,^’ said Keawe, and all at 
once he began to shake and sweat, for he was afraid of that 
bottle 

On 'his way back to the port-side he saw a shop where a 
man sold shells and clubs from the wild islands, old heathen 
deities, old coined money, pictures from China and Japan, and 
all manner of thmgs that sailors brmg m their sea-chests And 
here he had an idea So he went m and offered the bottle foi 
a hundred dollars The man of the shop laughed at him at 
first, and offered him five , but, indeed, it was a curious bottle, 
such glass was never blown m any human glass-works, so 
prettily the colours shone under the milky way, and so strangely 
the shadow hovered m the midst ; so, after he had disputed a 
while after the manner of his kmd, the shopman gave Keawe 
sixty silver dollars for the thing and set it on a shelf m the 
midst of his window 

“ Now,” said Keawe, “ I have sold that for sixty which I 
, bought for fifty — or, to say truth, a little less, because one of 
my dollars was from Chih Now I shall know the truth upon 
another point.” 

So he went back on board his ship, and when he opened his 
chest, there was the bottle, which had come more quicky than 
himself. Now Keawe had a mate on board whose name was 
Lopaka. 

“ What ails you,” said Lopaka, “ that you stare in your 
chest ? ” 

They were alone in the ship’s forecastle, and Keawe bound 
him to secrecy, and told all 

“ This IS a very strange affair,” said Lopaka ; “ and I fear 
you will be in trouble about this bottle But there is one point 
very clear — that you are sure of the trouble, and you had better 
have the profit m the bargam Make up your mind what you 
want with it , give the order, and it is done as you desire, I will 
buy the bottle myself , for I have an idea of ^my own to get a 
schooner, and go trading through the islands ” 

“ That is not my idea,” said Keawe , “ but to have a 
beautiful house and garden on the Kona Coast, where I jvas 
born, the sun shmmg in at the door, flowers in the g^<^n, 
glass in the wmdows, pictures on the walls, and toys and fine 
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carpets on the tables, for all the world like the house I %vas m 
this day — only a stoiy higher, and with balconies all about 
like the King’s palace , and to live there without care and 
make merry with my friends and relatives ” 

“ Well,” said Lopaka, “ let us carry it back with us to 
Hawaii ; and if all comes true as you suppose, I will buy the 
bottle, as I said, and ask a schooner ” 

Upon that they were agreed, and it was not long before 
the ship returned to Honolulu, carrying Keawe and Lopaka, 
and the bottle. “ They were scarce come ashore wiien they 
met a friend upon the beach, who began at once to condole 
with Keawe 

“ I do not know what I am to be condoled about,” said 
Keawe. 

“ Is It possible you have not heard,” said the friend, “ your 
uncle — ^that good old man — is dead, and your cousin — that 
beautiful boy — ^was drowned at sea ? ” 

Keawe was filled wuth sorrow, and, beginning to weep and 
to lament, he forgot about the bottle. But Lopaka was thmkmg 
to himself, and presently, w'hen Keawe’s grief was a little 
abated, “ I have been thinking,” said Lopalca, “ had not 
your uncle lands in Hawaii, in the district of Kau ? ” 

“ No,” said Keawe, “ not in Kau they are on the mount- 
tain side — a little be-south Kookena ” 

“ These lands will now be yours ? ” asked Lopaka 
“ And so they will,” says Keaw'e, and began again to lament 
for his relatives 

“ No,” said Lopaka, do not lament at present I have 
a thought in my mmd How if this should be the doing of 
the bottle ? For here is the place ready for your house ” 

“ If this be so,” cried Keawe, “ it is a very ill way to serve 
me by killing my relatives But it may be, indeed ; for it was 
m just such a station that I saw the house with my mmd’s eye ” 
“ The house, however, is not yet built,” said Lopaka 
“No, nor like to be ' ” said Keawe , “for though my 
uncle has some coffee and ava and bananas, it vull not be more 
than will keep me m comfort , and the rest of that land is the 
black lava ” 

“ Let us go to the lawyer,” said Lopaka , “ I have still 
this idea in my mind ” 

Now, when they came to the lawyer’s, it appeared Keawe’s 
uncle had grown monstrous rich in 'the last days, and there 
was a fund of money 
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“ And here is the money foi the house I ” cried Lopaka. 

If you are thinking of a new house/’ said the lawyer, 
" here is the card of a new architect of whom they tell me great 
things/’ 

“ Better and better • ” cried Lopaka. “ Here is all made 
plain for us. Let us continue to obey orders ” 

So they w'ent to the aichitect, and he had drawings of 
houses on his table 

“ You want something out of the w'ay,” said the architect 
“ How do you like this ? ” and he handed a diawmg to Keawe. 
' Now, wLen Keawe set eyes on the drawing, he cried out 
aloud, for it was the picture of his thought exactly drawn 

“ I am in for this house,” thought he ” Little as I like 
the way it comes to me, I am in for it now', and I may as well 
take the good along w'lth the evil ” 

So he told the architect all that he wished, and how he 
Would have that house furnished, and about the pictures on 
the W'all and the knick-knacks on the tables , and he asked the 
man plamly for how' much he would undertake the whole 
affair 

The architect put many questions, and took his pen and 
made a computation ; and when he had done he named the 
very sum that Keawe had inherited 

Lopaka and Keawe looked at one another and nodded 

“ It IS quite clear,” thought Keawe, “ that I am to have 
this house, w'hether or no It comes from the devil, and I 
fear I will get little good by that , and of one thing I am sure, 
I will make no more wishes as long as I have this bottle But 
with the house I am saddled, and I may as well take the good 
along with the evil ” 

So he made his terms with the architect, and they signed a 
paper ; and Keawe and Lopaka took ship again and sailed to 
Australia , for it was concluded between them they should not 
interfeie at all, but leave the architect and the bottle imp to 
build and to adorn the house at their own pleasure. 

The voyage was a good voyage, only all tlie time Keaw'e 
was holding m his breath, for he had sworn he would utter 
no more wishes, and take no more favours, from the devil 
The time was up when they got back The architect told 
them that the house was ready, and Keawe and Lopaka took 
3 passage m the Hall, and went down Kona way to view the 
house, and see if all had been done fitly according to the 
thought that was in Keawe’s mind. 



Now, the house stood on the mountain side, visible to 
ships Above, the forest lan up into the clouds of ram ; below, 
the black lava fell m cliffs, wheie the kings of old lay buried 
A garden bloomed about the house with every hue of flowers ; 
and there was an orchard of papaia on the one hand and an 
orchard of bread-fruit on the other, and right in fiont, towards 
the sea, a ship’s mast had been rigged up^ and bore a flag 
As for the house, it was three stories high, with great chambers 
and broad balconies on each. The windows were of glass, 
so excellent that it was as clear as water and as bright as day. 
All manner of furniture adorned the chambers Pictures hung 
upon the wall in golden frames — pictures of ships, and men 
fighting, and of the most beautiful women, and of singular 
places , nowhere in the world are there pictures of so bright a 
colour as those Keawe found hanging m his house As for the 
kmck-knacks, they were extraordinarily fine : chiming clocks 
and musical boxes, little men with nodding heads, books filled 
wnth pictures, weapons of price from all quarters of the world, 
and the most elegant puzzles to entertain the leisure of a 
solitary man And as no one would care to live in such cham- 
bers, only to walk through and view them, the balconies were 
made so broad that a whole town might have lived upon them 
in delight , and Keawe knew not which to prefer, whethei the 
back porch, where you get the land breeze and looked upon 
the orchards and the flowers, or the front balcony, where you 
could drink the wind of the sea, and look down tlie steep wall 
of the mountain and see the Hall going by once a week or so 
between Hookena and the hills of Pele, or the schooners 
plying up the coast for wood and ava and bananas 

When they had viewed all, Keawe and Lopaka sat on tlie 
porch 

“ Well,” asked Lopaka, “ is it all as you designed ? ” 

“ Words cannot utter it,” said Keawe. “ It is better than 
I dreamed, and I am sick with satisfaction ” 

“ There is but one thing to consider,” said Lopaka, “ all 
this may be quite natural, and the bottle imp have nothing 
whatever to say to it If I were to buy the bottle, and got no 
schooner after all, I should have put my hand in the fire for 
nothing. I gave you my word, I know , but yet I think you 
would not grudge me one more proof ” 

I have sworn I would take no more favours,” said Keawe. 

I have gone already deep enough ” 

“ This is no favour I am thinking of,” replied Lopaka. 
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“ It is only to see the imp Wmself. There is nothing to be 
gained by that, and so nothing to be ashamed of, and yet, if 
I once saw him, I should be sure of the whole matter So 
indulge me so far, and let me see the imp ; and, after that, 
here is the money m my hand, and I will buy it ” 

“ There is only one thing I am afraid of,” said Keawe. 
“ The imp may be very ugly to view, and if you once set eyes 
upon him you might be very undesirous of the bottle ” 

“ I am a man of my word,” said Lopaka “ And here is 
the money betwixt us.” 

“ Very well,” replied Keawe, “ I have a curiosity myself 
So come, let us have one look at you, Mr Imp ” 

Now as soon as that was said, the imp looked out of the 
bottle, and in again, swift as a lizard ; and there sat Keawe 
and Lopaka turned to stone The night had quite come, 
before either found ‘a thought to say or voice to say it with , 
and then Lopaka pushed the money over and took the 
bottle 

“ I am a man of my word,” said he, “ and had need to be 
so, or I would not touch this bottle with my foot. Well, I 
shall get my schooner and a dollar or two for my pocket , and 
then I will be rid of this devil as fast as I can For, to tell you 
the plain truth, the look of him has cast me down ” 

“ Lopaka,” said Keawe, “ do not you think any worse of 
me than you can help , I know it is night, and the roads bad, 
and the pass by the tombs an ill place to go by so late, but I 
declare since I have seen that little face, I cannot eat or sleep 
or pray till it is gone from me I will give you a lantern, and 
a basket to put the bottle m, and any picture or fine thing m 
all my house that takes your fancy , and be gone at once, and 
go sleep at Hookena with Nahinu ” 

” Keawe,” said Lopaka, “ many a man would take this ill , 
above all, when I am doing you a turn so friendly, as to keep 
my word and buy the bottle , and for that matter, the night 
and the dark, and the way by the tombs, must be all tenfold 
more dangerous to a man with such a sin upon his conscience 
and such a bottle under his arm But for my part, I am so 
extremely terrified myself, I have not the heart to blame you 
Here I go, then , and I pray God you may be happy m your 
house, and I fortunate with my schooner, and both get to 
heaven in the end in spite of the devil and his bottle ” 

So Lopaka went down the mountain , and Keawe stood 
in his front balcony, and listened to the clink of the horses’ 
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shoes, and watched the lantern go shining down the path, and 
along the cliff of caves where the old dead are buried , and 
all the time he trembled and clasped his hands, and prayed 
foi his friend, and gave glor}' to God that he himself was 
escaped out of that trouble. 

But the next day came veiy brightly, and that new house 
of his was so delightful to behold that he forgot his terrors 
One day followed another, and Keawe dwelt there m perpetual 
joy. He had his place on the back porch , it was there he ate 
and lived, and lead the stones m the Honolulu newspapers ; 
but when any one came by they would go in and view the 
chambers and the pictures And the fame of the house went 
fai and wide , it was called Ka-Hale Nm — the Great House — 
in all Kona ; and sometimes the Bright House, foi Keawe 
kept a Chinaman, who was all day dusting and fuibishing ; 
and the glass, and the gilt, and the fine stuffs, and the pictures, 
shone as bright as the morning As for Keawe himself, he 
could not walk in the chambers without singing, his heart was 
so enlarged , and when ships sailed by upon the sea, he would 
fly his colours on the mast 

So time went by, until one day Keawe vent upon a visit 
as fai as Kailua to certain of his friends There he was well 
feasted , and left as soon as he could the next morning, and 
rode hard, for he was impatient to behold his beautiful house ; 
and, besides, the night then coming on was the night in which 
the dead of old days go abroad in the sides of Kona , and 
having already meddled with the devil, he was the more chary 
of meeting with the dead A little beyond Honaunau, loolang 
fai ahead, he was aware of a woman bathing in the edges of 
the sea , and she seemed a well-grown girl, but he thought no 
more of it Then he saw her white shift flutter as she put it 
on, and then her red holoku , and by the time he came abreast 
of her she was done with her toilet, and had come up from the 
sea, and stood by the track-side in her red holoku, and she was 
all freshened with the bath, and her eyes shone and were kind 
Now Keawe no sooner beheld her than he drew rein 

“ I thought I knew every one m this country,” said he 
” How comes it that I do not know you ? ” 

“ I am Kokua, daughter of &ano,” said the girl, “ and I 
have just returned from Oahu Who arc you ? ” 

“ I will tell you who I am in a little,” said Keawe, dis- 
mounting from his horse, “ but not now For I have a thought 
in my mind, and if you knew who I was, you might have 
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heard of me, and would not give me a true answer But tell 
me, first of all, one thing : are you married ? ” 

At this Kokua laughed out aloud “It is you who ask 
questions/’ she said “ Are you married yourself ? ” 

“ Indeed, Kokua, I am not,” replied Keawe, “ and never 
thought to be until this hour But here is the plain truth 
I have met you here at the roadside, and I saw your eyes, 
which are like the stars, and my heart went to you as swift 
as a bird And so now, if you want none of me, say so, and 
I will go on to my own place ; but if you think me no worse 
than any other young man, say so, too, and I will turn aside 
to your father’s for the night, and to-morrow I will talk with 
the good man ” 

Kokua said never a word, but she looked at the sea and 
laughed 

“ Kokua,” said Keawe, “ if you say nothing, I will take 
that for the good answer , so let us be stepping to your father’s 
door.” 

She went on ahead of him, still without speech , only 
sometimes she glanced back and glanced away again, and she 
kept the strings of her hat in her mouth 

Now, when they had come to the door, Kiano came out 
on his veranda, and cried out and welcomed Keawe by name 
At that the girl looked over, for the fame of the great house 
had come to her ears , and, to be sure, it was a great tempta- 
tion. All that evening they were very merry together ; and 
the girl was as bold as brass under the eyes of her parents, 
and made a mark of Keawe, for she had a quick wit The next 
day he had a word with Kiano, and found the girl alone 
“ Kokua,” said he, “ you made a mark of me all the even- 
ing , and it is still time to bid me go I would not tell you 
who I was, because I have so fine a house, and I feared you 
would think too much of that house and too little of the man 
that loves you Now you know all, and if you wish to have 
seen the last of me, say so at once ” 

“ No,” said Kokua, but tins time she did not laugh, nor 
did Keawe ask for more 

^ This was the wooing of Keawe , things had gone quickly , 
but so an arrow goes, and the ball of a rifle swifter still, and 
yet both may strike the target Things had gone fast, but 
they had gone fai also, and the thought of Keawe rang in the 
maiden’s head , she heard his voice in the breach of the surf 
upon the lava, and for this young man that she had seen but 
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twice she would have left falhei and molhei and her native 
islands. As for Keawe himself, his horse flew up the path 
of the mountain under the cliff of tombs, and the sound of' 
the hoofs, and the sound of Keawe singing to himself for 
pleasure, echoed in the caverns of the dead He came to the 
Bright House, and still he was singing He sat and ate in the 
broad balcon)^ and the Chinaman wondered at his master, to 
hear how he sang between the mouthfuls The sun went down 
into the sea, and the night came , and Keawe walked the 
balconies by lamplight, high on the mountains, and the voice 
of his singing startled men on ships. 

“ Here am I now upon my high place,” he said to himself. 
“ Life may be no better , this is the mountain top , and all 
shelves about me towards the worse. For the first time I will 
light up the chambers, and bathe in my fine bath with the hot 
water and the cold, and sleep above in the bed of my bridal 
chamber ” 

So the Chinaman had word, and he must rise from sleep 
and light the furnaces ; and as he walked below, beside the 
boilers, he heard his master singing and rejoicing above him 
m the lighted chambers When the water began to be hot 
the Chinaman cried to his master : and Keawe went into the 
bathroom , and the Chinaman heard him sing as he filled the 
marble basin , and heard him sing, and the singing broken, 
as he undressed , until of a sudden, the song ceased The 
Chinaman listened, and listened , he called up the house to 
Keawe to ask if all were well, and Keawe answered him “ Yes,” 
and bade him go to bed , but there was no more singing in 
the Bright House , and all night long the Chinaman heard 
his master’s feet go round and round the balconies without 
repose 

Now, the truth of it was this as Keawe undressed for his 
bath, he spied upon his flesh a patch like a patch of lichen on 
a rock, and it was then that he stopped singing. For he knew 
the likeness of that patch, and knew that he was fallen in the 
Chinese Evil.^ 

Now, It IS a sad thing for any man to fall into this sickness. 
And it would be a sad thing for any one to leave a house so 
beautiful and so commodious, and depart from all his friends 
to the north coast of Molokai, between the mighty cliff and 
the sea-breakers. But what was that to the case of the man 
Keawe, he who had met his love but yesterday and won her 

^ Leprosy 
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but that morning, and now saw all his hopes break, in a moment, 
like a piece of glass ? 

A while he sat upon the edge of the bath, then sprang, 
with a cry, and ran outside ; and to and fio, to and fro, along 
the balcony, like one despairing. 

“ Very willingly could I leave Hawaii, the home of my 
fathers,” Keawe was thinking. Very lightly could I leave 
my house, the high-placed, the many-wmdowed, here upon 
the mountains Very bravely could I go to Molokai, to Kalau- 
papa by the cliffs, to live with the smitten and to sleep there, 
lai from my fathers. But what wrong have I done, what sin 
lies upon my soul, that I should have encountered Kokua 
coming cool from the sea- water m the evening ? Kokua, the 
soul ensnarer ! Kokua, the light of my life I Her may I 
never wed, her may I look upon no longer, her may I no more 
handle wnth my loving hand , and it is for this, it is for you, 
0 Kokua ' that I pour my lamentations > ” 

Now you are to observe what sort of a man Keawe was, 
for he might have dwelt there in the Bright House for years, 
and no one been the wiser of his sickness , but he reckoned 
nothing of that, if he must lose Kokua And again he might 
have wed Kokua even as he was , and so many would have 
done, because they have the souls of pigs , but Keawe loved 
the maid manfully, and he would do her no hurt and bring 
her in no danger. 

A little beyond the midst of the night, there came in his 
mind the recollection of that bottle He went round to the 
back porch, and called to memory the day when the devil 
had looked forth , and at the thought ice ran in his 
veins 

“ A dreadful thing is in the bottle,” thought Keawe, “ and 
dreadful is the imp, and it is a dreadful thing to risk the flames 
of hell. But what other hope have I to cure my sickness or 
to wed Kokua ? What » ” he thought, “ would I beard the 
devil once, only to get me a house, and not face him agam to 
Win Kokua ? ” 

Thereupon he called to mind it was the next day the Hall 
went by on her return to Honolulu “ There must f go first, 
he thought, “ and see Lopaka. For the best hope that I have 
now is to find that same bottle I was so pleased to be 
rid of ” 

Never a wink could he sleep , the food stuck in his throat , 
but he sent a letter to Kiano, and about the time when the 
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steamei would be coming, rode down Ijeside the cliff of the 
tombs It lained , his horse went heavily , he looked up at 
the black mouths of the caves, and he envied the dead that 
slept there and were done with trouble , and called to mind 
how he had galloped by the day befoie, and was astonished. 
So he came down to Hookena, and there was all the country 
gathered for the steamer as usual In the shed befoie the 
store they sat and jested and passed the news ; but there was 
no matter of speech in Keawe’s bosom, and he sat in their 
midst and looked without on the ram falling on the houses, 
and the surf beating among the rocks, and the sighs arose in 
his throat 

“ Keawe of the Bright House is out of spirits,” said one to 
another Indeed, and so he was, and little wonder 

Then the Hall came, and the whale-boat earned him on 
boaid. The after-part of the ship was full of Haoles ^ — who 
had been to visit the volcano, as their custom is ; and the 
midst was crowded with Kanakas, and the forepart witli wild 
bulls from Hilo and horses from Kau ; but Keawe sat apart 
fiom all in his sorrow, and watched for the house of Kiano 
There it sat low upon the shore in the black rocks, and shaded 
by the cocoa-palms, and there by the door was a red holoku, 
no greater than a fly, and going to and fro with a fly’s busjmess 
“ Ah, queen of my heart,” he cried, “ I’ll venture my dear 
soul to win you ! ” 

Soon after darlmess fell and the cabins were lit up, and 
the Haoles sat and played at the cards and drank whisky as 
their custom is , but Keaw^e walked the deck all night ; and 
all the next day, as they steamed under the lee of Maui or of 
Molokai, he was still pacing to and fro like a wild animal m a 
menagerie 

Towards evening they passed Diamond Head, and came 
to the pier of Honolulu. Keawe stepped out among the crowd 
and began to ask for Lopaka It seemed he had become the 
owner of a schooner — none better in the islands — and ivas 
gone upon an adventure as far as Pola-Pola or Kahiki , so 
there was no help to be looked for from Lopaka Keawe 
called to mind a friend of his, a lawyer in the town (I must 
not tell his name), and inquired of him They said he was 
growm suddenly rich, and had a fine new house upon Waikiki 
shore , and this put a tliought m Keawe’s head, and he called 
a hack and drove to the lawyer’s house. 

^Whites 
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The house was all biand new, and the tiees in the garden 
no greater than walking-sticks, and the law^yer, when he came, 
' had the air of a man w'ell pleased 

“ What can I do to serve you ? ” said the la\vyer 
“ You are a friend of Lopaka’s,’’ replied Keawe, “ and 
Lopaka purchased from me a certain piece of goods that I 
thought you might enable me to trace ” 

The lawyer’s face became very dark “ I do not profess 
to misunderstand you, Mr. Keawe,” said he, “ tliough this is 
an ugly business to be stirring in. You may be sure I know 
nothing, but yet I have a guess, and if you would apply m a 
certain quarter I think you might have news ” 

And he named the name of a man, which, again, I had 
better not repeat So it was for days, and Keawe went from 
one to another, finding everywhere new clothes and carriages, 
and fine new houses, and men everywhere in great content- 
ment, although, to be sure, when he hinted at his busmess 
their faces would cloud over 

“ No doubt I am upon the track,” thought Keawe “ These 
new clothes and carnages are all the gifts of the little imp, 
and these glad faces are the faces of men wdio have taken 
their profit and got rid of the accursed thing m safety When 
I see pale cheeks and hear sighing, I shall know that I am near 
the bottle ” 

So it befell at last he was recommended to a Haole m 
Beritania Street. When he came to the door, about the hour 
of the evening meal, there were the usual marks of the new 
house, and the young garden, and the electric light-shimng m 
the windows ; but when the owner came, a shock of hope and 
fear ran through Keawe , for here was a young man, white 
as a corpse, and black about the eyes, the hair shedding from 
his head, and such a look in his countenance as a man may have 
when he is waiting for the gallows 

“ Here it is, to be sure,” thought Keawe, and so with this 
man he noways veiled his errand. “ I am come to buy the 
bottle,” said he 

At the word, the young Haole of Beritania Street reeled 
against the wall , . „ 

“ The bottle ! ” he gasped “ To buy the bottle ! 
he seemed to choke, and seizing Keawe by the arm, carried 
him into a room and poured out wine m two glasses 

“ Here is my respects,” said Keawe, who had he^ 
much about with Haoles m his time. “ Yes, he added, 
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“ I am come to buy the bottle. What is the price by 

now ? ” ,11. 

At that word tlie young man let his glass slip through his 

fingers, and looked upon Keawe like a ghost. 

“ The price,” says he ; “ the price 1 You do not Imow 
the price ? ” 

“ It IS for that I am asking you,” returned Keawe “ But 
why are you so much concerned ? Is theie anything wrong 
about the price ? ” 

“ It has dropped a great deal m value since your time, 
Mr Keawe,” said the young man, stammering 

“ Well, well, I shall have the less to pay for it,” said Keawe 
“ How much did it cost you ? ” 

The young man was as white as a sheet. 

“ Two cents,” said he. 

“ What > ” cried Keawe, “ two cents ? Why, then, you 

can only sell it for one. And he who buys it ” The 

words died upon Keawe’s tongue , he who bought it could 
never sell it again, the bottle and the bottle imp must abide 
with him until he died, and when he died must carry him to 
the red end of hell 

The young man of Bentania Street fell upon his knees 
“ For God’s sake, buy it ! ” he cried “ You can have all my 
fortune in the bargain. I was mad when I bought it at that 
price. I had embezzled money at my store ; I was lost else ; 
I must have gone to jail ” 

“ Poor creature,” said Keawe, “ you would risk your soul 
upon so desperate an adventure, and to avoid the proper 
punishment of your own disgrace ; and you think I could 
hesitate with love m front of me. Give me the bottle, and 
the change which I make sure you have all ready Here is a 
five-cent piece.” 

It was as Keawe supposed ; the young man had the change 
ready m a drawer , the bottle changed hands, and Keawe’s 
fingers were no sooner clasped upon the stalk than he had 
breathed his wish to be a clean man. And sure enough, when 
he got home to his room, and stripped himself before a glass, 
his flesh was whole like an infant’s And here was the strange 
thing : he had no sooner seen this miracle than his mind was 
changed within him, and he cared naught for the Chinese 
Evil, and little enough for Kokua ; and had but the one thought, 
that here he was bound to the bottle imp for time and for 
etermty, and had no better hope but to be a cinder for ever 
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in the flames of hell. Away ahead of him he saw them blaze 
with his mind’s eye, and his soul shrank, and darkness fell 
upon the light. 

When Keawe came to himself a little, he was aware it was 
the night when the band played at the hotel. Thither he went, 
because he feared to be alone ; and there, among happy faces, 
walked to and fro, and heard the tunes go up and down, and 
saw Berger beat the measure, and all the while he heard the 
flames crackle and saw the red fire burnmg in the bottomless 
pit. Of a sudden the band played Hikt-ao-ao\ that was a 
song that he had sung with Kokua, and at the strain courage 
returned to him. 

“It is done now,” he thought, “ and once more let me 
take the good along with the evil ” 

■ So It befell that he returned to Hawaii by the first steamer, 
and as soon as it could be managed he was wedded to 
Kokua, and carried her up the mountain side to the Bright 
House. 

Now it was so with these two, that when they were together 
Keawe’s heart was stilled ; but as soon as he was alone he fell 
into a brooding horror, and heard the flames crackle, and saw 
the red fire burn in the bottomless pit The girl, indeed, had 
come to him wholly , her heart leaped m her side at sight of 
him, her hand clung to his , and she was so fashioned, from 
the hair upon her head to the nails upon her toes, that none 
could see her without joy She was pleasant in her nature 
She had the good word always Full of song she was, and went 
to and fro m the Bright House, the brightest thing in its three 
stories, carolling like the birds And Keawe beheld and heard 
her with delight, and then must shrink upon one side, and 
weep and groan to think upon the price that he had paid foi 
her , and then he must dry his eyes, and wash his face, and 
go and sit with her on the broad balcomes, joining in her 
songs, and, with a sick spirit, answering her smiles 

There came a day when her feet began to be heavy and 
her songs more rare , and now it was not Keawe only that 
would weep apart, but each would sunder from the other and 
sit m opposite balconies with the whole width of the Blight 
House betwixt Keawe was so sunk m his despair, he scarce 
observed the change, and was only glad he had more hours 
to sit alone and brood upon his destiny, and was not so fre- 
quently condemned to pull a smihng face on a sick heart. 
But one day, commg softly through the house, he heard the 
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sound of a child sobbing, and there was Kokua rolling her 
face upon the balcony floor, and weeping like the lost. 

“ You do well to weep in this house, Kokua,” he said 
“ And yet I would give the head off my body that you (at least) 
might have been happy.” 

“ Happy ' ” she cried. “ Keawe, when you lived alone in 
your Bright House you were the word of the island for a 
happy man , laughter and song were in your mouth, and your 
face was as bright as the sunrise Then you wedded poor 
Kokua , and the good God luiows what is amiss m her — but 
from that day you have not smiled Oh ! ” she cried, “ what 
ails me ^ I thought I was piett}’^, and I knew I loved him 
What ails me, that I throw this cloud upon my husband ” 
“ Poor Kokua,” said Keawe He sat down by her side^, 
and sought to take her hand ; but that she plucked away 
“ Poor Kokua,” he said again “ My poor child — ^my pretty 
And I had thought all this while to spare you I Well, you 
shall know all Then, at least, you will pity poor Keawe , 
then you will understand how much he loved you in the past 
— ^ihat he dared hell for your possession — and how much he 
loves you still (the poor condemned one), that he can yet call 
up a smile when he beholds you ” 

With that he told her all, even from the beginning 
“ You have done this for me ? ” she cried “ Ah, well, 
then what do I care ' ” and she clasped and wept upon him 
“ Ah, child ! ” said Keawe, “ and yet, when I consider of 
the fire of hell, I care a good deal • ” 

“ Never tell me,” said she, “ no man can be lost because 
he loved Kokua, and no other fault I tell you, Keawe, I shall 
save you with these hands, or perish m your company What * 
you loved me and gave your soul, and you think I will not die 
to save you m return ? ” 

“ Ah, my dear, you might die a hundred times and what 
difference would that make ? ” he cried, “ except to leave me 
lonely till the time comes for my damnation ? ” 

“ You know nothing,” said she “ I was educated in a 
school m Honolulu , I am no common girl And I tell you 
I shall save my lover What is this you say about a cent ? 
But all the world is not American In England they have a 
piece they call a farthing, which is about half a cent Ah ! 
sorrow ’ ” she cried, “ that makes it scaicely better, for the 
buyer must be lost, and we shall find none so brave as my 
Keawe 1 But, then, there is France , they have a small coin 
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there which they call a centime, and these go five to the cent, 
or thereabout. We could not do better Come, Keawe, let 
us go to' the French islands , let us go to Tahiti as fast as ships 
can bear us. There we have four centimes, three centimes, 
two centimes, one centime ; four possible sales to come and 
go on ; and two of us to push the bargain. Come, my 
Keawe I kiss me, and banish care Kokua will defend you.” 

Gift of God • ” he cried. “ I cannot think that God will 
punish me for desiring aught so good Be it as you will then, 
take me where you please I put my life and my salvation in 
your hands ” 

Earty the next day Kokua went about her preparations. 
She took Keawe ’s chest that he went with sailoring , and first 
she put the bottle m a corner, and then packed it with the 
richest of their clothes and the bravest of the kmck-lmacks in 
the house “ For,” said she, “ we must seem to be rich 
folks, or who would believe in the bottle ? ” All the time of 
her preparation she was as gay as a bird , only when she looked 
upon Keawe the tears would spring in her eye, and she must 
run and kiss him As for Keawe, a weight was off his soul ; 
now that he had his secret shared, and some hope in front of 
him, he seemed like a new man, his feet went lightly on the 
earth, and his breath was good to him again. Yet was terror 
still at his elbow , and ever and again, as the wind blows out 
a taper, hope died m him, and he saw the flames toss and the 
red fire bum in hell 

It was given out in the country they were gone pleasurmg 
in-the States, which was thought a strange thing, and yet not 
so strange as the truth, if any could have guessed it So they 
went to Honolulu m the Hall^ and thence in the TJmatilla to 
San Francisco with a crowd of Haoles, and at San Francisco 
took their passage by the mail brigantine, the Tiopic Bird, for 
Papeete, the chief place of the French in the south islands 
1 hither they came, after a pleasant voyage, on a fair day of 
the Trade Wind, and saw the reef with the surf breaking and 
Motuiti with Its palms, and the schooner riding withmside 
and the white houses of the town low down along the shore 
among green trees, and overhead the mountains and the 
clouds of Tahiti, the wise island 

It was judged the most wise to hire a house, which they 
did accordmgly, opposite the British Consul’s, to make a great 
parade of money, and themselves conspicuous with carriages 
and horses This it was very easy to do, so long as they had 
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the bottle in their possession , for Kokua was more bold 
than Keawe, and, whenever she had a mind, called on the imp 
for twenty or a hundred dollars At this rate they soon grew 
to be lemaiked in the town , and the strangers from Hawaii, 
their riding and their drivmg, the fine holokus, and the rich 
lace of Kokua, became the matter of much talk. 

They got on well after the first with the Tahiti language, 
which IS indeed like to the Hawaiian, with a change of certain 
letters , and as soon as they had any freedom of speech, began 
to push the bottle You are to consider it was not an easy 
subject to introduce ; it was not easy to persuade people you 
are in earnest, when you offer to sell them for four centimes 
the spring of health and riches inexhaustible It was necessary 
besides to explain the dangers of the bottle , and either people 
disbelieved the whole thing and laughed, or they thought the 
more of the darker part, became overcast with gravity, and 
drew away from Keawe and Kokua, as from persons who had 
dealings with the devil So far from gammg ground, these 
two began to find they were avoided in the town , the children 
ran away from them screaming, a thing intolerable to Kokua ; 
Catholics crossed themselves as they went by , and all persons 
began with one accord to disengage themselves from their 
advances 

Depression fell upon their spirits. They would sit at 
night in their new house, after a day’s weariness, and not 
exchange one word, or the silence would be broken by Kokua 
buistmg suddenly into sobs. Sometimes they would pray 
together , sometimes they would have the bottle out upon 
the flooi , and sit all evening watching how the shadow hovered 
in the midst At such times they would be afraid to go to 
rest It was long ere slumber came to them, and, if either 
dozed off, It would be to wake and' find the other silently 
weeping in the dark, or, perhaps, to wake alone, the other 
having fled from the house and the neighbourhood of that 
bottle, to pace under the bananas in the little garden, or to 
wander on the beach by moonlight 

One night it was so when Kokua awoke Keawe was gone 
She felt m the bed and his place was cold Then fear fell 
upon her, and she sat up in bed A little moonshine filtered 
through the shutters The room was bright, and she could 
spy the bottle on the floor. Outside it blew high, the great 
trees of the avenue cried aloud, and the fallen leaves rattled 
in the veranda In the midst of this Kokua was aware of 
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another sound ; whether of a beast or of a man she could 
scarce tell, but it was as sad as death, and cut her to the soul 
Softly she arose, set the door ajar, and looked forth into the 
moonlit yard. There, under the bananas, lay Keawe, his 
mouth in the dust, and as he lay he moaned. 

It was Kokua’s first thought to run forward and console 
him ; her second potently withheld her. Keawe had borne 
himself before his wife like a brave man ; it became her little 
in the hour of wealmess to intrude upon his shame With 
the thought she drew back into the house. 

“ Heaven,” she thought, “ how careless have I been — how 
weak ! It is he, not I, that stands in this eternal peril , it 
was he, not I, that took the curse upon his soul. It is for my 
sake, and for the love of a creature of so little worth and such 
poor help, that he now beholds so close to him the flames of 
hell — ^ay, and smells the smoke of it, lying without there in the 
wind and moonlight Am I so dull of spirit that never till 
now I have surmised my duty, or have I seen it before and 
turned aside ? But now, at least, I take up my soul in both 
the hands of my affection , now I say farewell to the white 
steps of heaven and the waiting faces of my friends A love 
for a love, and let mine be equalled with Keawe ’s ! A soul 
for a soul, and be it mine to perish ! ” 

She was a deft woman with her hands, and was soon 
apparelled She took in her hands the charge — the precious 
centimes they kept ever at their side , for this com is little 
used, and they nad made provision at a government office 
When she was forth in the avenue clouds came on the wind, 
and the moon was blackened. The town slept, and she knew 
not wluther to turn till she heard one coughing in the shadow 
of the trees. 

“ Old man,” said Kokua, “ what do you here abroad in the 
cold night ? ” 

The old man could scarce express himself for coughmg, 
but she made out that he was old and poor, and a stranger in 
the island. 

** Will you do me a service ? ” said Kokua. “ As one 
stranger to another, and as an old man to a young woman, 
will you help a daughter of Hawaii ? ” 

“ Ab,” said the old man. “ So you are the witch from 
the Eight Islands, and even my old soul you seek to entangle 
But I have heard of you, and defy your wickedness ” 

“ Sit down here,” said Kokua, ” and let me tell you a 
T H.B. 30 
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tale ” And she told him the story of Keawe from tlie beginning 
to the end 

“ And now,” said she, “ I am his wife, whom he bought 
with his soul’s welfare. And what should I do ? If I went 
to him myself and offered to buy it, he will refuse. But if 
you go, he will sell it eagerly , I will await you here ; you will 
buy It for four centimes, and I will buy it again for three. 
And the Lord strengthen a poor girl ! ” 

“ If you meant falsely,” said the old man, “ I tliink God 
would strike you dead.” 

“ He would ! ” cried Kokua. “ Be sure He would. I 
could not be so treacherous ; God would not suffer it.” 

” Give me the four centimes and await me here,” said the 
old man. 

Now, when Kokua stood alone in the street, her spirit 
died. The wind roared m the trees, and it seemed to her the 
rushing of the flames of hell ; the shadows towered in the 
light of the street lamp, and they seemed to her the snatching 
hands of evil ones If she had had the strength, she must 
have run away, and if she had had the breath, she must have 
screamed aloud ; but, in truth, she could do neither, and 
stood and trembled in the avenue, like an affrighted child. 

Then she saw the old man returning, and he had the bottle 
m ins hand. 

“ I have done your bidding,” said he. “ I left your 
husband weeping like a child ; to-night he will sleep easy.” 
And he held the bottle forth. 

” Before you give it me,” Kokua panted, ” take the good 
with the evil — ask to be delivered from your cough.” 

“ I am an old man,” replied the other, ” and too near the 
gate of the grave to take a favour from the devil. But what 
is this ^ Why do you not take the bottle ? Do you hesitate 

“ Not hesitate ! ” cried Kokua. “ I am only weak. Give 
me a moment It is my hand resists, my flesh shrinks back 
from the accursed thing One moment only • ” 

The old man looked upon Kokua kindly “ Poor child 1 ” 
said he, “ you fear • your soul misgives you. Well, let me 
keep It I am old, and can never more be happy in this world, 
and as for the next ” 

“ Give It me f ” gasped Kokua “ There is your money. 
Do you think I am so base as that ? Give me the bottle.” 

“ God bless you, child,” said the old man 

Kokua concealed the bottle under her holoku, said farewell 
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to the old man, and walked off along the avenue, she cared not 
whither. For all roads were now the same to her, and led 
equally to hell Sometimes she walked, and sometimes ran ; 
sometimes she screamed out loud in the night, and sometimes 
lay by the wayside m the dust and wept All that she had 
heard of hell came back to her , she saw*^ the flames blaze, and 
she smelled tlie smoke, and her flesh withered on the coals. 

Near day she came to her nund agam, and returned to the 
house It was even as tlie old man said — Keawe slumbered 
like a child. Kokua stood and gazed upon his face 

“ Now, my husband,” said she, “ it is your turn to sleep. 
When you wake it will be your turn to sing and laugh But 
for pool Kokua, alas * that meant no evil — for poor Kokua 
no more sleep, no more singing, no more delight, whether m 
earth or heaven.” 

^ With tliat she lay down in the bed by his side, and her 
misery was so extreme that she fell in a deep slumber instantly 

Late m the morning her husband woke her and gave her 
the good news. It seemed he was silly with dehght, for he 
paid no heed to her distress, ill though she dissembled it 
The words stuck in her mouth, it mattered not ; Keawe did 
the speaking. She ate not a bite, but who was to observe it ? 
For Keawe cleared the dish. Kokua saw and heard him, like 
some strange thing in a dream , there were times when she 
forgot or doubted, and put her hands to her brow , to know 
herself doomed and hear her husband babble, seemed so 
monstrous. 

All the while Keawe was eating and talking, and planning 
the time of their return, and thanking her for saving him and 
fondling her, and calling her the true helper after all He 
laughed at the old man that was fool enough to buy that 
bottle 

“ A wortliy man he seemed,” Keawe said “ But no one 
can judge by appearances For why did the old reprobate 
require the bottle ? ” 

“ My husband,” said Kokua humbly, “his purpose may 
have been good ” 

Keawe laughed like an angry man 

“ Fiddle-de-dee ! ” cried Keawe “ An old rogue, I tell 
you , and an old ass to boot. For the bottle was hard enough 
to sell at four centimes , and at three it will be quite impossible. 
*rhe margin is not broad enough, the thing begins to smell of 
scorching — brrr I ” said he, and shuddered. ‘ It is true I 
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bought it myself at a cent, when I knew not there were smaller 
corns. I was a fool for my pains , there will never be found 
another, and whoever has that bottle now will carry it to the 

pit* 

“ O my husband » ” said Kokua. “ Is it not a terrible 
thing to save oneself by the eternal ruin of another ? It 
seems to me I could not laugh I would be humbled. I would 
be filled with melancholy I would pray for the poor holder.” 

Then Keawe, because he felt the truth of what she said, 
grew the more angry. “ Heighty-teighty • ” cried he “ You 
may be filled with melancholy if you please. It is not the 
mmd of a good wife. If you thought at all of me, you would 
sit shamed.” 

Thereupon he went out, and Kokua was alone 

What chance had she to sell that bottle at two centimes ? 
None, she peiceived. And if she had any, here was her 
husband hurrying her away to a country where there was 
nothmg lower than a cent And here — on the morrow of her 
sacrifice — ^was her husband leaving her and blaming her. 

She would not even try to profit by what time she had, 
but sal m the house, and now had the bottle out and viewed it 
with unutterable fear, and now, with loathing, hid it out of 
sight. 

By-and-by Keawe came back, and would have her take 
a drive. 

“ My husband, I am ill,” she said. “ I am out of heart. 
Excuse me, I can take no pleasure.” 

Then was Keawe more wroth than ever. With her, 
because he thought she was brooding over the case of the old 
man , and witli himself, because he thought she was right 
and was ashamed to be so happy 

“ This is your truth,” cried he, “ and this your affection • 
Your husband is just saved from eternal rum, which he en- 
countered for the love of you — and you can take no pleasure I 
Kokua, you have a disloyal heart ” 

He went forth again furious, and wandered m the town all 
day. He met friends, and drank with them , they hired a 
carriage and drove mto the country, and there drank agam. 
All the time Keawe was ill at ease, because he was taking this 
pastime while his wife was sad, and because he knew m his 
heart that she was more right tlian he ; and the knowledge 
made him drink the deeper 

Now there was an old brutal Haole drmking with him, 
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one that had been a boatswain of a whaler — a runaway, a 
digger in gold mines, a convict m prisons. He had a low 
mind and a foul mouth , he loved to drink and to see others 
drunken , and he pressed the glass upon Keawe. Soon theie 
was no more money in the company 

“ Here, you I ” says the boatswain, “ you are rich, you 
have been always saying You have a bottle or some foolish- 
ness ” 

“ Yes,” says Keawe, “ I am rich ; I will go back and get 
some money from my wife, who keeps it.” 

That’s a bad idea, mate,” said the boatswain. “ Never 
you trust a petticoat with dollars They’re all as false as 
water ; 3>’ou keep an e5^e on her.” 

Now this word struck in Keawe ’s rmnd ; for he was muddled 
with what he had been drinking 

“ I should not wonder but she was false, indeed,” thought 
he. ‘‘ Why else should she be so cast down at my release ? 
But I will show her I am not the man to be fooled I will 
catch her m the act.” 

Accordingly, when they were back in town, Keawe bade 
the boatswain wait for him at the corner by the old calaboose, 
and went forward up the avenue alone to the door of his house 
The night had come agam ; there was a light within, but never 
a sound ; and Keawe crept about the comer, opened the back 
door softly, and looked m 

There was Kokua on the floor, the lamp at her side , 
before her was a milk-v/hite bottle, with a round belly and a 
long neck ; and as she viewed it, Kokua wrung her hands 

A long time Keawe stood and looked m the doorway. At 
first he was struck stupid ; and then fear fell upon him that 
the bargain had been made amiss, and the bottle had come 
back to him as it came at San Francisco ; and at that his knees 
were loosened, and the fumes of the wine departed from his 
head like mists off ^ river in the morning And then he had 
another thought ; and it was a strange one, that made his 
cheeks to bum 

“ I must make sure of this,” thought he. 

So he closed the door, and went softly round the corner 
again, and then came noisily in, as though he were but now 
returned And, lo I by the time he opened the front door no 
bottle was to be seen ; and Kokua sat in a chair and started up 
like one awakened out of sleep 

“ I have been drinking all day and making merry , said 
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Kcawc “ I have been with good companions, and now I 
only came back for money, and retnin to dunk and carouse 
with them again ” 

Both his face and voice were as stern as judgment, but 
Kokua was too troubled to observe 

“ You do well to use your own, my husband,” said she, 
and her words tiembled 

“ Oh, I do well in all things,” said Keawe, and he ■'venl 
straight to the chest and took out money But he looked 
besides in the corner where they kept the bottle, and there 
was no bottle there 

At that the chest heaved upon the floor like a sea-billow, 
and the house spun about him like a wreath of smoke, for he 
saw she was lost now, and there was no escape “ It is what 
I feared,” he thought, “ It is she who has bought it ” 

And then he came to himself a little and rose up ; but the 
sweat streamed on his face as thick as the rain and as cold as 
the well-water 

“ Kokua,” said he, “ I said to you to-day what ill became 
me Now I return to house with my jolly companions,” and 
at that he laughed a little quietly “ I will take more pleasure 
in the cup if you foigive me ” 

She clasped his knees in a moment, she kissed his luiees 
with flowing tears 

“ Oh,” she cried, ” I ask but a kind word * ” 

“ Let us never one think hardly of the other,” said Keawe, 
and was gone out of the house 

Now, the money that Keawe had taken was only some of 
that store of centime pieces they had laid m at their arrival. 
It was very sure he had no mind to be drinking His wife 
had given her soul for him, now he must give his for hers ; 
no other thought was in the world with him. 

At the corner, by the old calaboose, there was the boatswain 
waiting. 

“ My wife has the bottle,” said Keawe, “ and, unless you 
help me to recover it, there can be no more money and no 
more liquor to-mght ” 

“ You do not mean to say you arc serious about that 
bottle ? ” cried the boatswain 

“ There is the lamp,” said Keawe “ Do I look as if I 
was jesting ? ” 

“ That is so,” said the boatswain “ You look as serious 
as a ghost.” 




There was Kokiia on the floor, the lamp at hei side , before her 
was a milk-white bottle with a lound belly and a long neck , and 
as she mewed it Kokua wrung her hands. 
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** Well, then,” said Keawe, “ here are two centimes ; you 
just go to my wife in the house, and offer her these for the 
bottle, which (if I am not much mistaken) she will give you 
instantly. Bring it to me here, and I will buy it back from 
you for one ; for that is the law with this bottle, that it still 
must be sold for a less sum. But whatever you do, never 
breathe a word to her that you have come from me.” 

“ Mate, I w'onder are you making a fool of me ? ” asked 
the boatswain. 

“ It will do you no harm if I am,” returned Keawe, 

“ That is so, mate,” said the boatswain 
“ And if you doubt me,” added Keawe, “ you can try. 
As soon as you aie clear of the house, wish to have your pocket 
full of money, or a bottle of the best rum, or what you please, 
and you will see the virtue of the thing.” 

“ Very well, Kanaka,” says the boatswain. “ I will try ; 
but if you are having your fun out of me, I will take my fun 
out of you with a belaying-pin ” 

So the whaler-man went off up the avenue ; and Keawe 
stood and waited. It was near the same spot where Kokua 
had waited the night before ; but Keawe was more resolved, 
and never faltered in his purpose ; only his soul was bitter 
with despair. 

It seemed a long time he had to wait before he heard a 
voice singing in th'e darkness of the avenue. He knew the 
voice to be the boatswain’s ; but it was strange how drunken 
It appeared upon a sudden. 

Next the man himself came stumbling into the hght of 
the lamp He had the devil’s bottle buttoned in his coat ; 
another bottle was in his hand ; and even as he came in view 
he raised it to his mouth and drank 

“ You have it,” said Keawe. “ I see that ” 

“ Hands off ! ” cried the boatswain, jumping back. “ Take 
a step near me, and I’ll smash your mouth. You thought 
you could make a catspaw of me, did you ? ” 

“ What do you mean ^ ” cried Keawe 
“ Mean ? ” cried the boatswain. “ This is a pretty good 
bottle, this is ; that’s what I mean. How I got it for two 
centimes I can’t make out , but I am sure you shan’t have it 
for one.” 

“ You mean you won’t sell ? ” gasped Keawe 
“No, sir,” cried the boatswain. “ But I’ll give you a 
drink of the rum, if you like.” 
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“ I tell you,” said Kcawe, “ the man who has that bottle 
goes to hell ” 

“ I reckon I’m going an5"\vay,” ictnincd the sailor ; “ and 
this bottle’s the best tiling to go with I’ve stnick yet No, 
sir ’ ” he cued again, “ this is my bottle now, and } 011 can go and 
fish foi another ” 

“ Can this be true ? ” Keawc cued “ For your own sake, 
I beseech you, sell it me * ” 

“ I don’t value an)’’ of your talk,” replied the boatswain 
“ You thought I was a fiat, now you see I’m not , and there’s 
an end If you won’t have a swallow of the rum, I’ll have one 
myself Heie’s your health, and good-night to you ! ” 

So off he went down the avenue towards town, and there 
goes the bottle out of the story 

But Keawe ran to Kokua light as the wind ; and great 
was then joy that night , and great, since then, has been the 
peace of all their days in the Bright House 
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SOLO AND THE LADY 


T ’M naturally fond of children ” (the steward speaking) 
1 -“ except when they’re singletons Only sons aren t so 
bad, except when they’ve got a mother who is strong^ enough 
to remind the old man that he was a boy once That s a fotal 
thing to say to a fatlier wdio’s after a scalp, because whilst he s 
trying to think if he ever was a boy, the kid gets away without 
connecting his hide with pa’s waist supporter But only girls 
are worst. Man and boy, I’ve been following the sea tor 1 
don’t know how many years and I’ve got thoroughly acquainted 
with men, women, children and only children I ve Imown 
all the big statesmen and near statesmen m Europe and America 
and I’ve met every card baron from Lew Angus to Clink bmitn 
I’ve known missionaries and murderers — I had Stellman 
of my cabins when he was arrested on the high seas for lulling 
Hannah Bontey — and I’ve looked after piactically every big 
woman star from Hollywood And they’re easy people to get on 
with— if you only remember the names of their new husbands 
“ But only daughters ' Mon Jew • to use a foreign 


“ The president of the Nation Line had one a 

daughter— md the only ship m the hne that wasnt named 
after a nation was the Wmified Wtlford which was nained after 
her But only for a year or so, when it was changed to the 
Fleniuh, Miss Wilford not liking the way the newspapers 
talked about the Wmified Wtlford being scraped and tfre 
Winifred Wilford have a new lefrig^atmg plant put into her 
She said that It was vulgar and so Sir Ernest, her father, changed 
the name. I heard this from his valet, who used to be a bed- 


room steward on the Italian 
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" I never saw the young lady, though it seemed that I 
couldn’t very well miss seeing her, for eveiy other voyage we 
got word that she was sailing with us next trip to visit her 
aunt in Chicago The times the bridal suite went wes^ard 
empty was because she’d changed her mind at the last minute. 
It used to be the joke of the ship The old hands always 
asked when they came aboard if Winifred was sailing and the 
poor chap who had charge of tlie suite reckoned that she cost 
him the price of a row of houses through tlie best state-room 
m the Flemish going so often to New York without a passenger. 

“ I heard a whole lot about her from the valet. She used 
to go to Rome for a change and to Como for a rest. Then 
she’d have the Ascot house open and staffed and wouldn’t 
be there a week before she’d sldp over to Le Touquet for the 
golf or go down to Aix for the cure. She’d go to Pans because 
she was bored and to Switzerland because she had nerves, and 
Sir Ernest said it was natural that a high-spirited young girl 
wanted to get about a bit and thought she was the most 
wonderful thing that ever condescended to look like a human 
being 

“ She was an only daughter, as I’ve said before. 

“ Card crooks are the easiest people to look after, and 
most stewards I know would sooner have a four-berth cabin- 
load of unlawfulness than the grandest ambassador that ever 
travelled in a bridal suite. I never blame card-sharps any 
more than I blame weasles and stoats. They’re born to keep 
tag of the rabbits If there wasn’t any rabbits there would be 
no stoats. That’s my idea of nature 

“ Speaking generally, gangs are not so dangerous as the 
fellows who work lonesome. The lone man has got to be 
smart enough to do without partners and touts and stool 
pidgeons It’s the ideal way of working, because it reduces 
expenses and there is nobody to cut the loot with That is the 
attraction which has spht many a gang ; but the fellows who 
can work single-handed are few and far between and even 
Solo Smith, one of the cleverest, found it hard to make a 
livmg after he dropped his partner. 

“ There are a whole lot of games for two players and Solo 
knew them all, and his graft was good, because the people who 
play two-handed games are generally folks with money. 
Figure that out and think of your friends who play picquet 
and bezique and such-hke games and you will see that I am 
right What is more, a man who plays that kind of game 
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reckons himself an expert. There are generally two or three 
experts m every passenger list and Solo managed to find one 
of them There were voyages, of course, when he never 
made his fare, but on the whole Solo did very well and so long 
as he got a living he didn’t mind, because he was sure and 
certain that one day he would get acquainted with the beautiful 
daughter of a Pittsburg milhonaire and be honest ever after. 
He was the best-looking man I have ever met at ihe game 
Fair, with curly yellow hair, fine-looking eyes and Roman 
nose He was one of the few that got introduced to 
and surely the girls used to be cra 2 y about him— I think ttmt 
was one of the reasons he dropped Lila He was the ^letic 
sort you see in motor-car ads., sitting negligent at the wheel ot 
a shiny car with a beautiful girl strokmg the nose of a Russian 

bloodhound down-stage ^ t, « 

“ One big film star tried to get him to play opposite her. 

'Solo did the next best thing. He played opposite her husband 
and took a year’s salary out of him m one sittmg ihe game 
was picquet and the husband was an expert. __ 

“ There was nct’iing novel about his method. He never 
wanted to play cards It was always the sucker who said, 
‘ Ah, gwan ' What are you scared about— think I m a card- 

®^^^PThe easiest way to get money out of a sucker’s pock^ 
IS to give him the free use of his hands A1 Lipski, who knew 

him very well, told me a lot about Solo 

“ ‘ He’s not the same man as he was when he had l^ila 

Bowman as his partner Lila had brains if you want to tow 
anything”She gave him all to education le g , , . 

then he double-crossed her m the only way a mm can double 
cross a woman — he said he would and he didn 

“ ‘ Ma^v^er,’ said Al. ‘ Solo’s got a pipe that one day 
he’ll meet a imllion-dollar girl that’ll fall for him g f 
was a big thinker Felix, have you ever noticed Solo gomg 

ashore in New York ? * 

“ I thought for a little while , . t remember 

“ ‘ No. I’ve taken his bag ashore, but I don t rememb 

seeing him go.’ 

“■^l^tt‘frCe?t°' Hefnever ashore, until aU 
I'tn b-S to»"she was a nice 
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ship, slow but sure. The cabin accommodation was good, 
the table was tlie best in the Ime, and if she took ten days to 
crawl from the Mersey to the Hudson it was a safe crawl. 
Our slapper m those days was Captain Grishway, one of the 
old school That is to say he thought steam ought never to 
have been mvented and that the sea had gone to the dogs since 
ships stopped carrying fore-to’-gallant sails He hated crooks 
worse than poison, bemg a God-fearing man, but at the same 
time he didn’t think passengers had any right to be on a ship. 
But he was a good seaman and never, as the saying goes, 
scratched a plate I think he must have been Royal Navy 
before he came into the Western Ocean trade, for he was 
certainly full of navy wa3^s. It was ‘ hands muster aft,’ 
‘ quartermaster stand by for going out of harbour ’ and he had 
a bo’sun’s mate to pipe him over the side just the same as if 
he was Captain of a bloommg flagship, 

“ I was his steward for ten trips, and captain’s steward is' 
SIX of the seven sea-going jobs no man ever wants to hold 
down 

“ But the slapper was a good fellow, apart from his navy 
ways, and when I got used to standing at attention and running 
instead of walking, and shaving befoie brealcfast and other 
little fads, I got quite fond of him. He was a big fellow \vith 
a clean-shaven upper lip and a chin beard And he was 
death to the card-men. The first voyage he made in the 
Flemish he had special notices prmted and put m the smoke- 
room 


DON’T PLAY CARDS WITH ANY MAN 
UNLESS YOU KNOW HIS MOTHER 

“ He followed this up by sending the master-at-arms to 
arrest Lew Grovener, one of the quickest men in the game 
Lew’s cabin was searched and about twenty packs of cards 
were found, and he was handed over to the New York police. 
On the eastward trip, he pinched young Harry To lei for 
running a chemmy bank in his private suite For three 
voyages he kept the mastei-at-arms busy We were lymg 
alongside the pier at Liverpool one Saturday morning, waiting 
for the boat-tiams, when I saw Sir Ernest Wilford’s car come 
on to the jetty and I guessed there was going to be trouble 

Sir Ernest was the President of the Nation Line and he 
was vhat every American thinics every Englishman is He 
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was a thin man with a long yellow moustache and he wore an 
eyeglass and a long-tailed coat and a top hat — winter and 
summer. When I saw his white spats come on to the bridge 
I knew that he hadn’t driven over from his country house in 
Cheshire to wish Captain Grishwa}'^ God-speed and a safe 
return. Sliip owners don’t do that sort of thmg. 

“ I was in Grishway’s cabin and the door leadmg to the 
office was ajar. 

“ ‘ Good-mommg, Sir Ernest,’ I heard the captam say. 

“ ‘ Good-morning, Captam I called m at the smoke- 
room as I came along the promenade deck and I observed — ah 
— ^that — ^ah — ^you have a notice posted — ah : 

“ ‘ IF YOU MUST PLAY CARDS, USE YOUR OWN 
PACK. IF POKER IS YOUR FAVOURITE GAME, 
there’s one IN THE FIREPLACE — PLAY WITH THAT. 


“ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said the captain 

“ ‘ And I read in the newspapers that you prosecuted three 
men at the Liverpool court for playing cards ? ’ _ 

“‘They were sharpers, sir,’ said the captam gruffly. 
‘They caught a young man from New Orleans— skumed 

him 1 ’ TT 1 4. 

“ ‘ Yes, yes,’ said Sir Ernest Very unpleapnt— very 

unpleasant indeed, but you’re getting the ship a bad name. 
Captain. People will soon think that the Flemish is the only 
ship these fellows travel by and they will give us a wide berth. 
It is quite sufficient to put the ordinary notice in the smoke- 
room, warning passengers not to play ^rds with strange . 
Ther^ our reiponsibility ends It is obviously outside our 
provmce to— ah— provide nursemaids for improvident and 

foohs^young men/^t after this and then the captam 

“ ‘ Do I understand that I am not to mterfere with these 
thieves— that I am to allow them all the rope they want, Sir 

WeU-ah-yes So long as they be!*-™. 
treated as though they were ordinary passeng * 
instruction. If there is a complaint from a passenger, y 

• Vgtr-/ sard our old man rn hrs happmst vmce. 
‘ It is not my business to clean up the Western Ocean. 
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“ ‘ Exactly ! ’ said Sir Ernest.^ ‘ Oh, by-the-way, I am 
thmkmg of sending my daughter with you next trip.’ 

“ ‘ We’ll try to make her comfortable,’ said our old man. 
He always said that. 

“ Now Captain Grishway was not the sort of man who 
would take a kick like this and forget all about it. He was 
hurt, and when a man like Grishway gets hurt he doesn’t pass 
It on. I don’t know how this kind of news spreads, but it was 
common talk in the stewards’ quarters that the lid was off, and 
on the trip home we carried the grandest agglomeration of talent 
and science that has ever been brought together in one hull. 

“ Solo Smith had managed to stick to the ship all the time 
it was pure and he was on board, and one night when I was 
smoking one of his cigars on the boat deck, he told me that 
he thought that the captain was right and the owner wrong. 

“ ‘ It has been paradise in the packet for the last six trips,’ 
he said, ‘ especially to a refined player like myself. With A1 
Lipski and Tricky Taylor, and Boss Sullivan and all that kind 
of trash on board, there’s no graft left for a man of my class. 
Sullivan and Doc Entwhistle want me to take a comer in their 
game, but, Felix, I’ve got a repugnancto to being No. 3 in any 
outfit. I’m a chief or nothing My God I ’ he said, ‘ to 
thmk that a college man should come so low that he’s got to 
take his share of a five-way cut ! ’ 

“ However, it wasn’t such a bad trip for him. He picked 
up a Boston hardware man who’d had a European education 
and played bezique and a game called Bushman’s Poker with 
him, and by the thoughtful way this Boston man was looking 
when we came to the landing-stage, I guess Solo had packed 
a parcel 

“ I had to go down to London to see a married sister of 
mme who’d had her first baby. I never dreamt I’d meet any 
of the boys ; but one night when I was up west I ran into 
Solo Smith He was staying at the Palace- Carlton and was 
on his way to a theatre when I saw him. There’s nothmg 
gives a man away quicker than evenmg dress, and Solo wore 
his as though he wasn’t conscious that he had it on 

“ ‘ Why, Felix I ’ he said. ‘ What are you domg in town ? 
Come and have a quick one ! ’ 

“ He took me mto a qmet bar off Piccadilly and he was 
in what I would call his college mood, for he was very bitter 
about an uncle of his who had died, leaving nothing much — 
except a few mortgages and a lot of enemies. 
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” ‘ That man made a solid hundred thousand a year and 
had a business worth two millions * And he played every cent 
away on the races. Can you beat that, Felix, for selfishness ? 
He didn’t think about his relations — ^me, I mean. He didn’t 
worry about what would become of me He just threw his 
money into the sea Men like that ought to be . . . well, 
he’s dead, anyway ’ 

“ He told me that he was giving up ocean-going He’d 
saved enough money to build an apartment-house m Los 
Angeles, and he was going into the real estate business, marry 
and settle down. 

“ ‘ I know a giil who’s crazy about me,’ he said. ‘ She’s a 
lady and refined like me I shouldn’t be surprised if I didn’t 
marry her w'hen I get back home Though I don’t know . 

I’m not like one of those cheap gangsters who can’t sign their 
own names. There’s some class to me and I ought to do 
better for myself than Lila.’ 

“ Solo generally took a favourable view of himself. That 
was his one weakness. 

" ‘ Who’s Lila ? ’ I asked him 

“ ‘ She’s a girl I know,’ said Solo ‘ She got ideas about 
me and w'e quarrelled Not that I take notice of threats. 
I’m not afraid of any man or woman in the world, Felix I’m 
that way. Nothing ever scared me A1 thinks I’m frightened 
of Lila, but what w'omen say to me means nothing ’ 

“ We drank up and went out on to Piccadilly The 
roadway was pretty crow'^ded because it was theatre time and 
we stood for a time waiting for the traffic cop to hold up the 
lines to let us get through 

“ I didn’t see the girl come up— she must have been 
following us and the first notion I had that anybody was around 
who knew Solo was when I heard somebody say . 

“ ‘ My • Look who’s here • ’ 

“ Solo turned like as if he had been shot His face was 
the colour of putty, and I could almost hear him shiver. 

“ ‘ Why— Lila,’ he stammered, and if ever a man’s voice 
said, ‘ I’m frightened,’ it was Solo Smith’s 

“ This girl might have stepped out of a picture she was 
that pretty' — and I began to wonder what more a man wanted 

“ ‘ Hello, Solo My, you’re all dolled up ! Going to a 
party ? ’ 

“ He blinked at her as though he had come out of the dark 
into a strong light. 
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“ ‘ Thought you were in — in New Yoik,’ he said. 

“ ‘ Sure 3 ^ou did.’ She looked at him with a kind of 
smile. ‘ You’re one big thinker I Thought over that idea of 
ours ? ’ 

“Solo pulled himself together. 

“ ‘ Why, yes,’ he said, ‘ I was thinking — in fact, I was 
talking. ’ 

“ ‘ Talking, yes,’ she said, ‘ thinking, no ! Going back 
home soon ? Saw your name in the Flemish list, you’ll be 
going back on that packet, I guess ? ’ 

“ Solo shook his head. 

“ ‘ No, Lila I’m staymg over for a month. Come and 
see me one day, Lila. I’m at the Palace-Carlton.’ 

“ She nodded and walked away. 

“ ‘ Maybe I will,’ she said, but I didn’t hke the way she 
said It Neither did Solo. 

“ When I looked at him his face was wet, but he laughed 

“ ‘ That’s a real girl,’ he said. ‘ My, that woman’s mad 
at me 1 I’m glad you didn’t say I was going back on the 
Flemish Not that I’m scared of Lila. Ml that stuff about 
shooting me up is fool tallc ’ 

“ ‘ Why don’t you marry her — if that’s what she wants ? ’ 
I asked him. 

“ He didn’t answer till we were crossing Piccadilly Circus. 

“ ‘ I might do better,’ he said then 

“ I thought that he might do worse. 

“ He seemed to have changed his mind about going to the 
theatre, and when I asked him if he’d hke to come with me 
to the pictures, he said ‘ no, it was dark at the pictures ’ He 
thought he’d go back to his hotel and asked me to walk with 
him All the way he kept glancing over his shoulder, as if he 
expected to see somebody following him. 

“ ‘ I’m not scared of Lila,’ he told me when we said ‘ Good- 
mght,’ ‘ I like her I don’t mind marrying her, but I’m not 
going to be frightened into it Do you see what I mean, 
Felix ? If she’d cut out her letter-writing and that stuff about 
what she’ll say to the judge when she comes up in court 
That’s bunk, and I simply pass it. There’s no woman in the 
world can scare Solo Simth ’ 

“ When I got back to the ship next morning I found the 
chief steward just about all in. I’d seen him that way before 
when he’d had a wire saying that Miss Winifred Wilford was 
sailmg with us. 
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” ^ She’s coming this trip,’ he said, and his hair was standing 
on end, * Rush along to Jackson and give him a hand with 
the bridal suite — oh, no, you're captain’s steward. I’m in such 
a state of mind that I don’t know whether I’m on my head or 
my teeth ! ” 

“ * She won’t come, sir,’ I said. 

" ‘ Won’t she ? She’s on the boat-tram — left Euston half 
an hour ago m the director’s private car • And if she’s anything 
like she w^as w’hen she sailed to Madeira on the Rijf there’s 
going to be trouble ! ’ 

*' I didn’t know until then that when she took the Madeira 
. trip she ran the ship, had three of the officers suspended from 
dut\, the purser and the chief stew'ard fired and got the fourth 
officei, who w'as a sad-Iooking fellow with a secret sorrow, 
promoted to second on a cargo boat I guess that his secret 
sorrow was that he didn’t know much about navigation. In 
six mouths he piled up his ship on the Irish coast and lost his 
ticket 

“ I went and took a look at the bridal suite. It W'as full 
of flowers and the writing table was piled up with telegrams 
from loving friends. 

' “ Captain Grishway didn’t worry , he wasn’t even down 
by the gangway when she arrived, but he sent the fourth 
officei . 

“ ‘ She’s partial to fourth officeis,’ I heard him say to the 
chief. 

“'Having time to spare I dodged down to the gangway to 
look her over. A crowd of passengers came on board before 
she appeared and I was mightily interested in one who came 
up the first saloon gangway but had a second-class ticket I 
showed her the way aft, but she didn’t recognise me, or if she 
did she never made any sign I wondered if Solo knew and 
guessed that he didn’t When the big rush of passengers was 
nearly through, Miss Wilford came up the gangway. I’m not 
good at describmg dresses . she wore a sort of fluffy mauve 
with a fur coat Pretty, with big dark eyes and a rather 
thinnish mouth and a beautiful complexion That’s how I’d 
describe her. 

“ The purser was there and the chief steward. 

“ ‘ Where is the captain ^ ’ she asked 
^ “ ‘ He IS on tlie bridge. Miss Wilford,’ said the chief. 

‘We are casting off in a minute ’ ^ 

“ ‘ Go and tell him to come to my cabin at once, please, 
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she said ‘He ought to be here — papa’s captains always 
receive me I shall wire to my papa right away and tell 
him ’ 

“ The chief went straight up to the old man and gave him 
the message 

“ The captain sort of played with his beard 

“ ‘ Take stations for going out of harbour,’ he said, very 
brief. ‘ Report to me when the mails are aboard. Send the 
pilot to the bridge.’ 

“ I don’t know who told Miss Wilford Maybe she forgot 
all about the skipper and nobody told her at all. She was still 
alive when the ship turned into the Irish Sea She had three 
maids and a lady secretary. Two of the maids were put into 
a first-class cabin and the other slept m the suite. Wimfred 
had ’em on the move from the moment she came on board, 
but on the whole they had a better time than the secretary, 
who was a plain woman of thirty, but looked older 

“ The same afternoon that we left port Miss Winifred 
strolled on to the bridge and rang the starboard engines 
astern Captain w^as in the charthouse, but at the first sound 
of the bell he leapt out on to the bridge. 

“ ‘ What’s wrong here ? ’ he roared, and then he saw the 
girl 

“ * I wanted to see how this thing worked,’ she said as cool 
as ice ‘ Are you the captain ? ’ 

“ The captain’s face was the colour of blood. 

“ ‘ Get off this bridge,’ he said. 

“ She stared at him 

“ ‘ I’m Miss Wilford ’ 

“ ‘ I don’t care if you’re the Queen of Sheba — get off this 
bridge Full ahead that starboard engine, Mr Holdon, and 
don’t allow passengers to meddle with the telegraph — ^what m 
blazes do you think you’re here for ? ’ 

“ Winifred went red and white. She couldn’t speak, but 
when she could . 

“ ‘ Take me back to Liverpool at once ’ ’ she screamed. 
‘ You horrible man ! My papa will have you discharged. 
How dare you talk to me ^ If you’re a gentleman,’ she said 
to the chief officer, * you’ll knock him down this very minute ’ 

“ The poor chief could see his fob sfoing, but he was a 
good seaman. 

“ ‘ Sorry, Miss,’ he said, ‘ but you’re not allowed on the 
bridge unless you have the captam’s invitation.’ And when 
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she had stamped down the companion ladder, he turned to the 
skipper. * There goes forty pounds a month • ’ he said 
“ The skipper said nothing 

“ By all the laws of the sea he had done what was right. 
There wasn’t a board, whether they were Trinity Masters or a 
Court of Inquiry that wouldn’t have said that he was right. 
But right or wrong, he had lost his ship and he knew it The 
wireless got working as soon as night fell and the first message 
that came to the captam was from Sir Ernest I saw it on 
the skipper’s desk. Did I lower myself to read it ? I did 


“ ‘ Cannot understand your extraordinary conduct. Re- 
turn from New York by first available steamer Hand over 
your command to Captain Gillingham of Ethiopia Chief 
officer returns with you. — Wilford.’ 


“ The old man just O K d the radio. I suppose he showed 
it to the chief, for the chief was mighty glum He had a wife 
and three children. The skipper had two boys at the univer- 
sity. And Miss Winifred Wilford hadn’t any children at all, 
only two little dogs hke pen-wipers and a pet alligator which 
she kept at her home m Mentone. 

“ Her bedroom steward came to see me and asked me if I d 
lend him a hand ; appears Miss didn’t like the blue carpet m 
her bedroom and wanted a rose-pink 

“ ‘ That woman,’ he said, ‘ is the world’s worst passenger. 
She treats everybody like a dog and she’s given me half an hour 
to find a lady on the ship that plays pikky -now what m heat 

is pikky ? ’ . , • . 

“ ‘ Bill,’ I said, ‘ you’ve got it wrong , it s picquet — 
rhyming with ‘ hick ate ’ you want The only person on 
board that plays is Solo and he’s a gentleman and wouian t 

play against a lady ’ . , -r, .. 

“ ‘ She’s no lady,’ said Bill very vicious, and I m going to 

lumber her on to Solo.’ , , , , ^ 

“ ‘ It’s no good,’ I said ‘ Solo couldn t waste the time 
on her. He’s paid four hundred and fifty dollars for his 
passage, and it stands to reason that he cant put pleasure 
before business ’ 

“ I was a bit surprised later on when the captain sent tor 

‘ I hear that Miss Wilford is playing cards in her private 
parlour with that man Smith Is he straight r 
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“ Steward*? never toll — except in ship’s nfUteis. I told 
him all I knew 

“ ‘ Humph,’ he b.ud ' Wait whilst I wiilc a radio —ycni 
can take it to the wireless house and tell the opcialor that if 
he can’t get to England he must send by relay ’ 

“ He was a long time writing the message, scratching out 
and beginning again a dozen times before he gave me a clean 
copy. 

“ ‘ Your daughter insists upon playing cards with notoiiou- 
sharp Advise me nhat I am to do.’ 

“ At midnight I was talking to tlie radio man when the 
answer came thi ough 

“ ‘ My daughter is competent manage own affairs.’ 

“ Just that and nothing more. I didn’t see the radio till 
after the captain had it, because these wireless operators 
wouldn’t tell you if Europe was burning, if the news came on 
a private message. I’m not blaming them — at the same time 
I’m not praising ’em Amongst friends there ought to be 
give and take and I’ve told ‘ Lightning ’ more scandal than 
ten stewards on the ship 

“ I saw the old man log the message in his private diaiy 
and I wouldn’t have seen the radio at all only he made a copy 
for the chief 

“ On the third day out the purser, thinlang to get one in, 
stopped my lady as she was coming up the grand companion 

“ ‘ Excuse me, Miss,’ he said, taking off his cap, as though 
he was speaking to royalty, * but I understand tliat you’ve been 
playing cards with Mr Smith ’ 

“ She looked at him as though he was a hat she didn’t like 

“ ‘ Well ? ’ she says 

“ ‘ Well, Miss, this man Smith is a card-sharp . ’ 

“ He got as far as that, when she walked past him He 
was fired that night by radio You w^ouldn’t believe it possible ? 
It happened This is a true story and there are a dozen men 
at the docks in New York who’ll tell you it is true, and a 
hundred men on the line A man will do a lot for his wdfe 
and a lot more for a lady who ought to be his wife, but when 
you want to see a real dam’ fool, you’ve got to meet a rich 
man who idolises his only daughter. 
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“ Now there was one man on board that ship who could 
get into the heart of the matter without upsetting the Queen 
of the Seas And that man was a man of discretion and, if I 
may say so, experience It’s not for me to throw violets at 
myself, but — an3’way I went along and saw Solo 

“ Now a card-man is the most reasonable fellow in the 
world to deal with You can make him do most anything 
except give you your money back So far as we are concerned, 
they’ve got to be good, for one thirty-dollars-a-month steward 
can spoil a game worth thousands ^ 

‘ I know what you’ve come to see me about, Felix, he 
said when I went into his cabin ‘ Miss Wilford and rne are 
good friends. She admires me — I admire her She s the 
woman of my dream and I’m the kind she’s always thought 
about She says she adores strong silent men ’ 

’ “ I fell up against the wall, but before I could say anything 

he went on : -r. 1 u t 

“ ‘ You think I’ve been playing for money, Felix, but 1 

haven’t We’ve been playing for almonds ^the winner gets 
the kernels and the loser gets the shells I’ve got enough 
shells in my cabin to start a war I can’t throw em away 
they’re sacred to me, Felix . ’ 

' “ ‘ Steady, Solo,’ I said ‘ What’s all this stuff about 

admiring Does she happen to know ? ’ , ou r 1 t 

“ ‘ She knows my past— I told her,’ said Solo She teels 1 
haven’t had my chance If my uncle had died when he oug 
to have died, I’d have owned my own steam yacht and home 
on Long Island, and everj^hmg She ^es that Were 
going to get married the day we make New York 

“ And It wasn’t a joke I nipped up and told the captain 
and he thought Solo had been stringing me along hut tie 
wasn’t taking any chances He went down and saw Miss 

“ ‘ That IS entirely my own affair,’ she said. ‘ Will you 

please leave my cabin ? ’ , , , , » j 

“ ‘ I don’t like your father and I don t like you, said Ae 
old man, ‘ but before I let you marry a professional tliiet i 11 

put you both in irons • ’ , , r j o... 

“ He sent about a hundred dollais’ worth of radio to Sir 

Ernest and got a 50 snub 

. “ ‘ Yours incomprehensible. Do not communicate 

further.’ 
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“ It appears that the president thought our old man had 
invented all this stuff to make it appear that he was looking 
after his daughter, so that he could get his job back. 

“ I ffiought the matter over and that night, when the smoke- 
room was empty, and A1 Lipski was taking his evening walk on 
the promenade I went up to him and told him everything. 

“ ‘ Solo’s dream has come true,’ he said, ‘ and if you think 
you can get him to back out you’re crazy. I know him. He’s 
nearly through with business — since he left Lila he has hardly 
made enough money to pay expenses.’ 

“ ‘ He may have left Lila, but she hasn’t left him,’ I said. 
‘ She’s on this ship.’ 

“ He whistled 

“ ‘ Does Solo know ? He doesn’t ? Well, I’d tell him 
if I was a friend of his.’ 

“ It wasn’t until the next afternoon that the grand idea 
came to me. We had run into fine weather and the decks were 
crowded. Even the people who usually go to bed as soon as 
they get on board and don’t get up until we stop to land 
eimgrants at Ellis Island, had managed to crawl up to take a 
look at the gulf weed. I saw Miss Wilford and Solo sitting 
in a snug corner of the boat deck as I took the captain’s after- 
noon tea to the bridge. Solo was talldng, and by the earnest 
look on his face, I guessed he was talking about himself. 

“ The captain’s cabm is behind the charthouse and I 
found him lying on his bed with a book in his hand He 
wasn’t reading I’ve got an idea that he wasn’t sleeping any 
too well, for Captain Grishway was a conscientious man. 

“ I put the tray on the table and then : 

“ ‘ I beg your pardon, sir,’ I said. ‘ I’d hke to pass a few 
remarks about Solo Smith if I may.’ 

“ He scowled up at me. 

“ ‘ The more offensive they are, the better I shall like them, 
steward,’ he said. And I gave him my views. 

“ He listened without sajnng a word, sipping his tea and 
looking down at the deck 

Bring this Lila woman here,’ he said, and I went down 
to the second-class deck and found her in her cabin. 

“ I think this time she recognised me. 

** I didn’t hear what she said to the captain or the captain 
said to her, because he shut both doors. It was nearly half 
an hour before the bell rang and I went m. Lila was sitting on 
the sofa and the old man was at his desk with a thick book in 
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front of him, turning over the leaves as if he was looking for 

something. , , , , 

“ ‘ Go down and ask Mr. Smith to be kind enough to step 

up to my office,’ he said, * and listen, steward, you can stay 
with him whilst he’s here. And give my compliments to the 

chief officer and ask him to come along ’ , , r 

“ I gave the message to the chief and went to look tor 
Solo He wasn’t on the boat deck, nor yet in Miss Wilford s 
suite I found him drinking a cocktail by himself m the 

smoke-room , rnt. > 

“ ‘ Me ? ’ he said. ‘ What does he want, Felix ? 1 here s 

no trouble, is there He can’t put me in irons if he does 
I’ll get a million dollars out of the company 

“ He was as nervous as a cat , u 

" I got him quiet and told him that the captain hadn 
any idea of pinching him, and after a while he came with me, 

though I could see that he was in a blue funk 

“ When I opened the captain’s door and he saw Lila sitting 

there on the sofa I thought he would faint ? > 

“ ‘ Shut the door, steward You know this lady, bmitn r 

“ He^ad^another attack of the blinks he’d had in Picca- 

This is the lady you promised to marry,’ said the 
captain. ‘ I’ve seen your letters, and it seems to me that 

you’re pretty well bound to carry out your 

“ ‘ Anyway, you’re not marrying anybody else, said l^ila, 

but the captain told her not to interrupt. , Whpn we 

the present.’ sard the old man, 

taking up a book ‘ By ^the laws of England I can marry 

anybody on the high seas ’ -nH then he 

“Poor Solo looked one way and the 

must have seen Lila open her bag to automatic 

And if he saw that, he saw the grip of the httle black autom 

she earned around. I saw it and the cap > 

Solo saw it, too. ^ and don’t 

“ He was as or Jhat loTo Sd done to keep 

know now what pull L«iia naa, wi onmf'thrnff nrettv 

this girl on his trail, but it must have been something pretty 

fierce to make him go under without a hg , Lja and 

“ ‘ I’m agreeable,’ said Solo, and in ten minutes uia an 
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he weie man and wile, and I signed the log as witness, so did 
the chief officei - 

“ ‘ I’ve got a woicl to say to you, Captain,’ said Solo when 
It was all over ‘ I guess Lila knows about Miss Wilford ? ’ 

“ ‘ I certainly do,’ said Lila ‘ IVc been wise to that 
picquet game She had the secretary chapcione hci — that’s 
why you’re alive, Solo ’ 

“ Foi a seeond he seemed to be swallowing something, for 
his face was screwed up as if he was m pain 

“ ‘ We’re through with that,’ he said, ‘ but I’ve been 
playing for almonds and I guess that doesn’t pay expenses. 
She’s been pestering me to play for leal money — ^said she 
ivanted me to win and she’s got a fifty-thousand dollar credit 
at a New York bank.’ 

“ ‘ Well ? ’ said the captain 

“ ‘ Well,’ said Solo, ‘ theie are two clear days before we 
get into poit and I’d like to get a little of that fifty thousand.’ 

“ Our old man didn’t kick him out of the ofiicc as I ex- 
pected He just looked hard at Solo and smiled. I’d never 
seen him smile before 

“ ‘ If you play cards for money wuth Miss Wilford, I shan’t 
interfere,’ he said ‘ I have orders to that effect ’ 

• * • » 

“ Miss Wilford didn’t come home with us She returned 
to England on a Cunard boat The valet told me afterwards 
that the first thing she did when she found Solo had skipped 
with her fifty thousand was to send a long cable to her father 
and that same night the captain was reinstated and the cluef 
officer and the purser and the four stew'ards she had fixed on 
the westward trip 

“ Even the fathers of only daughters have moments when 
they’re sane 1 ” 
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a “ heil selki ” and one of the most popular 
novelists of Vtciouan times, and seveial of her 
novels letam ihetr populauty to-day Of these 
“ East Lynne ” is outstanding As a hook it 
still sells m thousands , as a play it ha r been 
pet formed all over the rvoild “The Ebony 
Box” IS an interesting example of detniive 
fiction, before the arrival of Sheilock Holmes 


THE EBONY BOX 

fN one or two of the papers already written for you, I ^^^e 
ispoken of “ Lawyer Cockermuth,” as he was usually styled 
by his fellow -townspeople at Worcester. I am now going to 
tell of something that happened in his family , that actually 

did happen, and is no invention of mine ai. 

Lawyer Cockermuth’s house stood m the Foregate btreet. 
He had practised in it for a good many years , he had never 
married, and his sister lived with him She had been christened 
Betty , It was a more common name m those days than it is 

in these. There was a younger brother named Charles iney 

were tall, wiry men with long arms and legs John, the lawyer, 
had a smiling, homely face , Charles was handsome, but given 

to be choleric , , j u 

Charles had served m the militia once, and had been ever 

since called Captain Cockermuth. When only twenty-one he 

married a young lady with a good 

also a small income of his own , so he abandoned t e 

which he had been bred, and lived as a gentleman m a pietty 

little house on the outskirts of Worcester IIis "wi e 

the course of a few years, leaving him 1 

named Phihp The mterest of Mrs Charles 

money would be enjoyed by her husband until his , 

then would go to Philip , , , it o.„r<r*>r 

' When Philip left school he was articled to his uncle, La^er 

Cockermuth, and took up his abode with him p 

Cockermuth (who was of a restless disposition, an 

roving) gave up his house then and went ave S , 

Philip CBckermuth was a very nice steady 

his rather was liberal to him m the way of p y» 
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allowing him a guinea a week. Every Monday morning La\s'yer 
Cockermuth handed (for his brother) to Philip a guinea in 
gold ; the coin being m use then. Philip spent most of this 
in books, but he saved some of it , and by the time he was of 
age he had sixty golden guineas put aside in a small round 
black box of caived ebony. “ What are you going to do with 
It, Philip ^ ” asked Miss Cockeimuth, as he brought it down 
from his room to show her “ I don’t know' what yet, Aunt 
Betty,” said Philip, laughing. “ I call it my nest-egg.” 

He carried the little black box (the sixty guineas quite 
filled It) back to his chamber and put it back into one of the 
pigeon-holes of the old-fashioned bureau wiiich stood in the 
room, where he always kept it, and left it theie, the bureau 
locked as usual After that time, Philip put his spare money 
now increased by a salary, into the Old Bank , and it chanced 
that he did not again look at the ebony box of gold, never 
supposing but that it w'as safe in its hiding-place. On the 
occasion of his mairiage some years later, he laughingly 
remarked to Aunt Betty that he must now take his box of 
guineas into use , and he went up to fetch it. The box was 
not theie 

Consternation ensued. The family flocked upstairs , the 
lawyer, Miss Betty, and the captain — ^who had come to Wor- 
cester for the w'edding, and w'as staying in the house — one and 
all put their hands into the deep, dark pigeon-holes, but failed 
to find the box. The captain, a hot-tempered man, flew intf 
a passion and swore over it , Miss Betty shed tears ; Lawyer 
Cockermuth, always cool and genial, shrugged his shoulders 
and absolutely joked. None of them could form the slightest 
notion as to how the box had gone or wiio was likely to have 
taken it, and it had to be given up as a bad job. 

Philip was married the next day, and left his uncle’s house 
for good, having taken one out Barbourne way. Captain 
Cockermuth felt very sore about the loss of the box, and strode 
about Worcester talking of it, and swearing that he would send 
the thief to Botany Bay if he could find him. 

A few years more yet, and poor Philip became ill. Ill of 
the disorder which had carried off his mother — dechne. When 
Captain Cockermuth heard that his son was lying sick, he being 
(as usual) on his travels, he hastened to Worcester and took up 
his abode at his brother’s — ^always his home on these visits 
The disease was making very quick progress mdeed ; it was 
what IS called “ rapid decline.” The captain called in all the 
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famed doctors of the town — ^if they had not been called before : 
but there was no hope 

The day before Philip died, his father spoke to him about 
the box of guineas. It had always seemed to the captain that 
Philip must have, or ought to have, some notion of how it went. 
And he put the question to him again, solemnly, for the last 
time. 

“ Father,” said the dymg man — ^who retamed all his faculties 
and his speech to the very end — “ I declare to you that I have 
none. I have never been able to set up any idea at all upon the 
loss, or attach suspicion to a soul, living or dead. The two 
maids were honest , they would not have touched it ; the clerks 
had no opportunity of going upstairs. I had always kept the 
key safely, and you know that we found the lock of the bureau 
had not been tampered with.” 

Poor Philip died. His widow and four children went to 
live at a pretty cottage on Malvern Link — upon a hundred 
pounds a year, supplied to her by her father-m-law. Mr. 
Cockermuth added the best part of another hundred. These 
matters settled. Captain Cockermuth set off on his rovmgs 
agam, considenng himself hardly used by Fate at having his 
hmited income docked of nearly half its value. And yet some 
more years passed on. 

This much has been by way of introduction to what has to 
come. It was best to give it, 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacobson, our neighbours at Dyke Manor, 
had a whole colony of nephews, what with brothers’ sons and 
sisters’ sons ; of nieces also ; batches of them would come over 
in relays to stay at Elm Farm, which had no children of its own. 
Samson Dene was the favourite nephew of all ; his mother was 
sister to Mr. Jacobson, his father was dead Samson Reginald 
Dene he was chastened, but most people called him “ Sam ” 
He had been articled to the gentleman who took to his father’s 
practice ; a lawyer m a village m Oxfordshire. Later, he had 
gone to a firm in London for a year, had passed, and then came 
down to his uncle at Elm Farm, asking what he was to do next. 
For, upon his brother-in-law’s death, Mr. Jacobson had taken 
upon himself the expenses of Sam, the eldest son. 

“ Want to know what you are to do now, eh ? ” cried old 
Jacobson, who was smoking his evening pipe by the wide fire 
of the dark-wamscoted, handsome dimng-parlour, one evening 
in February. He was a tall, portly man with a fresh-coloured, 
healthy face ; and not, I dare say, far off sixty years old. 
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“ What would you like to do ?— what is your own opinion 

upon It, Sam?” ^ 

“ I should like to set up in practice for myself, uncle. 

“ Oh, indeed ! In what quarter of the globe, pray .? ” 

“ In Worcester. I have always wished to practise at Wor- 
cester. It IS the assize town : I don’t care for pettifogging 
places : one can’t get on in them.” 

“ You’d like to emerge all at once into a full-blown lawyer 
there ? That’s your notion, is it, Sam ? ” 

Sam made no answer. He knew by tire tone his notion 
was being laughed at. 

“ No, my lad When you have been in some good office 
for another year or two maybe, then you might think 
about setting up The office can be m Worcester if you 
like ” 

“ I am hard upon twenty-three. Uncle Jacobson I have 
as much luiowledge of law as I need ” 

“ And as much steadiness also, perhaps ? ” said old Jacob- 
son 

Sam turned as red as the table-cover. He was a frank- 
loolang, slender young fellow of middle height, mth fine 
wavy hair almost a gold colour and worn of a decent length. 
The present fashion — to be cropped as if you were a prison- 
bird and to pretend to hke it so — ^^vas not favoured by gentle- 
men in those days. 

“ You may have been acqmrmg a knowledge of law in 
London, Sam , I hope you have ; but you’ve been kicking 
up your heels over it. What about those sums of money 
you’ve more than once got out of your mother ? ” 

Sam’s face was a deeper red than the cloth now “ Did 
she tell you of it, uncle ? ” he gasped. 

“ No, she didn’t , she cares too much for her graceless 
son to betray him I chanced to hear of it, though ” 

“ One has to spend so much m London,” murmured Sam, 
in lame apology 

“ I dare sa)'^ ! In my past days, sir, a young man had 
to cut his coat according to his cloth We didn’t rush into 
all kinds of random games and then go to our fathers or mothers 
to help us out of them Which is what you’ve been domg, 
my gentleman ” 

“ Does aunt know ? ” burst out Sam in a flight, as a 
step was heard on the stairs 

“ I’ve not told her,” said Mr Jacobson, listening — “ she 
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is gone on into the kitchen. How much is it that you’ve 
left owmg in London, Sam ? ” ^ 

Sam nearly choked. He did not perceive this was just a 
random shot ; he was wondering whether magic had been 
> at work. 

Left owmg m London ? ” stammered he 
“ That’s what I asked. How much ? And I mean to 
know Twon’t be of any use your fencing about the bush. 
Come ! tell it in a lump.” 

“ Fifty pounds would cover it all, sir,” said Sara, driven 
by desperation into the avowal. 

“ I want the truth, Sam ” 

“ That IS the truth, uncle, I put it all down in a list before 
leaving London ; it comes to just under fifty pounds ^ 

“ How could you be so wicked as to contract it ? ^ 

There has not been much wickedness about it, said 
Sam miserably, “ indeed there hasn’t. One gets drawn into 
expenses unconsciously in the most extraordinary manner 
up m London Uncle Jacobson, you may believe me or no , 
when I say that until I added it up, I did not thmk it amounted 

to twenty pounds in all.” . , 

, “ And then you found it to be fifty I How do you propose 

to pay this ? ” t » 

“ I mtend to send it up by instalments, as 1 can 
“ Instead of doing which, you’ll get into deeper debt at 

Worcester. If it’s Worcester you go to 

“ I hope not, uncle I ^shall do my best to keep 

debt I mean to be steady ” , i i .. j 4 . ^ 

Mr Jacobson filled a fresh pipe, and ^ ^ vnnnir 
spiU from the mantelpiece He did not doubt the young 
fellow’s mtentions ; he only doubted his ^solution , 

You shall go into some lawyer’s office in Worc^ter for 
two years, Sam, when we shall see how thin^ Uphts of 

■ said L presently “ And, look here. I’ll pay m 

yours myself, provided you promise me not to ge i 

again keie, no more ’’-interrupting Sam’s grateful looks- 

“ your aunt’s coming in ” „ ^ ^ a r.Tpn<;ant- 

Sam opened the door for Mrs Jacobson c,tver curls 

faced woman in a white net cap, with small 
under it. She earned a small basket lined \ > 

m which lay her knitting. , , 

“ I’ve been looking to your lOom, my > down 

all’s comfortable for you,” she said to Sam, a 
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by the table and the candles. “ That new housemaid of 
ours IS not altogether to be trusted I suppose you’ve been 
telling your uncle all about the wonders of London ? ” 

“ And something else, too,” put in old Jacobson gruffly. 
“ He wanted to set up in practice for himself at Worcester : 
off-hand, red-hot ! ” 

“ Oh dear ! ” said Mrs Jacobson. 

“ That’s what the boy wanted, nothing less. No Another 
year or two’s work in some good house, to acquire stability 
and experience, and then we may talk about setting up It 
will be all for the best, Sam ; trust me ” 

“ Well, uncle, perhaps it will ” It was of no use for him 
to say perhaps it won’t : he could not help himself But it 
was a disappointment. 

Mr. Jacobson walked over to Dyke Manor the next day, 
to consult the Squire as to the best lawyer to place Sam with, 
himself suggesting their old friend Cockeimuth He described 
all Sam’s wild ways (it was how he put it) in that dreadful 
place, London, and the money he had got out of amidst its 
snares The Squire took up the matter with his usual hearty 
sympathy, and quite agreed that no practitioner in the law 
could be so good for Sam as John Cockermuth 

John Cockermuth proved to be agreeable He was getting 
to be an elderly man then, but was active as ever, saving when 
a fit of the gout took him He received young Dene in his 
usual cheery manner, upon the day appointed for his entrance, 
and assigned him his place in the office next to Mr Parslet. 
Parsley had been there more than twenty years , he was, so 
to say, at the top and tail of all the work that went on in it, but 
he was not a qualified solicitor Samson Dene was qualified, 
and could therefore represent Mr Cockermuth before the 
magistiates and what not, of which the old lawyer expected to 
find the benefit. 

“ Where are you going to hve ? ” he questioned of Sam 
that first mormng 

“ I don’t know yet, sir Mr and Mrs Jacobson are about 
the town now, I believe, looking for lodgings for me Of 
course they couldn’t let vie look , , they’d think I should be 
taken in,” added Sam 

“ Taken in and done for,” laughed the lawyer. “ I should 
not wonder but Mr Parslet could accommodate you Can 
you, Parslet ? ” 

Mr Parslet looked up from his desk, his thin cheeks flush- 
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ing He was small and slight, with weak brown hair, and 
had a patient, sad sort of look m his face and in his meek, dark 
eyes, 

James Parslet was one of those men who are said to spoil 
their own lives. Left alone eaily, he was looked after by 
a bachelor uncle, a minor canon of the cathedral, who perhaps 
tried to do his duty by him in' a mild sort of manner. But 
young Parslet liked to go his own ways, and they were not 
very good ways. He did not stay at any calhng he was put 
to, trying first one and then another ; either the people got 
tired of him, or he of them Money (when he got any) burnt 
a hole in his pocket, and his coats grew shabby and his boots 
di^ “ Poor Jamie Parslet ♦ how he has spoilt his life * ” 
cried the town, shaking its pitymg head at him : and thus 
thmgs went on till he giew to be nearly thirty years of age 
Then, to the public astonishment, Jamie pulled up He got 
taken on by Lawyer Cockermuth as copying clerk at twenty 
shillings a week, married, and became as steady as Old Time. 
He had been nothing but steady from that day to this, had 
forty shillings a week now, instead of twenty, and was ever a 
meek, subdued man, as if he carried about with him a perpetual 
repentance for the past, 1 egret for the life that might have been 
He lived in Edgar Street, which is close to the cathedral, as 
every one knows, Edgar Tower being at the top of it. An old 
gentleman attached to the cathedral had now lodged m his 
house for ten years, occupying the drawing-room floor , he 
had recently died, and hence Lawyer Cockermuth’s suggestion 

Mr. Parslet looked up. “ I should be happy to, sii,” he 
said , “ if our rooms suited Mr. Dene. Perhaps he would like 
to look at them ? ” 

“ I will,” said Sam. “ If my uncle and aunt do not fix 
on any for me.” 

Is there any subtle mesmeric power, I wonder, that influ- 
ences thmgs unconsciously ? Curiously to say, at this very 
moment Mr. and Mrs Jacobson were looking at these identical 
rooms. They had driven into Worcester with Sam very early 
mdeed, so as to have a long day before them, and when break- 
fast was over at the mn, took the opportunity, which they 
very rarely got, of shppmg mto the cathedral to hear the 
beautiful ten o’clock service. Coming out the cloistei way 
when it was over, and so down Edgar Street, Mrs. Jacobson 
espied a card m a window with “ Lodgmgs ” on it. “ I wonder 
if they would smt Sam ? ” she cried to her husband. “ Edsar 
T H B. 31 
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Street is a nice, wide, open sticet, and quiet Suppose we 
look at them ? ’’ 

A young servant-maid, called by her mistress “ Sally,” 
answcied the Imock. Mrs Parslet, a capable, bustling woman 
of leady speech and good manners, came out of the parlour, 
and took the visitois to the floor above They liked the 
looms and tliey liked Mis. Parslet , they also liked the moderate 
rent asked, for respectable countiy people in those days did 
not live by shaving one another , and when it came out that 
tlie house’s mastei had been clerk to Lawyer Cockermuth for 
twenty years, they settled the matter off-hand, without the 
ceremony of consulting Sam Mis Jacobson looked upon 
Sam as a boy still. Mr Jacobson might have done tlie same 
but for the debts made in London. 

And all this, you will say, has been yet more explanation ; 
but I could not help it. The real tiling begins now, with Sam 
Dene’s sojourn in Mr. Cockermuth’s office, and his residence 
in Edgar Street. 

The first Sunday of his stay there, Sam went out to attend 
the mornmg service in tlie catliedral, congratulating himself 
that tliat grand edifice stood so conveniently near, and looking, 
It must be confessed, a bit of a dandy, for he had put a little 
bunch of spring violets into his coat, and “ button-holes ” were 
quite out of tlie common ivay then The semce began with 
the Litany, the earlier service of prayers being held at eight 
o’clock. Sam Dene has not yet forgotten that day, for it is 
no imaginary person I am telling you of, and never will forget 
it The Reverend Allen Wheeler chanted, and tlie prebendary 
in residence (Somers Cocks) preached While wondermg 
when the sermon (a very good one) ivould be over, and dunking 
it rather prosy, after the custom of young men, Sam’s roving 
gaze was drawn to a young lady sitting m the long seat opposite 
to him on the other side of the choir, whose ivliole attention 
appeared to be given to the preacher, to whom her head was 
turned It is a nice face, thought Sam ; such a sweet expression 
m It It really was a nice face, rather pretty, gentle and 
thoughtful, a patient look m the dark brown eyes She had 
on a well-ivorn dark silk, and a straw bonnet , all very quiet 
and plain , but she looked very much of a lady. Wonder if 
she sits there always ? thought Sam 

Service over, he went home, and was about to turn die 
handle of the dooi to enter (looking anodiei way) when he 
found it turned for him by some one who was behind and 
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had stretched out a hand to do it. Turning quickly, he saw 
the same young lady 

Oh, I beg your pardon,"’ said Sam, all at sea , “ did you 
wish to come in here ? ” 

“ If you please,” she answered — and her voice was sweet 
and her manner modest 

“ Oh,” repeated Sam, rather taken aback at the answer. 
“ You did not want me, did you ? ” 

“ Thank you, it is my home,” she said 

“ Your home ? ” stammered Sam, for he had not seen the 
ghost of any one in the house yet, savmg his landlord and 
landlady and Sally. “ Here ? ” 

“ Yes. I am Maria Parslet.” 

He stood back to let her enter , a slender, gentle girl of 
middle height ; she looked about eighteen, Sam thought (she 
was that and two years on to it), and he wondered where she 
had been hidden He had to go out again, for he was invited 
to dine at Lawyer Cockermuth’s, so he saw no more of the 
young lady that day ; but she kept dancmg about m his memory. 
And somehow she so fixed herself in it, and as the time went 
on grew in it, and at last so filled it, that Sam may well hold 
that day as a marked day — the one that mtroduced him to 
Maria Parslet. But that is anticipating. 

On the Monday morning all his ears and eyes were alert, 
listemng and looking for Maria. He did not see her , he did 
not hear a sound of her. By degrees he got to learn that the 
young lady was resident teacher m a ladies’ school hard by , 
and that she was often allowed to spend the whole day at 
home on Sundays. One Sunday evenmg he mgemously got 
himself invited to take tea m Mrs. Parslet’s parlour, and thus 
became acquainted with Maria , but his opportunities for 
meetmg her were rare 

There’s not much to tell of the first twelvemonth It 
passed in due course Sam Dene was fairly steady He 
made a few debts, as some young men, left to themselves, can’t 
help making — at least, they’d tell you they can’t. Sundry 
friends of Sam’s m Worcester knew of this, and somehow it 
reached Mi. Cockermuth’s ears, who gave Sam a word of 
advice privately. 

This was just as the first year expired According to 
agreement, Sam had another year to stay He entered upon 
it with inward gloom On adding up his scores, which he 
deemed it as well to do after his master’s lectuie, he agam 
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found that they amounted to faj more than lie had thought 
foi, and how he should contrive to pay them out of \m own 
resources he knew no inoic than the man m tiie moon. In 
short, he could not do it ; he was in a fiv ; and hvccl in perpetual 
dread of its coming to the cars of liis uncle Jacobson. 

The spung assize, taking place early m h larch, was just 
over , the judges liad left the town for Stafford, and Woi center 
was settling down again to quietness, h'liss Cockcimuth gave 
herself and her two handmaidens a week’s rest — assize time 
being always a busy and bustling peiiod at the lauwcr’s, no 
end of chance company loolung in — and then the house began 
Its spring cleaning, a grand institution with our good grand- 
mothers, often lasting a couple of weeks. This lime, at the 
lau^cr’s house, it was to be a double bustle , for visitors uere 
being prepared for 

It had pleased Captain Cockermuth to write word that he 
should be at home for Easter ; upon which, the Ipm^ cr and 
his sister decided to invite Philip’s w'ldow and her children 
also to spend it with llicm ; they Imew Charles would be 
pleased Easter-Day was very early indeed that year, falling 
at the end of March. 

To make clearer what’s coming, tlie house had better have 
a word or two of description You entered from the street 
into a wide passage , no steps. On the left was the parlour 
and general sittmg-room, in which all meals w'cre usually 
taken. It was a long, low room, its two rather narrow windows 
loolong upon the street, the back of the room being a little 
dark Opposite tlie door was the fireplace. On the other side 
the passage, facmg the parlour-door, was tlie door tliat opened 
to the two rooms (one front, one back) used as the kuvyer’s 
offices. The kitchens and staircase were at the back of tlie 
passage, a garden lying beyond , and there w-as a handsome 
drawmg-room on the first floor, not much used. 

The house, I say, was in a commotion wuth the spring 
cleaning, and the other pieparations. To accommodate so 
many visitors required ^ contrivance . a bedroom for the 
captam, a bedroom for his daughter-in-law, two bedrooms for 
the children Mistress and maids held momentous con- 
sultations together. 

“ We have decided to put the three little girls in Philip’s 
old room, John,” said Miss Betty to her brother, as they sat 
in the parlour after dinner on the Monday evening of the week 
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preceding Passion Week ; “ and little Philip can have the 
small room of mme. We shall have to get in a child’s bed, 
though , I can’t put the three little girls in one bed , they 
fighting. John, I do wish you’d sell that old bureau 
for what it will fetch.” 

“ Sell the old bureau ! ” exclaimed Mr. Cockermuth 

” I’m sure I should. What good does it do ? Unless 
that bureau goes out of the room, we can’t put the extra bed 
in. I’ve been in there half the day with Susan and Ann, 
planning and contriving, and we find it can’t be done any 
way. Do let Ward take it away, John , there’s no place for 
It in the other chambers. He’d give you a fair price for it, 
I dare say ” 

^ Miss Betty had never cared for this piece of furniture, 
thinkmg it more awkward than useful , she looked eagerly at 
her biother, awaitmg his decision. She was the elder of the 
two, ; tall, like him ; but while he maintained his thin, wiry 
form, just the shape of an upright gas-post with arms, she had 
grown stout with no shape at all Miss Betty had dark, thick 
eyebrows and an amiable red face. She wore a “ front ” of 
brown curls with a high and dressy cap perched above it. This 
evening her gown was of soft twilled shot-green silk, a white 
net kerchief was crossed under its body, and she had on a white 
muslin apron. 

“ I don’t mind,” assented the lawyer, as easy m disposition 
as Miss Betty was , “ it’s of no use keeping it that I Imow of. 
Send for Ward and ask him, if you like, Betty ” 

Ward, a carpenter and cabinet-maker, who had a shop in 
the town and sometimes bought second-hand thmgs, was sent 
for by Miss Betty on the followng mormng , and he agreed, 
after some chaffermg, to buy the old bureau It was the 
bureau from which Philip’s box of gold had disappeared — but 
I dare say you have understood that. In the midst of all this 
stir and clatter, just as Ward betook himself away after con- 
cluding the negotiation, and the maids were hard at work 
above staim with mops and pails and scrubbing-brushes, the 
first advance-guard of the visitors unexpectedly walked in : 
Captam Cockermuth 

Miss Betty sat down in an access of consternation. She 
could do nothing but stare. He had not been expected for 
a week , there was nothing ready and nowhere to put 1^. 

“ I wish you’d take to behavmg like a rational being, 
Charles ! ” she exclaimed. “ We are all in a mess ; the rooms 



upside dov.n, and the kdMd« faipet^- Inupmic out nr 

windows ” ^ ^ ^ 

Ciptain Cocktiniuth «nid he did isot for huiMdc 

caipets, he could sleep amv.lure~"On tlu lire whou c-hnich. 
if she hked. He quite ;>ppj<»vcd of ^ellinq the old Inirenii, 
when told it was goinq to be done. 

Waul had appointed five o’tlorh that esening to feirh it 
away. They wcic about to sit down to dinner when he came, 
five o’clock being the hour lot late dinner . llien in ordinary 
life Wald had. brought a man with him and ilic} w\*?!t 
upstans 

hlFs Betty, as caivcr, sat at the top of the dinmg-table, 
hei back to the windows, the lawyer in his place at tiie foot, 
Chailcs between them, facing the fire. Miss BeU\ wa« 
cutting oft the ftist joint of a loin of veal when tl'e bujcau 
w^as heard coming down the staircase with much bumping and 
noise 

Mr. Cockermiith stepped out of the dining-room to look 
on The captain^ follow’cd . being a sociable man witli his 
fellow'-townspcople, he w'cnt to ask Ward how' he did 

The bureau came down safely, and was lodged at the foot 
of the stairs ; the man w'lpcd his hot face, while Ward spoke 
with Captain Cockermiith It seemed quite a commotion in 
the usual quiet dwelling. Susan, a jug of ale in her hand, 
w'hich she had been to the cellar to draw, stood looking on 
fiom the passage , iMr Dene and a 3ounger clerk, coming 
out of the office just then to leave for tlie evening, turned to 
look on also. 

“ I suppose there’s nothing in here, sii ? ” cried W ard, 
retiiimng to business and the buieau. 

“ Nothing, I believe,” replied Mr. Cockermulh 

“ Nothing at all,” called out IWiss Betty through the open 
parlour-door “ I emptied the draw'crs this morning.” 

kVard, a cautious man and honest, diew' back the lid and 
put his hand m succession into the pigeon-holes, wluch had 
not been used since Philip’s time There w’ere twelve of 
them , three above, and three below on each side, and a little 
draw'er that locked in the middle “ Halloa ! ” cried kVard, 
when his hand w^as m the depth of one of them • “ here’s 
something ” 

. And he drew forth the lost box. The little ebony box w ith 
all the gold m it 

kVell now, that was a strange thing. l¥orcester thinks so. 
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those people who are still living to remember it, to this day. 
How It was that the box had appealed to be lost and was 
searched for in vain over and over again, by poor Philip and 
others ; and how it was that it was now recovered m this easy 
and natural manner, was never explained or accounted for. 
Ward’s opinion was that the box must have been put in, side 
upwards, that it had in some way stuck to the back of the deep, 
narrow pigeon-hole, which just about held the box in width, 
that those who had searched took the box foi the back of tht 
hole when their fingers touched it, and that the bumping oi 
the bureau now m coming downstairs had dislodged the box 
and brought it forv^ard. As a maker of bureaux, Ward’s 
opinion was hstened to with deference. Any way, it was a 
sort of theory, serving passably well in the absence of any 
other. But who knew' ? All that was certain about it w'as the 
fact ; the loss and the recovery after many years It happened 
just as here described, as I have already said. 

Sam Dene had never heard of the loss Captain Cocker- 
muth perfectly beside himself vath glee, explained it to him 
Sam laughed as he touched with his forefinger the closely 
packed golden guineas, lying there so snug and safe, offered 
his congratulations, and walked home to tea 

It chanced that on that especial Tuesday evening matters 
were at sixes and sevens in the Parslets’ house. Sally had 
misbehaved herself and was discharged in consequence , and 
the servant engaged in her place, who was to have entered 
that afternoon, had not made her appearance When Sam 
enteied, Maria came out of the parloui, a pretty blush upon 
her face. And to Sam the unexpected sight of her, it was not 
often he got a chance of it, and the blush and the sweet eyes 
came like a gleam of Eden, for he had grown to love her dearly. 
Not that he had owned it to himself yet 

Maria explained. Her school had broken up for the Easter 
holidays eailier than it ought, one of the girls showmg symptoms 
of measles ; and her mother had gone out to see what had 
become of the new servant, leaving a request that Mn Dene 
would take his tea with them in the parlour that evenmg, as 
theie was no one to wait on him. 

Nothing loth, you may be sure, Mr. Dene accepted the 
mvitation, running up to wash his hands, and give a look at 
his hair, and running down in a trice ^ The tea-tray^ 
m readiness on the parlour-table, Maria sitting beliind it. 
Perhaps she had given a look at her hair, for it was quite more 
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lovely, Sam thought, moie soft and silken than any hair he had 
evei seen. The little copper kettle sang away on the liob by 
the file 

“ Will papa be long, do you know ? ’* began Maria demurely, 
feeling shy and conscious at being thus thiown alone into 
Sam’s company. “ I had better not make the tea until he 
comes in ” 

“ I don’t Imow at all,” answered Sam. “ He went out on 
some business for Mr Cockermuth at half-past four, and "was 
not back when I left Such a curious thing had just happened 
up there, Miss Parslet 1 ” 

“ Indeed ! What is it ? ” 

Sam entered on the narrative. Maria, who Icnew all about 
the strange loss of the box, grew quite excited as she listened. 
“ Found 1 ” she exclaimed. “ Found in the same bureau I 
And all the golden guineas in it I ” 

“ Every one,” said Sam : “ as I take it. They were packed 
light up to the top I ” 

“ Oh, what a happy thing 1 ” repeated Maria, in a ferv'ent 
tone [that rather struck Sam, and she clasped her fingers 
into one another, as one sometimes does in pleasure or in 
pain 

Why do you say that, Miss Parslet ? ” 

“ Because papa — but I do not think I ought to tell you,” 
added Maria, breaking off abruptly. 

“Oh, yes, you may. I am quite safe, even if it’s a secret 
Please do ” 

“ Well,” cried the easily persuaded girl, “ papa has always 
had an uncomfortable feeling upon him ever smee the loss 
He feared that some people, knowing he was not well off, 
might think perhaps it was he who had stolen upstairs and 
taken it.” 

Sam laughed at that 

“ He has never said so, but somehow we have seen it, my 
mother and I. It was altogether so mysterious a loss, you 
see, affording no clue as to when it occurred, that people 
were ready to suspect anything, however improbable. Oh, 
I am thankful it is found • ” 

The kettle went on smging, the minutes went on flitting, 
and still nobody came Six o’clock struck out from the 
cathedral as Mr. Parslet entered Had the two been asked 
the time, they might have said it was about a quarter-past 
five. Golden hours fly quickly , fly on angels’ wings. 
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Now it chanced that whilst they were at tea, a ci editor of 
Same’s came to the door, one Jonas Badger Sam went to 
him : and the colloquy that ensued might be heard in the 
parlour. Mr. Badger said (in quite a fatherly way) tliat he 
really could not be put off any longer with promises ; if his 
money was not repaid to him before Easter he should be 
obliged to take steps about it, should write to Mr Jacobson, 
of Elm Faim, to begin with. Sam returned to the tea-table 
with a wry face. 

Soon after that, Mrs. Parslet came in, the delinquent servant 
m her rear. Next, a friend of Sam’s called, Austm Chance, 
whose father was a solicitor in good practice m the town. 
The two young men, who were very intimate and often together, 
went up to Sam’s room above. 

“ I say, my good young friend,” began Chance, in a tone 
that might be taken for jest or earnest, ” don’t you go and 
get into any entanglement in that quarter ” 

“ What d’you mean now ? ” demanded Sam, turning the 
colour of the rising sun. 

” I mean Maria Paislct,” said Austin Chance, laughing. 
“ She’s a deuced nice girl ; I know that , just the one a fellow 
might fall m love with unawares But it wouldn’t do, Dene ” 

” AVhy wouldn’t it do ? ” 

“ Oh, come now, Sam, you luiow it wouldn’t Paislet is 
only a working clerk at Cockermuth’s ” 

” I should like to know what has put the thought in your 
head ? ” contended Sam. “ You had better put it out again. 
I’ve never told you I was falling in love with her , or told 
herself, either. Mrs Parslet would be about me,^ I expect, 
if I did. She looks after her as one looks after gold ” 

” Well, I found you in their room, having tea with them, 

and ” „ 

“ It was quite an accident, an exceptional thing, inter- 
rupted Sam ' , , 

“ Well,” repeated Austm, “ you need not put your back 
up, old fellow , a fnendly warning does no harm i alkmg 
of gold. Dene, I’ve done my best to get up the twenty pounds 
you wanted to borrow of me, and I can t do it id le you 
have It with all my heart if I could ; but I find I am harder 

up than I thought for.” , ^ , „„„„ 

Which was all true Chance was as good-natured a young 
man as ever hved, but at this early stage of his life he made 
more debts than he could pay. 
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“ Badgu has lUst been hcic, uhniing and rn\« rely 
ing,” said Sam. “ I Jirn to pay up m a \V( nK or In ’ll rn du* me 
pay— and tell my uncle, he says, to begin v.itli 

“Hypocikical old shinfhnt 1 ” cjaculaitd Chance, I'dmself 
sometimes m the hands of hlr. Badger— a v.orti'.v gentleman 
who did a little benevolent usiuy in a small and quiet Yay, 
and took his delight m accommodating s.ife young men. A 
stoiy was whispered that 5oung M,, desperately Imrd-up, 
boirowed two pounds from him one Saturday night, under- 
taking to repay it, with two pounds added on lor intcie t, 
that day month ; and when the day came and M. Itad not 
got tlie money, or was at all likely to get il, lie earned olF 
a lot of his modicr’s plate under his coat to the pawnbroker's. 

“ And there’s more besides Badger tliat is pleasing,’’ went 
on Dene. “ I must get money from somctsherc, or it vill 
play the veiy- deuce with me. I wonder whether Charley 
Hill could lend me any ? ” 

“ Don’t mucli think so. You might .ask him. Money 
seems scarce witli Hill ah\ays. Has a good many ways for 
it, I fancy.” 

“ Talking of money, Chance, a lot has been found at 
Cockermuth’s to-day. A box full of guineas that has been 
lost for 5’^ears.” 

Austm Chance stared “ You don’t mean that box of 
guineas that mysteriously disappeared in Philip’s time ? ” 

“ Well, they say so It is a small, round box of earned 
ebony, and it is stuffed to tlie brim \rith old guineas. Sixty 
of them, I hear,” 

“ I can’t believe it’s true ; that that's found ” 

“ Not believe it’s true, Cliance ! Why, I saw it. Saw 
the box found, and touched the guineas with my fingers. It 
has been hidden in an old bureau all the time,” added Sam, 
and he related the particulars of tlie discovery. 

“ What an extraordinary thing ? ” exclaimed young Chance : 
“ the queerest start I ever heard of ” And he fell to musing 

But the “ queer start,” as Mr, Austin Chance was pleased 
to designate the resuscitation of the box, did not prove to 
be a lucky one 

II 

T he sun shone brightly on Foregate Street, but did not 
yet touch the front wmdows on Law3'’er Cockermutli’s 
side of It Miss Betty' Cockermuth sat near one of them in the 
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parlour, spectacles on nose, and haid at woik unpiclang the 
braid of some very old woollen curtains, green once, but now 
faded to a sort of ding}^ brown It was Wednesday mornmg, 
tbe day followmg the wonderful event of finding the box, 
lost so long, full of its golden guineas In truth nobody 
thought of it as anything less than marvellous 

The house-cleaning, m preparation foi Eastei and Easter’s 
visitors, was m full fiiow to-day, and would be for more than 
a week to come , the tv\^o maids were hard at it above Ward, 
who did not disdain to labour with his own hands, was at the 
house, busy at some mysterious business m the brew-house, 
coat olf, shirt-sleeves stripped up to elbow, plunging at that 
moment something or other into the boiling water of the 
furnace. 

“ How I could have let them remain up so long m this state, 
I can’t think,” said Miss Betty to herself, arresting her employ- 
ment, scissors in hand, to regard the dreary curtains She had 
drawn the table towards her from the middle of the room, and 
the heavy work was upon it. Susan came in to impart some 
domestic news 

“ Ward says there’s a rare talk in the town about the finding 
of that box, missis,” cried she, when she had concluded it 
“ My ; how bad them curtains look, now they’re down ! ” 
Servants were on more familiar terms with their mistresses 
in those days without meanmg, or showing, any disrespect , 
identifying themselves, as it were, with the family and its 
interests. Susan, a plump, red-cheeked young woman turned 
thirty, had been housemaid m her present place for seven years. 
She had promised a baker’s head man to marry him, but^nevei 
could be got to fix the day. In winter she’d say to him, ‘ Wait 
till summer ” ; and when summer came, she’d say, ” Wait till 
winter ” Miss Betty commended her prudence. 

“ Yes,” said she now, in answer to the girl, “ I’ve been 
wondering how we could have kept them up so long , they 
are not fit for much, I’m afraid, save the rag-bag Chintz will 
make the room look much nicer ” 

As Susan left the parlour. Captain Cockermuth entered it, 
a farmer with him who had come m from Hallow to the Wed- 
nesday’s market. The captam’s delighted excitement at the 
finding of the box had not at all subsided ; he had dreamt of it, 
he talked of it, he pinned every acquaintance he pick up 

this mornmg and brought him in to see the box of gold 
pendently of its bemg a very great satisfaction to have had the 
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mysteiious loss cleared up, the sixty guineas would be a huge 
boon to the captain’s pocket. 

“ But how was it that none of you ever found it, if it 
remained all this while in the pigeon-hole ? ” cued the 
wondering faimer, bending ovei the little round box of guineas, 
which the captain placed upon the table open, the lid by its 
side. 

“ Well, we didn’t find it, that> all I know , or poor Philip, 
either,” said Captam Cockermuth. 

The farmer took his departure. As the captain was showing 
him to the front-door, another gentleman came bustling m. 
It was Thomas Chance, the lawyer, father of the young man 
who had been the previous night with Samson Dene. He and 
Lawyer Cockermuth were engaged together just then in some 
complicated, private, and very disagreeable busmess, each acting 
for a separate client, who were the defendants against a great 
wrong — or what they thought was one. 

” Come in, Chance, and take a look at my box of guineas, 
resuscitated from the grave,” cried the captam, joyously. ” You 
can go into the office to John afterwards.” 

“ Well, I’ve hardly time this morning,” answered Mr 
Chance, turning, though, into the parlour and shaking hands 
with Miss Betty. ” Austin told me it was found ” 

Now it happened that Lawyer Cockermuth came then into 
the parlour himself, to get something from his private desk- 
table which stood there. When the box had been discussed, 
Mr. Chance took a letter from his pocket and placed it in his 
brother practitioner’s hands. 

” "V^at do you tliink of that ? ” he asked. ” I got it by 
post this mornmg.” 

” Think ! why, that it is of vital importance,” said Mr. 
Cockermuth when he had read it. 

“ Yes ; no doubt of that. But what is to be our next move 
in answer to it ? ” asked the other. 

Seeing they were plunging into business, the captain strolled 
away to the front-door, which stood open all day, for the con- 
vemence of those coming to the office, and remained there 
whistlmg, his hands in his pockets, on the lookout for somebody 
else to bring in He had put the hd on the box of guineas, and 
left the box on the table. 

” I should hke to take a copy of this letter,” said" Mr. 
Cockermuth to the other lawyer. 

“ Well, you can take it,” answered Chance. “ Mind who 
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does it, though— Parslet, oi somebody else that’s confidential. 
Don’t let It go into the office ” 

“ You are wanted, sir,” said Mr Dene, from the door. 

“ Who is it ? ” asked his master 
“ Mr. Chamberlain. He says he is in a hurry.” 

“ I’m coming Here, Dene * ” he called out as the latter 
was turning away : and young Dene came back again 

“ Sit down here, now, and take a copy of this letter, cried 
the lawyer, rapidly drawmg out and opening the little wiiting- 
desk table that stood agamst the wall at the back of the 
“ Here’s pen, ink and paper, all ready : the letter is confiden- 
tial, you perceive.” , , /r /-.t *.u 

He went out of the room as he spoke, Mr. Chance with 

him : and Sam Dene sat down to commence his task, after 
exchanging a few words with Miss Betty, with whom he was 

on good teims , , t u -c 4. 

“ Charles makes as much fuss over this little box as it it 

were filled with diamonds from Golconda, instead of guineas, 
remarked she, pointmg with her scissors to the box, whic s oo 
near her on the table, to direct the young man s attention to it 
“ I don’t know how many folks he has not brought in already 

to have a look at it.” , ^ ^ 

“ Well, it was a capital find. Miss Betty , one to be proud 

of,” answered Sam, settling to his work oor-atz-Bincr 

For some little time nothing was heard 
of Mr. Dene’s pen and the chclong of Miss ® 

Her task was nearing completion. A few minutes more, and 
the last click was given, the last bit of the braid was off ^d 
I’m glad of it,” cried she aloud, flmgmg the end of the curtain 

on the top of the rest. .. »» 

“ This braid will do again for something or other, con 

sidered Miss Betty, as she began to wind it ^pon an old b 
“ It was put on fresh only three or four } g 

brushed, it will look almost hke new Bprp’*? the 

Again Susan opened the door ^iss Betty, here s^the 

man come with the chintz B^e or six ro ^ 

choose from,” cried she. “ Shall he ^ , ‘ j 

' Miss Betty was about to say Y^es, but s pp , 
instead. The commotion of holding pene 

hght, to judgeoftheirdifferentments, might disturb Mr Dene, 

and she knew better than to interrupt ^ hang, 

“ Let him take them to the room where they are to bang, 

Susan , we can judge best there. 
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Tossing the braid to Susan, who stood waiting at the door, 
Miss Betty hastily took up her curtains, and Susan held the 
door open for her mistress to pass through. 

Choosing cliintz for window-curtains takes some time ; as 
eveiybody knows whose fancy is erratic. And how long Miss 
Betty and Susan and the young man from the chintz-mart had 
been doubtmg and deciding and doubting again, did not quite 
appear, when Captain Cockermuth’s voice was heard ascending 
from below 

“ Betty ] Are you upstairs, Betty ? ” 

“ Yes, I’m here,” she called back, crossmg to the door to 
speak “ Do you want me, Charles ? ” 

“ Where have you put the box ? ” 

“ \¥hat box ? ” 

“ The box of guineas ” 

“ It IS on the table ” 

“ It IS not on the table. I can’t see it anywhere.” 

“ It was on the table when I left the parlour. I did 
not touch it. Ask Mr Dene where it is : I left him 
there ” 

“ Mr. Dene’s not here I wish you’d come down.” 

“ Yery well ; I’ll come m a minute or two,” concluded 
Miss Betty, going back to the chintzes 

“ Why, I saw that box on the table as I shut the door 
after you had come out, ma’am,” observed Susan, who had 
hstened to the colloqu)'^ 

“ So did I,” said Miss Betty , “ it was the very last thing 
my eyes fell on. If young Mr. Dene finished what he was 
about and left the parlour, I dare say he put the box up some- 
wheie for safety. I tliink, Susan, we must fix upon this light 
pea-green with the rose-buds runmng up it It matches the 
paper • and the light coming through it takes quite a nice 
shade ” 

A little more indecision yet ; and yet a little more, as to 
^\hct}^er the curtains should be lined, or not, and then Miss 
Cockermuth went downstairs. Tlie captain was pacing the 
passage to and fro impatiently. 

“ Now tlien, Betty, where’s my box ? ” 

^ ” But how am 1 to know where the box is, Charles, if 
it’s not on the table ? ” she remonstiated, turnmg into the 
parlour, where two friends of the captain’s waited to be regaled 
with the sight of the recovered treasure ” I had to go upstairs 
vith the young man vho brought the chintzes , and I left 
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the box heie ” — indicating the exact spot on the table “ It 
was where you left it yourself. I did not touch it at all ” 

She shook hands with the visitors. Captain Cockermutli 
looked^ gloomy — as if he were at sea and had lost his 
reckoning. 

" If you had to leave the room, why didn’t you put the 
box up ? ” asked he. “ A box full of guineas shouldn’t be 
left alone in an empty room.” 

“ But Mr. Dene was in tlie room ; he sat at the desk there, 
copying a letter for John. As to why didn’t I put the box 
up, it was not my place to do so that I know of. You 
were about yourself, Charles — only at the front-door, I 
suppose.” 

Captain Cockermuth was aware that he had not been 
entirely at the front-door. Two or three times he had crossed 
over to hold a chat with acquaintances on the other side the 
way ; had strolled with one of tliem nearly up to Salt Lake 
and back. Upon catching hold of these t\vo gentlemen, now 
brought in, he had found the parlour empty of occupants and 
the box not to be seen. 

“ Well, tliis is a nice thing — that a man can’t put his hand 
upon his own property when he wants to, or hear where it is ! ” 
grumbled he, “ And what business on earth had Dene to 
meddle witli the box ? ” 

“ To put it in safety — ^if he did meddle with it, and a 
sensible thing to do,” retorted Miss Betty, who did not like 
to be scolded unjustly “ Just like you, Charles, making a 
ftjss over notliing 1 Why don’t you go and ask young Dene 
where it is ? ” 

“ Young Dene is not m. And John’s not in. Nobody is 
m but Parslet ; and he does not know anything about it. I 
must say, Betty, you manage the house nicely ' ” concluded 
the captain, ironically, givmg way to his temper 

This was, perhaps the reader may think, commotion enough 
“ over nothing,” as Miss Betty put it But it was not much 
as compared with the commotion which set in later. When 
Mr. Cockermuth came in, he denied all knowledge of it, and 
Sam Dene was impatiently waited for. 

It was past tv/o o’clock when he returned, for he had been 
home to dinner The good-looking young fellow turned m 
at the front-door with a fleet step, and encountered Captain 
Cockermuth, who attacked him hotly, demanding what he 
had done with the box 
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“ Ah,” said Sam, lightly and coolly, “ Parslet said you 
were loolang for it ” Mr. Parslet had in fact mentioned it 
at home over his dinner 

“ Well, where is it } ” said the captain “ Where did you 
put It ? ” 

“ I ^ ” cried young Dene “ Not anywhere. Should I be 
likely to touch the box, sir ? I saw the box on that table 
while I was copying a letter for Mr. Cockermuth ; that’s all 
I know of it ” 

The captain turned red, and pale, and red again, “ Do 
you mean to tell me to my face, Mr. Dene, that the box is 
gone ? ” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know,” said Sam m the easiest of all 
easy tones “ It seems to be gone ” 

The box was gone Gone once more with all its golden 
guineas It could not be found anywhere ; m the house or 
out of the house, upstairs or down The captain searched 
frantically, the others helped him, but no trace of it could 
be found. 

At first it was impossible to believe it. That this self- 
same box should mysteriously have vanished a second time, 
seemed to be too marvellous for fact But it was true 

Nobody would admit a share m the responsibility. The ' 
captain left the box safe amidst (as he put it) a room full of 
people • Miss Betty considered that she left it equally safe, 
with Mr Dene seated at the writing-table, and the captam 
dodging (as she put it) m and out Mr Cockermuth had 
not entered the parlour since he left it, when called to Mr. 
Chamberlain, with whom he had gone out Sam Dene reiter- 
ated that he had not meddled with the box ; no, nor thought 
about It 

Sam’s account, briefly given, was this. After finishing 
copying the letter, he closed the little table-desk and pushed 
It back to Its place against the wall, and had carried the letter 
and the copy into the ofiice Finding Mr. Cockermuth was 
not there, he locked them up m his own desk, having to go 
to the Guildhall upon some business. The liusmess there 
took up some time, in fact until past one o’clock, and he then 
went home to dinner 

“And did you consider it right, Sam Dene, to leave, a 
valuable box like that on the table, unguarded ^ ” demanded 
Captam Cockermuth, as they all stood together in the parlour, 
after questionmg Sam , and the captam had been looking 
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SO fierce and speaking so sharply that it might be thought he 
was taking Sam for the thief, off-hand 

“ To tell the truth, captain, I never thought of the box,” 
answered Sam. “ I might not have noticed that the box 
was in the room at all but for Miss Betty’s drawmg my attention 
to It. After that, I grew so much interested in the letter I was 
copying (for I know all about the cause, as Mr. Cockermuth is 
aware, and it was curious news) that I forgot everything else.” 

Lawyer Cockermuth nodded to confirm this. The captain 
went on : 

“ Betty drew your attention to it, did she ? Why did she . 
draw It ? In what way ? ” 

“ Well, she remarked that you made as much fuss over that 
box as if it were filled with diamonds,” rephed the young 
man, glad to pay out the captam for his angry and dictatorial 
tone But the captam was in truth beginnmg to entertain a 
very ormnous suspicion. 

“ Do you wish to deny, Samson Dene, that my sister Betty 
left that box on the table when she quitted the room ? ” 

“ Why, who does ? ” cried Sam. “ When Miss Betty says 
she left the box on the table, of course she did leave it She 
must know. Susan, it seems, also saw that it was left there ” 

“ And you could see that box of gumeas standing stark 
staring on the table, and come out of the room and leave it to 
its fate I ” foamed the captam. “ Instead of giving me a call 
to say nobody was on guard here ! ” 

“ I didn’t see it,” returned Sam. “ There’s no doubt it 
was there, but I did not see it. I never looked towards the 
table as I came out, that I know of. The table, as I dare say 
you remember, was not in its usual place , it was up there by 
the window. The box had gone clean out of my thoughts.” 

“ Well, Mr, Dene, my impression is that you have got the 
box,” cried the angry captain. 

“ Oh, IS it I ” returned Sam, with supreme good humour, 
and just the least suspicion of a laugh “ A box like that 
would be uncommonly useful to me ” 

** I expect, young man, the gumeas would I ” 

“ Right you are, captain ” 

But Captain Cockermuth regarded this mockmg pleasantry 
as particularly ill-timed He believed the young man zoas 
putting It on to divert suspicion from himself „ n-> n 

“ Who did take the box ? ” questioned he. Tell me 
that ” 
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“ I wish I could, sir ” 

“ How could the box vanish off the table unless it was 
taken, I ask you ? ” 

" That’s a puzzling question,” coolly rejoined Sara. ” It 
was too heavy for the rats, I expect.” 

“ Oh, dear, but we have no rats in the house,” cried Miss 
Bettj\ “ I wish we had, I’m sure — ^and could find the box 
m their holes.” She was feehng tolerably uncomfortable. 
Placid and easy in a general way, serious worry always upset 
her considerably. 

Captain Cockeimuth’s suspicions were becoming certainties. 
The pievious night, when his brother had been telling him 
various items of news of the old town, as they sat confidentially 
over the fire after Miss Betty had gone up to bed, Mr. Cocker- 
muth chanced to mention die fact that young Dene had been 
making a few debts. Not speaking in any ill-natured spirit, 
quite the contrary, for he liked the 5mung man amazingly. 
Only a few, he continued ; thoughtless young men would do 
so ; and he had given him a lecture. And then he laughingly 
added the information that Mr. Jacobson had imparted to him 
twelve months ago, in their mutual friendship — of the debts 
Sam had made in London. 

No sensible person can be surprised that Charles Cocker- 
muth recalled tms now. It rankled in his mind. Had Sam 
Dene taken the box of guineas to satisfy tliese debts contracted 
durmg the past year at Worcester ? It looked like it. And 
the longer die captain dwelt on it, the more and more likely 
It grew to look. 

All the afternoon the search was kept up by the captain. 
Not an individual article in the parlour but was turned mside 
out , he wanted to have the carpet up. His brother and Sam 
Dene had returned to their work in the office as 'usual The 
captam was gettmg to feel like a ragmg bear , three times Miss 
Betty had to stop him in a dreadful fit of swearmg , and when 
dmner-time came he could not eat. It was a beautiful slice 
of Severn salmon, which had its price, I can tell jnu, in 
Worcester then, and minced veal, and a jam tart, all of which 
dishes Charles Cockermuth especially favoured But the loss 
of the sixty guineas did away with his appetite. Mr. Cocker- 
muth, who took the loss very coolly, laughed at him. 

The laughing did not mend the captain’s temper : neither 
did "the hearing that Sam Dene had departed for home as 
usual at five o’clock. Had Sam been innocent, he would at 
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least have come to the parlour and inquired whether the box 
was found, instead of sneaking off home to tea 

Fretting and fuming, raging and stamping, disturbing the 
parlour’s peace and his own, strode Charles Cockermuth. 
His good-humoured brother John boie it for an hour or two, 
and then told him he might as well go outside and stamp on 
the pavement for a bit 

“ I will,” said Charles Catching up his hat, saying 
nothmg to anybody, he strode off to see the sergeant of police 
— Dutton — and laid the case concisely before him : The box 
of guineas was on the table where his sister sat at work ; her 
work being at one end, the box at the other. Sara Dene was 
also in the room, copying a letter at the writing-table. Miss 
Betty was called upstairs , she went, leaving the box on the 
table. It was the last thing she saw as she left the room ; the 
servant, who had come to call her, also saw it standing there. 
Presently young Dene also left the 100m and the house , and 
from that moment the box was never seen. 

“ What do you make of that, Mr Dutton ? ” summed up 
Captain Cockermuth. 

Am I to understand that no other person entered the 
room after Mr. Dene quitted it ? ” inquired the sergeant. 

“ Not a soul. I can testify to that myself.” 

“ Then it looks as though Mr. Dene must have taken the 
box.” 

“ Just so,” assented the complainant, triumphantly. “ And 
I shall give him into custody for steahng it.” 

Mr Dutton considered His judgment was cool ; the 
captam’s hot He thought there might be ins and outs in this 
affair that had not yet come to the surface Besides that, he 
knew young Dene, and did not much fancy him the sort of 
individual lilrely to do a thing of this kind 
' “ Captain Cockermuth,” said he, ” I think it might be best 
for me to come up to the house and see a bit mto the matter 
personally, before proceeding to extreme measures. We ex- 
perienced officers have a way of turning up scraps of evidence 
that other people would never look at Perhaps, after all, the 
box is only mislaid ” 

“ But I tell you it’s lost/’ said the captain. “ Clean gone 
Can’t be found high or low ” 

” Well, if that same black box is lost again, I can only 
say it IS the oddest case I ever heard of. One would think the 
box had a demon inside it.” 
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“ No, sergeant, you are wrong there. The demon’s inside 
him that took it. Listen while I whisper somethmg in youi 
ear — that young Dene is over head and ears m debt : he has 
debts here, debts there, debts everyudiere. For some little time 
now, as I chance to Imow, he has been at his very wits’ end to 
satisfy tlie most pressing , fit to die of fear, lest tliey should 
travel to the knowledge of his uncle at Elm Farm.” 

“ Is It so ? ” exclaimed Mr. Dutton, severely. And his face 
changed, and his opinion also. “ Are you sure of this, sir ? ” 

” Well, my informant was my brother ; so you may judge 
%vhether it is likely to be correct or not,” said the captain. ” But, 
if you think it best to make some inquiries at the house, come 
with me now and do so.” 

They walked to Foregate together The sergeant looked a 
little at the features of the pailour, where the loss had taken 
place, and heard what Miss Betty had to say, and questioned 
Susan. This did not help the suspicion thrown on Sam Dene, 
savmg in one point — their joint testimony that he and the box 
were left alone m the room together. 

Mr Cockermuth had gone out, ^0 the sergeant did not see 
him • but, as he was not within doors when the loss occurred, 
he could not have aided the investigation in any way. 

“ Well, Dutton, what do you think now ? ” asked Captain 
Cockermuth, strolling down the street with the sergeant when 
he departed. 

“ I confess my visit has not helped me much,” said Dutton, 
a slow-speaking man, given to be cautious “ If nobody entered 
the room between the time when Miss Cockermuth left it and 
you entered it, why then, sir, there’s only young Dene to fall 
back upon ” 

“ I tell you nobody did enter it,” cried the choleric captam ; 
“ or could, without my seemg them I stood at the front door. 
Ward was busy at the house that morning, dodgmg perpetually 
across the top of the passage, between the kitchen and brew- 
house : he, too, is sure no stranger could have come m without 
being seen by him ” 

” Did you see young Dene leave the room, sir ? ” 

“ I did. Hearing somebody come out of the parlour, I 
looked lound and saw it was young Dene with some papers in 
his hand He went into the office for a mmute 01 two, and then 
passed me, remarking, with all the impudence m life, that he 
was going to the town hall. He must have had my box in his 
pocket then ” 


i 
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“ A pity but you had gone into the parlour at once, captain,’' 
remarked the sergeant. “ If only to put the box in safety- 
provided It was there.” 

“ But I thought it was safe. I thought my sister was there. 
I did go in aknost directly.” 

“ And you never stirred from the door — from first to last ? ” 

“ I don’t say that. When I first stood there I strolled about 
a little, talking with one person and another. But I did not 
Shi from the door after I saw Sam Dene leave the parlour And 
I do not think five minutes elapsed before I went in. Not 
more than five, I am quite certam. What are you thinking 
about, Dutton ? — ^you don’t seem to take me.” 

“ I take you well enough, sir, and all you say. But what is 
puzzling me in the matter is this , strikes me as strange, in 
fact : that Mr. Dene should do the thing (allowing that he has 
done It) m so open and barefaced a manner, laying himself 
open to immediate suspicion. Left alone m the room with 
the box by Miss Betty, he must Imow that if, when he left it, 
the box vanished with him, only one inference would be 
drawn. Most thieves exercise some caution ” 

“ Not when they are as hard up as Dene is. Impudence 
with them is the order of the day, and often carries luck with 
it. Nothing risk, nothing win, they cry, and they do risk — 
and win. Dene has got my box, sergeant.” 

“ Well, sir. It looks dark against him ; almost too dark ; 
and if you decide to give him into custody, of course we have 
only too Good-evenmg, Badger * ” 

They had strolled as far as the Cross, and were standmg 
on the wide pavement in front of St. Nicholas’ Church, about 
to part, when that respectable gentleman, Jonas Badger, 
passed by. A thought struck the captain. He knew the man 
was a money-lender in a private way. 

“ Here, Badger, stop a minute,” he hastily cried “I 
want to ask you a question about young Dene — my brother’s 
clerk, you know. Does he owe you money ? — Much ? ” 

Mr. Badger, wary by nature and by habit, glanced first at 
the questioner and then at the police-sergeant, and did not 
answer Whereupon Captain Cockermuth, as an excuse for 
his curiosity, plunged into the history of what had occurred . 
the finding of the box of guineas yesterday and the losing it 
agam to-day, and the doubt of Sam. 

Mr Badger listened with interest ; for the news of that 
marvellous find had not yet reached his eais He had been 
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shut up in his ofiice all the morning, vciy busy over his 
account-books , and in the afternoon had walked over to 
Kempsey, wheie he had a client 01 two, getting back only in 
time for tea 

“ That long-lost box of guineas come to light at last ' ’ he 
exclaimed “ What an extraordinaiy thing 1 And Mi. Dene 

is suspected of Why, good gracious I ” he broke off in 

fresh astonishment. “ I have just seen him with a guinea in his 
pocket 1 ” 

“ Seen a guinea in Sam Dene’s pocket I ” cried Captain 
Cockermuth, turning yellow as the gas-ffame undei which 
they weie standing. 

“ Why, yes, I have. It was ” 

But there Mr. Badger came to a full stop. It had suddenly 
struck him that he might be doing harm to Sam Dene ; and 
tlie rule of his life was not to harm any one, or to make an 
enemy, if his own mterest allowed him to avoid it. 

“ I won’t say any more, Captain Cockermutli It is no 
business of mine ” 

But here Mr Sergeant Dutton came to the fore. “ You 
must, Badger. You must say all you know that bears upon 
the affair , the law demands it of you. What about the 
guinea ? ” 

“ Well, if you force me to do so — putting it in that way,” 
returned the man, driven mto a corner. 

Mr Badger had just been down to Edgar Street to pay 
another visit to Sam. Not to torment him , he did not do 
that more than he could help , but simply to say he would 
accept smaller instalments for the hquidation of his debt — 
which of course meant giving to Sam a long time to pay the 
whole in. This evening he was admitted to Sam’s sitting- 
room. During their short conversation, Sam, searching im- 
patiently for a pencil in his waistcoat-pocket, drew out with 
it a few coins in silver money, and one com m gold. Mi. 
Badger’s hungry eyes saw that it was an old guinea. These 
particulars he now imparted. 

“ What did he say about the guinea ? ” cried Captain 
Cockermuth, his own eyes glaring. 

“ Not a word,” said Badger , “ neither did I. He slipped 
It back into his pocket ” 

“ I hope you think there’s some pi oof to go upon «ozy,” 
were Charles Cockermuth’s last words to the police-officer as 
he wished him good-night. 
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On the following morning, Sam Dene was apprehended, 
and tahen before the magistrates. Beyond being formally 
charged, very httle was done Miss Betty was m bed with a 
sick headache, brought on by the worry, and could not appear 
to give evidence \ so he was remanded on bail until Satuiday. 


I 


III 

’m sure you might have thought all his rick-yards were on 
—fire by the wa)'^ old Jacobson came bursting in. It was 
Saturday mornmg, and we were at breakfast at Dyke Manor. 
He had run every step of the way from Elm Farm, two ^nes 
nearly, not having patience to wait for his gig, and came in all 
excitement, the Wotcester Ha aid in his hand. ^ The Squire 
started from his chair , Mrs. Todhetley, then in the act of 
pouring out a cup of coffee, let it flow over on to the table- 
cloth. . 

“ What on earth’s amiss, Jacobson ? ” cried the Squire. ^ 
“ Ay, what’s amiss,” stuttered Jacobson in answer ; ms 
is amiss,” holding out the newspaper. “ I’ll prosecute the 
editor as sure as I’m a living man It is a conspiracy got up to 
sell it ; a concocted lie. It can’t be anything else, you know, 
Todhetley. And I want you to go off with me to Worcester. 

The gig’s following me.” , , 

When we had somewhat collected our senses, and could 
look at the newspaper, there was the account as large as life. 
Samson Reginald Dene had been had up before the magistrates 
on Thursday mornmg on a charge of stealing ^ 
carved ebony, containing sixty guineas m gold, rroin me 
dwelling house of Lawyer Cockermuth ; and he was to be 
brought up again that day, Saturday, for examination. 

“ A pretty thing this is to see, when a man opens nis 
weekly newspaper at his breakfast-table ! ^ Jacobson, 

flicking the report with his angry finger 1 11 have tl^ law 
on them — accusmg my nephew of such a thing as that ou 

so with me. Squire • ” . , n • i„r. 

“Go 1 of course I’U go ! ” returned the Squire, in his 

hot partisanship “ We were gomg to Worcester, any way 
I’ve thmgs to do there Poor Sam ' Hanging would be too 
good for the printers of that newspapei. , Jacobson 

Mr. Jacobson’s gig was heard driving up to the gate at 
railroad speed , and soon our own carria^ was ma y 
Jacobson sat with the Squire, I behind with Giles , 
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gloom, Blossom, drove Tod in tlic gig , and away we v/i.nt in 
the bluslcimg Mai eh wind. Many people, farmers and others, 
were on the load, iiding or diiving to Woirestei market 

Well, we found it was tme. And not the minahc of the 
newspapers ; they had but rcpoi ted what passed before the 
magistrates at the to\Mi hnlh 

The fiist person we saw was Miss Cockermuth She was 
m a fine way, not Knowing what to think or bclicvt, and sal 
m the parlour in tliat soil green go\\n of twilled silk (that 
might have been a rcHc of me silk made in the time of the 
Queen of Sheba), hei cap and front all awr)'. Rumour s'*!!! 
old Jacobson had been a sweetheart of hers m their young 
days ; but I’m sure I don’t know Any way they were very 
friendly with one another, and she sometimes called him 
“ Frederick ” He sat down by her on the horsehair sofa, and 
we took chairs. 

She recounted the circumstances (rambhngh) from begin- 
ning to end. Not tliat the end had come yet by a long way. 
And — tliere it was, she wound up, when the narrative was 
over : tlie box had disappeared, just for all the world as 
mysteriously as it disappeared in the dajs gone by 

Mr. Jacobson had listened patiently. He was a fine, up- 
iight man, with a hcaltliy colour and bright dark eyes. He 
wore a blue frock-coat to-day with metal buttons, top- 
boots. As yet he did not see how they had got up grounds for 
accusing Sam, and he said so. 

“ To be sure,” cried the Squire. ” Ho\\ ’s that, Miss 
Betty ’ ” 

“ Why, It’s this way,” said Miss Betty — tliat nobody 
was here in tlie parlour but Sam ^^hcn the box vanished. It is 
my brother Charles who has done it all ; he is so passionate, 
you know. John has properly quarrelled with him for it ” 

“ It IS not possible, you know, Miss Betty, that Sam 
Dene could have done it,” struck in Tod, who was boiling over 
with rage at the whole thing “ Some thief must have stolen 
in at the street door when Sam had left tlie room.” 

“ Well, no, that could hardly have been, seeing tliat 
Charles never left the street door after that,” returned Miss 
Betty, mildly. “ It appears to be certain fact tliat not a soul 
entered the room after the young man left it. And there lies 
the puzzle of it.” 

Putting it to be as Miss Betty put it — and I may as well 
say here that nothing turned up, then or later, to change the 
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I think 


opinion — it looked rather suspicious for Sam Dene, 
the Squire saw it. 

“ I suppose you are sure the box was on the table when you 

left the room, Miss Betty ? ” said he. ^ 

“ Why, of course I am sure, Squire,” she answered. it 
was the last thing my eyes fell on , for, as I went through the 
door, I glanced back to see that I had left the table tidy Susan 
can bear witness to that. Dutton, the police-sergeant, thinks 
some demon of mischief must be m that box— meaning the 
deuce, you know Upon my word it looks like it 

Susan came in with some glasses and ale as Miss Betty 
spoke, and confirmed the testimony — which did not need 
confirmation As she closed the parlour-door, she said, alter 
her mistress had passed out, she noticed the box standing on 
tli-G tsblo 

“ Is Sam here to-day — in the office ^ ” asked Mr. Jacobson. 
“ Oh, my goodness, no,” cried Miss Be^ in a fluster 
“ Why, Frederick, he has not been here since Thursday, when 
they had him up at the Guildhall Kt couldn t well come 

while the charge is hanging over him ” r* j o 

“ Then I think we had better go out to find Sam, and 
hear what he has to say,” observed Mr. Jacobson, drinking up 

his gteof ale poor Sam Vm as sorry 

as I can be— pestered almost out of my mind over it And as 
to their having found one of the guineas m his pocket, please 
just mention to him that I say it might have slipped in acci- 

^^""‘‘^One of the guineas found m Sam’s pocket > ” exclaimed 

Mr. Jacobson, taken aback. ^ ^ ^ 

“ Well, I hear so, responded Miss Betty The police 

searched him, you see ” _ , 

As the Squire and Mr Jacobson went out, Mr ^od^ermuth 

was coming m They all turned into the 9ffi"VaTstreer ^ 
we made a rush to Sam Dene s lodgings in g , , . ’ 
much of a rush, at least, as the Saturday’s streets would ^ 
make. Sam was out, the young secant | 

there, and while parleying with her Mrs P 

"“'.■;?rnott“;pose Mr. Dene wll be long,” she said ^ ;;He 
has to appear at the town hall this morning, an 
he will come home first Will you walk m and wait ? 

She handed us into her parlour, where she had been bus}, 
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maiking sheets and pillow-cases and towels with prepared ” 
ink , the table was coveied with them You began telling her 
that Ml. Jacobson was at Worcester, and went on to say what 
a shame it was that Sam Dene should be accused of this 
thing 

“ We considei it so,” said Mis Paislet, who was a capable, , 
pleasant-speaking woman, tall and slender. “ My husband 
says it has upset Mr Cockeimuth more than anything that has 
occurred for years past He tells his brother that he should 
have had it investigated privately, not have given Mr. Dene 
into custody.” 

“ Then why did he let him do it, Mrs. Parslet ^ ” 

She looked at Tod, as if surprised at the question. “ Mr. 
Cockermuth knew nothing of it , you may be sure of that. 
Captain Cockermuth had the young man at the Guildhall and 
was preferring the charge, before hdr Cockermuth heard a 
word of what was agate. Certainly that is a most mysterious 
box > It seems fated to give trouble ” 

At this moment the door opened, and a young lady came 
into the parlour It was Maria What a nice face she had 1 
— ^what sweet, thoughtful eyes * — ^what gentle manners • 
Sam’s friends in the town were accusing him of being m love 
\Mth her — and small blame to him 

But Sam did not appear to be coming home, and time was 
getting on Tod decided not to wait longer, and said good- 
morning. 

Flying back along High Street, we caught sight of the tray 
of Dublin buns, just put fresh on the counter in Rousse’s 
shop, and made as good a feast as time allowed Some people 
called them Doubling buns (from their shape, I take it), and 
I don’t know to this day which was right. 

Away with fleet foot again, past the bustle round the town 
hall, and market house, till we came to the next confectioner’s 
and saw the apple-tarts Peihaps somebody remembers yet 
how delicious those apple-tarts were. Bounding: in, we began 
upon them 

While the feast was in progress, Sam Dene went by, walking 
very fast We dashed out to catch him Good Mrs Mountford 
chanced to be m the shop and Imew us, or they might have 
thought we weie decamping without payment 

Sam Dene, in answer to Tod’s hasty questions, went into 
a passion , swearing at the world m general, and Captam 
Cockermuth in particular, as freely as though the justices, 
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then 'taking their places in the Guildhall, were not as good as 
within earshot 

“ It IS a fearful shame, Todhetley f — ^to bring such a charge 
against me, and to lug me up to the criminal b^ar like a felon 
Worse than all, to let it go foith to the town and county in 
to-day^s glaring newspapers that I, Sam Dene, am a common 
thief ! 

“ Of course, it is a fearful shame, Sam — ^it’s infamous, and 
all youi friends know it is,” cried Tod, with eager sympathy. 
“ My father wishes he could hang the printers I say, what 
do you think has become of the box ^ ” 

" Become of it ! — ^why, that blundermg Charles Cocker- 
muth has got it He was off his head with excitement at it 
being found. He must have come into the room and put it 
somewhere and forgotten it . or else he put it into his pocket 
and got robbed of it in the street That’s what I think Quite 
off his head, I give you my word ” 

“ And what fable is it the wretches have got up about 
finding one of the guineas in your pocket, Sam ? ” 

“ Oh, bother that ! It was my own gumea I swear it — 
there I I can’t stay now,” went on Sam, stridmg off down 
High Street “ I am due at the town hall this minute , only 
out on bail You’ll come with me ” 

“ You go m and pay for the tarts, Johnny,” called back 
Tod, as he put his arm within Sam Dene’s I looked m, 
pitched a shilling on the counter, said I didn’t know how many 
we had eaten , perhaps ten , and that I couldn’t wait for 
change 

Crushing my way amidst the market women and their 
baskets in the Guildhall yard, I came upon Austin Chance 
His father held some post connected with the law, as admin- 
istered there, and Austin said he would get me m 

“ Can it be true that the police found one of the guineas 
about him ? ” I asked 

Chance pulled a long face ** It’s true they found one 

when they searched him ” 

“ What right had they to search him ? ’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Austin, laughing a little; 

“ they did it To see perhaps whether all the guineas were 
about him And I am afraid, Johnny Ludlow, that the finding 
of that guinea will make it rather hard for Sam ^ It is said 
that Maria Paislet can prove the gumea was Sams oivn, and 
that my father has had a summons served on her to appear 
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here to-day. He has taken Sam’s case in hand ; but he is 
closer than wax, and tells me nothing ” 

“ You don’t think he can have stolen the box, Chance ? ” 

“ I don’t I shouldn’t think him capable of anything so 
mean , let alone the danger of it Not but that there are cir- 
cumstances in the case that tell uncommonly strong against 
him. And wheie the deuce the box can have got to, otherwise, 
IS more than mortal man can guess at. Come along.” 

IV 

N ot for a long while had Woicester been stirred as it was 
over this affair of Samson Dene’s. What wdth the curious 
discoveiy of the box of guineas after its mysterious disappear- 
ance of years, and then its second no less my^sterious loss, with 
the suspicion that Sam Dene stole it, the Faithful City w'as 
so excited as haidly to Imow' w'hether it stood on its head or 
Its heels 

When the police searched the prisoner on Thursday 
morning, after taking him into custody^ and found the guinea 
upon him (having been told that he had one about him), his 
guilt was thought to be as good as proved. Sam said the 
guinea was his own, an heirloom, and stood to this so indig- 
nantly resolute that the police let him have it back. But now', 
what did Sam go and do ? When leleased upon bail by' the 
magistrates — to come up agam on the Saturday — he went 
stiaight off to a silversmith’s, had a hole stamped in the guinea 
and hung it to his w'atch-cham across his w'aistcoat, that the 
public might feast their eyes upon it. It was in this spirit of 
defiance — or, as the town called it, biavado — that he met the 
charge. His lodgings had been searched for the rest of the 
guineas, but they weie not found 

The hour for the Satui day’s examination — twelve o’clock 
— ^was striking, as I struggled my way w'lth Austin Chance 
thiough the crush round the Guildhall But that Austin’s 
father w'as a man of consequence with the door-keepers, we 
should not have got in at all 

The accused, ariaigned by his full name, Samson Reginald 
Dene, stood in the place allotted 'to piisoners, cold defiance 
on his handsome face. As near to him as might be permitted, 
stood Tod, just as defiant as he Captain Charles Cockermuth, 
a third m defiance, stood opposite to prosecute , while Latvyer 
Cockermuth, who came m with Sam’s uncle, Mr. Jacobson, 
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Openly wished his brother at Hanover Squire Todhetley, 
being a county magistrate, sat on the bench with the City 
magnates, but not to interfere 

The proceedings began Captam Cockermuth related how 
the little box, his property, contaming sixty golden guineas, 
was left on the table in a sitting-room in his brother’s house, 
the accused being the only person in the room at the time, and 
that the box disappeared. He, himself (standing at the front- 
door), saw the accused quit the room , ne went into it almost 
immediately, but the box was gone. He swore that no person 
entered the room after the prisoner left it. 

Miss Betty Cockermuth, flustered and red, appeared next. 
She testified that she was in the room nearly all the morning, 
the httfe box being upon the table ; when she left the room, 
Mr. Dene remained in it alone, copying a letter for her brother ; 
the box was still on the table. Susan Edwards, housemaid at 
Lawyer Cockermuth’s, spoke to the same fact. It was she 
who had fetched her mistress out, and she saw the box standing 
upon the table. 

The accused was asked by one of the magistrates what he 
had to say to this. He answered, speaking freely, that he had 
nothing to say in contradiction, except that he did not know 
what became of the box 

“ Did you see the box on the table ^ ” asked the lawyer on 
the opposite side, Mr. Standup. 

“ I saw it there when I first went into the room. Miss 
Betty made a remark about the box, which drew my attention 
to it I was sitting at the far end of the room, at Mr. Cocker- 
muth’s little desk-table. I did not notice the box afterwards.” 

“ Did you not see it there after Miss Cockermuth left the 
room ? ” 

” No, I did not , not that I remember,” answered Sam. 
“ Truth to say, I never thought about it. My attention was 
confined to the letter I was copying, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else ” 

“ Did any one come into the room after Miss Cockermuth 
left it ? ” 

“ No one came mto it. Somebody opened the door and 
looked in ” 

This was fresh news The town hall pricked up its ears. 

“ I do not know who it was,” added Sam ” My head 
was bent over my writing, when the door opened quickly, and 
as quickly shut agam. I supposed somebody had looked m to 
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see if Mr or Miss Cockermuth was iheie, and had retieated 
on finding they were not ” 

“ Could that person, whomsoever it might be, have ad- 
vanced to the table and taken the box ? ” asked the chief of 
the magistiates 

“ No, sir. For certain, no ! ” — and Sam’s tone here, he 
best Imew why, was aggiavatingly defiant. “ The person 
might have put his head in — and no doubt did — but he did not 
set a foot inside the room. 

Captam Cockermuth was asked about this : whether he 
observed any one go to the parlour and look in. He protested, 
till he was nearly blue with rage (for he regarded it as Sam’s 
mvention), that such a thing never took place, that no one 
whatever went near the parlour-door. 

Next came up the question of the guinea, which was hangmg 
from his watch-guard, sliming and bold as if it had been brass. 
Sam had been questioned about this by the justices on Thurs- 
day, and his statement in answer to them was just as bold as 
the com. 

The guinea had been given him by his late fatlier’s uncle, 
old Thomas Dene, who had jokingly enjoined him never to 
change it, always to keep it by him, and then he would never 
be widiout money Sam had kept it , kept it from that time 
to this He kept it in the pocket of an old-fashioned leather case, 
which contained some letters from his father, and two or three 
other things he valued. No, he was not in the habit of getting 
the guinea out to look at, he had retorted to a little badgering , 
had not looked at it (or at the case either, which lay m the 
bottom of his trunlc) for months and months — ^yes, it might be 
years, for all he recollected. But on the Tuesday evening, when 
tallcmg with Miss Parslet about gumeas, he fetched it to show 
to her , and slipped it into his pocket aftem^ards, where the 
police found it on the Thursday This was the substance of his 
first answer, and he repeated it now. 

“ Do you know who is said to be the father of lies, 5’’0ung 
man ? ” asked Justice Whitewicker m a solemn tone, suspecting 
that the prisoner was telling an out-and-out fable. 

“ I have heaid,” answered Sam “ Have never seen him 
myself Perhaps you have, sir ” At which a titter went round 
the court, and it put his worship’s back up Sam went on to 
say that he had often thought of talang his guinea into wear, 
and had now done it. And he gave the guinea a ilick m the 
face of us all. 
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^Evidently little good could come of a hardened criminal 
like this , and Justice Wlutwicker, who thought nothing on 
earth so grand as the sound of his own voice from the bench, 
gave Sam a piece of his mind. In the midst of this a stir arose 
at the appearance of Maria Parslet. Mr. Chance led her m ; 
her father, sad and shrinldng as usual, walked behind them 
Lawyer Cockermiith — and I liked him for it — made a place 
for Ins clerk next to himself. Maria looked modest, gentle, and 
pretty. She wore black silk, being m slight mournmg, and a 
dainty w'hite bonnet. 

Mr Dene was asked to take tea with them m the parlour 
on the Tuesday evenmg, as a matter of convenience, Maria’s 
evidence ran, m answer to questions, and she briefly alluded 
to the reason why. Whilst waitmg together, he and she, for 
her fathei to come in, Mr Dene told her of the finding of the 
ebony box of guineas at Mr. Cockermuth’s. She laughingly 
remarked that a guinea was an out-of-date coin now, and 
she w^as not sure that she had ever seen one In reply to 
that, Mr. Dene said he had one by him, given him by an old 
uncle some years before ; and he went upstairs and brought 
It down to show to her. There could be no mistake, Maria 
added to Mr. Whitewicker, who wanted to insinuate a word of 
doubt, and her sweet brown eyes were honest and true as she 
said It , she had touched the guinea and held it in her hand for 
some moments. 

“ Held it and touched it, did you, Miss Paislet ? ” retorted 
Laivyer Standup. “ Pray what appearance had it ? " 

“ It was a thin, worn com, sir,” replied Maria , “ thinner, 
I think, than a sovereign, but somewhat larger , it seemed to 
be worn thin at the edge.” 

“ Whose image was on it ?— what king’s ? ” 

“ George the Third’s. I noticed that ” 

“ Now, don’t you tliink, young lady, that the accused took 
this marvellous com from his pocket, instead of from som-w 
receptacle above stairs ? ” went on Mr Standup 

“ I am quite sure he did not take it from his pocket when 
before me,” answered Maiia “ He ran upstairs quickly, sayma 
he would fetch the guinea he had nothing in his hands then 
Upon this Lawyer Chance mquired of his learned brother 
why he need waste time in useless questions , begging to 
remind him that it was not until Wednesday morning the box 
disappeared, so the prisoner could not well have had any of 
Its contents about him on Tuesday. 
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“ Just let my questions alone, will you/* retorted Mr. 
Standup, with a nod. “ I know what I am about. Now, 
Miss Parslet, please attend to me Was the guinea you profess 
to have seen a peifect com, or was there a hole in it ? ” 

“ It was a perfect com, sir.” 

” And what became of it ? ” 

“ I think Ml Dene put it in his waistcoat-pocket : I did 
not paiticularly notice Quite close upon that, my fatlier came 
home, and we sat down to tea. No, sir, nodnng was said to 
my father about the guinea ; if it was, I did not hear it But 
he and Mr. Dene taUted of the box of guineas that had been 
found.” 

“ Who was it that called while you were at tea ? ” 

“ Young Mr Chance called. We had finished tea then, 
and Mr Dene took him upstairs to his own sitting-room.” 

“ I am not asking you about young Mr. Chance ; we shall 
come to him presently,” was the rough-toned, but not ill- 
natuied letort “ Somebody else called : who was it ? ” 

Maria, blushing and paling ever smce she stood up to the 
ordeal, grew white now Mr Badger had called at the door, 
she answered, and Mr. Dene went out to speak to him. W orried 
by Lawyer Standup as to whether he did not come to ask for 
money, she said she believed so, but she did not hear all they 
said. 

Quiet Mr Parslet was the next witness. He had to ac- 
loiowledge that he did hear it. Mr. Badger appealed to be 
pressing foi some money owing to him ; could not tell the 
amount, knew nothing about that. When questioned T,vhether 
the accused owed him money, Parslet said not a shilling , 
Mr Dene had never sought to borrow off him, and had paid 
his monthly accounts regularly 

Upon that, Mr Badger was produced ; a thin man with a 
neck as stiff as a poker , who gave his reluctant testimony in 
a sweet tone of benevolence Mr. Dene had been borronong 
money from him for some time , somewhere about twenty 
pounds, he thought, was owing now, includmg mterest. He 
had repeatedly asked for its repayment, but only got put off 
with (as he believed) lame excuses. Had ceitainly gone to ask 
for It on the Tuesday evenmg , was neither loud nor angry, 
oh dear no , but did tell the accused he thought he could 
give him some if he would, and did say that he must have a 
portion of it within a week, or he should apply to Mr Jacobson, 
of Elm Farm Did not really mean to apply to Mr Jacobson, 
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had no wish to do any one an injury, but felt vexed at the young 
man’s oft-handedness, which looked hke indifference. Kmevv 
besides that Mr. Dene had other debts. 

Now I’ll leave you to judge how this evidence stinck on the 
ears of old Jacobson. He leaped to the conclusion that Sam 
had been going all sorts of ways, as he supposed he went when 
in London, and might be owing, tlie mischief only knew how 
much money ; and he shook his fist at Sam across the justice- 
room. 

Mr. Standup next called young Chance, quite to young 
Chance’s surpnse ; perhaps also to his father’s He was 
questioned upon no end of things — ^whether he did not Imow 
that the accused was owing a great deal of money, and whether 
the accused had shown any gumea to him when he was m 
Edgai Street on the Tuesday night Austin answered that he 
beheved Mr. Dene owed a little money, not a great deal, so 
far as he knew ; and that he had not seen the guinea or heard 
of it And in saying all this, Austm’s tone was just as resentfully 
insolent to Mr. Standup as he dared to make it 

Well, it is of no use to go on categorically with the day’s 
proceedings. When they came to an end, the magistrates 
conferred pretty hotly m a low tone amongst themselves, some 
apparently taking up one opinion, as to Sam’s guilt, or mno- 
cence, and some the other. At length they announced their 
decision, and it was as follows 

“ Although the case undoubtedly presents grave grounds 
of suspicion against the accused, Samson Regmald Dene — 

‘ Very grave indeed,’ interjected Mr. Whitewicker, solemnly 
— ^we do not consider them to be sufficient to commit him 
for trial upon ; therefore, we give him the benefit of the doubt, 
and discharge him. Should any further evidence transpire, he 
can be brought up agam.” 

“ It was Maria Parslet’s testimony about the guinea that 
cleared him,” whispered the crowd, as they filed out. 

And I think it must have been It was just impossible 
to doubt her truth, or the earnestness with which she gave it 
Mr. Jacobson “ interviewed ” Sam, as the Americans say, 
and the interview was not a loving one Being m the mood, 
he said anything that came uppermost He forbade Sam to 
appear at Elm Farm again ever, as “ long as oak and ash 
grew ” , and he added that as Sam was bent on going to the 
deuce head foremost, he might do it upon his own means, but ' 
that he’d never get any more help from him 
TH B 


32 
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The way the Squire lashed up Bob and Blister when driving 
home — ^for, lilang Sam hitherto, he was just as much put out 
as old Jacobson — and the duet they kept together m abuse 
of his misdeeds, was edifying to hear. Tod laughed , I did 
not. The gig was given over this return journey to the two 
grooms. 

“ I do not believe Sam took the box, sir,” I said to old 
Jacobson, interrupting a fiery oration. 

He turned lound to stare at me “ What do you say, 
Johnn}’’ Ludlow ^ You do not believe he took the box ^ ” 

“ Well, to me it seems quite plam that he did not take it.' 
I’ve hardly ever felt more sure of anything ” 

“ Plam ' ” struck m the Squiie. “ How is it plam, 
Johnny ^ What grounds do you go upon ^ ” 

“ I judge by his looks and his tones, sir, when denying it. 
They are to be trusted.” 

They did not know whether to laugh or scoff at me. It 
was Johnny’s way, said the Squire ; always fancying he could 
read the riddles m a man’s face and voice But they’d have 
thrown up their two best maiket-going hats with glee to be 
able to think it tiue. 

V 

S amson Reginald dene was relieved of the charge, as it was 
declared “ not proven ” , all the same, Samson Reginald 
Dene was ruined Worcestei said so. During the following 
week, which was Passion Week, its citizens talked more of him 
than of their prayers 

Granted that Maria Parslet’s testimony had been honestly 
genuine, a theory cropped up to counteract it. Lawyer 
Standup had been bold enough to start it at the Saturday’s 
exammation : a hundred tongues were repeating it now. Sam 
Dene, as may be remembered, was present at the finding of 
the box on Tuesday ; he had come up the passage and touched 
the golden guineas m it with the tips of his fingers , those 
fingers might have deftly extracted ’one of the coins No 
wondci he could show it to Maria when he went home to tea ! 
Captain Cockermuth admitted that in countmg the guineas 
subsequently he had thought he counted sixty , but, as he 
Imew there were (or ought to be) that number in the box, 
probably the assumption nusled him, causing him to reckon 
them as sixty when in fact there were only fifty-nine. Wluch 
was a bit of logic 
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Still, popular opinion was divided If part of the town 
judged Sam to be guilty, part believed him to be innocent. 
A good deal might be said on both sides. To a 5'Oung man 
who does not Imow how to pay his debts from lack of means, 
and debts that he is afraid of, too, sixty golden guineas may 
he a great temptation , and people did not shut then eyes to 
that. It tianspired also that Mi. Jacobson, his own uncle, his 
best friend, had altogether cast Sam off and told him he might 
now go to the dogs his own way 

Sam resented it all bitterly, and defied the world Far from 
giving in or showing any sense of shame, he walked about with 
an air, his head up, and that brazen guinea dangling m front 
of him. He actually had the face to appear at college on Good 
Friday (the congregation looking askance at him), and sat out 
the cold service of the day ; no singing, no organ, and the little 
chorister-boys in black suiphces instead of white ones 

But the crownmg act of boldness was to come Before 
Easter week had lapsed into the past, Sam Dene had taken 
two rooms m a conspicuous part of the town and set-up m 
practice. A big brass plate on the outei door displayed his 
name : “ Mr. Dene, Attomey-at-law ” Sam’s friends extolled 
his courage , Sam’s enemies were amazed at his impudence 
Captain Cockermuth prophesied that the ceiling of that office 
\\ould come tumbling down on its crafty occupant’s head it 
was his gold that was paying for it 

The Cockermuths, like the town, were divided in opinion 
Mr. Cockeimuth could not believe Sam guilty, although the 
mystery as to where the box could be puzzled him as few things 
had ever puzzled him m this life He would fain have taken 
Sam back again, had it been a right thing to do What the 
captain thought need not be enlarged upon While Miss Betty 
felt uncertain ; veering now to this belief, now to that, and 
much distressed either way. 

Theie is one friend in this world that hardly ever deserts 
us — and that is a mother Mrs Dene, a pretty little woman 
yet, had come flymg to Woicester, ready to fight eveiybody 
in it on her son’s behalf Sam of couise made his own tale 
good to her , whethei it was a true one or not he alone knew, 
but not an angel from heaven could have stiried her faith m 
It She declared that, to her positive knowledge, the old uncle 
had given Sam the guinea. 

It was understood to be Mrs Dene who advanced the 
money to Sam to set up with , it was certainly Mrs Dene 
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who bought a shuttmg-up bed (at old Ward’s), and a gridiron, 
and a tea-pot, and a three-legged table, and a chair oi two, all 
for the back-room of the little office, that Sam might go mto 
house-keeping on his own account, and live upon sixpence a-day, 
so to say, until business came in To loot at Sam’s hopeful 
face, he meant to do it, and to live down the scandal 

Looking at the thing impartially, one might perhaps see 
that Sam was not swayed by impudence in setting-up, so 
much as by obligation. For what else lay open to him ^ — 
no firm would engage him as clerk with that doubt sticking 
to his coat-tails He paid some of his debts, and undertook 
to pay the rest before the year was out A whisper arose that 
It was Mrs Dene who managed this Sam’s adversaries 
Imew better , the funds came out of the ebony box , that, as 
Charles Cockermuth demonstrated, was as sure as heaven. 

But now there occurred one thing that I, Johnny Ludlow, 
could not undeistand, and never shall : why Worcester should 
have turned its back, like an angry drake, upon Maiia Parslet. 
The school, where she was resident teacher, wrote her a cool, 
polite note, to say she need not trouble heiself to return after 
the Easter recess That example was followed. Pious mdi- 
viduals looked upon her as a possible story-teller, m danger 
of going to the bad in Sam’s defence, neaily as much as Sam 
had gone 

It was just a craze Even Charles Cockermuth said there 
was no sense in blaming Maria : of course Sam had deceived 
her (when pretending to show the guinea as his own), j’ust 
as he deceived other people Next the town called her “ bold ” 
for standing up in the face and eyes of the Guildhall to give 
her evidence But how could Maria help that ? It was not 
her own choice . she’d rather have locked herself up in the 
cellar Lawyer Chance had burst m upon her that Saturday 
morning (not ten minutes after we left the house), giving 
nobody warning, and carried her oif imperatively, never saying 
“ Will you, or Won’t you ” It was not his way 

Placid Miss Betty was indignant when the injustice came to 
her ears What did people mean by it ? she wanted to know. 
She sent for Maria to spend the next Sunday m Foregate 
Street, and marched with her arm-in-arm to church (St. 
Nicholas’), morning and evening. 

As the days and the weeks passed, commotion gave place 
to a calm ; Sam and his delinquencies were let alone. One 
cannot be on the grumble for ever. Sam’s lines were pretty 
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haid ; practice held itself aloof from him ; and if he did 
not live upon the sixpence a-day, he looked at every half- 
penny that he had to spend be^^ond it. His face grew thm, 
his blue eyes n islful, but he smiled hopefully. 

You keep up young Dene’s acquaintance, I perceive,” 
remarked Lawyei Chance to his son one evening as they 
were finishing dinner, for he had met the two young men 
together that day. 

Yes : why shouldn’t I ? ” returned Austin 
“ Think that charge was a mistaken one, I suppose ? ” 

“ Well, I do, fatlier. He has affirmed it to me in terms so 
unmistakalDle that I can but believe him Besides, I don’t 
think Dene, as I have always said, is the sort of fellow to turn 
rogue : I don’t, indeed.” 

“ Does he get any practice ? ” 

“ Veiy little, I’m afraid.” 

Mr. Chance was a man with a conscience. On the whole, 
he felt mclined to think Sam had not helped himself to the 
guineas, but he was by no means sure of it ' like Miss Betty 
Cockermuth, his opinion veered, now on this side, now on 
that, like a haunted weathercock. If Sam was not guilty, 
why, then. Fate had dealt hardly with the young fellow — 
and what would the end be ? These thoughts were running 
through the lawyer’s mmd as he talked to his son and sat 
playing with his bunch of seals, which hung down by a short, 
thick gold chain, in the old-fashioned manner. 

“ I should like to say a word to him if he’d come to me,” 
he suddenly cried. “ You might go and bring him, Austin.” 

“ What — ^this evening ? ” exclaimed Austm. 

“ Aye , why not ? One time’s as good as another.” 

Austin Chance started off promptly for the new office, and 
found his friend presiding over his own tea-tray m the little 
back-room ; the loaf and butter on the table, and a red herring 
on the gridiron 

“ Hadn’t time to get any dinner to-day ; too busy,” was 
Sam’s apology, given briefly with a flush of the face Mr. 
Chance wants me ? Well, I’ll come What is it for ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” rephed Austin And away they went 
The lawyer was standing at the window, his hands in the 
pockets of his pepper-and-salt trousers, tinkling the shillings 
and sixpences there. Austin supposed he was not wanted, 
and shut them in. 
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“ I have been thinlang of your case a good bit lately, 
Sam Dene,” began Mr. Chance, giving Sam a seat and sitting 
down himself ; “ and I should like to feel, if I can, more 
at a certainty about it, one way or the other.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Sam And you must please to note 
that manners m those days had not degenerated to what they 
aie m these Young men, whether gentle or simple, addressed 
their eldeis with respect ; young women also “ Yes, sir,” 
replied Sam. “ But what do you mean about wishing to 
feel more at a certainty ? ” 

“ When I defended you before the magistrates, I did my 
best to convince them that you were not guilty : you had 
assuied me you were not : and they discharged you. I believe 
my arguments and my pleadings went some way with them ” 

“ I have no doubt of it, sir, and I thanked you at the time 
with all my heart,” said Sam warmly. “ Some of my enemies 
weie bitter enough against me ” 

“ But you should not speak in that way — calling people 
your enemies! ” reproved the lawyer. “ People were only 
at enmity with you on the score of the offence Look here, 
Sam Dene — did you commit it, or did you not ? ” 

Sam stared Mr. Chance had dropped his voice to a 
solemn key, his head was pushed forward, gravity sat on his 

No, sir, No ” 

The short answer did not satisfy the lawyer “ Did you 
filch that box of guineas out of Cockermuth’s room ; or were 
you, and are you, as you assert, wholly innocent ? ” he resumed 
” Tell me the truth as before Heaven Wliatevei it be, I will 
shield you still ” 

Sam rose “ On my sacred word, sir, and before Heaven, 
I have told nothing but the truth. I did not take or touch 
the box of guineas I do not know what became of it.” 

Mr Chance regarded Sam in silence. He had known 
young men, when under a cloud, prevaricate in a most extra- 
ordinary and unblushing manner : to look at them and listen 
to them, one might have said they were fit to be canonized. 
But he thought truth lay with Sam now 

“ Sit down, sit down. Dene,” he said “ I am glad to 
believe you Where the deuce could the box have got to ? 
It could not take flight through the ceiling up to the clouds, 
or down to the earth through the floor. JV/iose hands took 
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“ The box went in one of two ways,” returned Sam. “ If 
the captain did not fetch it out unconsciously, and lose it 
in the street, why, somebody must have entered the parlour 
after I left it and carried off the box. Perhaps the individual 
vho looked into the room when I was sitting there ” 

“ A pity but you had noticed who tliat was ” 

Yes, it IS Look here, Mr. Chance ; a thought has more 
than once struck me — if that person did not come back and 
lake tlie box, -why has he not come forv^ard openly and honestly 
to avow it was himself who looked in ? ” 

The lawyer gave his head a dissenting shake “ It is a 
ticklish thing to be mixed up m, he may think, one that he 
had best keep out of — tliough he may be innocent as the day. 
How aie you getting on ? ” he asked, passing abruptly from 
the subject 

Oh, middling,” replied Sam. “ As well, perhaps, as I 
could expect to get on at first, v/ith all the prejudice abroad 
against me.” 

“ Earning bread and cheese ^ ” 

" Not quite — yet ” 

“ Well, see here, Dene — and this is what I chiefly sent for 
you to say, if you could assure me on your conscience you 
deserved it — I may be able to put some little business m your 
hands Petty matters are brought to us that we hardly care 
to waste time upon. FU send them to you in future. I dare 
say you’ll be able to rub on by dint of patience. Rome was 
not built in a day, you luiow.” 

“ Thank you, sir ; I thank you very truly,” breathed Sam. 
“ Mr Cockermuth sent me a small matter the other day If 
I can make a bare living of it at present, that’s all I ask Fame 
and fortune are not rained down upon black sheep ” 

Which was so true a lemark as to need no contradiction 
May was nearing its close then, and the summer evenings 
were long and lovely As Sam went forth from the interview, 
he thought he would take a walk by the nver, instead of turnmg 
in to his solitary rooms Since entering upon them he had 
been as steady as Old Time the accusation and its attendant 
shame seemed to have converted him from a heedless, youthful 
man into a wise old sage of age and care Passing down Broad 
Street towards the bridge, he turned to the left and saunteied 
along beside the Severn The water glittered in the light of 
the setting sun ; barges, some of them bearing men and women 
and children, passed smoothly up and down on it , the opposite 
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fields, towards St. John’s, were gieen as an emerald : all things 
seemed to wear an aspect of brightness. 

All on a sudden things grew brighter — and Sam’s pulses 
gave a leap He had passed the grand old red-stoned wall that 
enclosed the Bishop’s palace, and was close upon the gates 
leading up to the Green, when a young lady turned out of them 
and came towards him with a light, quick step It was Maria 
Parslet, in a pretty summer muslin, a straw hat shading her 
blushing face. For it did blush fuiiously at sight of Sam. 

“ Mr Dene ” 

“ Maria ! ” 

She began to say, hurriedly, that her mother had sent her 
with a message to the dressmaker on the Parade, and she had 
taken that way, as being the shoitest — as if in apology for 
having met Sam. 

He turned with her, and they paced slowly along side by 
side, the colour on Maria’s cheeks coming and going with 
every word he spoke and every look he gave her — ^ivhich 
seemed altogether senseless and unreasonable. Sam told her 
of his conversation with Austin Chance’s father, and his 
promise to put a few things m his way 

“ Once let me be making two hundred a year, Maria, and 
then ” 

“ Then what ? ” questioned Maria innocently. 

“ Then I should ask you to come to me, and we’d risk it 
together ” 

“ Risk what ? ” stammered Maria, turning her head right 
round to watch a barge that was bemg towed by. 

“ Risk our luck Two hundred a year is not so bad to 
begin upon I should take the floor above as well as the ground- 
floor I rent now, and we should get along. Any way, I hope 
to try it ” 

Oh, Mr. Dene 1 ” 

“ Now don’t ‘ Mr. Dene ’ me, young lady, if you please. 
Why, Maria, what else can we do ? A mean, malicious set of 
dogs and cats have turned their backs upon us both ; the 
least We should do is to see if we can’t do without them. I 
know you’d lather come to me than stay in Edgai Stieet.” 

Mana held her tongue, as to whether she would or not. 

“ Mamma is negotiating to get me a situation at Chelten- 
ham, ’ she said. 

You will not go to Cheltenham, or anywhere else, if I 
get any luck,” he replied dictatonally. “ Life would look 
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very blue to me now without you, Maria. And many a man 
and wife, rolling in riches at the end, have rubbed on with 
less than tv’^o hundred a year at the begmnmg. I wouldn’t 
say, mmd, but we might risk it on a hundred and fifty My 
rent is low, you see ” 

“ Ye — es,” stammered Maria “ But — I wish that mystery 
of the guineas could be cleared up ’ ” 

Sam stood still, turned, and faced her “ Why do you say 
that ? You are not suspecting that I took them ? ” 

“ Oh dear, no,” returned Maria, losing her breath “ I 
know you did not take them * could not. I was only thinking 
of your practice : so much more would come in ” 

“ Cockermuth has sent me a small matter or two I think 
I shall get on,” repeated Sam 

They were at their journey’s end by that time, at the dress- 
maker’s door. “ Good-evening,” said Maria, timidly holding 
out her hand 

Sam Dene took it and clasped it. “ Good-bye, my darling 
I am gomg home to my bread and cheese supper, and I wish 
you were there to eat it with me • ” 

Maria sighed She wondered whether that wonderful state 
of thmgs would ever come to pass Perhaps no , perhaps yes 
Meanwhile no living soul knew aught of these treasonable 
aspirations , they were a secret between her and Sam Mr. 
and Mrs Parslet suspected nothing. 

Time went on Lawyer Chance was as good as his word, 
and put a few small matters of busmess into the hands of Sam 
Dene Mr Cockermuth did the same. The town came down 
upon him for it , though it let Chance alone, who was not 
the sort of man to be dictated to. “ Well,” said Cockermuth 
m answer, “ I don’t believe the lad is guilty , never have 
believed it Had he been of a dishonest turn, he could have 
helped himself before, for a good deal of my cash passed at 
times through his hands And, given tliat he was mnocent, 
he has been hardly dealt by ” 

Sam Dene was grateful for these stray windfalls, and re- 
turned his best thanlts to the lawyers for them But they did 
not amount to much m the aggregate , and a gloomy vision 
began to present itself to his apprehension of being forced to 
give up the struggle, and wandering out m the tvorld to seek 
a better fortune The summer assizes drew near. Sam had 
no grand cause to come on at them, or small one either , but 
It was impossible not to give a thought now and agam to w'hat 
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his fate might have been, had he stood committed to take his 
trial at them. The popular voice said that was only what he 
merited. 


VI 

T he assizes were held, and passed. One hot day, when 
July was neaimg its meiidian, word was brought to Miss 
Cockermuth — ^who was charitable — that a poor sick woman 
whom she befriended, was worse than usual, so she put on her 
bonnet and cloalc to pay her a visit. The bonnet was a huge 
Leghorn, which shaded her face well from the sun, its trimming 
of straw colour , and the cloak was of thin black “ taffeta,” 
edged with narrow lace It was a long walk on a hot after- 
noon, for the sick woman lived but just on this side Hen wick. 
Miss Betty had got as far as the bridge, and was rbout to cross 
it when Sam Dene, coming over it at a strapping pace, ran 
against her 

“ Miss Betty \ ” he cried. “ I beg your pardon ” 

Miss Betty brought her bonnet from under the shade of 
her large grass-green parasol. “ Dear me, is it you, Sam 
Dene ? ” she said. “ Were you walking for a wager ? ” 

Sam laughed a little, “ I was hastening back to my office, 
Miss Betty. I have no clerk, you loiow, and a client might 
come in ” 

Miss Betty gave her head a twist, something between a nod 
and a shake , she noticed the doubtful tone in tlie “ might ” 
“ Very hot, isn’t it ? ” said she “ I’m going up to see that 
poor Hester Knowles ; she’s uncommon bad, I hear.” 

“ You’ll have a warm walk.” 

“ Aye. Are you pretty well, Sam ? You look thin ” 

“ Do I ? Oh, that’s nothing but the heat of die weather. 
I am quite well, thank you Good afternoon. Miss Betty.” 

She shook his hand heartily One of Sam’s worst enemies, 
who might have run m a curricle with Charles Cockermuth, 
as to an out-and-out belief in his guilt, was passing at the 
moment, and saw it 

Miss Betty crossed tlie bridge, turned off into Turkey, for 
It was dirough those classical regions that her nearest and 
coolest way lay, and so onwards to the sick woman’s room. 
There she found the blazing July sun streaming in at tlie wide 
wmdow, which had no blind, no shelter whatever from it. 
Miss Betty had had enough of the sun out-of-doors, without 
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having it in. Done up with the walk and the heat, she sat 
down on the Hist chair, and felt ready to swoon right off 
“ Dear me, Hester, this is bad for you * ’’ she gasped 
“ Did you mean the sun, ma’am ? ” asked the sick woman, 
who was silting full m it, wiapped in a blanket or two It is 
a little hot just now, but I don’t grumble at it , I’m so cold 
mostly. As soon as the sun goes off the window, I shall 
begin to shiver.” 

“ Well-a-day • ” responded Miss Betty, wishing she could 
be cool enough to shiver. “ But if you feel it cold now, 
Hester, what will you do when the autumn winds come on ? ” 
“ Ah, ma’am, please do not talk of it • I just can’t tell 
what I shall do. That window don’t fit tight, and the waj^ the 
wind pours m through it upon me as I sit here at evening, or 
lie in my little bed there, passes belief I’m coughing always 
then ” 

“ You should have some good thick cm tains put up,” said 
Miss Betty, gazing at the bare window, which had a pot of 
musk on its sill “ Woollen ones ” 

The sick woman smiled sadly. She was very poor now, 
though it had not always been so ; she might as well have 
hoped to buy the sun itself as woollen curtains — or cotton 
curtains either Miss Betty knew that 

“ I’ll think about it, Hester, and see if I’ve any old ones 
that I could let you have. I’m not sure ; but I’ll look,” 
repeated she — and began to empty her capacious dimity 
pockets of a few items of good things she had brought 

By and by, when she was a little cooler, and had talked 
with Hester, Miss Betty set off home again, her mind running 
upon the half-promised curtains “ They are properly 
shabby,” thought she, as she went along, “ but they’ll serve 
to keep the sun and the wind off her ” 

She was thmkmg of those warm green curtains that she 
had picked the braid from that past disastrous morning — as 
the reader heard of, and all the town as well Nothing had 
been done with them since 

Getting home, Miss Betty turned into the pailour Susan 
— ^who had not yet found leisure to fix any time foi her wedding 
—found her mistress fanning her hot face, her bonnet untied 
and tilted back. 

“ I’ve been to see that poor Hester Knowles, Susan,” 
began Miss Betty 

“ Law, ma’am 1 ” mteiposed Susan. ” What a walk for 
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you this scorching afternoon ! AH up that wide New 
Road ! ” 

“ You may well say that, girl : but I went Turkey w'ay. 
She’s veiy ill, poor thing , and tliat’s a frightfully staring 
window of heis, the sun on it like a blazing file, and not as 
much as a rag foi a blind , and the window don’t fit, she says, 
and in cold weathei the biting wind comes in and shivers her 
up I think I might give her those shabby old cui tains, Susan 
— that w^eie up m Mr Philip’s room, you know’, before we 
got the new chintz ones m.” 

“ So you might, ma’am,” said Susan, w’ho w’as not a bad- 
hearted gill, excepting to the bakci’s man. ” Tlicy can’t go 
up at any of our window’s as they be ; and if you had ’em dyed, 
I don’t luiow’ as they’d answer much, being so shabby.” 

“ I put them — let me see — into the spare ottoman, didn’t 
I ? Yes, that was it. And theie I suppose they must be l}ing 
still ” 

“ Sure enough,” Miss Bett}’,” said Susan. ” I’ve not 
touched ’em ” 

” Nor I,” said Miss Betty. ” With all the trouble that 
got into our house at that time, I couldn’t give my mind to 
seeing aftei the old things, and I’ve not thought about them 
since Come upstairs with me now’, Susan , we’ll see wdiat 
sort of a state they are in ” 

They went up , and Miss Betty took off her bonnet and 
cloak and put her cap on. The spare ottoman, soft, and red, 
and ancient, used as a receptacle for odds and ends that weie 
not wanted, stood in a spacious linen-closet on the first-floor 
landing It was built out over the back-door, and had a 
skylight above. Susan threw’ back the lid of the ottoman, and 
Miss Betty stood by. The faded old brown cui tains, green 
once, lay m a heap at one end, just as Miss Betty had hastily 
flung them in that past day in March, when on her w’ay to 
look at the chintzes 

“ They’re in a fine rabble, seemingly,” observed Susan, 
pausing to regard the curtains 

‘ Dear me l ” cried Miss Betty, conscience-stricken, for she 
was a careful housewife, ” I let them drop m any W’ay, I 
remember I did mean to have them w’ell shaken out of doors 
and properly folded, but that bother diove it all out of my 
head Take them out, girl ” 

Susan put her strong arms underneath the heap and lifted 
it out With a fling. Somethmg heavy flew out of the curtains, 
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and dropped on the boarded floor -with a crash. Letting fall 
the curtains, Susan gave a wild shriek of terror and Miss Betty 
gave a %vilder, for the floor was suddenly covered with shining 
gold coins. Mr Cockermuth, passing across the passage below 
at the moment, heard the cries, wondered whether the house 
was on fire, and came hastening up 

“ Oh,” said he coolly, taking m the aspect of affairs “ So 
the thief was you, Betty, aftei all ' ” 

He picked up the ebony box, and bent his head to look at 
the guineas Miss Betty sank down on a three-legged stool — 
brought in for Philip’s children — and grew as white as death. 

Yes, it was the missing box of guineas, come to light in 
the same extraordinary and unexpected manner that it had 
come before, without having been (as may be said) truly lost 
When Miss Betty gathered her curtains off the dining-room 
table that March morning, a cumbersome and weighty heap, 
she had unwittingly gathered up the box with them No 
wonder Sam Dene had not seen the box on the table after Miss 
Betty’s departure ! It was a grievous misfortune, though, that 
he failed to take notice it was not there 

She had no idea she was not speaking truth in saying she 
saw the box on the table as she left the room Having seen 
the box there all the mornmg she thought it was there still, 
and that she saw it, bemg quite unconscious that it was m her 
arms Susan, too, had noticed the box on the table when she 
opened the door to call her mistress, and believed she was 
correct in saying she saw it there to the last the real fact 
bemg that she had not observed it was gone So there the box 
with Its golden freight had lam undisturbed, hidden in the folds 
of the curtains But for Hester Knowles’s defective window. 
It might have stayed there still, who can say how long ? 

Susan, no less scared than her mistress, stood back against 
the closet wall for safety, out of reach of those diabolical corns , 
Miss Betty, groaning and half-famtmg on the three-legged 
stool, sat pushing back her cap and her front The lawyer 
picked up the guineas and counted them as he laid them flat 
in the box Sixty of them . not one missing So Sam’s guinea 
was his own > He had not, as Worcester whispered, trumped 
up the story with Maria Parslet 

“ John,” gasped poor Miss Betty, beside herself with 
remorse and terror, “ John, what will become of me now ? 
Will anythmg be done ^ ” 

“ How ‘ done ’ ? ” asked he. 
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“ Will they biing me to trial — or anything of fhnt—in poor 
Sam’s place ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” answeicd her brother grimly ; “ per- 
haps not this time But I’d have you take more care in futuie, 
Betty, than to hide away gold m old curtains.” 

Locking the box secuicly within his iron safe, Mr. Cockcr- 
muth put on his hat and went down to the town hall, where the 
magistrates, after dispensing their wisdom, were about to 
disperse for the day. He told them of the wonderful recovery 
of the box of guineas, of how it had been lost, and that Sam 
Dene was ivholly innocent. Their worships were of course 
chaimed to heai it, Mr. Whiteivicker observing that they had 
only judged Sam by appearances, and that appearances had 
been sufficient (in thcoiy) to hang him. 

From the torvn hall, Mr. Cockermuth turned off to Sam’s 
office Sam was making a great show of business, surrounded 
by a table full of imposing parchments, but with never a client 
to the fore His old master grasped his hand 

“ Well, Sam, my boy,” he said, “ the tables have turned 
for you That box of guineas is found.” 

Sam never spoke an answciing word. His lips parted with 
expectation his breath seemed to be a little short. 

“ Betty had got it all the time She managed somehow to 
pick It up off the table w'lth those WTetched old curtams she 
had there, all unconsciously, of course, and it has lam hidden 
with the curtams upstairs m a lumber-box ever since. Betty 
w'lli never forgive herself. She’ll have a fit of the jaundice 
over this ” 

Sam drew a long breath “ You will let the public know, 
sir ? ” 

“ Aye, Sam, without the loss of an hour. I’ve begun with 
the magistrates — and a fine sensation the new^s made amidst 
’em, I can tell you , and now I’m going round to the new^spapers ; 
and I shall go over to Elm Farm the first thing to-morrow The 
town took up the case against you, Sam . take care it does not 
eat you now m its repentance Look here, you’ll have to come 
lound to Betty, or she’ll moan her heart out : you won’t bear 
malice, Sam ? ” 

“ No, that I won’t,” said Sam warmly. “ Miss Betty did 
not bear it to me She has been as kind as can be all along.” 

The town did want to eat Sam. It is the custom of the 
true Briton to go to extremes Being unable to shake Sam’s 
hands quite off, the city would fain have chaired him round 
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. the streets with honours, as it used to chair its newly returned 
' members- 

Captain Cockermuth, sent for post haste, came to Worcester 
all contiition. beseeching Sam to foigive him fifty times a day, 
and wanUng to press the box of guineas upon him as a peace- 
oifermg Sam would not lake it : he laughmgly told the 
captain that the box did not seem to carry luck widi it. 

And then Sam’s troubles were over. And no objection was 
made by his people (as it otherwise imght have been) to his 
marrying Maria Parslet by way of recompense God never 
fails to bring good out of evil, my dear,” said old Mrs Jacobson 
to Maria, the first time they had her on a visit at Elm Farm. 
As to Sam, he had short time for Elm Farm, or anything else 
in the shape of recreation Practice was fiowmg in quickly ; 
litigants arguing, one with another, that a young man, lying for 
months under an imputation of theft, and then coming out of 
It with flying colours, must needs be a clever lawyer. 

“ But, Johnny,” Sam said to me, when talking of the past, 
“ there’s one thing I would altei if I made the laws No 
person, so long as he is only suspected of crime, should have 
his name proclaimed publicly. I am not speakmg of murder, 
you understand, or charges of that grave nature ; but of such 
a case as mine My name appeared in full, m all the local 
newspapers, Samson Reginald Dene, coupled with theft, and 
of course it got a mark upon it It is an awful blight upon a 
man when he is innocent, one that he may never quite live down. 
Suspicions must arise, I know that, of the innocent as well as 
the guilty, and they must undergo preliminary examinations 
m pubhc and submit to legal inquiries * but time enough to 
proclaim who the man is when evidence strengthen against 
him, and he is committed for trial , until then let his name 
be suppressed At least that is my opmion.” 

And It is mine as well as Sam’s. 
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BURIED TREASURE 

“ "pooR old Cigala’s pretty bad these days,” said John Geste 
-Sr to his brothers Michael and Digby as he stepped into a 
tent of the standing camp some ninety kilometres south of 
Douargala. 

“ Yes,” replied Digby, as he rose to help his brother 
remove and stow his kit m the tiny space which was allotted 
to each of the twelve men who lived in the little tent that could 
uncomfortably accommodate eight. 

“ Moon getting to the full,” observed Michael. “ We 
shall have to keep an eye on the poor old chap. What’s his 
latest ^ 

“ Seeing ghosts,” replied John “ He’s just been telling 
me all about it in the Guard Tent When he was on sentry last 
night, he saw somebody approaching him Such a very re- 
markable and extraordinary somebody that, instead of challeng- 
ing, he rubbed his eyes and stared again. He told me all this m 
the most rational and convincing manner It was really almost 
impossible to do anything but believe He said 

“ ‘ When I looked agam I hardly knew what to do There 
undoubtedly was a man commg towards me out of the desert, 
from the direction of the rums Nothing strange in that, you 
may say, but the man was a soldier in uniform And the uni- 
form was not of this regiment, nor of this arm)?, nor of this 
country- — ^nor of this century — ^no, nor of this thousand years 
His helmet was of shining metal, with ear-pieces and neck- 
shield, but no visor — ^rather like a pompier’s helmet, but with 
a horsehair crest and plume, and he had a gleaming cuirass of 
the same metal In fact, I thought, for a moment, that he w'as 
a trooper of the Dragoon Guards until I saw that he carried 
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a spear, at the slope, across his light shoulder, and for side- 
arms had a short s\\ord — broad, but not much longer than a 
dagger. Under his cuirass he wore a sort of tunic that came 
down to his knees, and o\ er this hung a fringe of broad stiips of 
metai on leather He wore metal greaves on his shins and 
sandals on his feet. 


_ “ ‘ In fact, he was a Roman soldier marching on patrol or 
doing sentry-go on his beat. For one foolish moment I thought 
of enem}’’ tricks and stratagems and also of practical jokes, but 
then I realized that not only could I see him as plainly as I see 
5^ou now, but that I could see though him. No, he was not 
nebulous and misty like a cloud of steam , his outline was 
perfectly clear-cut, but, as he approached me, he came between 
me and one of the pillars of the rums, and though I could 
see him perfectly clearly and distinctly, I could also see the 
pillar 

“ ‘ I was m something of a quandary As you know, I try 
to do my duty to the very best of my poor ability, and aim at 
being the perfect private soldier But there is nothing laid 
down in Regulations on the subject of the conduct of a sentry 
when approached by a ghost 

“ ‘ In the Regulations it says, “ Anyone approaching,” and 
at once the question arises as to whether a ghost is anyone. 
You see, it is the ghost 0/ someone, and therefore cannot he 
someone, can it ? . . ' 

“ Thus spake the good Cigale,” continued John, “ and 
I assured him that personally I should not turn out the Guard 
nor rouse the camp to repel ghosts ” 

” No,” agreed Digby “ I don't think I should, either. 
Sure to be a catch in it somewhere The moment the Sergeant 
of the Guard came, the dirty dog would disappear — the ghost, 

I mean — and then you’d be for it 

“ On the other hand,” he continued, “ if you didn’t 
challenge him, he might go straight into the General’s tent 
and give the old dear the fright of his life— and then you’d be 
for It again ” 

“ Very rightly,” agreed Michael ” What good would the 
General be at running a scrap next day, if he’d had a Roman 
soldier tickling him m the tummy with the butt-end of a spear 


all night ? ” 

“ True,” mused John 
a section in the Regulations 


It’s a problem There ought to be 
They certainly provide for most 


other things ” 
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“ And supposing it weie the ghost of a most lovely homi 
approaching the General’s tent ? ” asked Digby. “ Should it 
be left to the sentry’s indiscretion ? And suppose the General 
came out and caught him turning her away — or turning unto 
her the other cheek also ” 

“ It’s weird, though,” Michael broke in upon these musings. 
“ You can be absolutely certain that La Cigale thought he saw 
a Roman soldier, and if you think you see a thing, you do see 
it ” 

“ What’s that ? ” mquired Digby incredulously. “ If I 
think I see a pimple on the end of your nose, I do see one ^ ” 

“Yes, you do, if you really think it. There is an image of 
It on the retina of your eye — and what is that but seemg ? ” 

“ He did more than see him, too,” put in John. “ He had 
a long conversation with him They compared notes as to their 
respective regiments — the Third Legion, and the French 
Foreign Legion ” 

“ By Jove, that’s interesting • ” observed Beau Geste. “ I 
should have liked to hear them.” 

“ I wonder if you’d have heard the ghost ? ” said Digby. 
“ Of course, if you thought you heard him, you would have 
heard him, eh ? ” 

“ I say,” he added “ I just thought I heard you ask me 
to have a cigarette Therefore I did hear it ” 

“ Yes,” agieed Michael “ And you thought you saw me give 
you one. Therefore I did give you one Smoke it ” 

The tent-flap was pulled aside, and La Cigale entered. 

“ Come along, old chap ' Splendid ! We were just talking 
about you and your interesting experience with the Roman 
legionary,” Beau continued 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Cigale “ A charming fellow We had 
a most interesting conversation His depot was here, and he’d 
served everjuvhere from Egypt to Britain, had sun-stroke twice 
m Africa, and frost-bite twice when stationed on The Wall, 
as he called it — Hadrian’s Wall, that would be, between 
England and Scotland 

“ He actually spoke of the Belgge, and must have been 
stationed quite neai my home at one time A most intelligent 
chap, and with that education which comes from travel and 
experience A little locky on Roman history, I found, but who 
would expect a private soldiei to be an authority on history — 
even diat of his own countiy' ? ” 




And the untform was not of this regiment, nor of this countiy — nor of 
this century — no, nor of this thousand yeais. 
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/ § 2 

L a Cigale fell silent and mused awhile, breaking thereafter 
mto mutterings, disjointed and fragmentary 
“ Most interesting fellow. Rome m Africa, five centuries , 
France in Africa, one century ; the sun the unconqueraWe 
enemy of botli. Rome did not assimilate although she con- 
quered. Will France assimilate, or be herself assimilated ? ” 
And turning to Michael Geste, said : 

" He was stationed at Csesarea once They called it ‘ The 
Athens of the West * We talked of Masinissa, the Berber King 
of Cassaiea and all Numidia You will remember he fought 
against Rome, and then against Carthage in alliance with 
Rome He was the giandfather of the great Jugurtha 

We chatted also of his son Juba, who fought for Porapey 
in the civil war and committed suicide after Caesar defeated 
him at Thapsus. 

“ Most interesting fellow He told me that Antony’s wife 
Octavia adopted Juba’s little son and brought him up with 
Antony’s own little daughter by Cleopatra — ^young Silene 
Cleopatra he called her. Quite a charming little romance 
he made of it, for the two kiddies giew up together at the 
Roman Couit and fell m love with each other — married and 
lived happy ever after. They went back to Ceesarea and he 
luled in the house of his fathers Rather nice to think about 
when one considers those cruel times ” 


§3 

“ /^H, for God’s sake, shut your jabbering row,” growled 
V_>/The Treasure, from where he was lying on his blanket 
“ Enough to make a dog sick to listen to you ” 

“ Then suppose the dog goes and is sick outside, and 
doesn’t listen,” suggested Digby 

“ Yes, a charming little story,” agreed Michael “ What 
else did your visitor talk about ? ” 

“ Oh, places where he was stationed,” replied La Cigale, 
“ and about his Legion He was frightfully proud of that — ^like 
we are of ours He was in the Third African Legion ‘ The 
Augustine,’ he called it He says it was three centuries m 
Africa They only kept one legion m Africa, he tells me, 
though there were three in Britain. Great fellows, those 
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Romans, for system and oiganization. What do you think? 
In this Third Legion of his, the recruiting was almost puiely 
hereditary Think of that — ^liereditary drafts. When a man 
had served his time in the Legion they gave him land on the 
understanding that he married and settled doum there, and 
sent his sons into the Legion No wonder there was esput de 
corps m the Augustine Legion By the way, they built that 
place over theie in A D loo, called it Sagunta Diana, and built 
it on the ground plan of a Roman camp. 

By Jove, he did a march that I envy him. First they 
matched right across North Africa, from here to Alexandria. 
There they embarked in triremes for Italy, and marched to 
Rome. Thence north, right up Italy, and all across France to 
a place whence they could see Britain. Then by transports 
again to Dover, whence they marched to London, and from 
there thiough the length of England to Hadiian’s Wall. 
Twenty times 2,000 paces was their day’s march — all marked 
off by regular camping-places 

“ He tells me they had a frightful row in camp outside 
Alexandria with the Sixth Legion from Judea — ^the Ferrata 
Legion they called it. It seems the Third Legion hated the 
others coming into Africa to relieve them while they did their 
tour of foreign service , they looked upon Africa as their o\to, 
and didn’t want interlopers m their stations, such as Timgad, 
Lambsesis, Mascula, Verecundia and Sitifis He called Timgad 
Thamugadi. I didn’t recognize the word at first, as he pro- 
nounced It He was awfully interested to hear that I’d been 
there and could identify some of the temples in which he had 
worshipped It is still in a wonderful state of preservation, as 
you know Lambsesis was his favourite camp, for some reason. 
He was delighted when I told him that the Arch of Septimus 
Severus is almost as perfect to-day as when he saw it last. 
That led us to speak of the Arch of Caracalla. That’s at 
Theveste- — about 200 miles from Carthage, you know. I’m 
afraid he began to think I was pulling his leg when I told him * 
I Imew it as well as his beloved Temple of Minerva. He got 
quite excited ” 

The Treasure growled, cursed, and spat 

“ Told you all that, did he ? ” he said. “ Damn fine ghost I 
Pity he couldn’t have told you something useful Where he’d 
buried a few bottles of wine, for example D*you know what 
there w^ when you and your ghost was jabberin’ ? Two 
village idiots together— that’s what there was.” 
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“ If you interrupt again I’ll put your face in the sand, and 
sit on your head till you die,” murmuied John Geste. 

“ But there wasn’t two cretins” continued The Tieasure. 
“ There was only one barmy lunatic, and he was talkin’ to 
hisself ’E’s talkin’ to thiee otheis, ’e is, now.” 

John Geste rose to his feet, and The Tieasure scrambled 
from the tent in haste. 

“ And this is a most interesting thing,” conlinucd La 
Cigale, still staring at the ground between his feet, as was his 
habit when not on duty or employed. “ Very curious, too. 
He told me about a deserter from the Roman army — the 
Legionary Taefrineas he called him, who went over to the 
enemy, and oiganizcd the Berbei tribes against Rome. The 
Tliird Legion was frightfully sick about it. Of course, it was 
just as though one of us deserted and joined the Senussi 01 the 
Touareg or the Riffs, and taught them our dull and tactics, 
trained their artillerymen, gave them oui plans and pass- 
words and generally made them about ten times as dangerous 
as they aie 

“ I’d certainly nevei heard of this Taefrineas before, so I 
couldn’t have imagined all this, could I ? ” 

And he gazed appealingly at the faces of the three brothers. 

Of course not,” said Beau Geste. “ Extraordinarily 
interesting experience. It must give you great pleasure to 
think that, out of all the Battalion, it was you whom the 
Roman soldier chose to visit.” 

“ Oh, yes. Indeed yes,” agreed La Cigale, smiling. “ I 
feel quite happy to-day, and can even bear the sight — and 
smell — of The Treasure. And the Roman soldier has promised 
to come and visit me again when I am on sentry, and he’s going 
to tell me a great secret. I don’t Icnow what it is, but it’s some- 
thing about some gold.” 

La Cigale fell silent, pondeiing, and gradually the light of 
intelligence faded from his eyes, his mouth fell open, and he 
looked stupid, dull and miserable. 

Digby Geste leant over and shook him by the imee. 

“ Splendid, old chap,” he said. “ You’re a very icmaik- 
able man, you know. I envy you. What else did you and 
the other old Ugionnatie yarn about ? ” 

“ Oh, wc compared pay, rations, drill, marches and all 
that sort of thing, you know,” replied La Cigale, brightening 
like a re-lighted lamp. “ They had the same infernal road- 
making fatigues that wc do. 
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“Why, he tells me they built one bundled and ninety 
miles of solid stone load fiom Thevesti to Carthage. Think 
of that — stone ^ 

“ Oh, yes, we exchanged giumbles. They had the same 
god-foisaken little oatposts down in the South and much the 
same sort of tyranny fiom ‘ foreign ’ N.C.O.’s, of whom they 
weie moie afraid than they were of the Centurions themselves. 
Yes, they had an iron discipline and even seveier punishments. 
In a case where a man here might get C7 apaudine, because there 
were no cells in which to give him thirty days’ solitary con- 
finement, he would have been flogged to death in the Third 
Legion, or perhaps crucified 

“ I say, I do nope he comes again. Do you think he will ^ 
He gave me the happiest night I’ve had since I went — ^went — 
went ” 

La Cigale groaned, and gazed stupidly aiound. 

“ Eh ? ” he asked. “ What’s this ? ’’ and lay down upon 
his blanket to sleep. 


§4 

L a Cigalf’s Mie non was a peison who, in full possession 
of his faculties, had less undeistanding and intelligence 
than La Cigale at his maddest 

He was that curious product of the Pans slums, that seems 
to be less like a human being than are the criminal denizens 
of the underworld of any other city — Eastern or Western, 
civilized or savage He w^as not so much a typical Pans 
apache, as an apache too bestial, degraded, evil and brutish 
to be typical even of tlie Parisian apache Even tlie Geste 
brotheis, who could find “ tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in eveiything,” 
could find no good m “ The Treasure ” — as Seigeant-Major 
Lejaune, with grim irony, had christened him. They had, 
mdividually and collectively, done their best, and had com- 
pletely failed. That such a creature, peisonally filthy (inside 
his umform), with foulest tongue and foulest habits, degraded 
and^ disgusting, a walking pollution and cori-uption, should be 
one’s intimate companion at bed and board, was one of the 
many things that made hfe m the Legion difficult. One had 
to sleep, eat, march, and take one’s ease (l) cheek by jowl wdth 
The Treasuie, and could not escape him. 



§5 

A KD the Ti ensure, by nature indescribably objectionable, 
deliberately made himself as peisonally and peculiarly 
objectionable to La Cigalc as he possibly could From the 
store of his i ile, foul manncis, he gave the sensitive ex-officer 
constant cxpci lence of the ^ ilcst and foulest of his filthy and 
revolting speech Of his mean, low, injurious tricks, he 
reserved the vorst for La Cigale. When accused by a non- 
commissioned officer of some offence, he invariably laid the 
blame upon La Cigale, in the leasoned belief and leasonable 
hope that the poor madman would have cithei too little wit 
or too much chivalry to defend himself and arraign his tying 
accusei . 

On one occasion, at Am Sefra, Beau Geste had seen The 
Treasure, just befoic kit inspection, direct the attention of 
La Cigale, by a sudden shout and pointing hand, to something 
else, while he snatched a belt from La Cigale’s lat and placed 
it \\ ith his own This saved him from eight days’ prison and 
transferred the punishment to the bewildered La Cigale, who 
could only stammer to the roaring Sergeant-Major Lejaune 
that his show-down of kit had been complete a few seconds 
before. But it had earned The Tieasure a woise punishment, 
for the indignant Beau Geste had soundly and scientifically 
hammered him, until he wept and begged for mercy, with 
profuse piotestations that he had not done it, but would never 
do it again 

He never did, but he redoubled his efforts to render 
La Cigale’s life insupportable, and showed something almost 
approaching intelligence m ascertaining which of his foul 
habits and toullei words most annoyed, shocked, disgusted and 
upset his unhappy victim. 

For Beau Geste, The Treasuie entertained a deep respect, 
a great fear and a sharp knife, the last-named to be taken as 
prescribed (in the back), and when opportunity and occasion 
should arise These would have arisen long ago but that his 
enemy had two brothers and two horrible American friends 
who rendered an otheiwise perfectly simple job not only 
difficult but extremely dangerous . . . (Remember poor 
Bolidai ') 

Lilre almost all of his kind, The Treasure was a drunkard, 
and there was nothing he would not do for money, inasmuch 
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as money to him was synonymous with liquor Having been, 
in private life, a piofessional pick-pocket and sneak- thief, he 
was able to keep himself modestly supplied with cash while 
avoiding the terrible retribution which ovei takes the Ugionnatre 
who robs his comiades. 


§6 

“ T\o you know, 5^oung gentlemen,” said John Geste, one 
i--' afternoon, to his two brothers as they strolled from the 
parade giound whence they had just been dismissed to the 
tent where they would now settle down to the cleaning of their 
kit, “ IVe had an idea ? ” 

Digby seized John’s wiist that he might feel his pulse, and 
obseived : 

“ An idea. Beau ! He’s had an idea Hold him while I 
fetch some watei ” 

“ He’s got plenty already,” replied Michael unperturbed, 
“ on the brain Idea’s probably drowned by now ” 

“ No, no,” said John “ It’s still swimming around. 
It’s this ; La Cigale is for guard again to-mght and simply 
bubbling with excitement at the thought of seeing his Roman 
soldier again ” 

” What ! Do you want to go and pal up with him ? ” 
interrupted Digby “ Butt in and make up to La Cigale’s 
old pal — severing two loving hearts — ^green-eyed jealousy ” 

“ No, the pup only wants to see a ghost,” said Michael 

“ Well, of course, I would,” admitted John “ But what 
I was going to say, when you two — ei — gentlemen began to 
bray, was this Poor old Cigale may do anything under the 
disturbing influences of full moon and a private visit from this 
Shade ” 

“ Shady business,” murmured Digby He may go 
clean off the deep end in his excitement — start showing him 
round the camp, take him in to gaze upon the slumbering 
features of Lejaune, or even toddle off with him to visit a two- 
thousand-years-closed wme-shop in the forum at Sagunta 
Diana It occurred to me that a few of us three might ex- 
change with fellows who are for guard, and keep an eye on 
the poor old chap ” 

“ Quite so,” agreed Beau Geste “ Good lad I fancy 
I^ejaune would be only too glad of the chance to smash La Cigale 
for being a gentleman and an ex-officer And if the doctor or 
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the colonel or a court-martial officially pronounced him mad 
he might be pul in a lunatic as5dum And that would be about 
the cruellest and most dreadffil thing one could imagine, for 
he’s half sane half tlie lime, and as sane as we are occasionally ” 
“ Oh, yes,” agreed Digby. “ Far saner than some people 
' — John, for example.” 

§7 

I N the early moonlit hours of the following morning, John 
Geste pati oiled the beat which adjoined that of La Cigale, 
while hlichael and Digby took turns to sit outside the guard 
tent to watch 

For an hour or so of his tour of sentrj^ go, La Cigale behaved 
quite normally. 

Suddenly John, marching on bis beat towards where La 
Cigale stood staring in the diiection of the mins of Sagunta 
Diana, saw him spring to attention, present arms, hold himself 
erect and rigid as a statue, relax and stand at ease, change his 
rifle from his right hand to his left and then, bowing, warmly 
shake hands with some person invisible 

“ I am so glad you’ve come again, my friend,” John heard 
La Cigale say “ Most kind and charming of you. I’m 
a^\ fully sorry I can’t show myself as hospitable as I should 
like to be — but you know what it is No, we shan’t be dis- 
turbed until I’m relieved Grand Rounds passed some time 
ago.” 

John Geste shivered slightly 

A most uncanny experience It was perfectly obvious that 
La Cigale was talking to somebody whom he could see and 
hear and touch 

Could It be that ghosts really exist, and are visible to those 
who aie what is called psychic ? 

He stared and stared at the place where anyone would be 
standing who was talking, face to face, with La Cigale Nothing, 
of course 

He rubbed his eyes and, clasping the blade of the long 
bayonet m his hands, leant upon his iifle while he concentiated 
his gaze as though peering through a fog 
Nothing, of course 

But was theie nothing ? Was there a shadow confronting 
La Cigale ? The shadow of a medium-sized thick-set man 
leaning upon his spear m the very attitude in which John was 
leaning upon his bayonet and rifle. 
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Oi was it pure illusion ^ All moonshine — a curious optical 
delusion enormously strengthened by La Cigale’s conduct and 
the fact that he was talking so naturally 

Yes, a clear case of hetero-suggestion Curious, though, 
that one’s ears could so affect one’s eyes that one could imagine 
one saw what one imagined one heard 

Would he hear the Roman soldier’s voice in a moment ^ 
If so, he would be perfectly certain that he could see the figure 
of a Roman soldier wealing a helmet like that of a fireman ; a 
moulded breast-plate from which depended heavy hangings , 
metal greaves , and high-laced sandals — a man who bore a 
longish shield cuived at the sides and straight at the top and 
bottom, on which was painted an eagle, a capital A, and the 
figure III 

He only thought he saw him now, of course, and in a moment 
he would think he heard his voice At present there was but 
one, and hearing it was like listening to a person who is using 
the telephone in the room in which one is. 

• • • * • 

“ Were you really ? No I How very interesting I ” 

• • * • 

“ Oh, yes ; I’ve been there several times. To think that 
we have trodden the same streets, entered the very same shops 
and dwelling-houses, temples and theatres, actually drunk from 
the same faucet and washed our hands in the same stone 
trough ' I think that one of the most interesting — ^the most 
human and real — things in all the wonderful Pompeii are those 
giooves worn in the edges of the troughs where thousands of 
people for hundreds of years all laid their right hands on the 
same spot to support themselves as they bent over the 
trough to put their lips to the faucet from which the water 
tiickled.” 

••••••* 

“ Yes, of course you have, many and many a time, and so 
did I once — -just to be one with all those departed Romans.” 

• • • 

“ Yes, that’s what makes it so wonderful. Not merely a 
case of my having been in a place which is only on the site of a 
place in which you have been. Yes, exactly. The very same 
actual and identical houses You and I, my friend, have 
trodden on the same actual paving-blocks, and have sat upon 
the same stone seats I have walked in the very ruts in which 
the wheels of your chariot rolled as you drove it down the 
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Stone-paved High Street of Pompeii, and I have stood in the 
wineshops in which you have drunk.” 

• • • • • • . • 

‘ Yes, a very funny picture, indeed It is still there, the 
colours as perfect as when you saw it last They’ve got glass, 
and a sort of blind over it now, and a custodian to guard it. 
To think you actually saw it being painted and remember 
roaring with laughter when Balbus drew your attention 
to it.” 

“ Oh, didn’t you ? A pity History says that he was 
living there about that time ” 

• •*••••• 

“ Yes, you must have hated returning fiom furlough just 
then even to the Third Legion ” 

• « • » » • • 

“ Well, no, we aren’t supposed to do it — and there’d be 
precious little to be had if we were One hears tales, of course 
There’s a place we call Fez where one or two are supposed to 
have got hold of a little ” 

” Really ? By Jove, that would be an interesting find for 
anybody who unearthed it now . 

“ I could ^ I’m afraid it w'ouldn’t be of much use to me — 
though It would be most awfully interesting to see it There 
would probably be coins of which no known specimen exists 
at the present day. Priceless Oh, yes, they w'ould fetch any 
sum . . 

♦ ••••••• 

“ By Jove, that was hard luck f They don’t seem to have 
changed much, from your day to ours We call them Bedouin 
and Touareg Attack us in much the same way Stamp us 
flat occasionally, but discipline always tells . . ” 

» 0 • . • • • 

“ Could you really ^ The very spot ? Very kind of you 
■ — most charming I should love to see the coins ” 

S 0 * • 

“ Oh, no, I shouldn’t wish to remove it, but if you could 
spare one or two specimens that are unknoAvn to-day, I should 
love to have them as souvenirs I should not part with them 
of course. One or two early Greek gold ones ” 
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“ Now at once ? Really most land of you. A very great 
honour Oh, no, I wouldn’t dream of showing anybody else. 
I never betiay a confidence. . . .” 


' And then John Geste rushed foiward as La Cigale, throw- 
ing his rifle up on his right shoulder, marched olf in the 
direction of Sagunta Diana. Digby Geste came hurrying 
from the direction of the Guard Tent. 

Seizing La Cigale’s aim, John swung him about 

“ What are you doing, man ^ ” he expostulated. “ You 
can’t leave your post like this You’re a pretty sentiy I You 
don’t want to be shot, do you ? — ^not at dawn by a firing party 
of your own comrades, at any rate • ” 

Digby arrived and seized La Cigale’s other arm 

“ Come home. Bill Bailey,” quoth he. “ Setting us all a 
nice example, aien’t you ? And I thought you were the model 
Ugtonnaire ” 

“ Good God, what am I doing ' ” stammered La Cigale 
and passed his hand across his eyes as the brothers released 
him 

“ Thank you so much, gentlemen This absent-minded- 
ness is terrible. Do you know, a friend of mine, a most 
interesting chap, strolled over from his lines and we fell into 
conversation. I actually forgot that I was on sentry I am 
getting so absent-minded When he invited me to come over 
and — er — ^look at somethmg, 1 was just going to walk across 
with him Thank you so much ” 

“ All right now ? ” asked Digby 

“ Oh quite, thank you ^ ” replied La Cigale. “ It was 
only a momentary aberration. I’d sooner die than leave my 
post, of course ” 

“ What became of him ? ” asked John. 

“ Oh, he went off without me,” replied La Cigale. “ There 
he goes, look I hope he’s not offended ” 

§8 

T he brothers stared and staled m the direction of La Cigale’s 
extended hand 

See an 5 rthing, John ? ” whispered Digby. 

“ Well, do you know ? ” answered John, “ I couldn’t 
absolutely swear that I didn’t see a nebulous figure. And the 
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astounding thing is that I saw or thought I saw something that 
La Cigale nevei mentioned.’^ 

“ The shield ? ” whispered Digby. “ With a capital A 
and the Roman III, and something at the top ? ” 

“ Did you see it, too ? ” inquired a voice from behind. 
Michael had joined them. 

“ Cleaily,” rephed Digby. “ Did you. Beau ? ” 

“ Absolutely distinctly,” replied Michael “ I saw a 
Roman soldier. I could describe every detail of his kit , I 
could sketch him exactly as he was.” 

“ I, too,” affirmed Digby. 

“ You, John ? ” asked Michael. 

“ Couldn’t swear to it,” replied John. “ Cigale was 
chatting away so naturally with somebody — that I couldn’t help 
fancying that I saw the man to whom he was talking I cer- 
tainly didn’t see anything clearly and definitely like you two 
seem to have done And yet I fancied I dimly saw the III A 
shield. If nobody else had mentioned it I should have thought 
that I’d dreamed the whole thing ” 

“ Rum business,” murmured Digby. 

Not an ‘ absinthe ’ business, anyhow,” replied Michael, 
as John and La Cigale turned about and began to pace their 
respective beats 

“ You and I are fey, Digby Geste,” smiled Michael, 
linking his arm through that of his brother as they turned 
back to the guard-tent 


§9 

T he Treasure lay hid in the black shadow of a crumblmg 
arch watching with wolfish eyes a man who laboured to 
remove the light, loose sand that had collected at the base of 
a wall-at a point twenty-five paces from a pillar — ^the fourth of 
a row that had once supported and adorned the front of a 
Temple of Diana. Something approaching excitement stirred 
the sluggish depths of his evil and avaricious soul as he once 
moie assured himself that he was on the track of something 
good 

Yesterday — with his back turned to his comrades and an 
appearance of great absorption in his woik — he had listened 
with close attention as this bloomin’ lunatic told his blasted 
friends, those bestial Englishmen, about how he was going to 
sneak over to these ruddy rums and dig out a cache of gold 
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coins of which he had got wind Some poor legionary had 
hid his little bit of loot there one night and the place had been 
rushed and sacked at dawn, the next morning. Gold coins, 
too ! Nice, handy, portable form of loot, too ! And the 
dirty double-crossei was only going to take one or two to look 
at, was he ? The sacred liar 1 Not so foil as he pretended, 
that Cigale. Oh, very tricky. Well, other people might know 
a few tucks, too 1 What about letting &e swindling silly 
Jiound sweat for the stuff, and a better man scoop it when the 
*fool had got it ? 


§ 10 

A n hour or so later. La Cigale straightened himself up, 
gazed around the moonlit rums in a dazed manner, 
climbed out of the hole that he had excavated, and made his 
\vay towards the camp. 

The Treasure crouched back, motionless, in tlie darkest 
shadow, until his comrade had passed, and then, rising, 
followed him — a laige stone in his right hand. 

The Treasure was a workman skilled in all branches of his 
trade — one of which was the throwmg of knives and other 
weapons of offence. The heavy stone, flung at a range of six 
feet or so, struck the unfortunate Cigale at the base of the 
skull, and by the time he had recovered consciousness The 
Treasure had come reluctantly to the conclusion that the 
accursed lying swindling a etin had only got a single old com 
of' some sort, gold, and curiously shaped, about his person. 
One ancient gold com, the size of a two-franc piece. 

By the time La Cigale had painfully raised himself upon 
Lis hands and knees. The Treasure was working fevenshly in 
the excavation that his comrade had recently left. 

, By the time La Cigale had recovered sufficiently to rise to 
his feet and gaze uncertainly toward the rums whence he had 
come, a dull rumbling, followed by an earth-shaking crash, 
had startled the watchful sentries of the camp An under- 
mined pillar had fallen 

The Treasure was seen no more by his unsorrowmg 
comrades. 

Buried Treasure. 






